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PREFACE. 


It  is  with  Terjr  great  pleasure  we  have  to  address  our  supporters  on  the 
completion  of  our  Twentt-first  Volume  of  the  Floricultural 
Cabinet.  We  stated  at  first  what  our  object  was :  we  have  steadilj 
pursued  the  course  we  then  promised,  and  the  continued  and  increasing 
support  of  our  Correspondents,  Subscribers,  and  Readers,  fully  testifies 
of  the  approTsl  of  our  labours.  In  every  successive  Volume  we  have 
endeavoured  to  improve  upon  those  previously  issued ;  and  we  hesitate 
not  to  assert,  that  the  Volume  for  1853  is  superior,  in  its  practical 
utility,  to  all  others.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  Taluable  assistance  we  have  uniformly  been  favoured  with  by  our 
Contributors,  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  we  more 
powerfully  feel  than  we  can  express  hereby.  We  b^  however,  most 
respectfully  to  thank  them  for  the  services  so  generously  and  liberally 
rendered  us,  and  solicit  a  continuance  of  their  valuable  aid ;  and  with 
that,  we  shall  be  enabled  fully  to  realize  in  our  next  Volume  an  improve- 
inent  even  upon  the  present  one.  Several  improvements  are  already 
arranged. 

On  all  occasions  it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  readers,  and  information  we  respectfully  solicit ; 
having  ascertained  their  wants,  immediate  attention  will  be  given 
thereto  ;  and  we  reiterate  the  assurance,  that  our  utmost  exertions  will 
be  employed  to  render  our  Magazine  not  only  the  ckeapett  of  its  class, 
but  the  most  vsejul  also. 


CAMELLIA  JAPONICA,  variety— COUNTESS  OP 

ELLESMERE. 

.      ••  Bring,  Flerm  bring  tlir  treuoFc*  here, 
Tha  pride  of  ill  tbe  bloomiDg  jeir  } 
Aod  let  ma  Ihenea  ■  girlud  ^M>*."— BHBNtTONI. 

THE  CamellU  was  first  known  in  Europe  from  the  accounts  ri»en  by 
early  travellera  to  China  and  Japan,  who  relate  that  ^ey  had 
Men  in  these  countriea  rose-trees  of  the  size  of  large  oaks,  having  dark 
green  shining  leaTes.  Such  accounts  were  considered  fabulous  till  the 
Asiatic  traveller,  the  Jesuit  George  Joseph  Kamel  (or  Cametlua,  in 
honour  of  whom  the  Camellia  takes  its  name),  who  visited  Japan  as 
K  missionary  in  1739,  contiired  to  procure  two  plants  of  the  single 
red,  which  he  brought  to  Europe,  and  sold  to  Lord  Petre  for  a  consider- 
able sum.  His  lordship  had  them  sent  to  the  gardens  at  Thorn  den- hall, 
in  Essex,  where,  being  kept  in  a  hothouse  temperature,  they  were  killed. 
The  gardener  at  Thomden,  at  that  time,  was  a  Mr.  James  Gordon,  who, 
in  1742,  commenced  a  nursery  at, Mile-end;  near  Loudon.  He,  being 
somewhat  aware  of  the  value  of  so  ornamental  a  plant  as  the  Camellia, 
tnanaged  it  so  as  soon  to  procHre  another  plant,  which  he  put  out  in  the 
open  border  of  a  conservatory,  where  it  continued  to  grow  for  ninety- 
fbnr  years,  till  thennrseiy  was  broken  up  to  build  upon  in  1837;  from 
it,  it  is  supposed,  many  thousands  of  young  plants  had  been  raised  as 
stools  to  bud,'  inarch,  &c.,  the  subsequent  double  kinds'.  It  tsgeuerally 
understood  that  tHe  CatnetEa  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1792, 
hat  the  above  fact  confirms  the  introduction  from  1739  to  1742.  Mr. 
Gordon ,  died  in  I  /SO,  and  he  had  not  only  obtained  the  single  red,  but 
tht  double  white  and  red  gtn'ped.  The  single  red,  too,  was'  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magarine  in  1/87,  where  it  is  observed  that  the  plant 
irill  very  probably  be  found  as  birdy  as  the  Laurustinus  or  Magnolia. 
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The  plant  was  then  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  and  in  consequence  pre- 
Tented  its  being  hazarded  as  trial. 

The  species  and  varieties  introduced  from  China  to  this  country,  are, 
C  euryoides,  white,  C.  Japonica,  red,  C.  Kissi,  white^  C.oleifera,  white, 
C.  reticulata,  red,  and  C.  Sasanqua,  single  white,  double  white,  semi- 
red,  and  double  red. 

Had  the  Camellia  been  a  Greek,  or  Italian,  or  British  plant,  there 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  said  of  it  by  poets  and  lovers ;  and 
doubtless  it  makes  a  figure  in  the  poetry  of  Japan.  But  unfortunately 
for  our  quotations,  the  Japanese  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  retain 
most  of  their  good  things  to  themselves.  The  Camellia  Sasanqua  is  of 
smaller  growth  than  any  of  the  others,  and  in  foliage  and  blossom  very 
like  the  tea-shrub.  The  leaves  have  a  very  agreeable  sceut,  and  after 
being  boiled,  are  used  by  the  Japanese  ladies  to  wash  their  hair.  They 
are  likewise  often  mixed  with  the  tea-leaves  to  make  the  scent  yet  more 
agreeable.  An  oil,  too,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  C.  Japonica, 
which  is  constantly  used  in  preparing  food. 

As  a  showy  handsome  flowering  evergreen  tree-like  plant,  the 
Camellia  stands  unequalled  by  any  other  yet  introduced  into  our  own 
country.  Although  we  have  had  but  few  kinds  introduced  from  Japan 
or  China,  the  skill  and  management  of  British  and  Continental  culti- 
vators of  Camellias  by  hybridizing,  have  much  more  than  compensated 
for  that  deprivation,  bv  the  production  of  upwards  of  one  thousand 
selected  varieties,  all  of  which  are  handsome,  and  many  of  them  pecu- 
liarly so. 

The  very  beautiful  Camellia  which  we  figure  in  our  present  Number, 
is  an  hybrid  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston, 
in  Surrey.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  of  fine  form,  and  excellent 
habit.     It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Camellia  is  quite  hardy. 
Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  we  planted  some  in  the  open  ground  in 
Yorkshire,  which  flourished  most  admirably ;  each  successive  season 
bloomed  profusely,  and  after  a  few  years'  growth,  had  thousands  of 
flowers  during  April  and  May.  Frost  sometimes  occurs  in  those  months* 
and  if  sharp,  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  it ;  we  always  pro- 
tected the  plants  when  in  bloom  and  such  weather  likely  to  occur.  If 
the  plants,  even,  had'  not  a  flower,  they  are  worth  growing  out  of  doors  ; 
the  fine  evergreen  shining  foliage  is  especially  handsome. 

As  it  regards  their  management  in- doors,  several  excellent  articles 
on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  previo,us  volumes  of  this  Magazine. 
The  following  account  of  a  most  successful  method  of  treatment  has 
been  forwarded  us  by  Mr.  John  Burley,  who  has  had  very  extensive  col- 
lections under  his  charge. 

Compost. — That  which  suits  the  Camellia  far  better  than  any  other 
I  have  tried,  is  the  following:— One-third  good  peat,  one- third  good 
hazel  loam,  and  one-third  half-decayed  leaf  mould,  having  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  sand  in  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  free.  Let  the  loam  and  peat 
be  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  the  whole  mate-* 
rials  be  well  mixed  together^  and  be  used  in  potting  in  its  rough  broken 
state. 
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Potting,  ftc. — Established  Camellias  should  always  be  re-potted 
in  AuguBt ;  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  remove  all  old  soil  jou 
oonTenientlj  can  without  injuring  the  roots,  then  hare  a  clean  pot 
(never  use  the  old  pot  unless  it  be  thoroughly  cleaned),  and  place  a 
little  rough  soil  over  the  crocks  to  allow  a  free  course  for  the  ^ater,  bj 
keeping  the  crocks  clear  from  the  soil ;  then  pot  the  plant,  pressing  the 
compost  moderately  firm,  then  water  it  so  as  to  settle  the  soil  properly 
about  the  roots.  After  extensive  experience  with  the  management  of 
Camellias,  I  find  them  to  flourish  much  better  when  re-potted  at  this 
period  (August)  than  those  shifted  at  any  other  season. 

A  short  time  after  they  have  done  blooming,  let  them  be  removed  to 
a  warmer  house,  and  be  kept  well  syringed  over-head,  when  they  will 
break  out  freely  with  strong  fresh  shoots,  and  when  they  cease  growing, 
flower-buds  wiu  be  produced  on  almost  every  shoot.  When  the  bloom- 
ing buds  are  thus  provided,  cease  to  syringe  the  plants  over-head,  as  it 
sometimes  starts  tnem  to  a  fresh  growth,  and  the  bloom  is  destroyed. 
After  they  have  finished  their  growth,  and  blooming  buds  are  formed, 
the  plants  must  be  removed  to  a  less  moist  house ;  but  still  keep  them 
warm  and  shaded  until  the  flower-buds  are  fairly  secured  and  attained 
a  good  size,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  either  a  cool  plant-house 
or  frame,  where  they  must  be  kept  until  the  blooming  season  arrives. 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  during  the  period  from  the  time  of 
their  removal  from  the  warm  house  to  the  cool  one,  or  frame  (which 
removal  will  generally  be  about  the  middle  of  July),  that  they  do  not 
lack  water,  or  the  flower- buds  will  soon  drop  off.  Allow  a  plant  to  flag 
but  once  even,  and  that  will  prove  fatal  in  some  degree ;  but  by  keep- 
ing the  soil  just  duly  ftujist,  not  saddened,  and  allowing  the  plants  plenty 
of  air,  this  fatal  casualty  will  be  prevented.  "When  too  great  a  number 
of  flower-buds  are  produced,  a  proper  portion  must  be  taken  avray. 
By  proper  management,  there  never  will  be  an  unsightly  naked  Camel- 
lia, but  if  such  come  into  the  possession  of  any  cultivator,  let  the  plant 
cease  blooming,  place  it,  as  is  done  with  the  general  stock,  in  the  warm 
house,  and  when  it  has  been  a  week  or  ten  days  there,  the  sap  will  be 
moving  rapidly ;  then,  before  the  new  shoots  push,  cut  back  the  un- 
'  sightly  head,  and  the  branches  will  break  forth  with  a  new  supply  of 
shoots.  After  the  head  is  cut  off,  let  the  old  shoots  be  syringed  three 
or  four  times  every  day ;  it  materially  tends  to  promote  the  breaking 
forth  of  the  new  shoots. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RAKE  PLANTS. 

Drnd&obium  cretaceum.  The  chalk-white  flowered. — 
Mr.  Lobb  sent  this  pretty  flowering  species  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter.  It  has  bloomed  in  their  orchid-house.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced along  the  branches,  a  foot  or  more  of  each,  before  any  leaves 
appear.  Each  flower  is  about  two  inches  across,  of  a  chalky-white, 
with  a  few  orange-eolouTed  streaks  on  each  side  the  middle  portion  of 
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the  broad  lip.     The  blossoms  .are  produced  singly,  not  in  pairs  as  had 
been  represented.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4686.) 

EcHiNOPSis  CRiSTATA. — Mr.  Bridges  introduced  this  spedes,  as 
well  as  a  purple-Howered  Tariety  from  Bolivia.  It  is  of  the  flat  melon- 
shaped  section  (Cactus  of  some),  with  spines  an  inch  long.  The  tube 
of  each  flower  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  spreading  part  of  the 
petals  about  eight  inches  across,  of  a  creamy  white,  with  the  outer 
petals  tinged  with  purple.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  and  long 
tube  of  the  flowers,  in  comparison  with  the  short  melon-shaped  trunk 
or  stem.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew* 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4687.) 

Heliconia  pulverulbnta. — ^This  genus  has  the  habit  of  the 
Strelitzia,  the  present  species  being  from  Sonth  America.  It  has 
recently  bloomed  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  large  leaves  are  green 
above,  but  a  powdery-white  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  narrow- 
petalled,  a  greenish-white,  but  at  the  termination  of  each  floral  stem 
there  are  several  braets,  stiff,  seven  inches  long,  of  a  very  rich  crimson- 
scarlet  colour.  The  stem  of  the  plant  at  Kew  is  six  feet  high.  It  is  a 
showy  plant.     (Figured  in  Bet.  Mag.,  4685.) 

HoYA  FRATERNA.  TMck  leovcd. — Mr.  Lobb  discovered  this  fine 
species  in  Java.  It  bloomed  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  summer  an/i  autumn.  Some  of  the  leavep 
are  a  foot  long,  and  three  to  five  inches  broad,  very  thick  and  firm. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  closish  umbel,  of  twelve  or  more  blos- 
soms in  each.  The  flowers  are  on  the  upper  side^  between  silky  and 
velvety,  of  a  pale  yellowish-buff  colour,  but  having  five  stains  or  spots 
radiating  from  the  centre,  and  the  honey  from  the  central  nectary  is  so 
diffused  over  the  flower,  as  to  give  a  rich  brown  tone  of  colour  to  the 
whole  umbel  of  flowers, — a  rich  brown-red  tint.  .Each  blossom  is  three 
parts  of  an  inch  across.  It.  is  a  noble  and  handsome  flowering  species. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4684.) 

Raphistemma  pxjlchellxjm.— a  stove- clinlbing  plant,  a  native  of 
the  forests  of  Silhot.  The  plant  and  flowers  are  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  Stephanotus  floribundus.  Leaves  six  inches  long,  flowers  in  large 
pendent  umbels,  each  blossom  being  an  inch  and  a-half  across,  white, 
with  a  rose-stripe  down  the  middle  of  each  of  the  five  divided  flower. 
(Figured  in  Pax  ton's  Flower  Garden,) 

Salpiglossis  coccinea. — A  very  handsome  hybrid,  which  has 
been  raised  by  some  person  residing  near  Colchester,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine- Apple-place  Nursery.  It  is 
similar  to  the  other  Salpiglosses  in  all  respects  but  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  clear  vivid  scarlet,  with  deeper-coloured  veins  at 
the  throat  of  the  blossom.  The  outside  of  the  flower  is  yellow  at  first, 
afterwards  has  a  red  tmge.     (Figured  in  Paxton*s  Flower  Garden.) 

Vaccinium  erithrynum.  Red-twigged. — Messrs.  Rollisson,  of 
Tooting,  received  this  very  beautiful  species  firom  Java.     It  is  an  ever- 
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mni,  with  thick  oval-shftped  leaves  kq  inch  and  a-half  long.  The 
lowers  are  prodneed  in  manjr  terminal  racemea,  each  rsceme  hafiog 
aboat  a  doien  blossoms,  drooping,  of  a  deep  coral-red.  A  single 
flower  is  abont  half  an  inch  long.  The  stems  of  the  plant  are  red ; 
it  is  shrubby,  growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  It  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some,  and  it  merits  a  place  in  every  shnibhery,  and  on  every  rockery. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Hag.,  46SS.) 


PLANS  OF  FLOWER-GARDENS.— By  T.  Rutoeb.  Esq. 
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Tbk  east,  south,  and  west  sides  of  the  annexed  diagram  for  a  flower 
garden  on  grass  are  supposed  to  be  bounded  by  an  evergreen  hedge,  and 
the  north  dde'by  a  wall,  which,  on  its  south  side,  is  intended  to  be 
appropriated  for  choice  climbers.  An  American  border  is  given  round 
against  the  evergreen  hedges,  and  (he  clomps  in  the  middle  are  to  be  on 
mss. '  The  nsrrow  border  against  the  wall  might  be  appropriated  for 
Gladioluses,  Antholyess,  &c,,  and  the  square  clumps  for  masses  of  the 
most  approved  kinds  of  flowers.  The  oval  and  circular  clumps  on  the 
grass  may  also  be  devoted  to  masses  if  approved  of.  The  Bquare 
damps,  and  the  narrow  border  i^amst  the  wall,  sbonld  have  box- 
edgings. 


DISTINCTION  OP  THE  CLASSES  OF  EOSES. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  classification  of  the  Bose,  with  a 
description  of  their  signs  of  distinction^  will  now  be  of  use  to  your 
readers. — James  Smith,  Cheshunt, 

M.  Carriere  divides  Roses  into  seven  main  classes : 

1 .  Perpetual  or  Portland  Roses. 

2.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ffom  Portland. 

3.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  Bourbon. 

4.  Bourbon  Roses. 

5.  Noisette  Roses. 

6.  Bengal  Roses. 

7.  Tea  Roses. 

SIGNS   OF   DI8TINCTIOK. 

Class  1. — Perpetual  or  Portland  Robes  lave  fine  short 
thorns,  which  appear  very  close  together,  cover  the  branches  almost 
entirely,  and  give  them  a  brownish  appearanee.  The  branches  grow 
erect ;  the  flower-stalks  are  short  and  stiff,  and  each  of  them  supports 
usually  one  flower,  which  has  a  somewhat  lengthened  calyx.  Por 
example :  Duchesse  de  Rohan,  Julie  Krudner,  Bernard,  Favourite,  and 
others. 

Class  2. — Hybrid  Perpetuals,  from  Portland. — ^These  produce 
erect  grciwing  branches,  and  are  covered  with  hard  thorns,  which  vaiy 
in  size  and  strength.  They  assume  the  same  growth  as  the  Portland 
Roses,  have  likewise  a  lengthened  calyx,  but  on  the  top  of  the  branches 
there  are  sometimes  one,  three,  or  seven  flowers,  forming  a  stiff  and 
erect  bouquet.  Rose  de  Quatre  Saisons  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
their  growth  and  their  flowers ;  also  La  Reine  Baronne  Prevost,  Jaques 
Laffitte,  Madame  Laffay,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Amandine,  Louis 
Bonaparte,  Clementine  Seringe,  Gloire  d*Angers,  Comte  de  Mon- 
talivet,  &c. 

Class  3. — Hybrid  Perpetuals,  from  the  Ile-Bourbon. — It 
seems  that  plants  of  this  class  keep  the  balance  between  Perpetual 
and  Bourbon  kinds ;  they  approach,  however,  in  appearance  more  to 
the  latter.  The  sepals  of  the  calyx  are  generally  very  strongly  fim* 
briated.  The  rounded  form  of  the  calyx  is  also  another  sign  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Portland  hybrids.  An  irregular 
and  intricate  position  of  the  branches  gives  them  a  peculiar  appearance. 
Examples  are  Clementine  Duval,  Comte  de  Bobmski,  Ernestine  de 
Barante,  Colonel  Foissy,  G^ant  des  Batailles,  Yicomtesse  de  Bel- 
leval,  &c. 

Class  4. — Bourbon  Roses. — The  wood  of  these  is  smooth ;  their 
branches  are  sometimes  short,  terminating  with  a  single  flower ;  but 
the  buds  of  some  kinds  are  strong,  and  produce  vigorous  shoots,  on  the 
tops  of  which  appear  from  three  to  twelve  flowers.  The  thorns  at  the 
base  are  strong,  curved,  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
The  sepals  are  oval,  rounded,  strong,  fimbriated,  smooth,  and  dark 
green.     The  calyx  is  rounded.     It  often  happens  that  the  branches  of 
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■ome  kinds  in  this  class  grow  horizontally.  Examples :  La  Reme  des 
Ue-Boorhony  Madame  Desprez,  Charles  Souchet,  Paul  Joseph,  Souvenir, 
de  la  Malmaison,  Souvenir  du  4  Mai,  Remond,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  &c. 

CX.A8S  5. — Noisette  Roses. — Their  foliage  has  much  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Tea  Roses,  but  their  branches  are  more  vigorous,  much 
longer,  and  terminated  by  numerous  flower-buds.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  is  smooth  and  thorny.  Examples:  Lamarque,  Opbjrie, 
Aimee  Vibert,  Rose  Mille  Ecus,  Noisette  Despriz,  &e. 

Class  6. — ^Bengal  Roses. — ^In  this  class  the  branches  are  nearly 
without  thorns,  the  bark  is  smooth,  the  sepals  are  more  or  less  pro- 
longed and  fimbriated,  the}branches  seldom  bear  more  than  one  flower. 
The  calyx  is  rounded,  the  flowers  have  nearly  always  colour,  whilst 
those  of  the  Tea  Roses  (with  which  this  class  is  in  close  relationship) 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  pale  white  or  yellowish.  It  is  also  to  be 
ob^rved,  the  flowers  of  the  Bengal  Roses  are  very  seldom  scented. 
Examples :  Bengale  Ordinaire,  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Prince  Eugene, 
Engine  Hardy,  Beaucarmin  du  Luxembourg,  Augustine  Hersan,  &c. 

Ci^ASs  7. — ^Tea  Ro8ES.**The  branches  have  a  very  smooth  bark, 
and  have  not  many  thorns.  The  leaves  are  glossy,  ttnd  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  top  of  the  branches,  which  are  slender  and  not  very 
long.  In  most  cases  the  weight  of  the  flowers  bends  the  branches^  so 
that  only  their  under  side  is  seen.  Vigorous  examples  produce  some- 
times stronger  shoots,  which  are  not  so  flexible,  and  bear  three  or 
often  five  flowers  on  their  end,  as  Devoniensis,  Safrano,  Souvenir,  d'nn 
Ami,  Vicomtesse  Decazes,  Elisa  Sauvcge,  Bures  Groubault,  Moir6,  &c. 


WINTER  BLOOMING  FUCHSIAS. 

BY   MB.  WTLLUM   IfOFPATT,   OF  BBBTBT  OABDBNS. 

Persons  accustomed  in  the  cultivation  of  pot  plants  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  allowing  plants  to  remain  a  certain  period  of  time  in 
partial  repose,  and  also  that  before  again  excited  into  growth  the 
young  shoots  previously  made  should  be  thoroughly  ripened.  This  is 
simply  cause  and  effect,  forced  upon  the  observation  of  those  whose 
duty  it  may  be  to  attend  to  plant  cultivation  for  any  length  of  time. 
That  this  period  of  rest  in  vegetation  is  brought  about  by  natural 
causes  is  evident ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  plants  are 
materially  altered  in  habit  by  a  long  process  of  cultivation,  and  when 
under  artificial  treatment  will,  to  a  limited  extent,  grow,  blossom,  and 
ripen  fruit  and  seed,  independent  of  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  many  gay  flowers  that  are  to  be  seen  in  our 
greenhouses  in  the  dull  months  of  autumn  and  winter.  True  it  is  that 
many  of  them  are  forced  into  bloom  by  excited  treatment,  but  this  only 
shows  what  may  be  done  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  floral  beauty  at  a 
season  when  less  of  the  bright  corolla  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  mention  a  number  of  blooming  plants  which  never  at  any 
season  lose  their  due  share  of  admiration ;  still  I  think  the  Fuchsia  is 
seldogm  thought  of  as  s  winter  flowering  plant,  if  I  except  Fuchsia  ser* 
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ratifolia,  which  I  haye  seen  in  perfection  by  a  process  of  treatment  so 
simple  38  being  plunged  in  the  open  border  (without  turning  it  out  of 
the  pot),  allowing  it  to  remain  from  May  to  August,  or  September,  and 
then  removing  it  to  the  greenhouse,  where,  with  a  fine  growth  of  young 
flowering  wood,  it  soon  formed  an  object  of  attraction.    The  other  light 
and  dark  Tarieties  will,  I  have  found,  serve  the  same  purpose  by  the 
following  treatment  :^ — From  amongst  those  plants  that  were  forced  into 
bloom  in  the  earlier  part  of  spring,  select  those  that  indicate  the  freest 
habit  pf  growth ;  expose  them  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  or  elsewhere, 
where .  they  will  be  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  heat  qf  th^  sun,  and 
graduf^lly  withhold  water,  so  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  further  growth 
and  ripen  the  young  shoots.     About  thQ  end  of  August  they  should 
he  potted  into  smaller-sized  pots,  and,  after  cutting  back  the  young 
wpod  a  short  distance  in  accordance  with  the  strength  and  formation  of 
the  plants,  they  should  be  plunged  into  a  brisk. bottom  heat :  in  a  short 
time  they  will  push  freely  into  growth,,  and  m«ke  sufficient  roots  to 
enable  them  to  flower  profusely.     When  removed  to  the  gireenhouse 
they  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold  draughts,  so  that  the  flowers  may 
expand  freely  and  remain  longer  on  the  plants.     Fuchsia  serratifolia 
8^e,ips  dj#i$rent  in  hajbit  ftpm  the  others ;  probably  it^  is  firom  Fuchsia 
fulgens.— G.  F. 


TREATMENT  OF  LOTUS  JACOB(EUS,  AS  A  BEDDING 

PLANT. 


I  f 


BY    MR.  JOHN   BURLKY,  OP   WBLLINOTON   NUR81RT,   8T.  JOHN*8  WOOD,  LONDON. 

This  well-known  and  much-admired  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  bedding  plants  for  the  flower  garden  that  we 
possess,  and  should  be  in  every  one.  Its  dark-velvet  pea- flower  shaped 
blosspms,  its,  dw^rf,  b^shy,  habit,  and  the. profusion  of  its  flowers,  alike 
cpmbine  to  render  it  one,  of  the  most  interestiqg  plants  for  the  garden. 
.  It  will,  be  fpuqd  to  dp  yrell  by  the  following  method  of  treatment : — 
puttings  should  be  put  in  in  autumn  ;  but  ii  that  opportunity  be  past, 
then  earlj;  in  sparing ;  jbut  t^ie  fprmer  is  the  best,  the  plants  being  strong 
by  the  j^llowing  tujmi^g-ovit  time.  Tak^  cuttings  pf  the  most  likely 
young  shoots,  either  from.p^nts  in  the  open  groun4«  or  in  pots,  and 
in^i:t  t]iem  in  iiY^ll-draii>e4. pots,, giving  plenty  of  room  to  each  cutting, 
ia colder  ^.preyeiit  th^m  fogging  off,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do. 
The  bottom  pf  e^ch  cutting  should  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below, the^  surface.ofj.be  white  sand.  After,  insertion,  plaee  the 
pot  in  moderate,  bottone^  heat  for  about  a  ^eek,  or  until  the  bottom  of 
t^e  cuttings  are  caliced,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  shelf,  in  an 
airy  part,  of  the  greenhouiiQ.  .  In  this  situation  keep  them,  till  January, 
and  then  pot  \hev\  into,  sixty-sized  po^s,  and  keep  them  in  a  close  frame, 
or  other  similar  place  for  a  week  or  two,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
commencing  growth  again,  and  may  have  a  due  admission  of  air  as  the 
season  advances,  being  kept  in  a  frame  or  pit, — ^keeping  them  near  to 
the  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up  weakly.    The  piin- 
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opal  tLing  to  guard  against  in  their  young  state  i*  damp,  u  almoit  the 
least  degree  of  it  destroys  them. 

Bv  the  following  May  the;  will  have  made  strong  bushy  plaota.  Let 
a  bed  be  prepared,  nf  light,  but  Dot  very  rich  mould  ;  for  if  too  rinh, 
they  do  not  bloom  ^o  freely.  Plant  them  out,  with  balls  entire,  at  about 
ten  inches  apart ;  and  if  the  succeeding  season  be  a  dry  one,  let  them 
htTC  a  little  water  erery  evening,  to  assist  them  in  speedy  growth.  By 
the  early  part  of  July  they  will  begin  to  bloom,  and  w^  be  heautifol 
throughout  the  season.  A  bed  of  tbem  in  profhae  bloom  KMn^lee  a 
spread-out  dark-speckled  veltet  ind  green  mantle.  The  plants  so 
treated  become  quite  bushy,  fill  the  bed  well,  and  rarely  become  more 
than  nine  inches  high.  They  may  be  readily  increased  by  seeds ;  but 
planta  irom  cuttings  blcmm  much  more  profusely. 


DIELYTftA  SPECTABILIB. 


In  a  previous  number  of  this  Magadne,  we  noticed  this  beautiAd 
flowering  plant,  bat  it  appears,  from  several  commtiDications  we  have 
recently  received,  that  there  are  many  of  oar  country  readers  who  have 
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not  yet  seen  the  plant.  We  therefore  gire  mn  engr^^^  representadoir 
of  its  form  of  grovrth,  and  extend  our  remarks  relative  to  its  caltiTa^ 
tion»  &c. 

A  celebrated  poetess  of  our  own  coantrj,  Mary  Roberts,  when 
writing  upon  flowers  universallj,  and  in  her  usual  delightful  strain, 
exclaims : 

Ye  **  lUn  of  earth,**  that  ndhntly 

Light  up  nuui^t  darktome  read. 
Well  did  the  poet  deem  of  you. 

Who  caUM  Jon  '«  MnUea  of  OodI  " 

Creation*i  morniog  mw  your  hirth 

In  Eden's  hliaafal  howen ; 
And  still  on  this  sin-blighted  earth. 

Ye  shed  a  charm,  sweet  flowers  t 

No  solitude  so  drear  and  deep, 
Bat  there,  in  light,  are  je ; 
.Breathing  from  trale  or  monntaia  steep 
Beaatj  and  fragrancy. 

Amongst  the  uniyersal  constellation  thus  embraced,  the  Dielytra 
sPBCTABiLis  shines  with  peculiar  lustre,  being  one  of  the  most  lovely. 

Mr.  Fortune,  who  was  sent  to  China  to  collect  plants  bj  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  states  he  first  saw  the  Dielytra  speetabitU  growing, 
along  with  the  beautiful  Weigelia  rosea,  in  the  artificial  rocks,  in  the 
Grotto-garden,  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  that  it  is  one  of  the  plants 
of  which  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  so  very  fond,  and  that  thej  culti- 
Tate  with  so  much  pride  in  all  their  gardens.  Figures  of  it,  in  bloom, 
appear  in  many  of  the  dra¥rings  of  their  most  admired  flowers  on 
China  ware.  Mr.  Fortune  thus  saw  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  we 
hare  not  any  clear  account  of  its  being  seen  otherwise  than  in  cultivation. 
Linnaeus,  who^r«^  published  it,  does,  it  is  true,  give,  in  his**  Species 
Flantarum,"  Siberia  as  its  native  country,  and  the  late  possessor  of  the 
Linusean  Herbarium,  has  added,  "  or  Tartary."  The  original 
flowering  specimen  is  in  the  Linnsean  Herbarium.  It  appears  to  have 
been  known  only  in  Northern  China,  bearing  the  coldest  atmosphere 
uninjured. 

Since  its  introduction  by  the  Horticultural  Society  to  our  own 
country,  it  has  been  liberidly  dispersed  by  the  Society,  and  has  been 
most  successfully  cultivated  in  our  stoves,  conservatories,  green-houses, 
frames,  and  in  the  open  air,  where  it  proves  to  be  quite  hardy,  and 
becomes  a  magnificent  plant.  We  have  had  accounts  of  several  fine 
grown  plants,  in  both  the  south  and  north  parts  of  England. 
It  has  been  usually  considered  to  be  a  plant  which,  when 
vigorous,  grew  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  nigh,  and  of  propor- 
tionate breadth ;  but  a  correspondent  recently  sent  us  an  account  of  its 
beine  grown  in  the  open  border  in  a  gentleman's  garden  at  Lexden* 
heath,  near  Colchester,  to  the  following  extraordinary  size : 

**  The  plant  to  which  I  allude  was  planted  in  1850,  and  was  then  only 
a  few  inches  high.  During  that  year,  and  in  1851,  it  grew  and 
flourished  wonderfully,  but  this  year,  1852,  it  has  reached  a  size  and 
form  that  very  far  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of.    In  the  middle  of  August  it  became  necessary  to  cut  it 
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clown^  on  Bocount  of  its  enonnoas  size,  to  prerent  it  from  destroying 
some  neighbouring  roses,  and  it  then  measured  upwards  of  thirty  feet 
in  circuxnSference,  and  fiye  feet  high.  Between  last  April  and  August 
it  frequently  bore  upwards  of  two  hundred  perfect  spikes  of  flowers 
at  once,  and  had  not  a  single  stem  or  branch  broken  by  the  wind^ 
although  it  was  in  a  rery  bleak  and  exposed  situation.  It  was  planted 
in  the  richest  artificial  soil  that  could  be  made,  and  during  winter  it  is 
left  wholly  unprotected." 

Although  the  plant  can  be  grown  to  the  aboTC-named  size,  it  forms 
a  most  charming  bedding  plant,  growing  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot, 
or  foot  and  a  half  high,  blooming  profusely.  The  richer  and  deeper 
the  soil,  the  more  yigorous  it  becomes ;  which  can  be  promoted  more  or 
less  by  applying  liquid  manure.  It  is  of  such  an  accommodating 
character  that  it  may  be  grown  at  any  size  desirable,  by  regulating  the 
compost,  &c.,  accordingly. 

It  is  Tery  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  as  is 
done  with  the  Daluia,  and  it  strikes  as  freely,  rlants  raised  from 
cuttings  in  spring,  duly  potted,  &c.,  and  turned  out  into  the  flower* 
garden,  will  begin  to  bloom  about  Midsummer,  and  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  season.  Plants  struck  during  summer,  and  rested  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  put  out  into  the  border  early  in  March,  will 
bloom  from  the  beginning  of  May,  or  earlier  in  warm  situations. 

Where  estabUshed  plants  are  already  in  the  open  ground,  nothing 
more  is  required  now  than  corering  the  plants  over  with  dry  leaves  a 
few  inches  thick,  and  spreading  a  little  soil  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  away.  This  is  sufficient  winter  protection  for  any  part  of  Britain. 
After  the  decay  of  the  flowering  stems,  in  doors,  its  thick  fleshy  roots 
require  to  be  kept  dormant,  sinular  to  what  is  done  with  Alstrcemerias, 
&c.,  and  after  a  season  of  rest,  the  roots  may  be  divided  if  required 
for  increase,  and  the  plant  started  into  growth. 

It  is  a  charming  plant  for  stove,  green-house,  sitting-room,  or  gar- 
den,  and  will  flourish  in  anv  well-aspected  window  in  town  or  country. 
Its  long  graceful  racemes  of  drooping  flowers  are  admired  by  all  who 
see  them.  The  outer  petals  are  of  a  rich  rosy-red,  and  the  inner  ones 
nearly  white. 

A  PLANT  MORPHOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

BY  THB  RBV.   DR.'  M'OOSH,  OF  BRSCHIN,  RBAD   TO  THB  BOTANICAL   80C1BTY  OP 

BDINBUBOB. 

AccoRDrNO  to  the  common  idea,  a  Plant  is  composed  of  two  essen- 
tially distinct  parts,  the  stem  and  the  leaf.  The  axis  of  the  embryo 
proceeds  downward  and  upward  simultaneously,  the  descending  axis 
being  the  root,  and  the  ascending  one  the  stem  or  trunk,  ^on  these 
axes  others  are  formed  as  subterranean  or  atrial  branches.  The  leaf  is 
formed  upon  the  ascending  axis,  and  besides  its  common  form,  it 
assumes,  while  obeying  the  same  fundamental  laws,  certain  other  forms, 
as  in  the  sepals,  the  petals,  the  stamens  and  pistils.  This  makes  a 
plant  a  dual,  or  composed  of  two  essentially  different  parts.  But  to  us 
It  appears  possible  to  reduce  a  plant  by  a  more  enlarged  conceptum  <^ 
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its  nature  to  ai\  nnitj.  According  to  our  idea,  it,  consists  essentially  of 
a  stem  sending  put  other  stems  sirnilar  to  itself  at  certain  angles,  and  in 
such  a  regiUar  manner  that  the  whole  is  mad^  to  take  a  predistennined 
form.  The  sscending  axis,  for  instance,  Bends  out  at  particular  normal 
angles  in  each  tree  branches  similar  in  structure  to  itself.  These  lateral 
branches  again  send,  ou^  branchlets  of  a  like  nature  with  themselves, 
and  at  much  the.  same  angles.  The  whole  tree  with  its  branches  thus 
comes  to  be  of  the  same  general  form  as  every  individual  branch,  and 
every  bcanch  with  its  branchlets  comes  to  be  a  type  of  the  whole  plant 
in  its  skeleton  and. outline. 

Taking  this. idea  of  a  plant  along  with  us,  let  us  now  inquire  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  morphological  anslogy  between  the  stems  and  the 
ribs  or  veins  of  the  leaf.  .  ^s  these  veins  are  vascular  bundles,  proceed- 
ing from  the  fibro>  vascular  bundles  pf  the  stem,  they  may  be  found  to 
obey  the  same  laws.  Physiological  confirmations  of  this  presumption 
may  be  found  in  the  foUowing  circumstances: — (1.)  Both  stem  and 
Tein  are  capable  of  becoming  a  spine,  the  stem  as  in  the  Thorn,  the  vein 
as  in  thie  Thistle.  .  (2.)  It  is  also  an  unsettled  question  whether  the 
inflorescence  and  s^^vessels  in  many  cases  arq  formed  out  of  meta* 
morphos^  leaver  or  metamorphosed  branches.  The  very  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  dispute  shows  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  leaf  and 
branch.  (3.)  The  vein  of  the  leaf  is  capable,  equally  with  the  stenoi,  of 
producing  a  leaf  bud,  as  in  Brryophyllum  and  Gloxinia. 

We  begin  with  the  examination  of  those  plants  which  have  a  fiilly 
veined  or  reticulated  leaf,  and  here  we  shall  find  a  morphol(^ical 
analogy  between  the  l^af  and  the  branch,  and  the  leaf  and  the  whole 
plant.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  resemblance  can  be  observed  only 
when  both  the  stems  and  the  veins  are  fully  and  fairly  developed.  Let 
us  first  insp^t,  in  a  general  way,  the  leaf  of  a  tree  with  its  central  vein 
or  veins,  and  its  side  veins..  £v^n  on  the  most  careless  inspection,  the 
central  vein  will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  central  stem 
or  axis  of  the  tree,  and  the  side  veins  to  the  branches.  Let  us,  then, 
look  at  the  tree  when  stripped  of  its  leaves  in  winter,  and  we  shall  see 
how  like  it  is  in  its  contour  and  skeleton  to  the  contour  and  skeleton  of 
a  leaf.  We  shall  be  particularly  struck  with  this,  if  we  view  it  in  the 
dim  twilight  or  the  "pale  moonlight"  between  us  and  a  dear  sky.  In 
both  leaf  and  tree  we  see  a  central  stem  or  stems  with  ramified  appen- 
dages going  off  at  certain  angles ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  tree,  in 
its  outline,  tends  to  assume  the  form  of  a  leaf.  • 

The  general  impression  produced  by  a  first  glance  will  be  confirmed 
em  farther  inspection..  The  antilogy  between  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf 
and  the  skeleton  of  the  .branch  nuiy  be  seen  in  a  number  of  points,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  vesemblance  between  the  ramification  of  the  plant 
and  the  ramification  of  the  venation  of  the  leaf.  (1.)  Some  trees,  such 
as  the  Beech,  the  Ehn,.  the  Oak,  the  Holly,  the  Portugal  and  Bay 
Laurels,  the  Privet,  the  Box,  will  be  found  to  send  out  side  branch^ 
along  the  axis  from  the  root,  or  near  the  very  root ;  and  the.'  leaves  of 
those  trees  have  little  or  no  petiole  or  leaf  stalk,  but  begin  to  expand 
from  nearly  the  very  place  where  the  leaf  springs  from  the  stem.  There 
are  other  trees,  as  the  Common  Sycamore  (the  Scotch  Plane-Tree),  the 
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Peach,  the  Chestout,  the  Pear,  the  Cherry,  the  Apple,  which  haye  a 
considerably  long  unbranched  trunk,  and  the  leaves  of  these  trees  will 
be  found  to  have  a  pretty  long  leaf  stalk.     (2.)  Most  of  our  low- 
branching  herbaceous  plants^  such  as  the  Mallow,  Rhubarb*  Tussilago* 
Marsh  Marigold,  Lady's  Mantle,  Hollyhocks,  send  out  a  considerablo 
number  of  stems  from  near  the  root;  and  it  will  be  found  in  exact 
accordance  with  this  that  those  set  off  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  a  con- 
siderable number  of  main  veins  or  ribs,  which,  as  they  spread,  cause 
the  leaf  to  assume  a  rounded  shape.     In  these  plants  the  morphological 
resemblance  between  tree  and  plant  is  seen  horizontally  and  not  vertigo 
eally.     In  this  respect  these  plants  are  different  from  our  forest-trees^ 
which  send  up  commonly  one  main  axis  with  lateral  branches,  and  have 
in  their  venation  one  Ic^ading  vein  with  side  yeins.     (3.)  Some  trees* 
such  as  the  Beech,  the  Birch,  the  Elm,  send  up  one  lai^  main  stem, 
from  which,  throughout  its  length,  there  proceed  comparatively  small 
branches,  pretty  equal  along  the  axis,  and  it  will  be  found  in  such  cases 
that  the  leaf  has  a  central  vein  with  pretty  equally  disposed  vans  on 
either  side.    Other  trees,  again,  tend  rather  to  send  off  at  particular 
heights  a  number  of  .comparatively  thick  brandies  at  once.    This  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  common  Sycamore,  the  Chestnut,  and  the 
Laburnum.    The  trunk  of  the  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo  platanus),  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  commonly  divides 
itself  into  four  or  five  large  branches,  and,  in  precise  analogy,  we  find 
the  leaf  at  the  top  of  a  pretty  long  leafstalk  sending  off  four  or  five 
lai^  veins.    The  Chestnut  tends  to  send  off  at  the  top  of  the 
unbranched  trunk  a  still  greater  number  of  branches ;  and  we  find,  in 
correspondence  with  this,  that  its  leaf  is  commonly  divided  into  seven 
leaflets.     The  Laburnum  (and  also  the  Broom  and  Clover)  goes  off  in 
triplets  in  respect  of  leaflet  and  ramification.   In  such  cases  it  will  com- 
monly be  found  that  the  leaf  is  compound;  and  we  are  to  regard  all 
9uck  compound  leaves  a*  one,  and  representative  of  the  whole  tree. 
Generally  it  is  the  whole  leafage  coming  off  at  a  given  place  which 
represents  the  whole  tree,  and  the  single  leaf,  vrhen  there  are  a  number 
of  leaves,  represents  merely  the  branch.     (4.)  Some  plants,  such  as  the 
Rhododendron,  the  Azalea,  and  the  Lupine,  send  off  leaves  which  have 
a  tendency  to  become  whorled,  and  their  branches  have  also  a  tendency 
to  become  verticillate.     (5.)  The  stems  of  some  trees,  such  as  the 
Thorn  and  Laburnum,  are  not  straight,  and  the  branches  have  a  twisted 
form ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  vein  of  the  leaf  of  these  trees  is  not 
straight,  and  that  the  leafage  is  not  in  one  plane.     This  is  also  seen  in 
the  Elm.     (6.)  In  some  trees,  such  as  the  Beech,  the  stems  go  off  in 
nearly  straight  lines,  and  the  leaves  are  found  to  have  a  straight  vena- 
tion.    In  other  trees,  again,  such  as  the  Chestnut,  the  branches  have  a 
graceful  curve,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  curved  in  much  the  same 
way.     (7.)  In  most  plants,  the  ai^le  at  which  the  side  stems  go  off  will 
be  found  to  widen  as  we  ascend  to  the  middle,  and  thence  to  decrease 
as  we  ascend  to  the  apex,  and  the  venation  of  the  leaves  will  be  found 
to  obey  a  similar  law.     This  helps  to  give  both  to  tree  and  leaf  their 
beautiful  oval  outline.     In  some  plants,  again,  such  as  the  Poplar  and 
Birch,  the  angles  are  widest  at  the  base,  and  tend  to  narrow  as  we. 
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ascend ;  and  both  leaf  and  tree,  in  such  cases,  assume  a  kind  of  trian- 
galar  form.  (8.)  Generally  we  shall  find  a  correspondence  between  the 
angle  of  the  ramification  of  the  tree  and  the  angle  of  venation  of  the 
leuf.  We  have  made  a  sufficient  number  of  measurements  to  be  able  to 
aaj  that  there  is  often  such  a  correspondence.  But  it  should  be 
acknowledged,  that  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  angle  of  the 
venation  of  the  leaf^  it  is  most  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  normal 
ramification  of  the  tree ;  for  the  angle  at  which  the  branch  goes  off  is 
liable  to  be  modified  hj  a  great  number  of  circumstances.  All  that  we 
argue  for  is  a  general  correspondence  between  the  tendency  of  the 
direction  of  the  branches  and  the  tendency  of  the  direction  of  the  veins 
of  the  leafage ;  a  tendency  liable,  however,  to  be  affected  by  a  great 
number  of  circumstances,  natural  and  artificial.  li  it  alway$  to  be 
remembered^  that  it  is  the  whole  leafage  eomng  out  at  a  given  plate, 
which  repreeents  the  tree ;  and  the  single  leaf,  where  there  are  more 
leaves  than  one,  represents  the  branch  or  the  young  tree.  It  is  only 
thus  that  I  can  bring  the  Ash  and  Mountain  Ash  into  accordance  with 
.^  these  views.  The  whole  leafage  with  its  stalk  represents  the  tree,  and 
the  leaf  branch  and  leaflet  the  branches  and  branchlets,  as  also  the 
young  tree. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  ALLAMANDA  CATHAKTICA. 

BT  MK.  F.  TMORNB,   OP  BHUCKBUROH    PIBK. 

This  fine  blooming  hothouse  climber  derives  its  name  from  Dr.  F. 
Allamand,  formerly  a  Professor  at  Ley  den.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1785  ;  and  although  it  has  been  so  many  years,  yet  it  is  not 
usually  grown  and  bloomed  as  it  is  capable  of,  and  its  merits  entitle  it 
to.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  another  stove  plant  more  easy  of  culti- 
vation, and  it  has  the  additional  excellence  of  not  being  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  any  kind  of  insect.  I  have  had  it  growing  by  the  side  of 
Stephanotus  noribunda  for  some  months,  a  plant  which  every  grower 
well  knows  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  white  bug,  and  we  may 
term  it  almost  a  bug- breeder.  Its  large  orange-coloured  blossoms, 
combined  with  a  long  continuation  of  bloom,  renders  it  highly  attractive 
and  beautiiiil.  It  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  it  deserves ;  it  ought  to 
be  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants. 

Cuttings  from  the  young  wood  will  strike  fireely  in  sand,  and  the  pot 
plunged  to  the  rim,  where  there  is  bottom  heat  at  about  seventy  degrees ; 
give  but  little  water,  as  the  cuttings  are  very  apt  to  damp  off.  Plants 
struck  the  early  part  of  summer,  will  make  fine  flowering  specimens  the 
following  season.  A  cutting  of  18;)1  was  potted  last  May,  into  a 
twelve-inch  pot,  using  leaf-mould  and  loam,  in  equal  portions  with 
one-fourth  silver  sand.  In  this  compost  it  grew  vigorously ;  and  being 
trained  to  a  trellis,  by  the  end  of  July  the  trellis  was  completely  fur- 
nished with  young  wood,  at  which  time  it  began  to  produce  flowers  at 
the  extremities,  and  had  a  succession  of  bloom  for  four  months  from 
each  shoot.  Similar  to  the  Oleander,  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
flowering,  it  requires  water  daily,  and  sometimes  twice,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.     A  little  liquid  manure,  applied  occa- 
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rionaUy,  greatly  promotes  the  size  of  its  fine  fannel-shaped  bloom*  which 

are  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.     During  winter,  it  has  but 

little  water— just  enough  to  preserve  life,  and  to  give  it  a  season  of  rest. 

Early  in  March,  the  side  shoots  are  pruned  into  one  eye,  and  the 

plant  dUsrooted  and  repotted  into  the  same  sized  pot,  then  plunged  in 

iwttom  heat  until  the  roots  are  fairly  estabUshed.     Plants  managed  in 

this  way  will  last  for  many  years,  in  the  same  sized  pots  and  trellises, 

and  are  brought  into  a  flowering  state  much  earlier  than  they  are  when 

planted  in  a  consenratory  border^  as  the  roots  require  to  be  contracted, 

m  order  to  have  them  bloom  at  an  early  stage  of  growth.     It  grows 

freely  in  compost  of  equal  parts  of  one  year  old  turfy  loam,  sandy 

peat,  and  well-rotted  cowdung,  with  leaf-mould. 
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Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  Magazine,  and  observing  that  remarks 
on  the  Camellia  but  seldom  appear  therein,  I  am  induced  to  forward 
you  some  particulars  of  a  magnificent  collection  of  these  noble  flower- 
ing plants,  grown  and  bloomed  with  extraordinary  success,  very  far 
beyond  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  in  the  nursery  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  of  Exeter. 

During  the  past  season,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  that  place, 
an^  previous  thereto,  a  friend  of  mine  called  my  attention  to  the 
Camellias,  adding,  "  You  will  behold  the  richest  floral  treat  in  that 
class  of  plants  you  ever  beheld."  I  confess  I  was  a  little  scrupulous 
as  to  that,  havmg  in  various  parts  of  England  seen  celebrated  collec- 
tions, and  very  superb  plants ;  but  on  entering  the  Camellia-house  at 
Exeter  nursery,  I  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  and  almost  fancied 
myself  in  "a  more  genial  country  and  clime."  The  house  is  about 
200  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  width  and  height,  where  the 
plants  were  growine  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  permanently  planted  out 
in  the  bed,  resemblmfi;  huge  laurels,  some  of  which  were  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  more  than  half  that  across,  feathered  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  regular  branches  of  the  beautiful  shining  evergreen  foliage, 
and  literally  covered  to  the  very  summit  by  one  entire  mass  of  flowers. 
I  observed  splendid  plants  of  Chandlerii,  Donkelarii,  and  Bealii,  and 
Duke  of  Devonshire  in  profuse  bloom. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  treatment,  by  which  such  magnifi- 
cent, luxuriant  plants  are  produced: — Compost,  Two  parts  of  good 
turfy  peat,  one  part  of  strong  hazel  loam,  having  previously  been  one 
year  in  stack,  with  the  addition  of  one-sixth  the  quantity  of  the  others 
of  good  gritty  sand,  these  were  properly  mixed  together,  and  baring  a 
▼ery  liberal  drainage.  During  the  period  of  growth,  liberal  supplies  of 
water  are  given,  and  as  much  given  at  each  watering  as  will  moisten  all 
the  soil.  During  summer  the  house  is  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  the 
admission  of  air.  The  roof  of  the  house  only  is  glass,  and  but  little 
fire  is  given  at  any  time,  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  frost  from  the 
plants. 
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BY  AN  AMATXUR   OROWCR. 

This  most  beaatifblfloweHkig'phitit  IS  seldom  seen  now-a-days.  One 
or  two  made  their  appearance  at  the  London  Exhibitions  the  past 
season,  which  I  hope  will  revive  its  merited  popularity.  Why  it  is 
so  8eldokn>>gFowii,I'6vppo8e,-arises  from  some  mistaken  apprehension 
of  its  being  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  am 
aware  some  valuable  instructions  as  to  its  successful  management  have 
appeared  in  former  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  but  such  may  not  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  present  reader ;  I  therefore  hand  you  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the-  mode  of  treatment  which  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

Seed  can  be  procured  of  the  seedsmen ;  sow  it  on  finely-sifted  leaf 
soil  and  sandy  peat ;  below  may  be  of  rougher  materials  of  the  same 
kind,  and  a  free  drainage. 

Seed  may  be  procured  of  most  of  the  seedsmen.  At  the  end  of 
February  sow  the  seed.  Take  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  boggy 
peat,  well  broken  together ;  fill  one-third  of  the  depth  of  a  pot  with 
drainage,  and  over  it  the  compost ;  press  the  top  even,  and  upon  it 
spread  a  portion  of  silver  sand^a  quarter  of  an  inch  will  do  ;  sprinkle 
it  with  water,  soW  the  seed  thinly,,  and  just  cover  it  with  sand ;  then 
cover  it  with  a  bell-glass,  and  place  it  in  a  hot-bed  frame.  Pot  the 
plants  singly,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  in  small  pots,  keeping  them  in 
the  frame,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  overhead ;  and  if  the  pots  were 
placed  in  a  shallow  trough,  or  each  on  a  saucer,  allowing  an  inch  deep 
of  water,  they  will  be  advantaged  by  it ;  repot  as  required,  so  that 
they  ma;y,  by  the  end  of  summer,  be  in  large-sized  sixties  or  forty- 
eights.  Water  veiy  tparingly  during  autumn  and  winter^  but  do 
not  allow  one  drop  to  fall  upon  the  leaves.  Keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  in  the  warmest  part  of  a  dry  greenhouse,  or  cool  part  of  a 
stove.  Early  in  February  remove  them  into  a  warmer  situation, — 
forcing-pit,  or  cucumber-frame,  &c.,  to  push  them  a  little,  and  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  grow,  repot  them  "  entire  balls  *'  into  large  pots  to 
bloom.  They  still  must  be  kept  in  the  frame  or  forcing-house ;  a  moist 
heat  they  mu9t  have,  and  be  liberally  supplied  vrith  water,  new  milk 
warm,  and  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure. — An  Amateur, 
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"Absorption  and  Fixation  of  Manure  by  Earths. — ^AIl  earths 
suited  to  the  proper  culture  of  good  vegetables  in  general  come  under 
the  denomination  of  loams,  which  must  be  understood  to  comprise 
varying  proportions  of  sand,  clay.«  iron,  and  carbonate  qf  lime  (chalk), 
sand  and  claybei^ig  the  preponderating  .constituents.  Loams  absorb 
manures,  and  hold  them  fast ;.  thus  (whUe  themselves  being  converted 
to  soil)  they  prepare  .the.  decomposable  matters  that  they  have  absorbed, 
and  bring  them  into  the  condition  of  raw  sap — a  fluid  which  the  plant 
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ean  alone  attract  as  ita  essential  aliment.  Sand,  and  that  fine  earth 
called  peat  or  moor-soil,  though  suitable  to  the  hair-rooted  tribes,  do 
not  retain  manures,  and  therefore  are  designated  hungry,  being  inca* 
pable  of  sustaining  the  higher  vegetable  crops.  These  facts  compriso 
the  leading  principles  of  the  sublime  theory  which  it  is  our  object  to 
render  plain  and  comprehensible. 

"  The  dark  fluid  which  runs  too  much  to  waste  from  dung-hills  and 
compost  heaps,  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  experiment ;  or,  in  lieu  of 
it,  a  good  substitute  can  be  easily  prepared  by  infusing  a  quart  measure 
of  horse-droppings  that  have  been  collected  two  or  three  months  (and 
so  far  fermented  as  to  be  somewhat  blackened),  in  a  gallon  of  boiling, 
pure  rain  water.  As  dune  in  the  state  described  has  acquired  a  portion 
of  the  peculiar  product  of  decay  called  kumua,  two  fluid  drachms  (equal 
to  about  a  dessert  spoonful)  of  strong  liquor  of  pure  ammofita,  are  to  be 
added  when  the  heat  is  much  reduced.  The  whole  should  then  be 
stirred  repeatedly,  and  thus  left  to  digest  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  ammonia  will  have  united  with  the  humus  matter,  and  a  deep 
brown  liquid  manure  will  be  the  result.  It  should  be  dearly  under- 
stood that  any  kind  of  such  fluid,  however  prepared,  from  the  excre- 
ments of  animals  or  of  poultry,  whether  recently  made  and  sweet>  or 
in  a  state  of  decay  and  fetid,  will  answer  equally  well ;  but  the  foregoing 
preparation  is  recommended  to  enable  the  inquiring  operator  to  '  begin 
at  the  beginning,'  and  thus  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  every 
individual  process.  When  the  mixture  has  remained  undisturbed  for 
some  hours  after  the  last  stirring,  the  liquor  should  be  strained 
through  a  cloth  or  flannel  drainer,  and  kept  in  a  bottle  or  covered  jug 
for  future  operations." — J.  Towers,  Esq.,  Magaeine  of  Botany. 

In-door  Plants. — As  the  plants  are  placed  in  or  near  windows, 
there  is  no  injurious  deficiency  of  light ;  but  as  it  comes  to  them  most 
intensely  on  one  side,  they  should  be  half  turned  round  every  day,  that 
their  heads  may  have  a  uniform  appearance,  and  the  leaves  be  not 
turned  only  in  one  direction.  If  the  window  faces  the  south,  the  intense 
heat  and  light  should  be  mitieated  during  the  mid-day  of  the  summer 
months  by  lowering  the  blind.  Whenever  the  out-door  temperature 
is  not  below  34°,  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  having  the  window  and 
door  of  the  room  open.  They  cannot  have  too  much  fresh  air  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  if  they  are  not  grown  under  a  Wardian  case  ;  for 
the  exterior  air  always  contains  a  due  proportion  of  moisture,  whilst  the 
air  of  a  room  is  as  invariably  drier  than  is  beneficial  to  the  plants.  A 
due  supply  of  moisture  in  the  air,  as  well  as  in  the  soil,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  room  plants.  To  obtain  this  in  the  best  available 
degree,  little  porous  troughs,  constantly  filled  with  water,  should  be  kept 
on  the  stand  among  the  pots ;  and  the  saucers  of  the  pots  themselves, 
if  made  according  to  Hunt's  plan,  may  always  have  a  little  water  re- 
maining in  them.  The  application  of  water  to  the  soil  requires  far 
more  attention  than  it  usually  receives.  Room  plants  mostly  are  the 
proteg^  of  ladies,  who  administer  water  with  their  own  hands,  and  so 
kmg  as  the  novelty  and  leisure  prompt  to  this  attention  all  goes  well ; 
but  no  room  plant  ever  existed,  perhapsf,  which  was  not,  at  some  period 
of  its  life,  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  housemaid,  with  the  frequent 
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usual  consequences  of  a  deluge  of  water,  cold  from  the  pump,  after  tbt 
roots  had  become  heated  and  parched  hj  dajs  of  total  abstinenoe. 
Plants  so  treated  cannot  flourish.  The  water  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  kitchen  for  some  hours  before  it  is  applied  to  the  plantSt 
so  that  it  may  be  as  warm  or  warmer  than  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be 
added.  It  may  be  given  in  dry,  hot  weather  erery  second  day*  and  in 
such  abundance  as  to  pass  slightly  through  the  earth  into  the  saucers. 
— American  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 

Glass  Walls.  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Turnh am 
Green. — In  our  last  account  of  this  establishment  we  announced  that 
the  example  of  Mr.  Ewin's  glass  walls,  about  which  so  much  interest 
has  everywhere  been  excited,  was  put  up,  though  the  painting  and  other 
details  connected  with  its  erection  were  not  quite  finished.  These  are 
now  completed,  and  it  is  being  planted.  In  one-half  are  Vines  and 
Figs,  which  are  intended  to  be  permanent,  together  with  the  large 
plant  of  Psidium  Cattleianum,  which  formerly  grew  in  a  tub  in  the  cur- 
vilinear Vinery,  and  the  other  half  contains  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Camellias,  Oranges,  Euonymus  fimbriatus.  Fuchsias,  Clematis,  Roses, 
Escallonia  macrantha,  and  things  of  that  description  ;  so  that  not  only 
will  the  value  of  these  walls  be  tested  as  regards  the  production  of  fruit, 
but  also  that  of  flowers.  Of  their  excellence  in  both  respects,  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  but  of  that  more  hereafter.  While  on  the  subject 
of  new  fruit-producing  contrivances,  we  may  mention  that  the  Peaches 
on  the  tree  covered  by  Cottam  and  Hallen's  Peach-frame  are  not  so 
fiir  advanced  as  those  on  neighbouring  trees  on  the  open  wall.  This  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  very  excellent  results  have  been  ob- 
tained from  facing  trees  with  glazed  sashes,  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  crop  on  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  progressing  as  favourably  as  could 
be  desired,  and  the  trees  are  in  the  best  possible  condition,  ^ing  fur- 
nished, in  most  cases,  with  plenty  of  healthy  foliage  to  the  very  ground. 
— Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Veronica  Andersdni. — Early  in  sprmg  I  purchased  a  small  plant, 
and  as  it  is  a  quick  grower,  I  repotted  into  one  twelve  inches  across,  in 
a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  old  rotten  cow- 
dung,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal.  I  placed  in  a  pit-frame 
till  May,  and  then  plunged  it  up  to  the  rim  in  the  ground  in  the  open 
garden,  where  it  was  duly  attended  to  with  water  and  training.  It 
remained  there  till  the  end  of  September,  and  then  removed  into  the 
greenhouse.  The  plant  is  erect,  four  feet  high,  with  side  branches  from 
the  bottom  to  the  very  top,  except  the  last  part  of  the  principal  leading 
shoot.  Each  side  shoot  has  a  terminal  flowering  spike  of  from  three 
to  six  inches  long,  in  all  fifty-two  spikes.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour 
according  to  age,  being  pale  blue,  rose,  and  white.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  plants  for  autumn  decoration  of  a  greenhouse,  con** 
servatory,  entrance -hall,  or  sitting-room.  Small  plants,  too,  I  find 
bloom  very  abundantly.  It  is  a  cheap  plant,  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
readily  increased  by  cuttings.  It  is  an  hybrid  raised  between  Veronica 
speciosa  and  Veronica  salicifolia. 


flower-beds,  it  always  promotes  an  abundance  of  flowers,  also  give 
manare,  leaf  mould,  &c.  Frost  paves  the  path  for  it  to  be  done  vrith- 
out  injury  to  walks  or  grass.  Have  all  standard  Roses,  and  other  hke 
groniog  plants,  well  secured  bv  a  stake.  Nothing  is  equal  to  Thi 
RosK  GiRDLB,  sold  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  156,  Cheapside,  cheap  and 
Taloable. 

Fuirist's  Plowerb. — Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  should  only  bs 
kept  jiul  moilt  (not  wet),  and  be  jutt  preierred  from  frost.  If  the 
embryo  flower  be  affected  by  frost,  it  is  always  injurious  i  give  air, 
however,  on  every  likely  occasion.  Sow  seed  early  this  month.  Carna- 
tions, I^cotees,  and  Pinks  in  pots  require  to  liHTe  air  tieely,  but  water 
■panngly.  Protect  from  excess  of  rain.  Prepare  compost  for  the 
former  noio. 

JPinit  and  Pa»aie*  in  beds  require  that  the  lateral  branches  are 
se^ired  by  pegs  or  sticks  from  injury  by  wind.  Fir  or  Yew  branches, 
a  foot  or  so  high,  pricked  round  or  in  the  bed,  is  an  excellent  protec- 
tion from  wind.  A.  sprinkling  of  soot  oyer  the  bed  tends  to  preserve 
Pinks  from  rabbits  and  snails. 

Raimnruliuei  and  Anemone*  planted  last  autumn  protect  from  frost. 
The  bed  for  planting  in  next  month  should  now  be  turned  over  for  the 
laat  time  ;  pick  out  all  worms,  and  give  it  n  alieht  spriakling  of  lime ; 
then  spread  the  bed  evenly,  and  it  will  be  cansolidated  by  the  planting 
period.  Choice  Hyaeinlhi  protect,  an  inverted  garden-pot  will  do. 
Dahlia  roots  stored  safely  from  frost  are  not  necessarily  secure  from 
decay.  The  best  sorts,  if  a  tai^e  stock  is  desired,  will  now  require 
potting  and  placing  ia  the  frame,  TiiUpi  still  guard  from  frost,  for 
they  rarely  throw  up  perfect  blooins  if  touched  by  frost.  Divide  and 
replant  herbaceous  perennials,  &c.  If  autumn  sowing  of  annuals  was 
omitted,  now  sow  some  in  small  pots,  place  them  in  a  frame,  and  turn 
them  out  in  the  beds  early  in  April :  such  will  bloom  early. 

IM  TBB  roROIHO  STOVB. 

Sow  seeds  of  tender  annuals,  as  Cockscomb,  Amaranthus,  &c.,  to 
have  them  fine  specimens  for  the  greenhouse  in  summer ;  and  Ten-week, 
Russian,  and  Prussiau  Stocks,  &c.,  to  bloom  early,  should  be  sown  in 
pots,  or  be  sown  upon  a  slight  hot-bed ;  also  some  other  of  the  half- 
tender  kinds,  to  prepare  them  strong  for  early  summer  blooming. 

The  Jacobes  and  other  Amaryllises,  should  be  repotted  ;  also  to  havfl 
>  few  early  blooming  plants  of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Gesnerias,  ftc. 
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they  should  he  started,  and  when  heginnmg  to  push,  separate  and  pot 

singly. 

Cuttings  of  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Anagallis, 
Himimeris,  Bouyardia,  &c.,  desired  for  planting  out  in  heds,  should 
now  he  struck.  Now  sow  Mignonette,  to  hloom  early  in  boxes  or  pots, 
or  to  turn  out  in  the  open  borders. 

IN  THB  GRBBNHOUBB,  *e. 

Never  give  heat  to  Heaths  as  long  as  frost  can  be  kept  out  by  cover- 
ings. A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  never  injure  Cape  Heaths,  whereas 
fires  are  their  ruin.  Let  the  air  blow  upon  them  on  all  favourable 
occasions  :  so  with  the  entire  class  of  A  etc  Holland  plants.  Azalea 
indica  required  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  by  cuttings,  may  be 
transferred  to  a  warm  temperature  to  excite  an  early  growth.  Cuttings 
will  be  found  to  root  much  better  eaWy  in  the  season  than  at  a  later 
period.  Re-pot  Cinerarias,  Gladioli,  Alstroemeria,  Lilium,  &c.  Cal- 
ceolarias— re-pot  seedlings,  strike  cuttings.    Avoid  damp. 

Fuchsias  wnich  have  been  at  rest,  and  increase  is  wanted,  force  them 
into  shoots  to  strike  from. 

IN  THB  8TOV8. 

The  plants  best  adapted  for  forcing  are  Roses,  Persian  LUacs^ 
Axaleas,  Acacia  armata,  Neriums,  Gardenias,  Rhodora,  Heliotropes, 
Correas,  Deutzeas,  Mezereums,  Coronillas,  Cytissus,  Ribes,  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias,  Sweet  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cactus,  Cyclamens,  and 
the  old  Eranthemum  pulchellum  with  its  fine  blue  flowers,  Justicia 
speciosa,  camea,  and  flavescens,  Gesneriee  Zebrina,  Poinsettia,  pulcher- 
rima,  and  ApheUandria  cristata,  are  fine  winter-blooming  plants. 
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Unitt  in  Landscapb  Gardkning. — Unity,  or  the  prodnetion  of  a  wbole,  is  a  leftdii^ 
principle  of  the  highest  importance  in  every  art  of  taite  or  design,  without  which  no  latia- 
fiietory  result  can  be  realized.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  mind  can  only  attend, 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  to  one  object,  or  one  composite  sensation  at  the  same  time. 
If  two  distinct  objects,  or  classes  of  objects,  present  themselves  at  onoe  to  us,  we  can  only 
attend  latisfactorily  to  one  by  withdrawing  our  attention  for  the  time  from  the  other* 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  rcferenoe  to  this  leading  principle  of  unity.  In  landscape  garden- 
ing, violations  of  the  principle  of  unity  are  often  to  be  met  with,  and  they  are  always 
indicative  of  the  absence  of  correct  taste  in  art  Looking  upon  a  landscape  from  the 
windows  of  a  villa  residence,  we  sometimes  see  a  considerable  portion  of  the  view  embraced 
by  the  eye  laid  out  in  natural  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  upon  one  side,  or  perhaps  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  scene,  a  formal  avenue  leading  directly  up  to  the  house.  Such  a 
view  can  never  appear  a  satisfactory  whole,  because  we  experience  a  confusion  of  sensa- 
tions in  contemplating  it.  There  is  an  evident  iDcoagmity  in  bringing  two  modes  of 
srranging  plantations  so  totally  different  under  the  eye  at  one  moment,  which  distracts 
Esther  than  pleases  the  mind.  In  this  example  the  avenue,  taken  by  itself,  may  be  a 
beautiful  object,  and  the  grapes  and  eonnected  manes  may  in  themselves  be  elegant,  yet  if 
the  two  portions  are  seen  together  they  will  not  form  a  whole,  because  they  cannot  maka 
a  composite  idea.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  something  unpleasing  in  the  introduction 
of  fruit-trees  among  elegant  ornamental  trees  on  a  lawn,  or  even  in  assembling  together  iA 
the  same  beds  flowering  plants  and  culinary  vegetables — one  class  of  vegetation  suggesting 
the  useful  and  homely  alone  to  the  mind,  and  the  other  avowedly  only  the  ornamental. 
In  all  works  of  art  which  command  universal  admiiatioa,  we  discover  a  unity  of  concep? 
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tion  tnd  eompontion,  »  noitj  of  tatte  and  exacnUoii.  To  uieiiiblo  in  a  unfjLt  compotitioA 
fonni  which  sre  dueordaDt,  and  portlona  dinimUar  in  plan,  can  onlj  afford  pleasure  for  a 
thoit  time  to  UsteleM  minds  or  those  fond  of  trifling  and  puerile  conceits.  The  prodne- 
tion  of  an  accordant  whole  is,  on  the  contnuy,  capable  of  affording  the  most  permanent 
eojojment  to  educated  minds  everywhere,  and  at  all  periods  of  time. — Douminff  on  LoMd- 
ioapA  Gafdmtmg. 

WiMTBRiNo  Carnations  and  Picotbbs. — ^I  observe  in  a  recent  number  a  correspondr 
ent  complains  of  his  plants  being  much  affected  vrith  the  black  spot  on  the  leaves.  It  will 
he  more  prevalent  this  excessive  wet  autumn,  and  as  a  remedy,  the  leaves  must  all  be 
carefuUj  brushed  over  with  a  small  soft  brush,  and  csiefnlly  cut  awaj  any  decayed  leaves, 
or  points  of  such.  Keep  them  clean  by  a  repetition  of  this  attention  once  a  fortnight,  and 
give  all  possible  air  to  the  plants  (only  save  them  from  wet  overhead)  at  front  and  back, 
so  that  a  current  passes  through  ;  by  this  means  the  planta  will  become  what  is  termed 
**  stocky,*'  robust,  and  not  spindled  up  weakly  ones.  If  the  frame  faces  to  the  north  it  is 
best,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  plants  back,  and  to  become  stiff  and  bushy.  If  a  little  sulphur 
be  sprinkled  on  each  dork  spot,  it  will  stop  its  progress.-- ^n  (Hd  PraetUioaer. 

Irrigating  Land. — The  jfollowlng  remarks  were  drawn  up  more  particularly  in  refer* 
cnce  to  Agriculture ;  but  as  the  principle  will  equally  apply  to  Floriculture,  dec,  we  there- 
fere  introduce  it  into  our  pages. 

Irrigation. — The  mode  in  which  irrigation  benefits  meadows  is  still  doubtful ;  bat  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  phenomenon  is  a  complex  and  not  a  simple  one ;  I  mean 
that  the  causes  of  action  are  more  than  one,  or  even  than  two.  It  is  important  to  clear  up 
this  point,  as  by  doing  so  we  shall  then  understand  better  how  to  proceed  with  the  investi- 
gation in  future.  The  deposition  of  solid  matter  held  in  suspension  is  unquestionably  one 
principle  mode  of  aeUon,  but  assuredly  not  the  only  one,  for  a  clear  spring  iasning  from 
tbo  hill-side  sometimes  b^ns  to  act  at  once  upon  vegetation  as  it  were  from  the  cradle. 
Not  only  are  the  watera  of  a  muddy  river  and  of  a  crystal  brook  different,  but,  as  Sir 
Btafford  Northeote's  gutterer,  Mr.  Bllis,  informed  me,  the  efiect  is  distinct  and  sometimes 
opposite.  A  thick  stream,  experience  shows,  improves  the  condition  of  land— ^  clear 
stream  may  even  impoverish  the  soil,  though  it  brings  the  Grass  forward.  There  is  no 
pH^nit  bMV,  if  we  consider  that  the  turbid  water  adds  permanently  to  the  soil :  the  clear 
vnOer,  by  stimulating  the  herbage,  occasions  elements  of  Tegetablie  life  to  be  withdrawn 
from  it.  If  SQOcessive  crops  then  be  rwnoved  without  any  return  of  manure,  the  natural 
result  will  be  impoverish  monL  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  clear  water  itself  has  two  modes 
of  action.  First,  by  salta,  it  may  hold  in  solution  ammonia,  for  instance,  derived  from  the 
fivm-yaid,  and  very  probably  also  ammonia  brought  up  by  deep-seated  springs  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  Hero  let  me  remark,  since  landowners  have,  I  know,  been  deterred 
from  attempts  at  irrigation  by  the  absence  of  lime  from  their  streams,  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  streams  flowii^  from  chalk  hills  are  undoubtedly  good,  softness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  test  of  the  best  water  in  Devonshire,  the  classic  limd  of  hill-side  irrigation. 
The  remaining  cause  of  action  is  certainly  warmth*  and  even  here  the  action  may  be  idso 
a  double  one.  Warm  springs,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  most  effective,  imparting,  no 
donbt,  their  temperatnn  to  the  ground ;  but  all  streams  probably,  when  made  to  pais  over 
land,  impede  the  radiation  of  heat ;  that  is,  check  the  escape  of  warmth  from  the  ground. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  effect  of  irrigation  in  improving  land  hr  exceeds  any  other 
known  method.  Some  time  ago,  I  gave  a  statement  of  the  number  of  sheep  kept  by  me  on 
a  water-meadow,  which  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  miataken  one.  I  can  now  say,  that 
this  year  the  yield  of  my  water-meadows  has  been  further  increased  ;  and  that  on  a  piece 
of  poor  peaty  land,  recently  irrigated,  the  fifth  crop  of  Italian  Rye-grass  has  been  already 
semed,  two  crops  being  cut  and  three  fed  off;  all  the  crops  bulky,  and  produced  by  the 
simple  stream  only,  not  by  any  liquid  manure. '  The  application  of  the  water  in  dry  sum- 
mers is,  I  find,  an  important  advantage  gamed  in  addition.  I  said  formerly,  that  it 
uiTolved  some  risk  of  rot  to  the  sheep,  and  1  did  not  escape  the  rot  altogether  myself  two 
yean  ago ;  but,  by  using  more  precautions,  I  find  the  advantage  greatly  preponderate.  If,  as 
appears,  land  can  now  be  irrigated  at  the  cost  of  1/L  per  acre,  the  profit  will  be  at  least  100 
per  cent. ;  for  no  farmer  can  doubt  that  the  yearly  value  of  the  land  must  be  increased  to 
|he  extent  of  \L  at  the  lowest.  I  most,  therefore,  once  more  advise  those  who  have 
streams  at  command,  and  poor  land  that  can  be  flooded,  to  examine  for  themselves  the  west 
eonntry  catch-meadows,  especially  those  recently  made  by  Mr.  Smith  upon  Exmoor. — ilfr» 
Pmae^,  M  Ae  JomrwU  of  Ob  AsfnaMmxU  Society,  VoL  XllL 

VsG STATION  OF  THR  Capb  OF  GooD  HopR. — The  passage  from  India  to  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  bad  been  so  abort,  thai  the  mind  still  retained  a  lively  impression  of  tiio 
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former*  What  a  contrut  mt  that  produced  !  Intteed  of  the  denee  jongle  there  ejiprtred 
a  ridge  of  mountunt  bat  thinly  covered  with  verdare ;  inttced  of  the  laife  foliage  of  the 
tropici,  low,  bard-leaTed  bathes;  instead  of  the  noble  timber,  no  trees  except  those 
taken  hj  man  under  his  particalar  care ;  and  instead  of  the  elegant  festoons  of  siry 
Rattans,  the  leafless  Yroowenhaar  (Cassjte  filiformis,  linn.),  which,  at  if  to  hnmble  the 
pride  of  that  tribe  from  which  poets  are  wont  to  select  their  wreath,  hangi  slovenly  over 
the  branches  of  the  Rhas  glabra.  Nevertheless,  to  a  Eoropean  the  Cape  flora  presents  a 
most  pleasing  aspect.  He  is  no  longer  perplexed,  ss  in  the  forests  of  eqoinoetial  America 
or  Asia,  bj  the  earioos  habits  and  strange  foliage  of  the  vegetation,  but  meets  at  every 
step  forms  which  have  for  centariet  not  only  beeo  eoltivated  in  botanic  gardens,  bat  have 
become  naturalized  in  every  cottage  of  his  native  soil ;  the  Heaths,  the  loe-plants,  the 
Geraniums,  the  Callaa,  and  many  others,  are  weleome  sights,  recalling  to  mind  many  a 
happy  scene ;  and  even  the  botanist,  if  on  one  hand  he  mast  regret  that  he  ftilt  to  discover 
additional  genera  and  species,  on  the  other,  cannot  but  rejoice  that  his  favourite  science 
has  already  made  such  progress  as  to  render  so  remote  a  portion  of  the  globe,  in  aspect  at 
least,  familiar.  The  neighbourhood  of  Simon*s  Town  eoniitts  of  a  ridge  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, which  are  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone,  and  present,  especially  daring  the  dry 
season,  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  barren  and  uninviting  appearance.  Like  many  similu 
localities,  however,  it  is  very  productive,  and,  on  account  of  ita  climate,  by  far  richer  than 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  Proteacea  are  particularly  abundant.  The  Protea  cynaroides, 
Linn.,  may  be  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection,  producing  heads  fluently  more  than  eight 
ioches  in  diameter.  It  is,  however,  less  frequent  than  its  congener,  the  Protea  grandifloia, 
Tbunb.,  which  indeed  is  so  common  that  it  imparts  a  bluish  hue  to  some  plaoea,  and  thus 
forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  colonists  call  it  Wagenboom,  and  employ 
its  wood  to  make  feUoes,  a  purpose  for  which,  on  account  of  its  toughness,  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  The  Wagenboom  is  from  eight  to  fburteen  feet  high,  and  supplies,  like  sevenl 
other  ProteaceK,  the  principal  fuel  of  Simon^s  Town.  We  can  hardly  reconcile  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  any  one  should  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  cut  down  plants  which  we 
esteem  so  higlily,  and  on  whose  structure  and  cultivation  so  many  learned  treatises  have 
been  written.  I  must  oonfess  that  when  witnessing  the  proceeding  for  the  first  time,  my 
feelings  were  almost  akin  to  those  of  a  soldier  in  a  certain  comedy,  who,  on  entering 
Fiance,  discovers  to  bis  surprise  that  even  the  children  speak  French,  a  language  which 
hitherto  he  had  considered  merely  as  an  accomplishment  of  adults.  I  waa  much  struck 
with  the  Myrica  cordifolia,  Linn.,  which  covers  whole  tracts  of  the  downs,  and  appean  at 
first  sight  to  be  abont  two  or  three  feet  high ;  on  a  closer  inspection,  however,  it  becomes 
evident  that  what  seems  to  be  little  bushes  are  only  the  branches  of  subterranean  trees  I 
I  succeeded  in  fireeing  several  firom  the  sand — ^not  a  very  difflcult  operation — and  found 
regular  stems  ereeping  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  attaining,  in  some  inttanees,  as 
much  as  sixty  feet  in  length.  The  plant  performs,  therefore,  the  same  office  at  the  Cvp9 
as  several  Carices  in  Northern  Europe — that  of  keeping  down  the  loose  shifting  sand. 
Another  plant,  which  both  man  and  nature  have  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  is  the  Paaide 
Vygen  (Mesembryanthemum  edule,  Linn.).  On  the  road  between  Simon^t  Town  and 
Wynbei|[  whole  acres  are  planted  with  it.  The  vernacular  name  of  the  latter,  I  ma/  add, 
has  occasionally  been  confounded  with  that  of  an  allied  species,  the  M.  acinaciforme,  Linn. 
The  plant  called  Hottentou'  Vygin  or  Paarde  Vygen  (Hottentots*  Fig  or  Horse-fig)  is  the 
M.  elude,  Linn.,  while  that  termed  Zyre  Vygen  (Sour  Fig)  is  the  M.  acinaciforme,  Linn., 
and  not  vice  versa,  as  some  author*  have  it.  TIm  ravines  proved  at  this  season  the  most 
profitable  localitiea,  abounding  in  Lobeliaoess,  Epilobium  villosum,  Tbunb.,  a  supposed 
variety  of  £.  hirsutnm,  Linn.,  Ckmphocarpus  fmticosns,  R.  Br.,  Psoralia  pinnata,  Linn., 
P.  aphylla,  Linn.,  Richardia  J&thiopica,  Kunth,  Ferns,  Briza  maxima,  Linn.,  Nerine 
Samiensis,  Brunias,  Lycopodia,  Pbylicas,  Jungermannias,  and  the  Kweek  grata  (Cynodon 
Dactylon,  Pers.).  The  latter  forms  an  excellent  turf,  and  seems  to  stand  a  remarkable 
degree  of  drought  without  changing  its  natural  colour.  The  Richardia  (Calla)  ^thiopica 
is  called  Verkensbladen  (Pigs*-leaf  )•  The  colonitta  tell  an  anecdote  of  it  which  ahowa 
what  a  mere  name  may  tometimet  do.  A  lady  of  the  Ciqie,  who  visited  Holland,  was 
invited  to  see  a  most  beautiful  plant  firom  her  own  country.  She  was  conducted  to  a 
greenhouse,  and  the  proprietor  waa  just  on  the  point  of  delivering  an  eloquent  panqiyrie, 
when  the  visitor  exclaimed :  **'  Why,  these  are  nothing  but  pig  leaves  T*  The  Dutchman 
was  quite  shocked  that  any  one  should  have  such  bad  taste  as  to  apply  to  so  fine  a  produc- 
tion such  an  unpoetical  name.  Yet  it  is  a  question  whieh  of  the  two,  Ricliardii  iEtfaio- 
pica  or  Verkensbladen  is  the  most  expressive ;  the  one  indicates  the  native  eountry,  the 
ether  the  use  of  the  plant.    Swine  are  very  fond  of  the  leavte  of  this  plant.  On  Thursday, 
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Ifmrcfa  IStK,  lf«Hn.  Zeyber,  Rour,  mnd  Juritx,  aod  mytelf  atoended  Table  Mounuin. 
Mr.  Ecklon  ivould  h«Te  joinod  the  party,  boi  being  fa  advanced  in  yean,  and  debilitated 
bj  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  bot  conntiy,  be  (eared  that  he  ahould  not  be  able  to  reach 
the  topi    We  ttarted  at  dawn,  and  toolc  the  ntnal  road  up  the  kloof.   Never  have  I  enjojed 
an  exeonion  to  maeb.     The  daj  waa  beautifallj  clear,  the  company  delightful,  and  Mr. 
Zeyher  made  lo  many  inleretting  remarks  on  the  different  plants,  that  time  seemed  to  fly 
with  more  than  ita  usoal  speed.     At  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  we  found  a  grove  of  the 
Lencadeodron  argenteum,  R.  Br.,  which  produces  its  branches  in  whorls,  snd  with  the 
regularity  of  the  pine.    It  is  the  only  indigenous  tree  I  saw  in  the  Cape  Town  district ; 
for  the  TiigUia  Capensis,  Lam.,  which  is  frequent,  has  been  brought,  according  to  Mr. 
Zeyer,  from  some  distant  part  of  the  colony,  and  the  others  from  Europe,  Asia,  America, 
Anstialja — in  fine,  firom  every  part  of  the  globe.     A  strange  mixture,  indeed,  is  thus  pro- 
daoed.    Here  stands  a  tall  Eucalyptus  near  the  Populus  tupa,  there  the  Nicotiana  glauca 
in  company  with  the  Cypress  of  the  Levant  and  the  Casuarina  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
all  apparently  growing  as  vigorously  as  in  their  native  soil.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when 
we  reached  the  summit.  Most  places  generally  fall  short  of  the  expectations  formed  of  them, 
but  never  was  I  more  disappointed  than  with  Table  Mountain.     During  my  travels  I  have 
visited  several  mountains  hr  more  deserving  of  renown  than  this ;  the  Montana,  or  Galera 
de  Chorcha,  in  Veraguas,  is  certainly  more  regular,  larger,  and  bolder  in  outline.     The 
view  of  the  town,  the  bay,  and  the  island,  however,  and  the  surrounding  flora,  made  up  in 
some  measure  for  the  disappointment     Having  taken  our  breakfast  near  a  little  fountain, 
we  commenced  ransacking  the  platform.     The  Diia  ferruginea,  Swartz,  was  plentiful;  but 
of  the  Herschelia  coelestis,  R.  Br.,  one  of  the  rarest  plants  of  the  country,  only  a  few  spe- 
cimens could  be  found,  as  some  previous  visitors,  probably  attracted  by  its  lovely  colour, 
bad  gathered  a  whole  bunch,  which  they  had  left  behind.    On  descending  a  few  hundred 
feet  we  came  to  a  valley.    There  the  Diss  grandiflora,  Linn.,  probably  the  finest  of  all 
terrestrial  Orchidese,  grew  in  great  perfection  on  the  sides  of  rivulets,  places  which  during 
the  wet  season  are  entirely  under  water.     We  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens, 
and  continuing  our  ramble,  met  with  the  Erica  lutea,  E.  cornuta,  E.  glutinosa,  Harveya 
tnbata. — Smmatm^  m  Hooktr'$  Journal, 

New  and  Superb  Carnations  and  Picotbrs.  Camaiioiu, — General  Mack, 
Puxley*s,  C.  B.,  Friar  Lawrence,  May's,  R.  P.,  Acca,  Puxley's,  S.  P.,  Poor  Tom,  May's, 
R.  P.,  Benedict,  May*s,  R.  P.,  Magoificut,  Schofield*s,  R.  P. 

Piootsu. — Lady  Macbeth,  May^s,  heavy  red-edged,  Lavinia,  May's,  medium-edged  red, 

Theodore  (Buswell),  heavy-edged  red. 

Ann  (Schofield),  ditto  ditto. 

Bianca  (May),  heavy  P.  K 

Bridesmaid  (Matthews),  light  dittos 

Countess  (Fellowes),  heavy  ditto. 

Diadem  (Fellowes),  ditto  ditto. 

Haidee  (Fellowes),  light  ditto. 

Lady  Franklin  (Merry weather),  light  purple  edge. 

Calliope  (May),  medium  rose  edge. 

Julia  (May),  heavy  scarlet  edge. 

Rosalind  (May),  medium  rose  edge. 

Unexpected  (Marris),  heavy  rose  edge. 

Tictoria  Regina  (Marris),  heavy  scarlet  edge. 
We  pride  ourselves  upon  growing  a  teUelion^  and  we  would  not  willingly  introduce  a 
second-rate  into  our  stock.  Some  of  the  above  are  of  the  rarest  mi^ificence,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined  when  we  state.  Lady  Macbeth  excels  in  splendour  the  far-fiimed  Mrs. 
Norman  ;  and  fine  as  the  light  purples  at  present  in  cultivation  are,  Ophelia,  Ganymede, 
Ac.,  Bridesmaid  and  Haidee  completely  distance  them.  In  heavy  roses,  Julia  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  Marris's  Victoria  Regina,  now  at  length,  after  our  long  patience,  to  be  had, 
?ueen-like,  leadt  ike  ekus.  Of  flowers  out  last  season,  add  to  your  collection  Ringleader 
Msrsden),  S.  B.  It  is  a  *'  Cuizon  ^  flower,  fine  in  form  and  texture,  bright  in  colours, 
and  well  defined.  Companion  (Nether wood),  P.  F.,  a  norihern  variety,  and  Warrior, 
C.  B.,  a  Lancashire  flower,  we  have  a  good  report  of;  but  these  we  have  not  seen. — (E.  S, 
DodweO,  Midland  Florist.) 

Prrparino  Pelargoniums  for  cuttino-down. — This  treatment  is  an  essential 
one  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  admired  flowering-tribe.  To  do  this  aright  is  not 
geneially  known,  and  of  course  not  practised.     To  continue  watering  them,  as  heretofore. 
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up  to  the  tim«  «f  cuttuig-dovs  ii  wroof ,  and  the  ttciiit  left  will  raielj  breik  ftwly,  tad 

the  entire  plant  it  much  injared,  aod  often  periehei.  When  the  pUnti  have  done  bloom- 
ing, place  them  in  an  open  lituation,  bat  where  ndn  will  not  iiidl  upon  them,  and  for  a 
fortnight,  at  leaat,  do  not  give  them  any  water,  or  lay  them  down  on  their  aides,  which 
will  answer  too.  This  process  tends  to  lesicn  the  sap  and  retard  its  motion,  the  perspiring 
and  elaborating  influences  render  the  shoots  in  proportion  more  firm,  and  the  sap  becomes 
duly  organized.  It  is  essential  always  to  get  the  stoma  well  ripened,  and  then  the  pUnta, 
and  cuttings  too,  will,  under  due  treatment,  answer  every  expecution.  After  this 
preparation,  cut  in  the  shoots  to  aa  few  buds  aa  you  please,  ail  will  push  shoots— but 
when  the  stems  are  unripe  and  fleshy,  perhaps  one  bud  might  push,  and  even  such  rarely 
grow  well  afterwards.  When  the  ripe  wood  haa  been  shortened,  do  not  give  water  for  a 
few  days  after,  then  only  a  little,  in  four  or  five  days  a  little  more,  and  the  new  shoots 
must  break  their  buds  before  a  regular  watering  is  given.  When  the  shoots  are  an  inch 
or  so  long,  the  plants  will  require  repotting,  and  the  extra  new  shoots  be  taken  away. 

An  Exhibitor. 

Pink  Bbdh.— I  am  an  old  Pink^grower,  in  a  northern  county,  where  the  perfect  full 
lacing  of  every  petal  is  a  desideratum.  In  this  particular,  we  northern  florista  excel  the 
southern  considerably — such  are  my  conclusions  from  what  I  have  seen  at  the  London  exhi* 
bitions.  Now,  in  order  to  have  full  perfect  lacing,  let  the  plants  have  food  to  induce  it ; 
give  the  bed  about  eight  inehea  deep  of  old  rotten  dung  to  the  same  depth  of  good  loam. 
If  you  do  this  at  the  end  of  July,  let  the  bed  settle,  and  at  the  end  of  Augaat  plant  in  it 
In  February  following,  lay  three  or  four  inches  more  dung  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
just  cover  it  with  good  loam  ;  the  rains  will  filter  through  it,  and  laetd  flowers  you  will 
have  to  perfection.  Of  course  where  tbe  buds  are  too  numerous,  they  are  thinned,  one 
only  to  each  stem,  and  one  of  these  too  are  cut  away.  I  also  grow  some  of  the  best  in 
similar  compost,  in  large  pots,  with  success,  though  never  had  the  blooms  as  large  as  the 
others — but  it  affords  the  advantage  of  getting  the  blooms  forward,  or  keeping  them  back, 
for  an  exhibition.  A  North  Country  Florist. 

Daphnb  indica  rubra.  This  is  a  capital  plant  for  tbe  greenhouse,  blooming  mneh 
freer  than  the  white* flowered,  and  it  is  of  easier  culture.  I  am  a  Covent-garden  Florist, 
and  grow  a  vast  nnmber  for  the  purpose  of  its  cot  flowers.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings 
of  the  new  shoots,  cutting  them  off  with  a  small  portion  of  the  old  wood — that  is,  as  close 
to  it  as  possible,  and  insert  them  in  silver-sand,  sinking  the  pot  in  a  medium  hotbed,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass.  The  readiest  method  to  get  blooming  planta,  ia  to  have  a 
number  of  the  common  Daphne  laureola,  in  pots,  and  graft  the  D.  indica  rubra  upon  these 
stocks,  doing  it  on  the  tongue  system.  The  pots  should  be  ptaeed  in  gentle  bottom  heat, 
and  the  union  is  soon  effected.  Tbe  strong  planta  having  bloomed,  have  all  tbe  shoots 
cut  back  to  about  one-half  their  length,  and  then  are  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed-fnune,  or 
forcing-house,  and  when  the  new  shoots  are  just  beginning  to  push,  the  planta  are  repotted, 
in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  having  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver-sand.  When 
the  shoots*  have  pushed  a  due  length,  the  ends  are  stopped,  they  push  again  and  are 
stopped ;  then  they  are  removed  into  the  open  air  in  a  sheltered  situation,  open  to  the  son, 
to  ripen  their  wood,  and  then  removed  to  a  shady  border  till  the  end  of  September,  when 
they  are  taken  into  a  greenhouse,  and  a  portion  forced  sneeeesively  as  wanted.     J.  B.  S. 

Cape  Pxlargoniums. — On  a  former  occasion  I  sent  some  observations  on  this  very 
interesting  and  pretty  tribe  of  plants.  During  the  past  season,  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  specimen  shown,  both  in  the  form  of  the  plants,  and  the  freedom  of 
bloom.  Under  tbe  term  **  Cape  Pelargoniums,*'  of  course  are  included,  as  usual,  several 
genera,  besides  Pelaigoniums,  as  Campy lia,  Pbymatanthus,  &c.  One  of  the  exhibitors, 
**  a  celebrated  one,**  gave  me  tbe  following  particulars  of  his  mode  of  culture :  compost, 
one  part  of  year  old  turfy-loam  to  two  of  peat,  with  a  portion  of  old  rotten  cow-dung,  and 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  white  sand ;  also  a  free  drainage.  A  few  bita  of  charcoal,  or  broken 
stones  are  scattered  amongst  it,  After  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  water  is  gradually 
lessened,  so  as  to  give  them  a  resting  season.  This  class  of  plants  has  not,  ^*  generally  ** 
numerous  roots,  so  that  due  care  is  necessary  not  to  over  water  them.  Some  kinds  are  liable 
to  become  naked,  but  this  class  of  plants  bears  cutUng  in,  and  somewhat  buaby  plants,  aa 
were  tbe  collection  my  friend  exhibited  the  past  summer.  I  have  taken  descriptive  notes 
of  a  number,  which  I  will  forward  for  the  nexth  month's  Magazine. 

A  London  MirchaNT. 
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THE  generic  nime  Defphinium  it  derived  frotn  the  Greek,  DeipUit, 
■ignifjfiag  n  DolpMn,  becavse  the  flower-bufb,  before  tbty  are 
expanded,  in  Btiape  resemble  that  fish.  Its  common  English  name  of 
tiarktpHr  hai  been  given,  in  conseqaence  of  the  horn-shaped  neefary 
of  the  flower  being  in  form  like  the  spur  of  a  lark's  foot.  It  also  u 
called  Lark's-claws,  Lark's-toes,  and  Luk's-heel.  Id  France  it  is  aJao 
called  Kntght's-9pur,  and  Rojal  Comfie^.  In  Italjr,  little-spur  and 
Kii^-llower. 

Gkrard  mentions  the  Larkspur  amongst  the  flowers  which  were 
cultivated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  bat  he  does  not  seem  to 
hare  been  acquainted  with  any  in  its  doable  state.  In  the  earlj  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  one  or  more  varieties  having  double 
flowers,  and  which,  we  are  told,  were  eagerly  sought  after.  It  appean 
to  have  beeu  abont  the  period  when  the^n'monM  raged  to  such  exceaa 
amongst  the  Dutch  that  the  first  double  ones  were  raised,  as  we  find  the 
double-blossomed  noticed  by  Parkinson,  in  1629,  who  speaks  of  the 
great  varieties  of  colours  in  these  <lou£/e-flowered  Larkspurs  ;  and  he 
remarks,  that  the  loss  of  the  spur  occurred  when  the  blossom  was 
double.  From  the  6/iie-coloured  flowers  a  good  ink  has  been  made, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  alnm. 

That  a  flower  of  so  much  elegance  of  shspe  and  so  beautiful  in  the 
variety  of  its  cohinring,  as  the  I^rkspnr  is.  should  have  been  suffered  to 
pass  unnoticed  by  Enittish  poets,  Appears  surprising ;  for  the  lively  ai  d 
delicate  hues  of  the  flower — as  blue,  rose,  violet,  white,  pink,  lilac,  &c., 
produce  a  most  beautiful  appearance  in  the  flower-garden,  either  grown 
sin^y  or  in  masses.  A  bed  of  the  dwarfer  sorts  of  mixed  coloars  is 
esceedinglv  handsome  whton  in  bloom. 

Is  flonu  language,  the  Larkspur  is  made  the  emblem  of  liffhtneta— 
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an  sppeUation  wbich  the  rraceful  airiness  with  whieh  these  flowers  are 
placed  on  the  branches  irmj  justifies. 

This  fine  flowering  genus  now  contains  fifty-eight  hardj  herbaceous 
perennial  ^cies  and  Tarieties,  besides  the  numerous  annual  ones. 
Some  of  the  perennials  grow  from  six  to  eight  feet  high ;  their  tery  long 
spikes  of  flowers  are  very  ornamental,  and  at  the  back  part  of  a 
boundary  border  of  a  flower-garden  have  a  very  interesting  appearance.' 
The  dwarf-growing  are  admirable  for  the  beds  of  mixed  perennials,  and 
deserve  a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 

Some  very  superior  varieties  have  been  raised  within  the  last  few 
years ;  viz..  Beauty  of  Charonne,  Mooreii,  Wheelerii,  Weltonii,  Fulgens, 
Magnificum,  and  the  one  we  figure  in  our  present  Number,  viz.,  D. 
Heudersonii.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Cliauviere,  nurseryman  of  Paris, 
from  D.  chinense,  impregnated  by  D.  elatum-splendens.  It  is  of  a 
bushy  habit,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  fine  large  foliage,  a  profuse 
bloomer,  and  continues  flowering  to  the  end  of  summer ;  we  had  it  in 
fine  bloom  at  the  end  of  October.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  a  bed, 
or  grown  singly,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden.  Its  very 
large  rich  blue  blossoms,  with  such  a  distinct  white  eye,  are  exceedingly 
pretty.  It  was  sent  out  last  year  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  WeUingtou 
Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood. 
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Abelia  uniflora. — Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  received  it  from 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  discovered  it  in  the  north  of  China.  It  is  a 
spreadiug  small  shrub,  having  perennial,  broadish  lance-shaped  leaves, 
about  three  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  produced  two  or  three 
together  on  one  principal  footstalk,  which  arises  at  the  base  of  each 
leaf.  They  are  borne  in  profusion  for  several  inches  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  numerous  shoots.  Each  flower  is  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped,  the  tube  being  an  inch  long,  terminating  in  a  five-parted 
spreading  mouth  (limb),  white,  tinged  with  rose.  The  calyx  leaves  are 
of  a  rich  brown-red,  and  form  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  corolla.  The 
abundance  of  flowers  give  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  narrow- 
leaved  Weigelia  rosea  in  profuse  bloom.  It  flourishes  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  nursery  at  Bagshot,  and  proves  to  be  a  charming  acquisi- 
tion.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,^  4,694.) 

Alstromeria  plantaginea. — Mons.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels^ 
obtained  this  very  handsome  flowering  species  from  Brazil.  It  is  a 
herbaceous  plant,  with  erect  stiiF  stems,  each  terminating  in  a  large 
umbel  of  flowers.  Each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  bell-shaped, 
a  deep  orwige  outside,  yellow  within,  tipped  with  green,  and  spotted 
with  longish  dots  of  rich  brown.  It  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  It  requires  a  similar  treatment  to  the 
general  stock  of  Alstromerias.     (Figured  in  Flora  des  Serres,) 

Aquilegia  Kanaoriensis  (Kanao^  Columbine).— Dr.  Thompson 
sent  this  plant  from  Western  Himalaya  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,' 
Somewhat  resembles  our  common  Columbine,  but  of  a  dwaifer  habit. 
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The  flowers  are  of  a  purplish-blue,  and  the  points  of  the  petals  tipped 
with  white.     (Figured  in  Boi.  Mag,  4,693.) 

BsGONiA  RUBRO-VENiA  (Red-Teined). — This  very  pretty  sprcies 
has  been  sent  from  Bootan  to  Thomas  Nuttall,  Esq.,  of  BAiuhill,  near 
Preston,  in  Lancashire.  It  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  haying  largeish 
leaves,  and  the  red  floral  stems,  rising  about  nine  inches  high,  each 
terminating  in  a  corymbous  head  of  blossoms.  Each  flower  is  an  inch 
across,  and  the  two  inner  sepals  are  pure  white,  whilst  the  other  two, 
larger  in  size,  are  white,  beautifully  veined  with  red,  having  a  very 
interesting  appearance.  Like  most  of  the  Begonias,  it  is  a  valuable 
plant  for  winter  and*  early  spring  ornament.  (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag» 
4,689.) 

Begonia  THWAiTESii.->This  very  handsome  new  species  has  been 
sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  hj  Mr.  Thwaites,  Superintendent  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Peradenia,  m  Ceylon.  The  floral  stems  only 
rise  about  four  inches  high,  terminating  in  a  head  of  blossoms,  white 
tinged  with  pink,  each  flower  au  inch  across.  The  leaves  proceed  direct 
from  the  crowns  of  the  thick  fleshy  roots,  each  footstalk  about  four 
inches  long,  and  the  heart-shaped  leaf  about  five  inches  across.  When 
young  the  upper  side  is  of  a  lively  green,  edged  with  rosy-red,  having 
several  irregular  formed  markings  of  a  difierent  green,  and  the  under 
side  is  of  a  bright  rosy-red.  When  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full 
size,  the  upper  side  is  of  a  glaucous  green,  having  a  broad,  deep  red- 
purple  edging,  and  there  are  several  irregular  bright  green  markings 
over  the  surface.  The  under  side  is  of  a  rich  red- purple,  with  several 
bright  green  spots.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  exceedingly  handsome, 
and  render  the  plant  deserving  a  place  in  every  stove.  (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.^  4,692.) 

CoLENS  Macraei. — Mr,  Thwaites  sent  this  Salvia-like  flowering 
plant  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Ceylon  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew, 
where,  in  the  stove,  it  bloomed  in  profusion  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1852.  The  leaves  are  oval,  large,  green  above,  beneath  of 
a  deep  purple,  producing  a  fine  appearance.  The  flowers,  somewhat 
salvia- like,  of  middle  size,  are  white,  with  a  large  purple  blotch  on  the 
upper  Up,  and  are  very  pretty.  The  flowers  are  produced  very  nume- 
rously in  large  rosy-purple  coloured  stalks,  branching;  panicles,  and 
for  a  considerable  period.  It  forms  a  fine  numerously  branched  plant, 
two  to  three  feet  high.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.) 

Comaclinium  aurantiacum  (Synonyme,  Tithonia  splendens). — 
A  half-hardy  perennial  plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  com- 
positeSy  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  African  Marigold,  having 
scarlet  Zinnia  blossoms.  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  of  Belgium,  received  it 
from  Central  America,  and  during  the  last  summer  it  was  planted  out 
under  a  wall  in  front  of  a  stove  and  bloomed  beautifully.  It  grows 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  branching  and  flowering  freely. 

DiELYTRA  CHRYSANTHA  (the  Goldeu-flowcred).  The  lamented 
Douglas  first  discovered  this  plant  in  California;  but  recently  Mr.  Lobb 
met  with  it  in  California,  and  sent  seeds  to  Messrs.  Veitch^  *  of  Exeter, 
in  whose  nursery  it  has  bloomed.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial ;  stem  tall, 
leafy,  branching.   The  foliage  is  finely  cut,  hke  others  of  the  Fumarias, 
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of  a  glaucous-green.  The  flowera  are  produced  immeronBlj  in  stiff 
brancliiug  large  panicles,  and  are  of  a  rich  golden-jellow  colour.  Each 
blossom  is  about  an  inch  long»  and  stands  erect,  not  drooping  like  those 
of  Dieljtra  spectabilis.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  merits  a  place  in 
every  flower-garden.     (Figured  in  Paxion^s  Flower-Gardei^^  103.) 

Fuchsia  miniata. — A  native  of  New  Grenada,  somewhat  like 
F.  venusta,  having  long,  tubular  flowers.  The  tube  is  a  rich  red,  sepals 
same,  tipped  with  green,  and  the  corolla  scarlet.  Mr.  Linden  intro- 
duced it  into  Belgium. 

LoELiopsis  DOMINGEN8I8. — ^This  verv  pretty  flowering  orchid 
was  originally  found  on  trees  in  St.  Dommgo  by  Mr.  Makenrie.  It 
has  recently  bloomed  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  orchid-house  at  Pine- 
apple-place Nursery,  at  Mr.  Rucker's,  and  Mr.  Farmer's,  of  Nonsuch- 
Park,  in  Surrey.  £ach  flower  stem  rises  about  a  foot,  terminating 
with  a  head  of  about  eight  blossoms  ;  sepals  and  petals  lilac,  and 
the  large  labelinm  is  a  rdsy-red,  with  the  inside  of  the  tubular  part 
iirliite,  with  a  stain  of  yellow.  Each  flower  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
\ox^  on  a  footstalk  an  inch  long.  It  is  exceedingly  pretty.  (Figured 
in  Faxian*s  Flower-Garden,  105.) 

LlLIUM    CANADBNSB,    VAR.    OCCIDENTALS.— Thls    is   E    nstlVe   of 

California,  with  flowers  in  form  like  the  Scarlet  Martagon.  They  are 
of  an  orange- colour,  spotted  numerously  with  crimson.  It  has  long 
grassy  leaves,  and  as  many  as  ten  in  a  whori  around  the  stem.  It  is 
very  handsome,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Meriakia  Rarstenii.— a  stove  plant  belonging  to  the  Melas* 
tomads.  Each  flower  is  as  large  as  an  apple-blossom,  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour.  Mr..  Van  Houtte  says  it  is  a  rival  to  the  splendid 
Pieroma  elegans.     It  deserves  a  place  in  every  stove. 

Rhododendron  Louis  Phillippe.— A  magniflcent  hardy  hybrid 
between  R.  ponticnm  and  R.  arboreum.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer, 
and  the  blossoms  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson-red  colour,  beautifully 
spotted  with  rich  dark  purple.  This  very  superb  variety  was  raised 
by  Mons.  Bertin,  of  Versailles,  ten  years  ago,  but  only  first  bloomed  in 
^846.  Plants  can  now  be  purchased,  and  it  merits  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  such  like  shrubs. 

Rogiera  cordata  (Synonyme,  Rondoletia  cordata).  A  very 
handsome  blooming  stove  shrub,  the  flowers  being  produced  in 
cymous  heads  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour.  It  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Van  Houtte,  of  Belgium,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  being  a 
charming  companion  to  the  handsome  Rondoletia  speciosa  major, 

Senecio  concolor. — A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
flowers  are  in  form  much  like  a  Cineraria,  two  inches  across,  of  a  rich 
purple  colour.  It  is  a  charming  herbaceous  greenhouse  plant,  blooming 
from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  summer.  It  wUl  prove  to 
be  a  capital  bedding  plant  also.  It  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden. 

SiPHOCAMPYLus  PENDULtFLORUs.—It  IS  E  half-cHmbiug  hot-housc 
species,  with  beautiful  rose-coloiifed  flowers,  which  are  produced,  when 
the  plants  become  well  establtslied,  in  profusibn.  It  is  a  charming 
species,  and  its  climbing  habit  distinguishes  it  greatly  fVom  any  other 
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•pedes.     M.  Linden  introdaced  it  into  Belgium  ;  Mr.  Van  Houtte  has 
had  plants  of  it  in  bloom. 

Spathodsa  CAMPA.NULATA. — ^This  magnificent  flowering  plant 
belongs  to  the  Begonia  order.  It  is  a  natire  of  Western  Africa,  from 
whence  it  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitfield.  It  is  a  stove  plant, 
having  Ash-tree-like  foliase.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  but  when 
fully  blown  are  very  similar  to  a  Tulip  when  over-blown.  They  are 
produced  in  large  racemes,  each  having  from  six  to  eight  blossoms. 
The  flowers  are  of  firm,  leathery  substance,  and  of  a  fiery-orange  colour. 
Each  blossom  is  about  five  inches  across,  and  numerous  large  panicles 
of  such  fine  splendid  blossoms  render  it  highly  omanMntal.  A  fine 
plant  of  it  has  bloomed  at  Chatsworth. ' 


CULTURE  OP  THE  RANUNCULUS. 

BY    MR.  CAREY   TY80,    FLORIST,   WALLINOPORD,    BBRKSHIRH. 

Thk  very  beautiful,  gaily  -  coloured  Ranunculus,  that  gives  such 
splendour  to  our  vernal  parterres,  is  a  species  of  Crowfoot,  that  grows 
naturally  in  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries,  from  whence  it  has 
been  brought  to  beautify  our  owu  highly-favoured  island. 

The  Turks  cultivated  the  Asiatic  Ranunculus  at  Constantinople  for 
several  ages  before  it  was  generally  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
In  their  uuaguage  it  is  called  Tarobolus  Catamarlale,  and  their  account 
is,  that  a  yixir,  named  Cara  Mustapha,  who  delighted  to  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  Nature  in  solitude,  first  observed  amongst  the  herbage 
of  the  fields  this  hitherto  neglected  flower,  and  wishing  to  inspire  the 
then  reigning  sultan  with  a  tasto  for  flowers  similar  to  his  own,  he 
decorated  the  gardens  of  the  sersglio  vrith  this  new  flower,  which  he 
soon  found  had  attracted  the  notice  of  his  soyereign,  upon  which  he 
caused  it  to  be  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  east,  where  varieties  could 
be  found.  But  enclosed  within  the  inaccessible  walls  of  the  seraglio, 
those  flowers  remained  unseen  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  until  bribery, 
which  surmounts  the  loftiest  towers,  and  breaks  the  strongest  bolts, 
entered  the  palace  of  the  sultan,  and  secured  the  roots  of  these  highly- 
cherished  plants,  which  soon  afterwards  flourished  in  the  gardens  of 
every  court  in  Europe. 

French  writers,  however,  state,  that  this  charming  flower  was  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Crusades,  and  that  St.  Louis  first  brought  it  into  that 
country.  This  would  be  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Gerard  tells  us,  in  his 
"Herbal "  ^  that  reign,  "  that  one  kind  of  Ranunculus  groweth  natu- 
rally in  and  about  Constantinople,  from  whence  there  hath  been  brought 
jdants  at  divers  times,  but  they  have  perished  by  the  long  journey,  or 
want  of  skill  in  the  bringers.*'  Clusius  saith,  however,  that  he  then 
received  "  a  plant  fresh  and  greene,  the  which  a  domesticall  theefe  stole 
forth  of  his  garden."  The  Dutch,  who  studied  floriculture  as  an  art 
connected  with  trade,  soon  obtained  it,  and  turned  the  cultivation  of 
the  Biununculus  to  a  profitable  account.     The  English,  however,  hare 
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raised  a  far  greater  number  of  beautiful  Tarieties  than  any  other  nation, 
and  daring  the  last  century  the  flower  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
was  deemed  the  handsomest  ornament  of  the  flower-garden.  Since  that 
period  its  charms  have  increased  with  each  following  year  by  the 
addition  of  still  more  perfect  formed  flowers,  and  of  increased  beauty, 
justly  entitling  them  to  a  place  in  every  flower-earden. 

Agreeable  to  the  request  of  a  correspondent  m  this  Magazine,  that  I 
should  furnish  some  particulars  respecting  the  Ranunculus,  add  give  a 
list  of  a  few  of  the  best  varieties,  1  have  sent  the  present  communica- 
tion ;  and  the  following  observations  relative  to  its  treatment  are  suitable 
for  this  season : 

The  earliest  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  of  this  charming 
flower  are  the  procuring  of  good  sorts,  and  the  preparation  of  the  bed 
to  receive  them.  Were  this  the  middle  of  summer,  I  should  recom- 
mend the  turning  of  compost  to  fit  it  for  a  bed  to  be  prepared  in 
September,  to  be  no  more  disturbed  till  the  planting  season ;  but  as  it 
is  February,  I  should  recommend  to  those  who  have  not  prepared  their 
bed,  to  follow  a  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Marlborough,  about 
twelve  years  since,  and  more  recently  commended  by  Dr.  Horner.  If 
the  natural  soil  of  the  garden  be  not  loamy,  and  of  somewhat  holding 
quality,  then  such  soil  should  be  obtained  and  placed  in  a  ridge,  adding 
about  one-fourth  of  good  rotten  stable  or  cow  manure,  and  mixing  them 
by  several  turnings,  and  exposing  to  the  air  and  fros't  till  pulverised. 
Then  procure  for  a  twenty-feet  bed  two  barrows  of  fresh  cow-dung,  and 
put  into  a  tub,  add  soapsuds  or  water  from  a  drain  or  ditch,  and  stir  it 
a  few  times  till  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  or  as  thick  as  it  will 
admit  of  being  poured;  Excavate  your  intended  bed  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  deep,  put  in  a  layer  of  compost,  and  pour  over  a  coating  of  liquid 
manure,  then  another  layer  of  compost  and  coat  of  manure,  till  you 
reach  three  inches  off  the  surface  ;  then  fill  up  with  rich  loamy  earth, 
in  which  the  manure  is  more  decomposed  and  amalgamated  than  is 
needful  for  the  subsoil.  This  operation  may  be  done  in  any  dry 
weather  before  the  middle  of  February.  After  ten  days  allowed  for 
settling,  the  tubers  may  be  planted  in  drills  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
and  from  four  to  five  inches  apart.  The  last  fortnight  in  February  is  a 
good  season  for  planting.  The  roots  should  be  pressed  rather  firmly  in 
the  soil,  and,  if  severe  frost  follows,  the  bed  should  be  boarded  over,  or 
otherwise  covered,  for  a  week  or  two.  As  the  tubers  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  moisture  prior  to  vegetating,  and  swell  two  or  three  times 
their  original  size,  they  are  in  this  state  more  susceptible  of  injury  from 
frost  than  after  a  month*s  growth. 

The  following  are  very  excellent  kinds : 
Indicator,  yellow,   with  brown     Eliacine,  white,  purple  edge. 

spots.  Enchanter,  yellow,  red  edge. 

Exhibitor,  yellow,  with  carmine     Marqutb  of  Hertford, crimson. 

spots.  Sir  John  de  Grahme,  cream, 

Mrs.  Ayrzee,  white,  and  crimson         red  edge. 

edge.  Mrs.  Neilson,    white,  crimson 

Sir  Henry  Pottingkr,  white,  edge. 

purple  edge.  Festus,  yellow,  coflee  edge. 
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John  Watbrston,  white,  purple 

edge. 
DiRBCTOR,  yellow,  red  edge. 
Coronation,  buff,  red  mottled. 
Plbasbr,  yellow,  red  edge. 
Salome,  sulpkur,  crimson  edge. 
pREFBCT,    yellow,    sometimes 

slightly  mottled. 
Flaminius,  yellow,  red  spot. 
California,  yellow. 
Manifesto,  white,  purple  spot. 
PRBCEPTOR,  cream,  rose  edge. 


Interbstos,  white,  crimson  edge. 

Apollo,  crimson. 

Sabina,  yellow. 

Naxara,  very  dark. 

Pearl,  white. 

GoMER,  yellow,  brown  edge. 

Ham  LET,  yellow,  brown  spot. 

Mblanoe  DBS  Bbautes,  red,  and 

yellow  stripe. 
Temeraire,     red,     and     white 

stripe. 
Countess  of  Eglintoun,  white. 


ON  HERBACEOUS  ERECT-GEOWING  LOBELIAS. 

■r   MR.  JOHN  BURI^BY,  OF   WKLLINOTON   NURBSRY,  ST.  JOHN^S   WOOD,   LONDON. 

This  most  charming  section  of  Lobelias  ranks  among  the  foremost  as 
bedding-plants,  and  highly  merits  a  more  extensive  cultivation  than  at 
the  present  period  they  have.  A  few  remarks  upon  them,  with  a 
description  of  a  few  choice  varieties,  may  (I  trust  will)  induce  some  of 
the  readers  hereof  to  give  these  fine  plants  a  trial  in  their  flower- 
gardens.  I  am  confident  they  will,  if  properly  managed,  produce  an 
effect  that  will  highly  please. 

The  plants  flourish  in  any  rich  garden  mould.  When  grown  in 
clnmps,  say  two  or  three  plants  together,  at  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  plant  from  plant,  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  more  charming 
appearance  than  a  few  such  clumps  in  the  back-ground  borders  of  a 
flower-garden.  They  may  be  planted  in  clumps,  say  eight  feet  apart, 
damp  from  clump ;  the  colours  of  the  clump  may  vary, — say  the  first 
have  white-flowered ;  second,  a  violet ;  third,  red ;  fourth,  blue,  &c. ;  in 
this  way  the  effect  would  be  very  pretty,  and  produce  a  splendid  effect. 
When  grown  in  beds  in  masses,  planted  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
apart,  plant  from  plant,  I  recommend  each  bed  to  be  of  one  colour. 
They  should  be  planted  out  the  first  week  in  May,  and  then  will  begin 
to  bloom  in  July,  and  their  beauty  will  continue  through  all  tiie 
autumnal  noonths;  so  that  when  the  general  show  of  flowers  is  over  in 
the  garden,  these  will  still  be  highly  ornamental  and  gay. 

When  the  borders  or  beds  require  digging  up  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
the  Lobelias  must  be  taken  up  with  a  moderate  ball  of  soil  to  each,  be 
potted,  and  well  watered,  then  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, where  they  will  bloom  for  a  long  period.  Thus  housed  and 
disposed  of  amongst  other  blooming  plants,  as  Chrysanthemums,  &c., 
they  have  a  very  striking  appearance. 

•  The  vigorons^growing,  showy,  rich-coloured  Lobelias  have  a  pretty 
effect  when  grown  in  the  front  part  of  a  shrub  border,  especially  so  in 
autumn.  Those  persons  who  prize  the  floral  beauty  of  an  autumnal 
garden,   I  recommend   to  plant  in  the  front  part  of  the  shrubbery 
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borden  a  few  of  the  bmsI  brBliuit  hobAm,  tMNoe  CbiysMidMniBni^ 
and  Gladiolus  gandeneiwis  and  its  fins  nurieties,  arranging  tbe  whole  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  contrast  with  colours;  thua  grown^  thej  produce 
a  fine  show  till  winter  arriTCs. 

Lobelias  are  easy  of  increase  by  diTisioQ  of  the  oilset8»  having  two 
shoots  to  each  part ;  pot  them,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  frasie  durin(B( 
winter,  just  presenred  from  frost,  and  by  neit  tuming-out  time,  with 
due  attention  to  re>pot»  if  neoessary,  &c.»  they  will  be  strong  plants. 
In  dry  seasons  the  Lobelias  reouire  a  HberaH  supply  of  water. 
Aburea. — Beautiful  light  blue«  fine  flower,  dwarfish  grower. 
A  J  AX. —  Fine  damson  colour,  vigorous  grower,  very  distinct  and 
pietty. 

Yibrgb  Marie. — ^Beautiful  white,  fine  spike  and  habit. 
Fatovrite. — Handsome  violet  colour,  strong  grower,  and  an  extra 
fine  flower. 

Agatbocubs. — Fine  violet-crimson,  large  spike,  and  superb  flower. 
Episcopal. — Fine  light  blue,  and  a  splendid  extra  flower. 
CcELEsmjB. — Beautiful  violet-plum  colour,  good  flower  and  habit. 
Etoile  du  Matin. — A  fine  violet  colour,  of  excellent  form,  dwarfish 
habit. 

Belle  Pyramidb. — A  beautiful  rids  plom*crioiaon  colour,  large 
lossoms,  extra  fine  variety. 
VBBUviua. — A  violet-crimson,  of  beautiful  form  and  good  habit. 
Victoria.-* A  rich  scarlet-mmson,  fine  finrm,  dwarf  habit.    This 
I  the  most  gorgeous  flower  of  the  new  varieties. 

Magnificent. — A  rich  crimson-scarlet,  flowers  very  hurge,  and  the 
plant  grows  five  feet  high,  having^  numerous  side  spikes. 

The  above  varieties  are  new,  and  quite  an  improvement  on  previoua 
sorts. 

The  following  are  older  varieties,  but  weU  naeritiag  a  place  in  ev^ 
collection : 

Inbignib,  bright  scariet.  Marmorata,  bright  light  blue.  Con- 
BTELLATiON,  cnmson,  small  but  very  pretty.  Siphilitica,  light 
blue.  Siphilitica  alba,  pure  white.  PnopiNauA,  blood-crimson. 
LoNGiFLORA,  violct-plum,  very  branching.  Com  pacta,  superb  light 
blue,  very  fine.  Aikbna,  blue  and  white,  of  dwarfish  habit,  and 
pretty. 

Most  of  the  latter  varietiea  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price,  and  in 
the  ensuing  spring  the  newer  kinds  will,  no  doubt,  be  offered  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all  desirous  of  growing  this  dianning  section  of 
Lobelias,  and  I  hope  many  lovers  of  ornamental  flowers  will  grow  them, 
as  they  possess  many  advantages  which  the  generality  of  other  bedding* 
plants  dfo  not ;  viz.,  being  quite  hardy,  the  length  of  time  in  bloom» 
and  the  great  variety  in  colour,  as  the  above  description  contains  a 
pure  white,  blue  of  various  hues,  down  to  a  deep  crimson.  A  dreular, 
or  oval  bed,  with  the  tallest  spikes  in  the  centre,  and  others  gradually 
declining  to  the  sides,  have  a  fine  eflect.  A  bed  should  be  well  filled  ; 
grown  wide  apart  the  efiect  is,  in  proportion,  poor. 


PLANS  OP  FLOWER-GARDENS.— By  T.  Eutoib,  Esq. 

Ko.  2. 


Thk  mbove  deugn  for  ■  flower-girdeii,  laid  dovn  bn  grasB,  is  intended 
to  b«  enclosed  bj  a  shrubbery,  with  a  five-feet  valk  inside  all  round  j 
tbe  beds  are  intended  to  have  box-edgine;8>  excepting  the  four  oval 
dumps,  as  seen  placed  on  the  grasB.  If  couTenient  for  water,  the 
centre  clump  mvf  be  converted  into  a  basin  for  gold  and  silver  fish, 
having  alao  a  fountain.  The  shrubs,  as  indicated  on  the  grass,  should 
be  of  the  most  select  dwarf  evei^reens. 
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{Continued  from  page  14.) 

Such  facts  as  these  strongly  incline  us  to  the  belief,  that  in  plants 
with  leaves  that  strike  the  eye,  the  leaf  and  plant  are  typically  analo- 
gous. The  leaf  is  a  typical  plant  or  branch,  and  every  tree  or  branch  is 
a  typical  leaf.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  differences  between  these  two 
distinct  members  of  the  plant.  In  particular,  we  find  in  the  case  of  the 
full  tree  that  the  branches  extend  all  round  the  axis,  whereas  in  the  leaf 
the  fibrous  veins  all  lie  in  one  plane.  But  then  we  have  a  phenomenon 
to  connect  these  two  in  the  branch,  the  branchlets  of  which  often  lie  in 
one  plane.  The  principal  difference  between  the  tree  and  leaf  may  pro- 
bably be  found  to  be  m  this —that  the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma, 
which  in  the  tree  and  its  branches  is  collected  into  the  pith  and  bark 
(which  are  connected  by  the  medullary  rays)  is  in  the  leaf  so  spread 
out  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  fibrous  matter  which  forms  the 
veins. 

The  general  order,  as  thus  stated,  applies  only  to  the  plants  which 
have  pith  and  bark,  and  fully  formed  leaves  intended  to  strike  the  eye. 
There  is  no  such  special  order  in  plants  with  linear,  unbrancbed  leaves, 
such  as  Firs  and  Pines.  The  leaf  in  these  plants  has  no  ramified  vena- 
tion, and  seems  to  correspond,  not  to  the  whole  tree,  but  to  the  stem' ; 
and  in  doing  so  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  whole  morphology  of 
the  tree  than  a  veined  leaf  could  possibly  be.  But  while  the  general 
order  is  varied  to  suit  the  different  physiological  structure  and  form  of 
the  tree,  we  discover  here  the  very  same  general  principles  of  order  as 
we  have  been  discovering  elsewhere ;  for  in  the  Firs  and  Pines  every 
internode  is  of  the  same  structure  with  every  other  ;  every  branch  tends 
to  assume  the  outline  of  the  whole  tree,  every  topmast  or  growing  inter- 
node with  its  leafage  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  tree  or  branch.  Herein 
does  the  special  morphology  approach  nearest  to  that  of  the  plants  with 
ramified  veins,  and  the  very  cones  are  often  types  of  the  whole  tree  and 
of  every  branch. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  is  the  special  law  of  order  in  plants 
of  the  monocotyledonous  class.  Some  of  these,  such  as  our  ordinary 
Lilies  and  Grasses,  send  off  no  branches ;  and  the  leaves  of  these  plants 
have  their  veins  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  to  the  stem,  and  have  no 
ramified  venation.  In  regard  to  Palms,  they  would  require  to  be 
investigated  in  their  native  climes  before  their  special  order  could  be 
discovered.  Some  plants  of  this  class,  the  Dictiogens  of  Lindly,  to 
which  belong  the  yams,  have  branches  like  our  ordinary  forest-trees ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  confirmatory  of  our  theory,  that 
the  leaves  of  these  plants  have  a  reticulated  structure.  So  far  as  fungi, 
lichens,  algae,  and  the  whole  acotyledonous  plants  are  concerned,  it  is 
evident  that  they  present  a  repetition  of  parts  homotypal  in  structure 
and  form,  and  thus  illustrate  one  general  doctrine — that  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom  the  parts  are  similar  to  one  another,  and  in  nice 
accordance  with  the  whole. 

Such  facts  as  the  above  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  the  fibrous  veins 
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of  the  leaf  bear  a  moq>hologieal  aiia]<^  to  the  stems  of  the  tree.  We 
are  ioclined  to  r^ard  the  root,  the  stem,  and  the  leaf  as  the  three  dis- 
tinct members  of  the  fbllj-deTeloped  plant ;  these  three  parts,  how- 
ever, being  morphologicallj  allied,  so  that,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of 
Professor  Owen,  as  applied  to  another  subject,  they  may  be  called 
H0MOTTPB8.  The  plant  thus  becomes  an  unity  with  innnmerable 
interesting  diversities. 

I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  while  strongly  conyinced  that  there  is 
troth  in  this  doctrine,  I  am  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  beliere  that  it 
may  have  to  submit  to  modification,  which  may  correct,  but  will  not 
destroy,  the  genend  view. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  MYRTLE. 

BY    MR.  P.  mCKBKUB,  OP   WB8T   PLKAN,   NORTH    BRirAIN. 

Fablx  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  named  this  shrub  or  tree  from 
Mjrsine,  an  Athenian  damsel,  and  fsTourite  of  Minerva,  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  Myrtle.  Poena,  however,  says  it  was  named 
Myrtle  from  the  fragrance  of  the  foliage  and  berries  so  nearly  resem- 
blmg  the  celebrated  odour  of  Myrrha,  or  Myrrh ;  others  deduce  it  from 
Myron,  perfume. 

This  beautiful  shrub  or  tree  attracts  universal  attention  by  its 
irresistible  charms,  and  has  been  made  the  emblem  of  Love,  and 
dedicated  to  Beauty.  When  Venus  first  sprang  from  the  sea,  and 
appeared  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  the  Hours  preceded  her  with  a 
scarf  of  a  thousand  colours,  and  a  garland  of  Myrtle. 

The  Mjrrtle  has  been  made  sacred  to  Veritas  (Truth)  as  well  as  to 
Venus  (Beauty). 

**  UofiuliDg  iMVDch  of  Tcrdant  hue, 
In  modett  sweeinen  dreat. 
Shake  off  thj  pearly  tears  of  dew, 
And  deeoraie  my  breaat. 

**  Dear  emblem  of  the  feeling  mind, 
TmUCt  conaMFated  tree ; 
Still  aball  thy  trembling  bloaaoma  find 
A  fidthful  friend  in  me.*' 

Mary  Robinson. 

Although  the  common  Myrtle  has  been  grown  in  this  country  for 
.more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  is  still  a  tender  plant  in  most 
places  of  our  island,  and  even  in  the  latitude  of  London  it  will  endure 
the  climate  only  in  its  warmest  and  most  sheltered  spots. 

Although  the  Myrtle  has  been  cultivated  by  our  fathers,  grandfathers, 
and  great-grandfathers,  it  is  still  a  favourite  with  a  vast  number  of  their 
progeny. 

Like  many  of  the  old  cultivated  plants,  the  common  Myrtle  has 
produced  several  varieties,  such   as   the   Roman,   Tarentine,    Italian, 
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Portuguese,  Broad-learedy  Narrow-lesTed,  Pobted-leaved,  Yariegtted* 
leayed,  and  Double- flowered. 

This  charxning  evergreen  fragrant  bush,  we  are  informed,  inhabits  aU 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Western  Asia. 
It  is  r^;ardcn  by  the  Persia^  peasant  with  superstitious  reyerenoe ;  and 
in  our  own  country,  I  hesitate  not  to  assert,  *'it  is  universally  admired 
and  esteemed."  Any  short  notice,  therefore,  as  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine,  and  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  may  possess  a 
Myrtle  in  their  gardau  all  the  year  round,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  its  pages. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  trying  experiments  as  to  where  the 
Myrtle  will  l>est  stand  our  winters,  in  rich  soil  and  poor  soil,  and 
placing  them  in  various  points  of  the  compass,  in  sheltered  situations 
and  in  exposed  places.  Some  of  them  are  killed  the  first  winter  they 
are  exposed;  others  will  push  shoots  from  the  root  in  the  following 
spring ;  but  the  one  that  has  stood  best  as  an  evergreen  is  growing  in 
]MX)r  soil  on  the  north  side  of  a  Tree  of  Life  (Arbor  Yitse),  which  prevents 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  from  shining  upon  the  Myrtle  for  a  great  part 
of  winter ;  and  when  the  frost  finds  it,  it  appears  to  do  the  plant  less 
injury  than  those  receive  where  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  The  thamng 
in  the  shade  I  consider  to  be  of  importance  in  saving  the  lives  of  these, 
as  well  as  many  other  tender  plants  that  have  been  tried  in  the  open  air 

As  the  common  Myrtle  is  easily  propagated,  or  good-sized  plants  may 
be  purchased  at  a  small  cost»  other  persons  may  try  the  experiment ; 
and  although  some  plants  may  perish,  it  will  not  be  a  costly  loss.  It 
is  well  worth  trying,  as  those  which  become  wholly  inured  to  the 
climate,  become  most  lovely  evergreen  shrubs. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Cabinet "  there  is  a  very  interesting  article 
on  **  the  Myrtle ;  ^'  and  without  being  considered  a  robber,  I  think  I 
may  safely  quote  here  the  last  paragraph  of  it : — "  At  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew*s,  at  Bedington,  there  is  a  Myrtle^  of  the  Spanish  broad-leaved 
kind,  which  is  above  eighteen  feet  high,  and  spreads  about  forty-five 
feet  wide."  Mr.  Bradley  says,  "  If  to  this  are  joined  those  Myrtles 
.that  he  has  seen  growing  m  Devonshire  in  the  natural  open  ground, 
he  cannot  see  any  occasion  for  any  great  use  of  fire  for  those  sorts  of 
plants  which  are  common  in  greenhouses ;"  but  plants  that  are  ''  kept 
in  pots  "  are  much  more  liable  to  suffer  by  the  frost  than  if  they  were 
grown  in  the  naked  ground;  and  the  more  woody  the  plants  are,  the 
more  hardy  in  proportion. 


THE  BEST  SEASON  FOR  PLANTING  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY    MR.  H.  frriLWBLL,  OP  PINB-APPLB-PLACB  NURSBaV,   LONDON. 

WiTB  regard  to  the  most  suitable  time  for  planting  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  roses,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  to  which 
so  much  importance  is  attached,  nothing  definite  which  will  suit  every 
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phce  and  casual  circumstanoe  can  be  given.  General  success,  howeyer, 
depends  on  "  the  time"  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
condition  of  the  plants  and  trees.  Something  will  always  remain  to  be 
decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  gardener  or  planter. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  have  always  proved  the  month  of  March  to  be 
the  most  *'  unseasonable "  in  the  whole  year,  for  either  removing  or 
phmting  any  kind  of  trees  or  shrubs.  March  is  generally  *'a  very  cold 
month,  with  cutting  winds  from  the  east;"  the  soil,  too,  is  m  ita 
**  coldest  condition,'*  and,  in  proportion,  is  unsuited  for  promoting  an 
immediate  striking  of  small  roots  into  it.  These  adverse  circumstances 
prevailing,  render  this  period  the  worst  to  which  newly  planted  trees^ 
shrubs,  and  roses,  can  be  subjected  to. 

If  the  nursery  stock  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  moved  and  replanted 
every  alternate  year,  in  order  to  promote  the  production  of  numerous 
fibrous  roots,  there  would  not  be  half  the  losses  in  removing  and  plant- 
ing as  there  now  are,  even  if  the  operatimis  are  done  at  an  unseasonable 
time  of  the  year. 

Bespecting  the  removing  and  plantinc  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs* 
some  writers  on  the  subject  affirm  strongly  that  August  is  a  very  suitable 
month  for  those  operadons;  I  differ  fVom  such  opinions.  From 
experience,  I  have  always  found  the  following  period  to  be  suited  for 
any  kind  of  trees  or  shrubs  whatever ;  viz.,  irom  the  first  of  September 
to  the  end  of  February;  but  the  most  favourable  part  of  it  is,  from  the 
'*  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November."  With  many 
persons,  the  time  of  removing  and  planting  is  not  the  governing  con- 
sideration ;  but  orders  are  issued,  and  subordinates  must  of  course  obey, 
even  if  it  is  in  July  or  August;  such  instances  are  not  unusual,  and  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  course  of  procedure  is  discovered  when  attention 
is  called  to  the  dying  and  dead  plants,  and  the  blame  is  then  usually 
thrown  upon  the  mdividual  operator. 

Whenmr-Ae  leaves  of  "newly  planted  evergreens"  dry  up  and 
remain  upon  the  plant,  its  early  death  is  certain  to  ensue.  But  if  the 
leaves  even  **  fall  off"  soon  after  planting,  and  the  bark  keeps  plump 
and  green  inside,  the  plant  will  grow.  If,  however,  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  branches  being  sprinkled  over  occasionally  with  water  in  the  evening, 
will  promote  an  earlier  pushing  of  shoots.  I  find  this  sprinkling  over- 
head of  all  late  spring  planted  trees  and  shrubs  is  esteniial  to  their 
succeeding,  and  ought  to  be  done  on  every  dry  evening  till  roots  push 
iuto  the  soiU 
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Noict  oirefully  made  from  the  flowen  when  in  their  best  condition,  and  mtj  be  fiiUy 

relied  npon  at  to  merit. 

Abigail,  blush,  mottled  with  purple ;  centre  well  up,  outline  not 
good. 
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Albxandbr  PopSy  cream-coloured,  mottled,  and  edged  with  roaj- 
piok ;  centre  well  up>  outline  good. 

Amazon,  white,  mth  a  very  broad  margin  of  carmine- lake ;  medium 
size,  much  in  the  way  of  Beauty  of  Sussex,  but  better  form. 

Annie  Neville,  flesh-colour,  tipped  and  mottled  with  rosy-purple; 
centre  well  up,  outline  good ;  the  rows  of  petals  too  wide  apart. 

Anna  Bolbyn,  blush-white,  edged  with  lavender ;  outline  good, 
centre  well  up. 

Beauty  of  the  Grove,  yellowish-buff,  edged  with  rosy* pink ;  good 
outUne  and  centre ;  pretty. 

Bob,  deep  orangp -scarlet,  large ;  outline  good,  centre  well  up. 

Brilliant,  vivid  scarlet,  large ;  centre  well  up,  and  if  grown  in 
fresh  soil,  not  much  enriched,  it  will  be  a  first-rate  flower  in  erery 
respect. 

British  Queen,  white,  edged  with  rosy -lilac ;  outline  good,  centre 
well  up, 

Cambrian  Beauty,  dull  orange,  tipped  with  bronze-purple;  centre 
and  outline  good ;  smallish  size. 

Cakew,  bright-red ;  centre  good ;  wide  between  rows  of  petals,  but 
in  poorer  soil  would  come  more  compact. 

Claudia,  purple,  with  white  tip,  very  showy ;  centre  up,  but  too 
open  between  petals. 

Darlington,  light  purple  ;  good  outline,  but  centre  too  low. 

Duchess  OF  Kent,  yellow,  with  white  tip ;  good  outline,  but  not 
equal  to  Mrs.  Hansard. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  lower  part  and  tip  of  each  petal  whit^^ 
and  midway  of  a  rosy- red  colour ;  very  showy. 

Golden  Baglk,  orange-yellow ;  good  outline,  centre  a  little  too 
low,  flower  very  deep. 

Grand  Duke,  violet-purple,  large,  deep,  and  must  be  grown  in 
poorish  soil  to  prevent  it  being  coarse ;  it  will  then  come  excellent. 

Harlequin,  rose  and  purple,  with  white  tip  ;  pretty. 

HoRNCHURCH  Beauty,  rosy-lilac,  large;  good  outline,  centre  a 
little  too  low. 

King  of  the  Fancies,  light  purple  and  pink,  occasionally  comes 
purple  only ;  good  oentre  ;  showy. 

Kate,  blush,  with  small  purple  tip  ;  outline  good,  centre  well  up. 

Lilac  King,  very  pretty  lilac ;  large,  and  of  excellent  form. 

Lady  Dalrymflb,  blush,  with  purple  tip  ;  medium  size. 

Lady  Folkstone,  blush ;  medium  size. 

Lord  Byron,  salmon-colour ;  outline  and  centre  good ;  medium  size. 

Lord  Nelson,  salmon-buff ;  outline  and  centre  good  ;  must  not 
hare  a  rich  soil ;  it  will  then  come  excellent. 

Miss  Elliott,  bright  primrose,  edged  with  pink ;  very  pretty  and 
of  good  form. 

Mrs.  Wkntworth,  white,  edged  with  rose ;  good  outline,  well  up, 
fine  form. 

Madame  Kossuth,  white  and  pink  ;  pretty,  but  a  little  too  open 
between  petals. 

Magna  Charta,  orange-red  ;  good  outline,  well  up ;  large. 
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Mb8.  F.  Svtton,  deep  pink ;  well  up,  good  outline. 

Mrs.  James,  salmony-bufT,  with  white  tips ;  good  outline,  well  up. 

Mrs.  Stein,  light  crimson,  with  deeper  coloured  shades;  good 
outline,  centre  good,  but  flattish  flower. 

MuLTiFLORA,  salmon,  purple,  and  white ;  well  up,  but  imperfect 
outline. 

Miss  Caromne,  white,  with  a  delicate  lavender  edge  or  tip ;  good 
centre;  pretty. 

Miss  F.  Moriers,  deep  yellow,  crimson' at  the  sides,  and  white  tip ; 
pretty. 

Motley,  white,  striped  with  lilac  and  purple ;  form  not  good,  but 
showy. 

Oljver  Goldsmith,  orange-red  ;  rough. 

Panorama,  rose,  with  white  tips,  and  the  centre  lighter  colour ; 
well  up  and  good  outline. 

pLANTilGENET,  purple,  shaded  with  rosy-Ulac ;  well  up,  and  good 
outline. 

Prince  of  Orange,  bright  orange ;  centre  good,  flat  face. 

Queen  Victoria,  deep  yellow,  edged  with  red;  well  up,  and  good 
outline. 

Rival  Duke,  orange- red ;  large  and  showy. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  salmou-buiF;  well  up  and  good  outline. 

Unanimity,  nearly  equally  striped  with  red  and  yellow ;  large,  and 
in  form  much  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Vesuvius,  salmon- red ;  large,  but  rather  rough;  well  up,  outline 
good. 

Wonderful,  pale  yellow,  striped  with  rosy-red  ;  well  up,  outline 
good. 

Zebra,  light,  with  brown  stripes  ;  well  up  and  good  outline. 

The  above  are  what  came  under  our  notice,  and  notes  of  which  were 
Uken. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Transplanting  Trees. — ^We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
exhibition  of  a  new  apparatus  for  the  lifting  and  removal  of  trees, 
invented  by  Mr.  Stewart  M*Gla8hen,  sculptor,  in  this  city.  The  exhi-^ 
bition  took  place  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Craigie  Halkett  Craigie  Inglis, 
of  Cramond,  in  a  park  adjoining  Cramond-house.  The  principal  im- 
provements effected  by  the  invention  are,  that  the  root  is  not  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  the  mould  from  it,  thus  preventing  risk  to  the  vitality 
of  the  tree ;  that  no  trench  requires  to  be  dug  round  it ;  that  the  work 
can  be  accomplished  with  ease  and  expedition,  and  at  infinitely  less 
expense,  and  that  trees  of  much  greater  magnitude  can  be  removed  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

The  tree  experimented  upon  was  a  slender  sycamore  tree,  of  53  feet 
in  height,  and  5  feet  4  inches  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part  of 
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the  stem.    The  floil  was  verj  damp,  from  the  heavy  rain  of  the  prerion 
night. 

The  first  process  of  Mr.  M'Glashen  is  to  lay  down  a  frame  of  T-iron 
— in  this  case  10  feet  square.  He  then  takes  cutters  made  of  mal- 
leable iron,  1  foot  broad,  and  3  feet  deep,  or,  with  the  head  and  neck, 
4 1  feet.  These  cntters  are  driren  by  a  wooden  mallet  into  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  3  feet  all  round,  and,  being  inserted  sloping  inwards,  thej 
give  to  the  enclosed  mass  the  form  of  a  square-blunted  wedge.  A  rod 
of  iron  is  then  laid  along  the  top  of  the  four  rows  of  cottors,  and  exten« 
sion-rods  going  across  the  frame  force  the  heads  of  the  cutters  apart  as 
far  as  possible,  and,  consequently,  cause  the  points  to  converge  at  the 
bottom.  A  clasp  or  gland  is  then  put  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
with  a  mat  under  it  to  preserve  the  bark.  Two  parallel  beams  are  then 
laid  across  the  frame  and  fastened  to  it  with  chains.  The  above  con* 
stitutes  the  frame  to  be  raised.  The  means  of  raising  the  mass  is  a 
curriage  (which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  transportation),  consisting  of 
two  strong  common  carts,  one  at  either  end,  with  bolsters  raised  above 
the  axletree  of  both,  and  on  which  bolsters  rest  two  massive  parallel 
beams  secured  to  them  with  strong  bolts.  The  height  of  the  beams 
from  the  ground  is  about  6  feet.  They,  of  course,  enclose  the  tree. 
The  process  of  lifting  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  whole  being  accom- 
plished by  screw  power.  The  screws  are  four  in  number,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  make  the  lift  eqnal.  They  are  made  fast  to  the  beams 
of  the  frame,  and  are  worked  by  men  standing  on  planks  across  the 
beams  of  the  carriage.  The  frame  and  enclosed  mass  are  slowly  raised, 
and  the  tree  with  gentle  oscillation  moves  erectly  upwards.  The  tree 
may,  it  is  evident,  be  raised  without  the  nse  of  guy  ropes,  the  solid 
mass  of  earth  effectually  balancing  the  trunk  and  branches ;  but  they 
were  used  on  this  occasion  as  an  extra  precaution.  Afler  about  twenty 
minutes*  working  of  the  screws,  the  tree  was  completely  raised  from  the 
pit,  the  operation  having  been  effected  in  an  easy  and  gradual  manner, 
and  amiost  tributes  of  admiration  from  all  around.  It  was  not  the 
intention  to  remove  the  tree  experimented  upon ;  but  the  means  of 
removal  being  exhibite'd  and  explained,  all  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
feasibility  of  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  A  strong  case  was  shown 
for  the  enclosure  ot  the  ball  of  earth,  when  the  tree  is  to  be  conveyed  to 
any  distenoe.  In  moving,  the  tree  still  maintains  ita  erect  position. 
The  propelling  power,  when  horses  cannot  be  used,  is  by  a  winch  in 
front  of  the  foremost  cart,  and  block  and  tackle ;  but  when  the  way  is 
clear  and  the  road  good,  horses  will  do  the  work  safely  and  more  expe- 
ditiously. The  tree  is  lowered  into  the  pit  prepared  for  it  on  the  same 
principle. 

It  is  caknlated  that,  in  this  instance,  the  weight  lifted  was  13  or  14 
tons ;  but  the  inventor  and  patentee  states  that,  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  apparatus,  he  could  lift  almost  any  tree. 

The  principal  experiment  being  accomplished,  the  company  were 
directed  to  another  part  of  the  policies  of  Cramond-house,  where  a 
holly- tree,  about  15  feet  high,  was  lifted  by  four  large  and  broad  spades, 
forming  a  case  to  enclose  the  root.  A  similar  experiment  by  smaller 
implements  was  made  on  a  Gooseberry-bush,  while  some  smaller  planta 
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were  expertly  Hfted  oat  by  two  semi-cylindrical  spades.  In  each  case 
the  plant  was  extracted  with  its  native  ball  of  earth.  An  oblong  appa- 
ratus has  also  been  inTented  by  Mr.  M'Glashen  for  the  removal  of  hedge- 
rows ;  and  by  a  similar  contrivance  he  lifts  out  the  mass  of  earth  for 
insertion  of  tile-drains,  replacing  it  when  the  work  is  accomplished. 
The  implements  used  in  these  operations  are  also  patented. 

Cyclamens. — ^The  period  wKen  you  procure  the  Dutch  bulbs  is  the 

E roper  time  to  obtain  these  very  pretty  winter-blooming  plants.  Good 
ealthy  plants  procured  then  will  probably  have  commenced  growth, 
and  should  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  week,  when  it  wOi  be  advisable  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  roots,  and,  if  well  furnished,  shift  into  pots  a 
nze  larger ;  otherwise  repair  the  drainage,  and  defer  shifting  until  the 
roots  indicate  a  want  of  pot  room ;  and  then  a  moderate  shift  oilly 
should  be  given*  At  this  season  the  plants  should  be  placed  near  the 
'gilass,  and  should  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
nice  moist,  healthy  condition.  Provided  frost  is  excluded,  the  tempera- 
ture in  which  they  are  grown  is  of  little  .consequence,  except  where 
plants  are  wanted  in  flower,  without  loss  of  time ;  and  as  the  blossoms 
appear  before  the  foliage  b  well  developed,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  securing  these  at  any  period  fVom  November  to  April.  Keeping  the 
plants  cool  and  rather  dry  will  retard  their  blossoms  until  March,  and 
placing  them  in  a  temperature  of  from  45^  to  50^  will  bring  them  into 
full  beauty  in  a  very  short  time.  The  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  pit^ 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  frost,  until  they  commence  flowering, 
and  then  they  should  be  removed  to  a  sitting-room  window,  where,  wiu 
care  to  protect  them  from  currents  of  cold  air,  they  will  be  quite  at 
home,  and  will  be  beautiful  objects  for  some  two  months.  The  best 
situation,  however,  for  Cyclamens,  while  growing  and  in  flower,  is  near 
the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit,  where  the  temperature  may  average 
from  40^  to  50^,  and  where  air  can  be  admitted  without  its  passing  over 
the  plants*  as  is  the  case  in  most  sicting-room  windows. 

It  is  a  too  common  practice  to  treat  Cyclamens  with  neglect  directly 
the  beauty  of  the  flowen  is  over,  and  to  give  them  little  attention,  and 
sometimes  hardly  a  drop  of  water  until  the  following  autumn,  when  they 
are  wanted  in  flower.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  require, 
and  annually  occasions  the  loss  of  many  bulbs.  The  plants  should  be 
allowed  a  light,  airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit,  and  kept  pro- 
perly supplied  with  water  until  May,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
shady  situation  out  of  doon ;  and  when  the  leaves  decay,  very  little 
water  need  be  given  until  it  is  desired  to  excite  the  plants  into  growth ; 
the  soil,  however,  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dnr.  My 
own  practice  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  coal-ashes  during  the  summer, 
which,  in  case  of  long*continued  droughts,  are  watered,  so  as  to  afford 
a  little  moisture  to  the  soil  in  the  pots.  The  plants  should  be  moved 
to  the  greenhouse  in  September,  and  surface-dressed  or  potted  as  may 
be  necessary. — Oardeneri  Chronicle, 

On  the  Culture  op  the  Single  Anemone. — Is  is  some  yean 
smce  I  was  first  induced  to  grow  these  charming  flowers,  from  seeing 
the  splendid  masses  of  colour  produced  in  a  friend's  garden.  I  com- 
menced by  obtaining  a  dozen  heads  of  seed,  when  they  began  to  open 
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at  the  top»  or  lay  looselr  on  the  top  of  the  stalk.  I  did  not  save  this 
seed  till  spring.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  lost  a  season ;  but  mj 
beds,  which  are  natorallj  of  a  sandy  nature,  on  a  rocky  subsoil,  having 
been  previously  dug,  and  had  some  very  rotten  manure  buried  in  them, 
six  inches  in  depth,  immediately  after  raking  them  smoothly,  the  seed 
vras  scattered  over  the  surface  in  less  thiui  three  hours  after  being 
gathered.  I  then  beat  the  surface  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and 
coveredj  to  the  depth  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  with  rich  light  compost. 
The  young  plants  speedily  made  their  appearance^  and  gathered  con* 
siderable  strength  before  the  winter  came  on.  Being  perfectly  hardy ^ 
they  needed  no  protection. 

The  display  tnat  these  young  seedling  plants  make  in  the  spring  is 
perfectly  amazing,  flowering  from  roots  of  the  smaller  sise ;  for  when 
takeli  up,  I  have  had  thousands  not  larger  than  an  early  Warwick 
pea. 

My  plan  is,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  to  eradicate  all  which  are  of 
dingy  and  obscure  colour ;  and  I  have  been  most  abundantly  rewarded, 
by  having  as  beautiful  an  assortment  of  this  flower  as  any  one  can  boast 
of.  I  may  just  observe  here,  that  I  have  on  several  occasions  had 
double  flowers  among  the  seedlings.  These  1  have  carefully  selected, 
and  am  now  growing  them  as  named  sorts. — Midland  Fiarist, 

How  TO  PLANT  RosKS. — It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  here 
to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  best  system  of  planting  Roses.  When 
they  are  to  be  placed  out  singly,  on  lawns  or  in  beds,  amongst  other 
plants,  a  hole  should  be  made  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  a  good-sized  wheelbarrowful  of  compost ;  two-thirds 
of  this  should  be  tui^  loam  (if  it  can  be  procured  from  an  old  pasture 
it  is  preferable),  and  one-third  well-decomposed  animal  manure.  These 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  together.  Should  the  ground  be  dry  at 
the  time  of  planting,  or  if  it  is  done  in  spring,  a  Uberal  watering  should 
be  given  before  the  soil  is  all  filled  in  around  the  plants,  and  standards 
should  be  securely  staked  to  prevent  the  winds  from  moving  them, 
which  i^  very  injurious.  When  beds  are  to  be  planted,  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  trenched,  and  afterwards  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
should  be  appHed.  A  small  quantity  of  the  compost  recommended 
above  may  also  be  added  around  each  plant.  As  roses  seldom  thrive 
well  in  soils  that  have  previously  grown  them  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
is  advisable  that  when  old  beds  are  renewed,  the  soil  should  be  removed 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  its  place  supplied  with  the  above 
mixture  When  a  piece  of  ground  is  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  culti* 
vation  of  roses,  the  most  open  situation  that  is  available  should  be 
selected.  If  wet,  it  should  be  drained.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  use 
tiles,  a  layer  of  from  four  to  six  inches  deep  of  brickbats;  -or  any  other 
coarse  material,  will  answer  the  purpose.  This  done,  the  ground  should 
be  trenched  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  admit  of.  The  beds 
may  then  be  formed  according  to  taste  or  circumstances,  and  the  plant* 
ing  may  be  proceeded  with  as  recommended  above.  November  is  the 
best  month  for  transplanting,  but  it  may  be  safely  done  from  October  to 
March.  It  is  not  advisable  to  prune  at  the  time  of,  nor  immediately 
•after,  planting.    The  first  season  the  plants  should  all  be  headed  back 
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to  two  or  three  bads  upon  each  shoot.  This  will  ensure  a  vigorous 
growth. — Wood  and  Son^  Maresjtetd. 

Perpetual  blooming  Tree  Carnations. — ^I  was  pleased  with 
Mr.  Barley's  remarks  on  this  valuable  blooming  dass  of  flowers,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  Number.  In  Jnlj,  185 1, 1  purchased  half  a  dozen 
varieties ;  each  plant  had  several  side-shoots  :  these  I  shortened,  and, 
in  a  Kentle  hotbed,  struck  them.  When  rooted,  I  potted  them  in  a 
rich  loam,  and  kept  them  in  a  cool  frame.  Early  in  October,  I  cut  off 
their  leading  shoots,  and  struck  them,  which  I  also  potted,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  frame,  with  the  exception  of  seven,  not  having  room  for  them  ; 
these  I  then  (October)  planted  in  the  open  ground,  as  well  as  a  couple 
of  the  first-struck  plants  ;  they  had  not  any  protection  in  winter,  only 
secured  by  a  few  slender  sticks,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about. 
In  April,  I  had  these  taken  up  and  replanted,  and  trained  to 
a  neat  wire  edging  round  a  circular  bed;  and  from  July  to  the  pre- 
sent time  (December  10th)  they  have  been  in  profuse  bloom.  I  nad 
a  few  planted  in  the  mixed  flower-borders  trained  to  neat  tube- 
shaped  wire  frames,  six  inches  across,  two  plants  to  each,  and  they 
have  also  been  in  beautiful  bloom  throughout  the  season.  About  half 
the  plants  I  kept  for  growine  in  pots  I  have  had  in  bloom,  either  out- 
doors or  in  the  greenhouse,  during  all  the  time  from  last  December  to 
the  present  December,  1852,  and  now  have  some  plants  in  blooiti,  and 
others  with  a  profusion  of  buds  likely  to  bloom  throughout  winter. 
The  other  half  of  the  plants  in  pots  I  turned  out  in  June,  took  away  the 
crocks  from  the  ball,  replaced  them  by  putting  in  a  portion  of  soil  equal 
to  their  bulk,  and  plunged  the  pots  overhead  in  a  border,  close  to  a  brick 
wall,  four  feet  high,  and  trained  the  plants  to  it.  They  have  bloomed 
charmingly  all  the  season,  and  now  having  taken  them  into  a  green- 
house, I  have  the  plants  in  fine  bloom  ;  and  though  they  had  rooted 
through  the  bottom  hole  of  the  pot,  their  removal  has  not  injured  them» 
but  their  appearance,  now  in- doors,  has  much  improved  them.  This 
fine  class  of  clove- scented  perpetual-flowering  Carnations  appear  to 
succeed  well,  either  in  the  open  air,  greenhouse,  sitting-room,  stove» 
frame,  or  pit.  They  are  worth  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  flowers. 
— jin  Amateur , 

Flowers  in  Covent^oardbn,  in  JANUARY.-^Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Epiphyllum  truncatus  rosea,  and 
violaoea;  %ignonia  venusta.  Cinerarias,  Tree  Carnations,  Violets, 
Acacias,  scarlet  and  other  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Poinsettiapukherrima, 
Erica  eaffra,  sracilis,  Linnseoides,  Wilmoreiana,  Cerenthoides,  Chrysan- 
themums, Sfdvia  fidfen^  azurea,  gesneriflora;  Lobelias,  Tropceolum 
Lobbianum,  Daphne  mdica  rubric  Azalea  indica,  Sericographia  Ghies- 
brightiana,  Justicia  speciosa;  Roses,  several  species  of  Orchidaea; 
Cyclamens,  Sephanotus  floribundus.  Mignonette,  Heliotropes,  Chinese 
Primroses,  Fuchsia  serrattifolia,  and  others ;  Lilies,  Cape  Jasmine, 
Epacris  of  sorts;  Tulips;  Ardisias,  with  clusters  of  red,  "holly-like'' 
berries;  Passiflora  kermesina.  Polyanthus,  Pinks,  Single  Anemonies, 
Cypripediums,  Euphorbia  jacquiuiflora.  Plumbago  rosea,  Cestrum 
aurantiacum.  Orange  flowers,  scarlet  Rhododendrons,  and  Passifloris 
racemosa.  The  above  flowers  can  be  had  to  ornament  the  greenhouse, 
sitting-room,  &c.,  during  winter. 


CUPBESSUS  FUNEBRIS  {Funeral  Cyprat,  or  Weeping  Cypreu), 
Sin  George  Stavhtoh  accompaoied  Lord  MRcartnej  in  hia  embusy 
to  China,  tnd  was  the  firat  Engtish  writer  wlu>  made  mention  of  thb 
Ttry  "noble  evergreen  tree"  Subseqnently,  however,  Mr.  Fortune 
met  with  it  near  the  celebrated  tea-couutn  of  Wh^-Chow,  and  sent 
plants  and  aeeda  to  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble.  He  observes,  "  The 
most  beautiful  tree  in  this  district  is  a  5  Weeping  Cypress,'  which  ia 
generally  found  planted  in  cemeteries.  It  forms  a  nol^c-looking  erer- 
green  tree,  about  sixty  feet  high,  having  pendulous  branches,  like  the 
weeping  willow.  It  grows  rery  symmetrioil,  and  reminded  me  of  some 
of  those  large  and  gorgeous  'chandeliers'  which  one  sees  in  lai^  and 
public  halls  in  Europe."  It  ia  quite  hardy,  and  will  he  a  charming 
ornament  for  park  scenery,  for  lavmt,  for  the  entrance  to  auhurban 
residences,  cemeteries,  &.c.  It  will  form  an  admirable  contrast  and 
companion  with  the  Deodar  Cedar,  and  Cryntomeria  ji^nnica.  It 
ODght  to  be  grown  wherever  it  can  be  admitted.  It  can  have  the  lead 
stopped  at  any  desired  height,  and  thus  be  regulated  to  uiit  very 
limited  circamslances  for  many  years. 


'  ing  Meds,  striking  cuttings,  dividing  plants,  ftc. 

IN  THB  niOWBB-OABDBll. 

Rose-trees  mast  be  planted  directly.  Prune  the  open-ur  Idnds  of 
tbe  Aon/y  eloM  now,  and  the  tenderer  aorta  next  month.  Perennial 
and  bienpieJ  plants  in  the  flower-bed  ma;  be  divided.  Plant  out 
Hollyhocks  and  an;  of  the  biennial  plants.  .  Pink-beds :  see  that  the 
plants  remain  Secure.  Camstioas  and  Picoteea  :  i^  mildew  attack 
the  leaves  sprinkle  with  sulphur.  ManuTea  should  be  laid  over  the 
roota  of  Roses,  removing  a  few  inches  of  the  earth,  filling  up  the 
hollow  with  well-rotted  cow  or  hot-bed  dqpg,  and  sprinkle  it  over  with 
soil,  so  that  it  maj  not  dry. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  plant  lUnun- 
culnaea  and  Anemonea  five  inchea  apart,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep 
from  the  crown  to  the  surface ;  and  if  the  soil  be  dry,  after  planting, 
press  the  surface  with  a  flat  board.  Be  careful  that  Tulips  be  frmiy 
secured  in  their  positions,  so  that  thej  be  not  damaged  hj  wind.  A 
small  protection  against  strong  wind  should  be  provided  on  the  bed 
side  most  exposed.  Heartsease  should  have  a  similar  protet^on.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  a  plan  of  the  flower-garden,  parterre,  &c.,  and  to 
mark  each  bed  with  the  kind  of  flowers  required,  and  then  to  prepare 
■  stock  to  furnish  accordingly,  whether  from  the  sowing  of  seed  or 
otherwise,  as  with  Verbenas,  &c.  Protect  the  early  buds  of  Tree 
Peouf ,  &c.  Sow  some  of  the  hardy  annual  seeds  in  borders  for  eariy 
bloom  in  dry  situations. 

IM  TBB  roaOXMO  nOVB  OB  rBAMB. 

Sow  seeds  of  the  tender  annuals,  as  Balsam,  Amaranthus,  Cockscomb, 
&c.,  in  pots,  and  the  half-hhrdy  kinds,  as  Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  either  in 
pots  or  npon  a  bed  of  soil,  &c. 

Cuttings  of  Fucfaaias,  Alonsoas,  Ragwort,  Calceolarias,  Cupbeas, 
Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Lotus,  Bonvardias,  Anagallis,  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  and  such  like  plants,  for  the  open  beds  m  summer 
should  immediately  be  struck,  or  the  plants  will  be  too  weak  to  answer 
the  purpose.  If  cuttinga  were  put  off  in  autumn,  they  should  now  be 
potted  off  singly  into  amall  pots,  any  \ova  ones  amongst  them  should  b« 
stopped,  to  induce  laterals  and  make  busby  plants. 
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Dahlia  roots  should  be  immediately  put  to  force  for  stock,  and  seed 
be  sown  in  pots.  Lobelias  be  potted  singly,  to  have  them  vigorous  bj 
turning-out  time.  Boxes  and  pots  of  Mignonette  for  succession  should 
be  sowir.  Achimenes,  Gesnerias,  Gloxinias,  &c.y  be  introduced,  to 
promote  their  immediate  growth,  and  as  soon  as  thej  hare  pushed,  pot 
them,  singly.  Amaryllis,  &c.,  be  excited  in  like  manner.  PotH^dia 
pavonia  and  T.  conchiflora  into  smalb  pots.  Sow  seed  of  the  Chinese 
Primrose,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to.  pot  off  do  so  in  a  rich 
compost ;  keep  them  in  helit  tor  a  short  time,  and  never  water  them 
over  head.  Calceolarias  be  encouraged,  to  have  them  lai^ ;  they,  as 
well  as  Cinerarias,  succeed  best  when  grown  in  a  warm,  moist,  airy  pit- 
frame,  kept  at  about  56°  of  temperature.  Fuchsias  required  for  exhi* 
bition  should  now  be  cut  in,  so  as  to  have  them  a  good  shape,  and  after 
having  pushed  a  little,  be  re-potted,  tliinniug  away  all  unnecessary 
shoots. 

IN  THB  ORBBNHOVIB,  *o. 

Pelargoniums,  to  be  superb  specimens,  should  be  re^potted  into  their 
blooming  pots  (read  the  several  Articles  on  their  culture  in  previous 
volumes)  ;  they  must  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  plants } 
it  gives  vigour  to  the  shoots  and  prepares  them  for  a  higher  tempera- 
ture afterwards  without  iniui^,  ana  a  stronger  bloom  is  produced.  The 
one-year  old  plants  headed  down  last  autumn  will  have  produced  young 
shoots  now,' a  few  inches  long;  thin  them.  In  order  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom,  now  stop  the  shoots ;  this  will  induce  the  production 
of  lateral  ones,  which  will  come  into  bloom  afler  the  first  race  of  plants 
have  ceased,  and  continue  to  a  late  period  of  the  season.  A  few  more 
plants,  stopped  a  month  later,  will  supply  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
(See  vol.  xvi.,  p.  199.)  The  surface  sod  m  all  pots  should  be  stirred 
up ;  it.  tends  to  hralth.  Epacris,  Cdrreas,  Coronillas,  Acacias,  Cine- 
rarias, and  other  plants,  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom ;  water  seldom 
as  possible,  but  when  ffiven  let  there  be  as  much  as  will  moisten  all  the 
soil.  Ericas  will  still  he  inactive ;  give  but  little  water.  If  any  mildew 
appear,  dust  with  sulphur.  Camellias,  too,  should  occupy  an  airy  part, 
and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  soil  in  an  equally 
moistened  state,  using  water  of  a  temperature,  equal  to  that  of  the 
house.  Give  weak  manure-water  alternate  with  the  other.  Alstroe* 
merias,  Lilium  speriosum,  and  others^  shoidd  be  re^'potted. 

IN  THB  grOVB. 

Exotic  seeds  should  now  be  sown.—  (See  Articles  in  former  volumes). 
Specimen  plants  for  exhibitions  will  require  re-potting,  pruning,  &c. 
Ixoras  should  be  elevated,  so  as  to  be  near  the  glass,  in  order  to  set 
their  bloom ;  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  convenient. 
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A  Royal  Botanist. — There  it  one  king  in  Europe  who  it  a  good  practical  botanitt, 
and  who  mutt  look  back  npon  the  heart  spent  in  the  arrangement  of  hit  fine  iierbariiini 
with  fiur  more  pteatare  than  upon  tbote  watted  in  a  vain  and  retrograde  courte  of  politict. 
The  monarch  in  quettion  it  hit  Majesty  of  Saxony,  who,  in  hit  icientific  career  at  least, 
htt  gained  honour  tnd  retpeet  Many  are  the  ttoriet  told  by  hit  subjects  of  their  ruler't 
adventures  when  following  his  favourite  and  harmless  hobby ;  how,  more  than  once,  astray 
from  his  yawning  eonrtiera,  be  had  wandered  in  search  of  some  vegetable  rarity  across  the 
frontier  pf  his  legitimate  dominions,  and,  on  attempting  to  return,  was  locked  up  by  bis 
own  guards  as  a  spy  or  a  smuggler,  since  he  could  produce  no  passport  nor  give  any  more 
proper  account  of  himself  than  the  preposterous  assertion  that  be  was  their  king.  FifteeA 
years  ago,  be  made  a  famons  ezenrslon  to  the  stony  and  piratical  little  Republic  of  MoAte- 
negro.  It  was  litemlly  a  vojrage  of  botanical  diieovery,  and  the  poteulate  sailed  down  the 
Adriatic  in  a  iteaaier  fitted  out  with  all  the  applianees  of  scientific  investigation.  On  its 
deck  be  might  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  laying  out  his  plants,  ably  and  iMlously  assisted 
by  hia  equerries  and  atdes-de>camp,  and  guided  by  the  adviee  of  eminent  botanists,  who 
accompanied  him  as  members  of  his  suite.  Such  a  kingly  progress  had  sorely  never  been 
seen  before  $  unices  Alemder  the  Great  may  have  relieved  the  monotony  of  conquering  by 
making  occaaioBal  natarsl  history  excursions  with  hia  quondam  tutor  Aristotle.  The 
Monteacgrina,  on  ordinary  occasions  very  troublesome  and  by  no  means  trustworthy  people 
— folko  who  still  keep  many  of  the  worst  habits  of  the  old  Scottish  Uigblandert  —  were 
myttified  into  tranquillity  by  the  peculiar  proceedingt  of  their  royal  vititor  and  hia  noble 
attendants.  Resolved,  however,  to  render  due  honour  to  so  distiuguished  and  unusual  a 
guest,  they  fnmisbed  a  guaid  of  state  to  accompany  bim  in  all  bis  peregrinations ;  and, 
whenever  bis  botanical  Majesty  stooped  to  gather  a  new  or  rare  spccinaeot  the  soldiers 
halted,  and,  with  much  ceremony,  presented  arms. —  Wntmimtter  Remew* 

On  Vartkqatxd  Lvatxs. — I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  very  useful  and  clever  Maga-* 
sine,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of  variegated  planta,  have  found  the  December  Number 
particularly  intermtiug.  I  think,  however,  there  ia  one  great  omission,  **  the  tendency  of 
variegated  plants  (the  leaves)  to  become  selft  ;**  and  I  do  not  think  the  allusion  in  page 
2BQ,  by  the  profesaor  at  Boon,  ie  at  all  conclusive. 

I  have  cultivated  ss  a  ereeper  showy  fiower,  and  ornamental  plant  for  bordering,  &&,  all 
the  year  round,  **the  variegated  AnhUr  it  baa  a  disposition  to  become  partially  self,  but^ 
this  year  whole  plants  grown  in  totally  difforeot  soils  and  situations  have  beoome  plain 
green ;  vis.,  in  a  damp  shady  border  participating  in  the  kitchen  garden  manure ;  the  other 
liasostone  rock  under  a  south  aapected  wall,  the  top  aoil  being  peaty  and  light. 
.  I  have  a  variegated  Alder  which  hm  a  very  curioua  appearance  In  flower.  My  gardener 
Is  trying  to  raise  a  variegated  Cistus  from  a  bmnch  on  a  plant  of  the  usual  foliage ;  but  he 
has  not  hitherto  ancceeded  in  atriking  it,  which  aeema  like  weaknem,  aa  thoae  having  the 
usual  green  foliage  readily  atrike  root ;  the  leavea  are  curioualy  variqpited.  I  have  alao  a 
variegated  Veronica,  Phlox,  and  two  Balma,  all  very  pretty  of  their  kinda.  The  Phlox 
doea  not  thrive  hen,  but  ia  very  fine  further  north,  of  medium  height,  having  a  white 
flower;  it  ia  a  beautiful  plant.'~(J  dewded  Fhrieidiurid  im  the  County  of  Durkam.} 

Thb  Crinksb  (or  Indian)  Azalbasl — By  the  following  method  of  treatment  I 
have  for  mtny  yeara  fennd  theae  very  abewy  blooming  planta  to  aucoeed  moat  admirably. 

When  tbe  planta  have  nearly  finiahed  blooming,  and  before  the  shoota  puah  afreth,  I 
lepot  them,  on  a  compeat  of  old  turfy  loam,  well  broken,  good  peat«  rotten  leaf  mould,  and 
silver  tend,  in  eqnal  parte,  well  mixed.  1  have  a  liberal  drainage,  and  a  aprinkling  of  tmall 
bitt  of  atone,  brick,  or  charcoal  intermixed  with  die  whole.  In  thia  they  flouriah  vigor- 
eody.  After  potting,  I  place  them  in  a  medium-heated  forcing  pot,  heated  by  hot-water 
pipe,  and  trougha  over  the  pipea  in  which  water  ia  kept,  ao  that  the  planta  have  a  nice 
wout  tfttnn/il'-^lhia  la  eaaential  to  their  forming  good  new  wood.  When  it  it  perceived  the 
ends  of  the  aheota  begin  to  harden,  turning  rather  brown,  the  flower  buda  will  then  be  firtt 
forminj^  the  end  bnd  becoming  plump  and  hard.  This  being  obtained,  I  remove  the  planU 
outdoors  (usually  this  occurs  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July),  and  place 
in  a  somewhat  shaded  place  from  mid-day  sun ;  here  they  stay  till  the  latt  week  of  Sep- 
tember, when  they  are  removed  to  a  cool  greenhoute  pit,  and  taken  in  tuecettively  to  the 
forcing-house  ;  the  earliest  prepared. ones  for  blooming  are  uken  the  first. 

A  London  Nursxry  Forbman. 
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Banishing  Mick. — If  in  plaoet  iafettod  with  mice  UmIt  holes  be  plentiftiUjr  doited 
with  snuff,  thej  will  be  off  like  shot. 

To  PaoTBCT  Trsbs,  Shrubs,  &c. — Collect  a  tufBcieney  of  freeh  oow-doog  from  the 
pasture,  and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soot,  until  it  resembles  mortar  in  consistency. 
Let  it  ramain  unused  for  a  week,  but  do  not  add  water  to  it  Then  apply  it  with  the  hand, 
or  a  mason's  trowel,  to  the  stems  of  the  trees.  It  is  ft  repellaot  to  hares,  rablita,  horses^ 
&C.,  and  will  last  two  years. 

Russian  Supsrb  Yiolkt.— This  very  fragrant  violet  b  quite  hardy,  and  does  not 
nquiro  the  protection  of  glass,  or  in  any  other  way  whaterer;  in  fact,  it  would  be  injured 
thereby.  It  blooma  profusely  from  September  to  March  in  the  most  open  situations,  which, 
indeed,  are  selected  as  preferable  for  it,  and  the  scent  of  it  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
violet  I  am  acquainted  with. — R.  Shacksll. 

Paint-Drtbrs. — Coal-tar  will  dry  by  using  the  dryers  usually  applied  to  paint,  viz., 
scetate  of  lead,  sixpence  per  lb.,  and  turpentine ;  about  half  a  pound  of  lead,  or  upwarda, 
to  two  gallons.  Use  as  much  lime  in  powder  with  the  tar  as  possible,  well  boiled.  Stock- 
holm ter,  if  laid  on  after  boiling  to  a  certain  conusteney  (namely,  when  some  of  it,  dropped 
from  a  piece  of  tow,  appears  clotty  and  stringy),  will  dry  in  two  hours ;  but  if  this  tide  be 
not  *'  taken  at  the  full,"  it  will  never  dry.-H[  W.  P.  H.     Cfardemn"  CkromeU,) 

DouBLX  Daisirs. — I  have  grown  our  old  kinds  of  double-flowered  daisiea  forjnony 
years,  but  have  neyer  noticed  any  of  them  produce  **  seedlinga.**  If,  however,  they  have 
done  so,  I  have  not  seen  any  flower  different  from  the  original  ones.  Now,  we  have  lately 
had  beautiful  double  varieties  from  the  Continent ;  how  am  I  to  proceed  to  succeed  in  a 
similar  manner?  I  shall  be  glad  of  early  information  by  some  reader  hereot— 
G.  G.,  Herts. 

The  "  double  daisies**  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  ^  dahlia,**  and  produce 
numerous  seeds.  Have  some  of  your  best  double  varieties  grown  at  a  distance  from  any 
single-flowered  ones ;  let  the  floral  heads  be  taken  as  soon  as  &ey  have  bloomed,  and  are,  as 
you  Judge,  become  duly  withered,  and  the  seeds  somewhat  matured ;  yon  will  be  able  to 
obtain  ripe  seed  from  the  **  early  spring  blooms,**  by  July.  Sow  it  immediately,  have  it 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough,  pot  them  sbglj,  or  plant 
them  into  the  open  ground ;  you  will  raise  double  flowers  too. 

Planting  Ranunculusrs. — The  middle  of  Febmaiy  is  universally  agreed  to  be  the 
best  time  for  planting  in  this  country.  I  have  succeeded  in  blooming  them  much  finer, 
every  year,  than  any  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  end  the  following  method  of  planting,  &c.,  is 
what  I  have  praetised. 

I  have  grown  my  oollection  in  the  same  sitiiatieQ  during  twelve  years.  The  bed  was 
first  made  two  feet  deep,  and  the  substratum  is  shaley  rock.  Early  in  September  I  have 
the  top  foot  of  soil  thrown  aside,  and  the  bottom  one  wheeled  entirely  away,  after  which 
the  soil  of  the  top,  previously  thrown  out,  is  turned  in  to  form  the  bottom  portion ;  over  it 
I  spread  about  five  inches  thick  of  well  rotted  dung,  and  have  it  well  dug  in.  This  being 
completed,  I  have  the  top  foot  of  the  bed  filled  up  with  **  one-year  old  Uufy-loam,*'  well 
broken,  about  four  inches  of  the  surface  soil  sifbed  finer,  to  plant  the  tubers  in.  In  planting 
I  have  them  five  inches  apart  in  drills;  after  placing  them  firmly  I  carefully  cover  them, 
and  when  the  soil  is  pressed  gently  with  a  board  over  the  whole,  the  crown  of  each  tuber  is 
covered  **■  one  inch  and  a  half.^  If  frost  occur,  I  cover  the  bed  with  a  thick  canvass  (or  a 
mat  will  do)  during  night.  When  the  tops  begin  to  push  through  the  soil,  I  carefully 
assist  them  pushing  witibout  injuring  the  loaves.  When  fully  up,  I  have  the  surface  at 
the  bed  stirred  over,  and  this  is  often  repeated  afterwards.  When  the  tops  are  puslied  above 
the  soil,  I  am  careful  to  have  the  soil  pressed  closely  and  firmly  around  the  stalks  to  keep 
them  steady  and  from  being  injured  by  being  too  dry.  When  the  season  is  very  dry,  I 
water  between  the  rows  on  an  evening,  and  use  soft  pond  water.  At  each  watering  I  give 
as  much  as  will  sink  deep,  so  that  such  an  application  supplies  moisture  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  as  the  season  may  be.  I  shade  the  bed  every  mid-day  the  sun  is  powerful,  for  two  or 
three  hours.  When  (he  bloom  is  over,  and  as  the  leaves  of  any  plant  turn  yellow,  I  imme- 
diately take  such  up,  not  waiting  for  a  general  take  up,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  injnrj  of 
the  early  bloomers. — An  ardrnt  Admirrr  and  Cultivator.    Middlesex. 

Drstrovino  Slugs. — Strew  over  a  bed  of  seedling,  and  other  planta,  or  aronnd  a 
single  plant,  a  cost  of  barley  awns  (or  what  is  by  some  termed  chafl).  I  have  often  tried 
this  with  peifect  success.  The  slugs  get  entangled,  as  it  cleaves  to  them,  and  they  soon 
perish. — Srnrx. 


"  Whan  Spring  b^ni  the  dfvj  icone, 
How  (mat  to  walk  the  nlnl  gmn, 
And  hew  thg  uphjr'i  Unpiid  tight, 
Ai  o'er  Um  iMdted  mauj  he  Aiti."— HooR  ■. 

RHODODENDRON  LANATUM.      THE  WOOLLY 
STEMMED  ROSE-TREE. 


Her  piiTpla  gloHa  Ihrougb  the  gloome." — SsAw. 

THE  Gneka  named  this  noble  flowering  -  plant  "Rhododendron," 
from  rodan,  a  rose,  and  dendrm,  a  tree.  It  wu  also  called  in 
tliat  language  "RhododapbiM,"  the  rose.tauret.  Fliny  obserres,  that 
"  this  plant  vb8  not  io  happy  aa  to  have  a  name  given  it  br  the 
Ladns;"  and  it  ia  remarkable  that  it  retains  to  thia  da;  the  original 
same  throughout  Europe.  The  oldest  record  of  the  original  birth 
place  of  the  first  known  Rhododendron  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
■onthem  8nbBl[>ine  tracts  of  "  Caacasus,"  where  it  still  abounds  in 
wet  place^  particularly  in  Beech  and  Alder  woods ;  but  its  growing 
naturally  is  not  now  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea, 
as  it  has  extended  itself  to  many  places  of  the  Levant,  Gibraltar, 
Siberia,  throu^  the  deserta  of  Mogul  Tartary,  to  China,  Thibet| 
Bindoostan,  and  North  America.  In  some  of  those  countries  it  grows 
most  extensively  in  the  Piiu  forests,  and  in  such  proAuion  aa  to  make 
whole  tracts  appear  a  "  sheet  of  purple  "  in  the  blooming  season.  The 
account  wbirii  Dr.  Hooker  gives  of  this  noble  tribe  of  plants  growing 
on  the  Himalayan  Mountains  is  highly  interesting;  esp^nally  of  those 
be  discovered  at  Daijeerling,  the  Sikkim  portion  of  these  mountains, 
which  ia  about  380  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  its  elevation  above  the 
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sea  18  7,200  feet,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  being  about  55" 
Fahrenheit. 

"The  mountain  Sinchul,  ttpon  a  spur  of  which  looking  north  Dar- 
jeeling  stands,  attains  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  and  to  the  west  of  it, 
next  Nepaul,  rises  another  conspicuous  mountain,  Tonglo,  reaching  a 
height  of  10,000  feet.  Due  north  of  Darjeeling,  at  a  distance  of  only 
sixty  miles,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  great  snowy  range,  having 
for  its  principal  feature  the  peak  of  Kinchin-junga,  which  has  lately  been 
ascertained  to  be  28, 1 72  feet  in  elevation,  the  lofliest  mountain  yet 
known  in  the  world."  Dr.  Hooker  thus  describes  his  first  impressions 
of  this  scene  : — "  Much  as  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the  magnificence 
and  beauty  of  Himalayan  scenery,  my  highest  expectations  have  been 
surpassed !  I  arrived  at  Darjeeling  on  a  rainy  misty  day,  which  did 
not  allow  me  to  see  ten  yards  in  any  direction,  much  less  to  descry  the 
snowy  range,  distant  sixty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Early  next  morning 
I  caught  my  first  view,  and  I  literally  held  my  breath  in  awe  and 
admiration.  Six  or  seven  successive*ranges  of  forest-clad  mountains,  as 
high  as  that  whereon  I  stood  (8,000  feet),  intervened  between  me  and 
a  dazzling  white  pile  of  snow-clad  mountains,  among  which  the  giant 
peak  of  Kinchin-junga  rose  20,000  feet  above  the  lofty  point  from 
which  I  gazed  I  The  heaven- ward  outline  was  projected  against  a  pale 
blue  sky,  while  little  detached  patches  of  mist  clung  here  and  there  to 
the  highest  peaks,  and  were  tinged  golden-yellow  or  rosy-red  by  the 
rising  sun,  which  touched  those  elevated  points  long  before  it  reached 
the  lower  position  which  I  occupied. 

**  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  Uimalayan  range  at  early  morning.  As 
the  sun's  rays  dart  into  the  many  valleys  which  lie  between  the  snowy 
mountains  and  Darjeeling,  the  stagnant  air  contained  in  the  low 
recesses  becomes  quickly  heated;  heavy  masses  of  vapour,  dense, 
white,  and  keenly  defined,  arise  from  the  hollows,  meet  over  the  crests 
of  the  hills,  cling  to  the  forests  on  their  summits,  enlarge,  unite  and 
ascend  rapidly  to  the  rarefied  regions  above  ;  a  phenomenon  so  suddenly 
developed,  that  the  consequent  withdrawal  from  the  spectator's  gaze  of 
the  stupendous  scenery  beyond  looks  like  the  work  of  magic.  Such  is 
the  region  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons. 

"  The  maximum  of  Rhododendrons  appears  to  be  in  Asia,  and  their 
head-quarters  are  on  the  lofly  ranges  of  the  eastern  Himalaya,  where 
the  mud  and  moist  atmosphere  is  eminently  suited  to  their  habit." 

The  first  Rhododendron  introduced  into  England,  that  we  have  any 
account  of,  was  R.  hirsutum,  obtained  from  Switzerland  in  the  year 
1656.  This  neat  dwarf,  evergreen,  bushy  shrub  is  now  well  known 
and  admired.  A  second  kind  was  introduced  eighty  years  afterwards 
(in  1736)  from  North  America,  R. maximum, by  Peter  CoUmson,  Esq.; 
in  1752,  R.  f err ugineum,  from  Switzerland;  in  1763,  R.  ponticum, 
R.  obtusum,  and  R.  myrtifolium,  from  Gibraltar;  in  1780,  R. 
dauricum,  from  Siberia;  in  1786,  R.  chamsecistus,  from  Austria;  and 
in  1800,  the  noble  blooming  R.  Catawbiensis,  from  North  America. 
A  few  others  followed  in  successive  years,  till  in  1818  the  R,  arboreura 
album,  having  white  blossoms;  and  in  1820  the  R.  arboreum,  having 
rich  scarlet  ones,  were  received  from  Nepaul.     The  introduction  of  this 
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tiew  section  of  tree-like  growing  Rhododendrons  forms  quite  a  new  era 
in  connection  with  their  more  general  cultivation  in  the  gardens  and 
grounds  connected  with  the  palaces,  mansions,  and  villas  in  our  own 
country.  The  Messrs.  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  Knap-hill,  along  with 
other  nurserymen  in  that  locality,  being  favoured  with  a  soil  so 
admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  Rhododendrons,  for  many  years  have 
paid  particular  attention  not  only  to  grow  them  well,  but  to  obtain 
unproved,  superb  varieties,  in  wluch  they  have  been  very  successful. 
Visitors  to  the  establishments  of  those  named  will  have  seen  trees  of 
them  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  hirii,  with  heads  in  proportion.  We  are 
informed  that  there  are  in  one  of  those  establishments  upwards  of  fifty 
acres  of  Rhododendrons.  The  Chiswick  and  Regent's-park  Horticul- 
tural Exhibitions  have,  for  a  few  years  past,  had  a  number  of  these 
superb  plants  from  the  aforesaid  nurseries ;  but  magnificent  as  those 
ccmections  were,  they  only  exhibit  a  miniature  picture  of  what  their 
nnrseries  display. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  eminent  success  of  Dr.  Hooker  in  the 
discovery  of  upwards  of  thirty  elegant  kinds,  and  of  their  introduction 
into  this  country,  several  of  which  have  bloomed  during  the  last  year, 
and  they  have  not  only  equalled  in  beauty,  but  excelled  the  descrip* 
tions  which  Dr.  Hooker  had  previously  given  of  them.  In  our  number 
for  November,  1 849,  we  inserted  a  plate  of  one,  viz.,  the  venr  noble 
R,  Dalhousiee ;  large  as  was  the  specimen  flower,  it  exceeds  that  size 
under  cultivation  in  our  own  country.  # 

The  R.  lanatum,  which  we  now  figure,  is  another  beautiful  flowering 
kind,  which  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hooker.  It  forms  a  medium- 
sized,  branching  shrub.  The  young  wood  is  covered  with  a  white 
cottony  appearance.  Its  fine  heads  of  handsome  flowers,  in  contrast 
with  its  neat,  thick  leaves,  produce  a  charming  appearanee.  Dr.  Hooker 
highly  merits  the  lasting  thanks  of  all  admirers  of  this  noble  family  of 
pumts  for  his  great  exertions,  and  so  successfully  crowned.  Many  of 
the  kinds  may  now  be  procured  at  the  general  nurseries ;  all  are  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  garden  establishment. 
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.&CHYNANTHU8  SPLENDIDUS. — We  sgaiu  uoticc  this  most  bean- 
tiful  showy  flowering  plant,  which  we  figured  last  summer,  and  is  now 
figured  in  Paxton's  Flower-garden.  But  in  neither  ease  is  the  bril- 
>  litmcy  of  its  fine  heads  of  flowers  equalled.  It  is  a  hybrid,  between 
M,  speciosus  and  M.  grandiflorus,  of  dwarfish  habit,  and  a  most  pro- 
luse  bloomer,  which  will  also  succeed  well  even  in  the  greenhouse* 
Wherever  it  can  be  grown,  it  ought  to  be.  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pence,  of  Exeter,  raised  this  fine  hybrid  plant. 

ALI.08UR17S  CORDATUS.  Heart  leaved,  (Or,  Pteris  cordatse).— 
This  very  elegant  fern  is  a  native  of  Mexico  And  New  Grenada.  A 
pretty  plant  of  it  is  growing  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kev.     The  leaf  stalk  is  about  half  a  yard  long,  erect,  half  of  its 
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length  bearing  iU  pri^tty  heart-shaped  pinnate  leaves.  Each  pinnule  is 
three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  A  collection  of 
indoors  as  well  as  outdoors  ferns  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  suitable 
establishment.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  very  el^ant  in 
form.  The  present  species  is  figured  in  the  **  Botanical  Magasine,'* 
and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  purposes  giving  a  figure  of  one  or  more  in  sue* 
cessive  Numbers  of  that  excellent  publication. 

Cattleya  EI.BGAN8. — Mcssrs.  Bsckhouse,  nurserymen,  of  York* 
obtained  this  very  handsome  species  of  stove-orehid  from  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, Brazil.  Each  flower  is  about  five  inches  across,  petals  and 
sepah  of  a  deep  rosy-pink.  The  tubular  portion  of  the  lAbellum  (one 
inch  long)  is  white^  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  and  pink ;  and  the 
large  broad  lip  is  of  a  deep  rich  purple-crimson.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  collection. — Botanical  Magazine^  4700. 

CcELOGYNE  CRISTATA. — A  haudsomc  Orchid  epiphyte,  from  the 
north  of  India.  Each  flower  is  about  four  inches  across ;  sepals  and 
petals  white ;  labellum  white,  with  delicate  yellow  fringes.  It  is  in  the 
collection  at  Chatsworth,  where  it  has  bloomed ;  its  pendant  racemes, 
each  having  from  four  to  six  blossoms,  were  much  admired. 

Cinchona  calisaya.  The  Calisaya  bark-plani. — Dr.  Weddell,  an 
English  botanist,  says,  '*  From  this  species  is  obtained  the  most  pre- 
cious of  the  Jesuit's  barks  used  in  medicine  (Peruvian  bark),  employed 
from  time  immemorial  in  trade,  under  the  name  of  Calasaya-bark,  but 
whose  origin  was  wholly  unknown  till  now."  "  I  have  already  observed^ 
that  this  tree  has  hitherto  been  only  found  tn  Peru,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  of  Carabaya." 

Its  native  station  was  found,  by  Dr.  Weddell,  to  be  on  the  slopes  and 
precipices  of  mountains ;  and  there,  in  the  hottest  valleys  of  Botivia 
and  Southern  Peru,  in  forests. 

It  is  a  fragrant  hothouse  shrub,  one  of  which  has  bloomed  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick.  Each  leaf  is  ovate* 
lanceolate,  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  at  the  widest  part.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  lateral  shoots,  in  panicles,  of  a 
pale-pink  colour  before  opening ;  then  they  are  almost  white.  Each 
blossom  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across.  Each  panicle  is  some- 
what like  a  small  one  of  the  Persian  Lilac  of  our  shrubberies. 

Gaultheria  ferruginea  (Synoneme,  Andromeda  hirsuta). — Mr. 
Gardner  discovered  this  on  the  Organ  Mountaips,  in  Brazil,  and  sent 
seeds  of  it  to  Mr.  Cunninghame,  of  the  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  plant  has  bloomed.  It  is  a  small  branching  shrub» 
the  leaves  being  ovate-oblong,  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  racemes,  all  the  blossoms  pointing  downwards, 
each  raceme  bearing  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers  of  a  pretty  rosy*pink 
colour.  In  form  and  size,  about  half  as  large  as  those  of  the  well- 
known  Irish  Heath,  Mensiezi  polifidia,  purpurea.  It  is  a  very  hand* 
some  plant,  blooming  very  freely  during  summer.  (Figured  in  Bot^ 
Magaeine,  4697.) 

Hibiscus  syaiacub;  variei*y,  Chinensis. — This  very  pretty^ 
Althaea  frutex  is  a  native  of  China,  and  requires  to  be  grown  with  us  in 
the  stove.     John  Reeves,  Esq.,  presented  seeds  of  it  to  the  HorticuU 
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tond  Society,  and  a  plant  of  it  has  bloomed  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society.  The  Editor  of  the  Society's  Journal  states,  *'  I  think  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  this»  although  certainly  Chinese,  is  a  mere  variety, 
and  not  a  well-marked  one,  of  Hybiscus  syriacus.  It  has  large  violet 
flowers,  with  a  orimson  eye,  and  its  leaves  larger,  thinner,  and  more 
smooth  than  in  the  shrub  out  of  doors,  *  having  been  grown  in 
a  stove/'  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  growing  to  a  shrub,  eight  to 
twdve  feet  high,  with  'Might-blue"  flowers,  in  the  hedges  and 
on  the  hill  sides  on  Poo-too-san,  aod  other  Chinese  islands.  "  When 
growing  in  a  stoves  with  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  is  required  by 
the  weu-known  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis,  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf  mould,  it  forms  a  very  handsome  shrub,  flowering  in 
Jttly  and  August."     (Figured  in  PaxtmC 9  Flower  Garden^  plate  105.) 

Mo  RHODES  spECiosuM. — A  handsomc  stove  orchid-epiphyte,  a 
native  of  New  Grenada.  The  flowers  are  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
rich  golden-yellow,  speckled  all  over  with  cinnamon-red,  and  the  points 
of  the  lip  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  It  has  recently  flowered  in  Mr. 
Linden's  establishment  at  Luxembourg. 

Leftosiphon  luteum.  (Synonyme,  Gilia  lutea).  —  A  hardy 
annual,  which  Messrs.  Veitch  have  obtained  from  California.  It  is  of 
a  similar  habit  to  the  other  well-known  annual,  Leptosiphons,  having 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  in  one  variety  are  of  pale  lemon,  whilst  in 
another  they  are  as  dark  as  an  orange.  It  requires  similar  treatment 
to  the  other  kinds  mentioned.  Each  flower  is  about  half  an  inch 
across. 

Neptunia  PL.ENA.  The  double  yellow  Water  Sensitive,  (Syno- 
nyme, Mimosa  plena). — It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the 
West  Indies  also.  Mr.  Purdie  introduced  it  to  the  Aquoria  to  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  to  Syon  Gardens  too ;  but  it  has  disap- 
peared from  both.  It  is  a  floating  plant,  with  prostrate  stems,  and 
leaves  very  similar  to  the  well-known  **  Humble-plant ;"  they  are,  too, 
as  equally  irritable,  and  droop  as  those  do.  The  flowers  are  minute, 
collected  into  a  head  nearly  two  inches  long,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
with  very  distinct  deep  brown  anthers.  It  flowered  in  the  summer  in 
the  Aquaria  at  Kew.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Magazine,  4695.) 

NoTHOLOENA  8INUATA.  (Synouymc,  Gymnogrammia  sinuato). — A 
beautiful  stove  Fern,  from  Mexico  and  New  Grenada,  now  in  the  Kew 
collection.  The  frond  Is  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  the  leaves  (pinnae)  in 
pairs,  or  in  some  cases  alternate,  along  the  sides  of  the  midrib ;  and 
each  leaf  about  an  inch  long,  somewhat  cordate,  green  on  the  upper 
side,  tinged  with  rusty  brown,  and  the  under  side  whiter  and  silky.  It 
is  a  very  neat  plant.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Magazine,  4699.) 

Sphceralcea  nutans. — A  greenhouse,  strong-growing,  shrubby 
plant,  having  the  habit  of  an  Abutilon.  The  flowers,  like  those  of  the 
Abutilon,  are  drooping.  Each  blossom  is  two  inches  long,  and  as 
much  across  the  mouth,  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  Very  showy,  and 
well  worth  possessing.     (Figured  in  V,  Houtte's  Flora,) 

Rhododendron  Thomson ii. — This  is  another  splendid  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Hooker's,  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  who 

*Our  Altbaa  frutcx.  — Editor. 
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accompanied  Dr.  Hooker  to  the  Himalajan  MoontainSy  ftc.  The  buah 
grows  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high,  flowers  in  fine  heads,  bell  shaped, 
of  a  brilliant  blood-red  colour.  It  merits  a  place  whererer  it  can  be 
grown* 

Gesnbrxa  Leopoldi. — It  belongs  to  the  sectioo  of  O.  tuberosa. 
The  leaves  are  Tery  pretty,  large,  oval,  green  above,  and  a  rich  rosy- 
purple  beneath.  The  flower  stem  rises  about  a  foot  high,  terminating 
in  cymose  panick  of  twenty  or  more  beautiful  blossoms.  Tbe  tube  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet.  The  inside*of 
the  mouth  has  three  rich  dark  spots,  below  which  the  inside  of  tbe 
tube  is  white.  The  flowers  very  much  resemble  some  of  the  Pentate- 
mons.  They  are  very  handsome,  and  the  plant  merits  a  place  in  every 
collection. 


BEMASKS  ON  THE  HYDRANOCA  H0RTEN8IS. 

BY  MR.  P.  MACKBNZIB,  OF  WB8T  PLKAN,  NORTH    BRfTAlN. 

About  the  year  1788,  the  Hydrangea  Hortensis,  or  Chinese  Guelder 
Rose,  was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  still  finds  a  place  in  almost 
every  collection  of  greenhouse  plants^  and  when  **well  grown,"  b  looked 
upon  with  delight  by  most  lovers  of  flowers ;  and  althoi^h  generally 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  it  also  finds  a  pfane  in  the 
window  and  garden  of  many  a  cottager. 

Some  noble  spedmens  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  gardens  of 
this  country,  some  of  them  being  ftve  feet  in  height,  and  nearlv  thirty 
feet  in  circumference,  producing  almost  every  year  several  hundreds  of 
**  large  heads"  of  flowers,  which  create  a  most  beautiful  effect,  some 
being  of  a  fine  blue,  others  rose,  and  others  white. 

We  are  told,  that^ 

**  Id  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares ; 
Each  bloisom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers, 
On  its  leaTes  a  mystic  language  bears. 

^  The  rose  Is  a  sign  of  joy  and  Ioto — 

YoQDg  blushing  love  in  its  early  dawn ; 
And  the  miMness  that  suits  the  gentle  dore 
From  the  myrtle's  snowy  flower  is  drawn. 

**  Innocence  shines  in  the  lily's  bell. 

Pure  as  the  heart  in  its  natiire  heaTen ) 
|i^me*s  bright  star  and  glory's  swell 
By  the  glossy  leaf  of  the  bay  are  given. 

^  The  silent,  soft,  and  humble  heart, 

In  the  violet's  bidden  sweetness  breathes ; 
And  the  tended  soul  that  cannot  part, 
A  twine  of  evergreen  fondly  wreathes. 

"  The  cypress  that  dnily  shades  the  grave, 
Ib  sorrow  that  mourns  her  bitter  lot ; 
And  faith  that  a  thousand  ills  can  brave, 

Spealcs  in  the  blue  leaves — '  Forget-me-noL* 

*^  Then  gather  a  wreath  from  the  garden  bowers, 
And  tell  the  wish  of  thy  heart  in  flowers." 

PSKCIVAL. 
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«A  few  ye«r8  ago,  a  young  gardener  gave  a  small  plant  of  the  Hy* 
drangea  Hortensis  to  a  young  woman  in  humble  life,  and  the  plant 
grew  well  under  her  care ;  she  watered  it  well,  *'  for  the  plant  loves 
water,"  and  she  gave  it  as  much  light  as  the  cottage  window  could  take 
in,  and  the  plant  thus  frequently  turned  half-way  round,  to  give  every 
put  of  it  an  equal  share  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  edge  of  the 
flower-pot  was  ornamented  with  smooth  white  pebbles,  gathered  from 
the  shallow  parts  of  the  bum,  and  when  the  time  of  flowering  came, 
her  plant  produced  blue  flowers. 

We  are  told  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  cultivators  to 
discover  under  what  conditions  of  the  soil  the  blue  colour  may  be 
insured.  The  yellow  loam  of  Hampstead-heath  will  produce  it,  as 
do  also  the  peat-bogs  near  Edinburgh,  and  the  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Berlin  and  8t.  Petersburg.  Water  impregnated  with  alum, 
steel  filings,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  have  been  known  to 
give  the  blue  to  Hydrangea  flowers,  but  on  no  one  of  these  can  any 
certain  dependence  be  placed.  Inglis  says,  that  this  tinge  is  very 
general  in  the  flowers  of  this  plant  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  The  Hy« 
drangea  is  there  seen  growing  as  a  shrub  at  ftlmost  every  cottage  door, 
or  in  one  of  those  gardens  which  are  always  planted  by  the  houses  of 
that  island^  It  is  otiten  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  tall,  and 
branching  enough  to  form  a  shade  under  which  one  might  find  shelter 
from  the  sun  of  August.  **  These  beautiful  shrubs,"  says  Inglis,  "  here 
(almost  as  trees)  form  the  avenues  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the 
season  in  which  they  are  covered  with  their  large  blue  flowers,  the  effect 
is  indeed  most  captivating.  I  have  nowhere  seen  the  Hydrangea  so 
luxuriant  in  growth  as  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  flowers  are  most 
eomnumly  blue,  not  pink,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  in 
England." 

A  cultivator  tells  us  his  method  of  cultivating  the  Hydrangea  to 
produce  blue  flowers,  and  he  has  done  it  with  success  for  twenty  years, 
18  '*  to  reduce  the  roots  of  the  plants  considerably  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  to  take  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  with  a  quill  or 
strong  feather  touch  the  roots  of  the  plants  all  over.  The  remaining 
oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  up  with  the  soil  the  plants  are  to  grow  in.  When 
they  are  potted,  place  them  in  shade,  or  some  sheltered  situation,  fdr 
three  or  (out  weeks,  until  they  have  made  new  roots,  then  they  should 
have  more  light  and  heat,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let 
them  droop  for  want  of  water. 

The  young  man  who  gave  the  Hydrangea  to  his  friend,  took  great 
delight  in  studving  the  works  of  Creation,  and  he  hailed  that  season 
with  delight  wnen  the  mountains  raised  their  green  tops  to  heaven,  and 
the  breath  of  spring  renewed  the  faded  glories  of  the  vegetable  world, 
and  when  working  amidst  expanding  buds  and  blossoms,  and  his  heart 
delighted  with  the  music  of  the  woods,  he  would  •'•  inly  bless  the  God 
who  had  such  blessings  planned."  He  also  partook  of  the  happiness 
thai  flows  from  making  others  happy.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
make  the  shadow  go  back  upon  the  dial-plate,  or  the  sun  to  stand  on 
his  way.  He  had  also  learned  that  tlie  waning  hours  of  life,  like  the 
sibyl's  page,  rise  in  value  as  they  lessen,  and  when  he  would  look  upon 
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th6  beautiful  '<  blue  flowers*'  of  the  Hydrangea,  and  again  raise  Lis 
eyes  to  the  blue  heaven,  he  would  say  with  the  poet, 

**  Blue,  blue,  m  if  tbat  ikj  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 
I  would  that  tbut,  when  I  aball  tee 
The  hour  of  death  draw  nigh  to  me, 
Hope  hloMoming  within  mj  heart, 
May  look  to  hdaren  as  I  depart.** 

Many  may  have  seen  among  the  trees  of  the  wood  one  tree  whose 
branches  were  spreading  wide,  and  whose  leading  shoot  was  keeping 
pace  with  those  around  it,  and  birds  nestled  in  the  cleff  of  the  branches, 
and  insects  gathered  food  from  its  leaves,  and  the  passer  by  might 
recline  under  its  shadow ;  but  when  spring  returned,  its  roots  were 
dead,  no  buds  swelled,  and  the  dew  and  the  rain  fell  upon  them  in  vain, 
instead  of  the  green  covering  of  leaves  upon  the  young  branches,  there 
was  nakedness.  The  bark  that,  "  once  smooth  and  sliining,"  is  now 
wrinkled  and  nothing ;  and  when  the  winds  and  rains  of  autumn  came, 
the  fungi  were  working  destruction  upon  the  dead  vegetable  matter. 
These  scavengers  of  nature,  we  are  told,  are  ever  ready  in  reducing 
corrupted  and  corrupting  matter ;  they  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
they  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  drops  of  every  shower ;  they  roll  in  the 
waters  of  every  river  and  rill ;  they  circulate  in  the  fluids  of  every 
animal,  and  dwell  in  those  of  every  ordinary  plant ;  and  they  are  pro- 
bably dispensed  through  all  mould  upon  the  earth,  and  lodged  in  the 
pores  of  many  stones.  Hence  Linnaeus  called  them  "Nomades,  or 
wanderers,"  and  no  epithet  can  be  better  applied,  as  we  know  of  no 
place  from  which  they  can  be  excluded. 

Disease  came  suddenly  upon  the  young  gardener,  and  the  pulses  of 
life  soon  began  to  flow  faintly,  and  he  had  soon  to  exclaim, — 

*^  Withering,  withering — all  are  withering. 

All  of  Hope's  flowers  that  youth  hath  nnrsed  ; 
Flowers  of  lore  too  early  blossoming. 
Buds  of  ambition  too  frail  to  burst !  ** 

But  He  who  refreshes  the  fields  with  His  showers,  and  sweetens  the 
breexe  with  roses,  was  his  comfort  in  death.  The  animating  smile  of 
friendship  also  shined  upon  him,  and  sometimes  dispelled  the  darkening 
cloud  of  sorrow ;  but  sweeter  far  was  his  comfort  when  the  rays  of 
mercy  broke  through  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

**  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meet%  his  &te 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life ;  quite  in  the  Teige  of  heaven. 
You  see  the  man,  you  see  his  hold  of  heaven. 
Heaven  waits  not  the  last  moment ;  owns  her  friends 
On  this  side  death ;  and  paints  them  out  to  men.'* 

Afler  his  death,  the  young  woman  watched  over  her  Hydrangea  with 
fond  regard.  The  form  in  which  it  was  trained  by  her  departed  friend 
was  kept  as  nearly  as  possible ;  the  flower-pot  was  not  changed,  although 
it  required  changing,  for  the  plant  grew  too  large  for  the  pot.  The 
roots,  having  no  room  to  expand,  became  injured,  and  the  plant  got 
stunted  in  its  growth.     Many  a  plant  has  been  killed  with  kindness, 
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kul  this  one  suffered  from  **  her  regard  to  him  who  gave  it  to  her.'* 
The  kayes  lost  their  dark  green  colour,  and  when  they  faded  and  fell 
off,  those  that  succeeded  them  were  thin,  small,  and  wore  a  sicklj  aspect. 
The  wood  was  weakly,  and  the  heads  of  flowers  that  once  grew  lar^ 
and  luxuriant,  were  now  few,  and  greatly  diminished  in  size ;  but  *'  still 
they  were  blue."  * 

Jeremy  Taylor  tells  ns»  that  man  comes  into  the  world  like  *'  momiug 
mushrooms,"  soon  thrusting  up  their  heads  into  the  air»  and  conversing 
with  their  kindred  of  the  same  production,  and  as  soon  turn  into  dust 
and  forgetfulness. 

Years  have  rolled  past  since  the  young  womau  died,  and  her  grave  is 
almost  to  the  world  unknown.     Some  may  ask  the  question, — 


"•  Who  tleept  below  ?  who  tleeps  below? 
It  i»  •  question  idle  all. 
Aik  of  the  breeue  m  they  blow ; 

Say,  do  thej  heed  or  hear  thy  call  ? 
Tney  murmur  in  the  trees  arouod. 
And  mock  thy  Toice,  an  empty  sound.*' 

But  the  Hydrangea  still  lives,  and  has  received  kind  treatment  from 
her  sisters,  who  bestow  great  attention  upon  the  plant  *'  for  the  sake  of 
the  departed."  It  is  the  "ornament*'  of  their  cottsge  in  summer  and 
autumn,  with  its  large  and  luxuriant  foliage  and  blossom,  which  rewards 
them  for  their  care  and  trouble  in  guarding  it  from  danger  in  winter 
and  spring. 

We  are  informed  that  "  God  giveth  not  as  the  world  giveth."  There 
is  a  peace  which  cometh  from  Him,  and  brings  healing  to  the  heart. 
His  religion  would  not  have  us  forget,  but  cherish  our  affections  for  the 
dead,  for  it  makes  known  to  us  that  these  affections  shall  be  immortal. 
It  gradually  takes  away  the  bitterness  of  our  recollections,  and  changes 
them  iqto  fflorious  hopes,  for  it  teaches  us  to  regard  the  friend,  who  is 
with  us  no  longer,  not  as  one  whom  we  have  lost  on  earth,  but  as  one 
wfaom  we  shall  meet  as  an  angel  in  heaven. 


REMINISCENCES  OP  GARDENS. 

BY  aiSCEMAaA.  * 

Whilst  the  descending  snow  is  concealing  the  winter  flowers,  which 
until  lately  have  been  blooming  as  if  the  cold  weather  had  departed, 
and  there  is  no  enjoyment  in  the  garden,  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  to 
recollection  the  floral  beauties  of  a  past  year. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  spring,  before  leaves  were  on  the  trees,  I 
saw  in  a  gentleman's  garden  at  Wisbeach,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  white- 
flowered  Ribes ;  its  deUcate  blossoms  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  shrub, 
and  had  a  conspicuous  effect,  and  one  by  no  means  in  unison  with  the 
season.  Having  before  only  seen  small  specimens  of  this  shrub,  I  had 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  its  beauty.  In  the  ^rdens  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  I  saw  a  few  days  after  a  fine  Magnolia  conspicua,  trained 
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against  the  wall,  "  fall  of  white  flowers,'*  whose  fragranoe  penetrated 
the  air  to  some  distance.  In  the  oonservatory  is  a  Myrtle,  once  the 
property  of  King  William  the  Third.  In  a  round  bed,  a  tree  puzzled 
US  ;  its  blossoms  were  a  pale  pink,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
Medlar ;  no  other  fruit  tree  was  in  bloom,  and  we  sought  in  yain  for  ita 
name.  I  saw  with  great  pleasure,  in  the  Palm-house  at  Kew,  the 
nodding  Renealmia,  in  full  flower.  This  curious  plant  had  been  familiar 
to  me  from  childhood,  from  the  coloured  engpraving  of  it  given  in 
Tkomion'9  Botany,  but  I  had  never  before  seen  the  rc»ilitj,  and  greatly 
admired  this  specimen.  The  Mango  tree  was  blooming ;  but  1  must 
not  linger  at  Kew,  but  traverse,  in  thought,  the  wide  space  between  it 
and  FeTinstow,  in  Suffolk,  where  the  garden,  in  the  Italian  style,  belong- 
ing to  the  Marine  Villa  of  Lady  Harland,  interested  us  from  its  novelty. 
There  are  several  terraces,  the  ground  of  which  was  covered  by  Urge 
wall-flowers  of  great  variety  of  tints,  viz.,  pale  primrose,  lilac,  mottled, 
&c.  Other  plants  grew  between  the  wall-flowers,  and  to  stand  just  in 
front  of  the  sea-wall  and  look  up  to  these  terraces,  had  quite  an 
animating  effect.  In  a  sheltered  part  of  the  grounds  we  were  surprised 
to  see  a  fine  specimen  of  Piptanthus  Nepalensis,  having  thus  early  its 
yellow  Laburnum -like  flowers  fully  expanded. 

In  the  summer  we  again  visited  this  garden.  Its  beauties  then  con- 
sisted in  many  rich  groups  of  different  coloured  "Sweet  Peas  and 
Roses,"  all  in  bloom,  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  ground  covered  with 
white  candy- tuft.  Again  to  look  up  the  terraces  presented  a  gay  and 
novel  appearance.  The  soil  here  abounding  in  crag,  is  especially  suited 
to  horticulture.  Our  summer  rambles  extended  to  Lowestoft,  in  which 
vicinity  the  hot-houses,  grounds,  and  hall  of  Somerleyton  attracted  our 
attention.  To  describe  the  latter  will  not  comport  with  the  Flori- 
CULTURAL  Cabinet,  but  I  may  mention  the  magnificent,  ancient 
**  Avenue/'  of  itself  well  worthy  of  inspection ;  and  there  is  abo  a 
smaller  one.  The  conservatory  contained  striking  specimens  of  Pelar- 
goniums, grown  to  an  immense  size,  and  the  blossoms  open,  as  it  were, 
all  at  once.  I  believe  the  plants  were  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  yet  the 
pots  they  were  in  were  not  so  large  as  I  should  have  imagined.  The 
Ericas,  Epacris,  &c.,  were  grown  in  very  large  pots;  the  effect  of 
these  plants  was  exquisite.  We  were  told  they  had  grown  a  Calceolaria 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  diameter.  A  Crassula  coccinea,  in  full  splendour, 
appeared  to  me  near  that  size.  In  the  stove,  were  many  rare  plants. 
The  AUamanda  Schottii  was  in  full  luxuriance,  its  large,  rich  yellow 
blossoms  having  a  glowing  effect.  The  pink  Dipladenia  crassinoda 
was  very  elegant.  The  Hoya  imperialis,  with  its  purple  flowers  then 
shading  into  white,  was  new  to  me  ;  as  also  the  delicate  Hoya  bella. 

At  Aspley,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  autumn,  amongst  many  beauties 
I  saw,  under  the  management  of  a  lady,  such  superb  plants  of  Gesneria 
zebrina ;  they  were,  I  believe,  more  than  two  feet  high,  in  full  flower. 
The  leaves  were  large  and  presented  almost  every  shade  of  brown  and 
green-velvet.  So  much  variety  of  tints  prevailed,  that  the  splendour  of 
the  leaves  made  me  almost  overlook  the  flowers,  fine  as  they  were.  The 
Justicia  caruea  was  beautifully  in  bloom,  and  a  *'  great  acquisition  "  it 
is  to  the  greenhouse. 
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From  thenoe  we  Tiaited^  at  Olney,  the  summer-house  of  Cowper,  the 
poet.  .Close  to  it  was  a  large  Hepaticay  with  varieg;ated  leaves.  The 
golden  hue  contrasted  with  the  green,  resembled  at  a  distance  a  rich 
cluster  of  flowers.  No  blooming  beauties  adorned  the  Wilderness  at 
Weston,  and  I  looked  with  painful  interest  from  the  poet's  bed-room 
there  into  his  once  favourite,  spacious  garden. 

Attracted  by  the  scenery  of  Bolton  Abbe^,  Yorkshire,  we  stayed  at  the 
Bridge  Hotel,  where,  close  to  the  garden-side  of  the  house,  the  Mecon- 
opsis  Cambrica  (Welsh  Poppy)  was  growing  wild,  having  seeded  itself 
all  around,  its  yellow  flowers  cheering  the  fading  tints  of  autumn. 


CULTIVATION  OP  ACHIMBNE8. 

BT  MB,  JOHN   BURLSr,  OP   WBLLINOTON   NURSERY,   ST.  J0HN*8   WOOD,   LONDON. 

Thk8E  very  pretty  blooming  plants  are,  no  doubt,  grown  by  most  of 
your  readers  who  are  in  possession  of  a  greenhouse  and  frame.  To 
Sttch  persons,  the  following  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Achimenes 
will,  1  think,  be  found  useful. 

Soil. — ^They  thrive  best  when  grown  in  the  following  compost : — 
one-half  of  good  turfy  peat,  broken  in  lumps,  and  the  other  half  to  con- 
sist of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  welUrotted  cow-dung, 
to  which  add  a  small  quantity  of  sand  and  broken  bits  of  charooid ;  the 
whole  to  be  well  mizfid  together. 

Id  potting  (if  pots  are  used),  let  them  be  well  drained,  and  over  the 
broken  pot  let  there  l>e  upon  it  the  roughest  part  of  the  soil,  and  fill  up 
with  the  finer. 

In  growing  for  extra  specimens,  pans  should  be  used,  being  a  foot  or 
more  across ;  and  as  the  roots  do  not  strike  deep  into  the  soil,  the  pans    ^ 
need  only  be  six  inches  deep.     Grown  thus  in  a  mass,  a  profusion  of 
bloom  is  produced,  which  produces  a  fine  appearance. 

Previous  to  the  tubers  pushing,  they  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of 
the  pots  or  pans  they  were  grown  in  last  year,  and  be  placed  in  small 
pans  in  some  fine  mould,  but  slightly  covered,  and  having  them  put  into 
a  hotbed  frame  to  start  their  growth,  where  the  temperature  is  from  65 
to  75  degrees.  Let  them  be  kept  tolerably  moist,  and  when  shoots 
have  pushed,  they  may  be  removed  from  the  hotbed,  and  placed  in 
their  flowering-pots  or  pans.  In  doing  this,  the  tubers  must  be  placed 
at  equal  distances  over  the  surface  of  the  pot  or  pan ;  for  the  pan  I 
have  described,  ten  or  twelve  tubers  are  required.  AAer  potting,  those 
that  have  the  convenience  of  a  stove,  or  close  warm  pot  frame,  should 
place  the  pans  in  it,  and  keep  them  near  to  the  glass.  When  they 
nave  grown  to  about  five  inches  high,  the  top  should  be  pinched  off; 
this  will  cause  them  to  break  laterals  freely,  and  the  plants  will  become 
handsome  and  dwarf.  Some  varieties  that  are  strong  growers  will 
require  stopping  twice.  As  they  break  out  strong,  they  should  be 
slicked  out  and  tied  regularly  all  round  the  pan ;  and  when  in  flower,  a 
fine  efiect  will  be  the  result.  When  in  bloom,  they  like  a  shady  part  of 
the  house  ;  in  fact,  they  prefer,  through  the  summer,  a  partially  shaded 
house.     As  they  advance  in  growth,  let  them  occupy  a  pleasant  place 
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in  the  ereenhouse,  admit  air  on  fine  days,  and  in  the  heat  of  sammer 
give  a  little  at  nights.  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  in  potting  them, 
let  the  tubers  be  placed  about  one  inch  below  the  surface,  and  let  them 
be  watered  with  a  fine-rose  pot,  to  settle  the  soil  around  them.  When 
they  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  placed  in  some  convenient 
Corner  of  the  house  or  shed,  in  the  same  pans  or  pots  they  have 
bloomed  in  ;  but  do  not  expose  them  to  a  temperature  under  40  degrees, 
or  the  tubers  will  be  injured.  Do  not  turn  the  tubers  out  of  the  pans 
or  pots  after  blooming,  as  they  sometimes  rot ;  but  in  spring,  when 
wanted,  turn  them  out  and  pot  them,  as  before  described,  ^he  time 
for  potting  in  spring  msy  be  various,  as  successions  may  be  kept  up ; 
for  instance,  one  batch  may  be  started  at  the  middle  of  February, 
another  batch  the  middle  of  March ;  and  to  those  who  have  a  stove, 
the  middle  of  April  may  be  used  for  a  late  batch.  For  late  breaking, 
the  Achimenes  pedunculata  Hillii  should  be  used,  as  it  is  best  adapted 
for  late  flowering.  Few  other  remarks  are  necessary,  as  the  above 
embraces  the  treatment  required  the  season  round ;  and  if  it  be  duly 
attended  to,  the  blooming  season  will  amply  compensate  for  the  trouble 
— I  should  have  said  pleasure — there  has  been  taken  with  them. 

I  now  give  the  names  of  a  few  good  varieties,  to  help  those  that  have 
not  got  a  collection,  to  make  one,  if  they  wish  to  grow  these  beautiful 
flowers : — Amcena,  Baumania  HirsutCy  Bodmeriiy  Boechnanii  Hirntta 
"Coertdea,  Caryfnbaaa,  Coceinea  Grandiflora^  Fimhriata  or  Glorinifiora^ 
Jaureguia,  Hillii  langijiora  Alba,  Jayii,  Margarettig,  Picta,  Floribunda 
eleganx,  Tugwelliana,  Venasta,  Longijlora  major,  Multijlora,  Purpurea 
nutgnifica. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  plants  are  affected  by  mildew;  a  little 
sulphur  vivum  dusted  over  and  under  the  leaves  will  soon  destroy  it.  If 
attacked  by  red  spider,  place  the  plants  in  a  small  frame,  and  fumigate 
carefully  with  sulphur ;  after  which,  give  them  a  good  syringing  at  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves. 


THE  CALCEOLARIA. 

UY    A   Y0RK8HIRBMAN. 


It  has  often  been  to  me  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  the  large 
flowering,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  are 
not  more  cultivated.  You  may  visit,  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  dozen 
gentlemen's  gardens,  and  not  see  more  than  a  dozen  plants  of  this 
beautiful  section  of  Calceolarias,  and  those  few  but  miserable,  half- 
starved,  half-^choked  specimens,  which,  for  the  credit  of  both  the 
gardener  and  Calceolaria,  would  be  better  on  the  rubbish-heap. 

If  you  inquire  the  cause  why  they  are  not  grown,  ten  out  of 
twelve  persons  will  confess  "  that  they  are  beautiful  things ; "  but, 
says  one,  they  are  so  subject  to  the  green-fly ;  another  says  they  are 
so  bad  to  winter — I  invariably  lose  them  at  that  season  ;  a  third  says 
that  they  die  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming ;  and  one  good 
gardener  told  me  the  other  day,  *'  If  a  person  gets  them  to  do  well 
once  in  his  life-time,  he  has  had  his  share  of  good  luck."     Now  in 
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answer  to  the  first,  are  not  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  and  a  host  of  other 
plants  which  these  men  ''grow  respectably,"  subjeet  to  the  green-fly? 
and  will  not  the  smoke  ef  tobacco,  with  which  he  kills  the  fly  attacking 
his  Geraniums,  kill  the  fly  which  is  on  Calceolarias  7  As  to  their 
being  hard  to  winter,  it  is  more  fanciful  than  real.  If  a  person  attempt 
to  keep  the  "  old  plants  "  it  may  be  true ;  but  if  cuttings  are  struck  in 
August  or  September,  and  be  potted  in  4-inch  pots  in  October,  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  Christmas,  then  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  "  near  the  source  of  ventilation,"  not  kept  too  wet,  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred,  if  even  that,  will  gq  off  in  wmter. 

Then  as  to  being  subject  to  die  soon  after  blooming.  Now  this  is  the 
critical  time,  I  allow,  but  it  is  as  much  the  gardener's  neglect  as  the 
tendency  of  the  plant ;  not  but  he  has  many  extenuating  circumstances, 
for  it  happens  that  when  the  Calceolaria  requires  most  attention  he  has, 
in  consequence  of  other  duties,  least  time  to  attend  to  them.  Perhaps 
circumstances  have  previously  tended  to  exhaust  the  plants;  such  as 
blooming  them  in  small  pots,  and  in  a  house  where  fire  heat  was 
employed,  perhaps  for  grapes,  &e.,  or  probably  the  snn  shining  dirfct 
upon  them,  and  not  harmg  sufficiency  of  air.  All,  or  some  of  these  causes, 
tc^ther  with  the  large  quantity  of  bloom  they  invariably  produce,  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  cause  exhausted  nature  to  give  in. 

But  if  the  grower  of  Calceolarias  would  consider  of  where  they  are 
natives,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  there  grow,  it  would  point 
to  an  entirely  different  mode  of  treatfhent,  and  the  complaint  would 
vanish,  at  least  to  any  serious  extent. 

They  are  natives  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  through  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Patagonia,  and  there  form  a  belt  round  the  hill  not  far  below  the 
9now  line,  and  the  south  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  blow  on  them, 
loaded  with  moisture,  during  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Now»  being  natives  of  the  hills  or  mountains,  (which  shows  that 
they  want  a  light  soil  and  abundance  of  air),  not  far  below  the  snow-iine, 
that  the  melting  snow  in  summer  will  plentifully  supply  them  with  cold 
water,  which  plainly  says  no  codling  for  me.  Most  plants  from  warmer 
countries  are  benefited  by  having  their  roots  warmer  than  their  branches ; 
but  with  Calceolarias  this  is  not  the  case,  which  shows  that  we  should 
not  inquire  from  what  country  a  plant  comes,  but  under  what  circum- 
stsnces  it  grows  in  its  native  habitat.  The  south  wind  blows  upon  them 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  so  many  months  in  the  year,  again  shows 
that  air,  "  abundance  of  moist  air,'*  (for  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
sea  will  be  loaded  with  moisture),  not  dry,  parching  winds  of  our 
March,  nor  the  hot  dry  air  of  our  July  and  August,  but  an  imitation  of 
our  soft  balmy  days  of  April  and  May.  Though  they  enjoy  "  abundance 
of  moisture,"  actual  stagnant  damp  is  certain  destruction. 

If  the  cultivation  be  carried  on  on  the  above  principles,  these  plants, 
when  in  bloom,  will  be  clothed  with  fine  green  healthy  foliage,  wnich  is 
"  a  certain  sign  that  the  roots  are  active."  When  the  plants  have 
done  blooming  cut  off  the  flower-stalks,  but  not  too  low,  *'just  above 
the  foliage,"  and  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame,  facing  north  or  east. 
If  any  green  fly  appear,  immediately  fumigate  well  with  tobacco.  In 
the  day  time  keep  the  lights  close,  except  in  very  warm  weather,  when 
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tilt  them  ;  shade  also  from  the  glaring  sun.  At  night  remove  the  sashes 
altogether  (except  in  very  heavy  rains),  as  the  night  dews  are  very 
beneficial ;  by  this  treatment  they  will  soon  begin  to  throw  np  young 
shoots. 

Propagation. — Select  a  place  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  say 
under  a  north  wall  or  hedge  (not  under  the  drip  of  trees)  ;  spread  six 
inches  of  rough  cinder  or  coal  ashes  over  the  space  requisite  to  hold  the 
number  you  want,  then  put  on  six  inches  of  the  following  compost :  — 
leaf-mould,  loam,  and  silver-sand  in  equal  quantities ;  the  whole 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Let  the  rough  be  placed  next  to  the 
ashes,  and  over  all  this  put  half  an  inch  of  silver  sand ;  water  the 
whole ;  place  on  the  land  lights  to  mark  the  places.  Take  young  shoots, 
as  above  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  prick  them  in  the 
prepared  bed,  and  place  over  them  the  glasses,  keep  them  close, 
syringe  them  frequently,  and  not  many  will  fail  to  grow. 

Time  of  potting, — Pot  the  cuttings,  when  rooted,  into  four  or  five- 
inch  pots  to  winter  in.  In  February  give  them  a  shift  into  six  or 
seven-inch  pots,  and  when  tb^  roots  reach  the  outside  of  this  soil  put 
them  into  their  blooming  pots,  say  from  eight  to  twelve-inch  pots, 
according  to  the  probabilities  of  the  plant. 

Soil, — For  wintering,  loam  and  leaf-mould  one  part  each,  and  half  a 
part  of  sand  ;  for  February  potting,  loam  and  leaf-mould  one  part  each, 
sand  and  rotten  dung  half  a  part  each,  and  for  final  potting  add  more 
dung. 

(We  shall  be  obliged  by  the  other  communication. — Editor.) 
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BY   MR.  F.  TUORNB,  OP   BHUCKBUROH   PAKK. 

This  genus  may  now  be  classed  amongst  the  "  showy  early  flowering" 
plants  which  this  country  possesses,  and,  with  judicious  management, 
may  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year,  by  re-potting  at  different  sea- 
sons. From  January  to  the  end  of  June  is  the  proper  time  to  have 
them  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  when  highly  cultivated  during 
these  months  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  are 
lovers  of  flowers  and  fond  of  seeing  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom,  almost  in 
numberless  colours,  when  grown  from  seeds.  These  plants,  by  some, 
have  been  discarded  through  being  so  very  much  subject  to  the  Aphis 
(green  fly)  ;  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  can  be  greatly  prevented  by  keep- 
ing the  plants  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth,  ana  by  removing  all 
dead  leaves,  which  I  find  to  be  the  case  when  a  dense  foliage  is  pro- 
duced. At  no  time  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  as 
they  are  very  gross  feeders  of  this  element,  particularly  so  when  ther 
are  fairly  established  in  their  flowering  pots.  Treated  as  above  described, 
I  have  observed  that  the  green  fly  seldom  makes  its  appearance. 
A  slight  fumigation,  at  times,  is  quite  indispensible,  as  a  preventative 
is  better  than  a  safe  cure.  During  April  and  the  ibllowing  months, 
as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  the  tops  must  be  cut  close  off  and  set  out 
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of  doors,  when  all  danger  of  frost  ia  over.  In  this  state  they  must 
remain  until  a  fresh  growth  is  produced,  at  which  time  they  must  be 
diTided  and  re-potted  into  sixty-sized  pots,  using  leaf-mould,  loam,  and 
sand ;  then  being  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  shaded  from  the  sun,  for 
about  two  weeks ;  afler  which  they  are  again  set  out  of  doors  in  a 
shady  situation,  and  re-potted  into  larger  sized  pots  when  rooted  suf- 
ficiently. I  believe  a  greater  "  mass  of  bloom  "  may  be  obtained  when 
the  plants  are  grown  in  thirty-two's,  than  in  pots  of  a  larger  size ;  but 
where  "  large  specimens  "  are  the  object  in  view,  twenty-four's  and  six- 
teen's  must  be  used;  in  these  sizes  they  jnake  enormous  plants.  The  fol- 
lowing compost  I  generally  use,  which  I  find  the  plants  to  grow  in  very 
luxuriantly.  Two  parts  loam,  one  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  "  two  years 
old  cow-dung,  with  about  one-fourth  silver  sand,"  placing  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  above  the  drainagCj  clay  and  burnt  earth,  to  act  as  absorbents. 
Water  regularly  with  that  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  liquid  to  six- 
teen gallons  of  water,  the  effect  will  be  surprising.  A  collection  of  these 
charming  blooming  plants  merits  a  place  in  every  green-house,  pit- frame, 
or  sitting-room  window,  being  beautiful  as  well  as  fragrant. 


EXTRACT  OF   REMARKS  ON    MAGNOLIA 

GRANDIFLORA. 

BV    MB.  lOIIM    SAUL,  OF   WASHIKOTON,    UKITSD   STATES. 

In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  page  22,  there  is  an 
interesting  article  on  this  noble  plant.  After  remarking  about  its 
growth  in  America,  he  observes,  "  If  cultivators  in  England,  therefore, 
wish  to  follow  nature  and  attain  success,  they  must  plant  '  in  well- 
drained  soil,' — any  soil  vrill  do,  in  an  airy,  open  situation,  where  the 
tree  will  get  all  the  sun  possible.  No  cold  in  England  will  hurt  the 
plant,  provided  the  new  wood  is  weW-ripened,  and  it  may  be  planted  as 
standards  in  the  most  northern  counties.  In  this  country,  where  the 
wood  is  well  matured,  young  plants  bloom  most  abundantly  during 
June.  I  have  observed  many  persons  in  England  house  the  plant  in 
winter ;  there  will  be  no  necessity,  if  the  young  wood  be  ripe.  How 
often  is  this  plant  turned  out  against  a  south  wall,  in  a  well-made 
border,  and  well  sheltered  f  In  such  situations  the  plant  grows  freely, 
very  often  too  freely,  and  late^  if  it  is  not  injured  by  frost ;  the  wood  is 
then  80  soft  and  unripe  that  it  cannot  produce  a  bloom  until  the  plant 
is  old  and  stunted.  The  only  trees  in  Britain  which  I  have  seen 
*  properly  placed,'  were  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Devonshire ;  there 
they  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  planted  chiefly  in  the  natural  '  well- 
drained'  soil,  in  which  they  did  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  in  rich  ^borders. 
They  grew  moderately,  very  bushy,  ripened  tneir  wood  well,  and  the 
result  was  abundance  of  bloom. 

"  If  this  tree  looks  grand  in  sequestered  spots,  will  it  not  also  prove 
effective  in  masses  or  clumps  in  the  garden,  the  shrubbery,  or  the  park  ? 
There  it  would  be  at  home,  giving  a  massiveness  and  boldness  to  the 
landscape." 
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BBRKRKIl   PALLIDA.  tiii 

A  TODKo  litly  of  mjr  uquaikitMice  having  asLetl  me  forK.detigu  for  a 
•mmll  parterre,  so  aa  to  leave  ample  space  on  the  graTci  Tor  wslkiiig 
among  (he  beds,  I  presented  to  her  the  acoompanjiiig  «kttch,  which, 
being  approved  of,  waa  laid  out,  and  has  been  much  sdmiied.  Box 
edeii^  form  the  shape  of  the  clumps.  The  smsll  circle  ta  the  middle, 
and  those,  one  in  each  cud  of  ihe  scrall,  are  for  pillars  of  Boses :  and 
the  TBcaut  circles  for  Tases,  to  contain  choice  Aaners.  The  scroll  and 
long  oval  clump,  are  intended  for  a  small  Rosarium,  and  for  Dahlias, 
planted  between,  to  succeed  the  Boaes  when  out  of  bloom.  A  teat  is 
|ilaoe«l  opposite  the  entrance. 


BERBERIS  PALLIDA,  (or,  Mahnnia  palMi^}. 


This  handsome  evergreen  shrub  is  a  native  of  Mrxico,  wlwre  it  gravi 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  on  mountains  ihini)'  covered  vrith  Pinui 
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Llaveana.  It  in  a  beautiful  graceful  plant,  blooming  in  spring ;  the 
flowers  are  nearly  white.  The  berries  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  being 
produced  in  lar^e,  loose  panicles,  have  a  charming  appearance  during 
autumn  and  winter.  It  is  a  free  growing  shrub,  growing  best  in  equal 
parts  of  sandj  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  bits  of  charcoal  and  bone- 
dust  sprinkled  therein.  It  flourishes  out  doors  in  warm  sheltered 
situations  ;  but  it  thriTCs  best  in  a  greenhouse,  and  being  in  a  pot  the 
plant  is  easily  kept  to  any  desired  size.  All  the  evergreen  Berberis  or 
Mahonias  merit  a  place  in  every  establishment.  Most  of  them  are 
admirable  for  planting  as  underwood ;  they  soon  make  a  beautiful 
evergreen  cover.  They  may  be  procured  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
and  grow  freely.  The  B.  aquifolia  (Mahonia  aquifolia)  is  a  charming 
underwood  shrub.  The  scarce  sorts,  being  grafted  or  inarched  into  a 
stock  of  this  species,  soon  unite.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  just  before 
the  plant  pushes  in  spring. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


Formation  of  Bushy  Plants  of  the  Pelargonium. — By  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  floral  plant  cultivators  of  our  own  country,  we 
now  not  only  possess  the  most  extensive  collection  of  these  plants,  but 
the  most  superb  varieties.  They  are  divided  into  several  sections,  but 
alike  admirable,  and  which  are  not  only  unequalled,  but  rank  pre- 
eminently superior  to  the  collections  of  any  other  country  both  in  plants 
and  flowers.  We  think,  that  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  the 
formation  of  plants,  and  display  of  bloom,  has  been  realized  in  this 
universally-admired  class  of  flowers,  evidence  of  which  lias  appeared  at 
the  various  Exhibitions  both  around  London  and  throughout  this 
cuuntrv. 

Such  exquisite  specimens  are  only  produced  but  with  practical  skill 
and  careful  attention,  commencing  with  the  plants  at  their  earliest  stage. 
The  object  our  growers  have  in  view  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  display  of 
vigorous  bloom,  and  upon  the  best  formed  plants.  The  **  pyramidal  *'- 
shaped  would  be  the  most  elegant ;  but  after  many  attempts  it  is  found 
that  a  regular  disposition  of  the  flowers  over  the  entire  plant  cannot  be 
obtained,  for  the  most  vigorous '  shoots  and  flowers  are  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  plant,  and  the  flowers  at  the  lower  part  are  but  thinly 
scattered  and  of  inferior  size. .  To  obtain  fine  blooms,  '*  equally  "  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  plant,  low,  spreading,  bushy  plants  are  much 
the  best. 

Many  of  our  readers  do  not  know  the  exact  routine  of  management 
in  producing  such  plants,  and  some  useful  particulars  relative  to  that 
subject  having  been  inserted  in  that  very  excellent  work,  The  Gardeners 
Magazine  of  Botany^  published  by  Messrs.  Orr  and  Co.,  of  London 
(see  Notice  to  Correspondents  on  Wrapper  of  this  Number),  and  in  the 
Flore  of  Mr.  L.  Van  Hodli^^^of  Belgium,  which  details  are  illustrated 
by  engravings,  and  from  X\\k  following  extract  our  readers  will  see  the 
•  practical  process.     It  commences  with  "  having  a  yo*iny  plants  recently 
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ttruck»  in  a  small  pot,  in  October,"  and  proceeds  to  a  fully  formed 
plant  salted  to  embellish  any  floral  establishment. 

The  following  treatment*  is  particularly  adapted  to  plants  of  the 
Fiutcy  Cla$8  PeUrgoniums. 

In  October  the  young  plant  must  have  the  head  cut  off,  leaving  but 
three  buds  to  push  shoots,  as  is  represented  in  Fi^.  1 . 

When  the  three  shoots  hare  groirn  about  five  mches  long  the  ends 
most  be  stopped,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  push  side  shoots,  and 
which  are  allowed  to  bloom  the  .following  summer.  Care  is  taken  to 
have  the  wood  well  ripened  by  full  exposure  at  the  closing  period  of 
summer  to  the  sun ;  the  shoots  are  then  cut  in  and  the  pruned  plant 
is  as  represented  in  Fig.  2. 


Fig  1. 


Fif .  2. 


Tlie  plant  is  then  grown  and  bloomed  a  third  season,  and  during  this 
sfsason  the  shoots  are  thinned  and  arranged  by  securing  them  in  proper 
position,  in  order  to  duly  form  the  plant  '  To  effect  this,  the  lower 
branches  are  carefully  bent  down  and  secured  in  a  depressed  manner, 
by  means  of  pegs  or  sticks  ;  or  having  a  wire  girth  round  the  pot,  just 
under  the  rim,  the  shoots  are  tied  down,  so  as  properly  to  distribute 
tliem  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  arrange  the  branches  into  the  posi- 
tion they  are  intended  hereafter  to  occupy.  After  blooming,  and 
having  the  wood  properly  ripened,  it  is  pruned,  and  the  branches  are 
secured  to  their  permanent  situation,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. 

The  following  year  the  plant  will  be  as  larg  as  is  required  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  And  one,  properly  treated,  of  the  more  vigorous 
growers,  would  now  be  several  feet  across :  a  celebrstcd  grower  of  the 


Fancy  CUsS  italei,  "  (Vom  four  to  *uc  foet  in  diuneUr,  mi  baring  a 
tbousand  trusMi  of  flowert." 

A  plant  having  betn  duly  att«>d«d  to  durii%  it»  fourth  awKn,  and 
being  pruned,  is  repre»ented  in  Fig  4. 


Fig.  4. 
Tbi*  routine  of  culture  in  formaUon  of  apMimena  ia  equally  applicable 
to  the  Urn  growing  dass  of  Pelai^niumB,  bat  it  ia  not  now  cuitomary 
to  bare  planti  of  the  fourth  year'a  atandiog  for  competition  at  tha 
Esbibitioni.  Formerly  long-t^ged  one*,  many  yean  old,  were  brooght 
on  such  occasiona. 

Gabdin  Lahls. — Experiments  are  the  slepping^tones  to  prorresst 
and  prc^reas  is  the  pioneer  of  discorery.  I  hit  upon  a  plan  lately  for 
labelling  my  border'flowert,  which  seema  likely  to  prove  a  good  one. 
The  label  is  of  wood,  but  instead  of  being  written  ^>ot>,  a  number  only 
is  ased,  and  this  number  is  &unU  tR/0  tA«  tnood.  The  following  simple 
plan  effects  the  object : — Get  two  flat  pieces  of  iron,  one  of  them  half 
an  inch,  and  the  other  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  ;  let  both  be 
about  seven  inches  long,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  tapered  to 
points  at  one  end ;  leave  the  narrow  piece  of  iron  flat,  but  cnrre  the 
broad  end  of  the  other  into  the  form  of  a  C ;  insert  the  pointed  ends 
of  each  into  a  cork,  to  serve  for  handles  ;  and  with  these  tools,  which  a 
blacksmith  will  make  for  twopence,  yon  may  mark  any  number  of  labels 
yon  please,  using,  however,  letlera  instead  of  .cioAerj— thus,  00  would 
bexC-  '^  ''  "  '"*^^  amusement  of  a  winter's  eremng  to  sit  by  the  fireside, 
with  a  table  before  you  covered  with  labels,  and  by  means  of  these 
irons  (I  use  two),  inserted  in  the  fire,  stamp  the  labels,  one  after  the 
other  as  the  irons  become  hot.  Practice  makes  perfect,  and  a  few 
triala  will  insure  accuracy  and  despatch.  The  advantages  of  the  plan 
are  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  durability,  besides  which  you  have  the 
operation  in  jwur  own  handa,  and  can  mark  any  odd  label,  or  number 
of  labels,  as  you  want  them.  A  lady,  who  is  one  of  my  faniity,  says 
that  the  plan  ia  a  capital  one ;  the  truth  is,  that  she  excels  me  in 
marking  the  labels,  both  in  speed  and  execution. — (Cvtlage  Gartlrnei). 


pmniiig  Bosea.  Mbd^  kindi  of  ihrabs  may  be  increased  bj  lajrring, 
nmilar  toCamatkKu.  Perenaial  herbaceoua  plAnta  uiereaae  bj  diTJaion. 
Hardy  uinaali,  to  bloom  early,  ma^  be  sown.  Bedding  ptaats  must 
be  provided  bj  aowin^,  atriking  cuttings,  repotting  last  autuma-struck 
cuttings,  &e.     Sow  Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  in  pots  or  beds. 

FLORiars'  Flowkkh.  — WiinVii/iu  and  PolyanthMtu :  admit  air  on 
all  fiivountble  occaaions.  Manure-water  should  be  given  once  a  week. 
Sheep'g'dung,  put  into  a  tub,  and  soft  water  poured  upon  it,  in  quantity 
M  as  to  form  a  strong  liquid,  is  very  serviceable.  The  dung  must  be 
collected  for  a  few  weeka  before  using.  Old  cow-dung  will  alto  answer 
the  snine  purpose.  Sow  seeds  of  abore.  If  too  manj  blosaoma  show, 
thin  them  directly. 

Atwnumta  and  ftamuteidutei  mnit  be  finished  planting  immediately. 
If  no  bed  has  been  prepnred  for  them,  it  may  be  made  by  taking  out 
the  soil  to  the  de[)th  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  replacing  it  at 
the  bottom  with  a  layer  three  or  four  inches  thick  of  cow-dnnr,  and 
filling  up  with  soil  composed  of  decayed  turfs  taken  from  a  loamy 
pasture.  Such  as  were  planted  in  the  aatumn  will  now  be  making 
their  appearance  above  ground.  It  ia  veiy  necessat^  to  keep  the  soil 
eloted/rmly  round  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  when  this  is  neglected,  the 
bloom  suffers.  Tutipt  require  continued  attention,  as  directed  last 
month.  Any  that  happen  to  be  affected  with  canker  will  appear  sickly  ; 
the  roots  should  be  examined,  and  the  damaged  part  cut  clean  out.  If 
bft  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  the  parts  will  soon  diy  and  heal.  Avoid 
./Voe/y  (rir  getting  to  the  wound  by  exposure.  If  by  any  casualty  the 
plants  are  frozen,  then,  early  in  the  morning,  sprinkle  the  tops  over 
with  cold  water,  and  keep  them  covered  over  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
they  be  exposed,  as  the  sun  must  not  be  allowed  to  shine  upon  them 
until  the  frost  is  all  out.  Camationt  and  Pieotee*  may,  at  the  end  of 
-  the  month,  receive  their  final  shifting.  The  pots  known  as  No.  12's 
are  the  size  usually  employed.  In  potting,  place  at  the  bottom  two 
inches  deep  of  crocks,  to  give  free  drainage.  Use  a  compost —which 
is  best  if  it  has  been  previously  prepared  and  become  well  incorporated 
together — of  these  proportions, — two  bnrrows  full  of  fresh  yellow  loam, 
three  of  well-rottea  horse-dung,  and  half  a  barrowful  of  river-sand, 
well  mixed  ;  plant  in  it  irilhout  sifiing,  by  breaking  very  well  with  the 
spade.  Place  the  plants  in  a  sheltered  situntion  out  of  dnors,  bnl  where 
they  will  have  pfenl^  nf  air.     Where  frost  has  disturbed  the  roots  of 
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Pannes  in  beds,  thev  should  he  pressed  into  their  places,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich  mould  given  to  them  all  over  the  bed.  They  wnut  h% 
screened  from  cutting  wmds  by  fir,  yew,  or  whin  branches.  In  forming 
new  beds,  the  situation  must  be  where  there  is  the  benefit  of  free  air. 
Plants  in  pots,  under  glass,  will  require  shifting  into  lai^r  sizes ;  for 
as  this  is  the  period  when  they  begin  to  grow,  they  will  soon  become 
weak,  and  bloom  out  of  character,  if  confined  in  small  pots.  If  beds 
of  Pinki  were  not  planted  in  autumn,  early  in  this  month  they  nuy  be. 
In  removing  the  plants,  whether  out  of  pots  or  open  ground,  be  careful 
to  retain  all  the  ball  of  roots,  and  as  uninjured  as  possible.  Protect 
beds  from  cold  easterly  winds.     Press  she  soil  firm  round  the  plants. 

IN  THB  FOROINO  STOVB. 

Sow  seeds  of  any  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  that  have  been 
omitted.  Sow  liberally  of  Cinerarias  and  Ckinete  Primroeee^  for  if 
the  plants  be  properly  attended  to,  they  will  produce  a  fine  bloom  for 
autumn.  In  watering  tender  aimuals,  &c.,  it  must  not  be  over  the 
tops,  or  many  of  the  sorts  will  be  rotted  by  it.  The  best  method  is  to 
flood  over  the  surface  of  each  pot,  always  using  tepid  water.  Annuals 
sown  in  frames  ~Coc^com6#,  BaUame,  Thunbergiae^  &c. — if  large 
enough  to  pot,  should  be  in  60  sized  pots. 

Sow  seeds  of  Dahlias^  Fuchnae,  &c..  Seeds  of  most  greenhouse 
plants  will  do  well  if  sown  now.  Repot  and  forward  JmaryUiseg, 
Geenerias,  &c.,  as  directed  last  month.  Ipameae,  EchiieSf  and  similar 
plants,  may  be  trimmed  in,  disrooted  when  necessary,  and  brought  here 
to  excite  early  growth. 

IN  THB  ORBBNHOiraB,*€. 

Continue  to  admit  all  air  possible.  Repot  the  various  inmates,  as 
required,  from  time  to  time,  and  examine  to  see  that  the  drainafi;e  is 
free.  Supply  Cinerarias  with  manure-water  occasionally.  Save  them 
from  green  fly ;  smoke  or  tobacco-water  must  be  applied  at  the  first 
attack.  Pot  off  seedlings,  &c.,  for  successive  bloom.  Immediately 
stop  the  shoots  of  Pelargoniums  which  are  to  bloom  from  June,  in 
order  to  induce  new  lateral  ones.  Let  Pelargoniums  have  plenty 
of  air,  but  dose  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Syringe  overhead  twice 
a  week  after  shutting  up.  In  watering,  give  enough  to  moisten  the 
entire  soil. 

Cupheasy  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and  other 
young  stock,  must,  as  growth  advnnces,  have  the  shoots  stopped,  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  bushy,  forming  cuttings  of  the  young  snoots. 

Camellias  exhausted  with  flowering  should  nc*v  receive  a  little  extra 
attention ;  remove  them  to  a  cooler  situation  for  three  weeks,  on  the 
principle  of  slow  breaking,  and  give  the  root  a  chance  of  overtaking,  iu 
some  degree,  the  expenditure  which  has  taken  place  in  the  system. 
Any  pruning  necessary  perform  at  this  time ;  no  plant  can  succeed 
better,  after  judicious  pruning,  than  the  Camellia. 

See  that  Lilium  speciosum,  &c.,  are  not  saturated  by  watering. 
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Horticultural  Socikty,  Pkb.  15. — Few  plauu  were  produced  on  UiU  occomoo, 
•wiof  to  tbr  Midden  trtriij  of  the  wmther,  the  tbermometer  on  the  night  previout  to  iho 
■MseliDg  iadkftUng  no  leet  than  14^  of  frott.  This  will  •uffidentlj  explain  whj  no 
CaaellMe  w<ere  thown,  elthoafh  thej  Ibrmed  one  of  the  mibjeeta  for  wfaleh  special  priica 
weie  offered  at  tbia  meeting.  Of  other  planta  Mr.  Oleodioniog,  of  the  Chiswick  nunerjr, 
aent  a  Tarfetj  of  Pranciaeea  bydrangecfomiia,  called  elegant,  which  waa  atated  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  ipeeiea,  inaainuch  aa  its  general  cooititution  waa  more  robust,  its 
leavea  broader,  and  not  liable  to  die  off  at  the  ends,  a  &ult  which  belongs  to  the  original 
phuit.  The  aame  exhibitor  oblained  a  Catificate  of  Merit  for  Rogiera  aucsna^  a  plant  of 
considerable  beantj,  introduced  into  tbia  ooontrj  through  the  German  gardens,  and  a 
similar  awmid  for  Oeisaomeria  nitida,  a  scarlet*flowtred  Acanthad,  nearly  related  to 
Aphelaudra,  that  when  fullj  in  lower,  which  the  plant  in  question  was  not,  promises  to  be 
.vety  baodaome. 

A  Certificate  waa  awarded. — The  Hon.   W.   F.   Strangways  again   furnished  some 
Hcllcborea,  and  cut  specimens  of  otlier  interesting  plants,  which  are  at  present  in  flower  in 
his  gaideo  at  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire.     Among  them  waa  the  rare  H.  abchasicus,  a 
pale  Rnsttan  apeciea  little  known  ;  and  the  Euphorbia  mellifeta  from  the  Canaries,  a  bush 
qnite  hardy  at  Abbotsbnry.     Mr.  J.  Young,  Taunton,   Somerset,  alkO  sent  a   branch 
keaotifuUy  in  flower  of  Acacia  dcalbata,  a  handsome  S|i€cies,  concerning  the  hanliness  of 
which  several  noticrs  were  published  in  our  columns  last  year.     Mr.  Young  stated  that 
the  tree  from  whicli  it  waa  taken  had  been  growing  in  his  gnrden  about  twenty  years,  away 
from  any  wall  or  building,  and  without  any  protection ;  and  that  it  is  at  this  time,  ootwith- 
ttanding  the  froat,  a  truly  beautiful  object,  about  twenty-three  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
its  honey-acented  flowers. — Among  miscellaneous  subjects  was  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
hdUglaasea  the  French  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
Caalillowera  and  other  market-garden  crops  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtsio  eaily.     It  waa 
made  of  good  strong  glass,  about  fifteen  inches  high,  and  nearly  the  same  in  width  at  the 
mouth.     It  waa  stated  that  snob  glasses  cost  only  about  7|(2  each,  and  it  was  hintid  that 
it  might  be  found  worth  the  while  of  English  glass   manufacturers   to  make  similar 
protections  for  the  benefit  of  gardening  in  this  country. — Mr.   Adamson,  jun.,  furnished 
•pt-dmeos  of  hit  new  Portland  cement  edpng  tile,  mentioned  in  our  report  of  the  Society's 
Harden  at  p.  87.     A  gas  heating  contiiTance,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Camber- 
well,  waa  exhibited.     It  conaists  of  a  hemispherical  cast-iron  chamber,  to  the  top  of  which 
is  attached  a  pipe  whleb,  after  being  led  along  the  house  to  be  warmed,  is  returned,  snd 
discharges  itself  outside.    The  chamber  is  intended  to  be  built  in  the  end  wall  with  as 
much  of  the  dome  inside  m  possible,  leaving  an  opening  outside  (to  which  a  door  is 
kfllxed)  ffw  introducing  thegas-bomer  which  is  to  heat  the  apparatus.     It  was  stated,  that 
if  it  ia  possible  (which  Mr.  Cuthill  is  confident  it  is)  to  render  the  joints  sufficiently  tight 
to  prevent  leakage,  this  invention  might  be  found  useful,  near  places  having  gas  laid  on,  in 
heatijig  winter  ^udens  and  small  houses,  wUcb  it  is  very  diflScuIt  otherwise  to  warm 
withoat  overheating.     Mr.  Cuthill  slated  that  a  contiivance  of  this  description  in  a  green- 
house 12  feet  by  8  feet,  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  with  a  gentleman  in  the 
Old  Kent-road,  and  that  a  heat  of  45^  could  be  mainUined  with  ease  when  there  were 
12**  of  frost  outside.  ~  Prom   tlie  garden  of  the  Society  came  Acacia  ixiopliylia    aud 
linifolia,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  (frost-bitten  on  its  way  to  the  meeting  in  a  covered 
▼an),  Corrsea  Goodii,  three  varieties  of  Epiacris,  Echeveria  rosea  and  retusa,  two  useful 
winter  flowering  hardy  greenhouse  plants,  three  Camellias,  cut  flowers  of  Luculia  gratis- 
■ima,  which  ia  now  blossoming  beautifully  in  the  great  conservatoiy ;  a  good  example  of 
Cardoon  (Cardon  de  Tours);  and  Leitnoes  Laitue  chou  de  Naples,  from  the  south  slope 
of  a  ridge,  and  Romaine  vert  d*Hiver,  both  excellent  sorts  for  winter  cultivation. 

ImPROVIMENTS   is    the  PRBSBHVATION  OP  WoODI  AND  MSTALS  PROM  DSCAT.— 

(Machabee's  Patent,  enrolled  Dec.  8.) — The  composition  specified  in  this  patent  is  formed 
bj  melting  together  3^  parts  of  vegetable  tar,  one  part  of  mineral  tar,  one-sixth  part  of 
retln  turpentine  of  Pinus  Larix,  one- third  pait  of  wax,  one-sixth  part  of  white  grease, 
with  or  without  the  aildiiion  of  one-third  part  of  Roman  cement,  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  hydraulic  lime  in  fine  and  sifted  powder.  The  mineral  ingredients  are  added  to  tlie 
others  when  in  a  boiling  state,  but  aro  only  required  in  those  cases  in  which  the  material 
to  be  coated  with  the  composition  of  mastic  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat.  The 
povposition  is  applicable  to  wood,  metal,  brickwork,  &c.,  the  surfaces  of  which  must  he 
well  cleaned  prior  to  its  application,  which  may  be  eflocted  by  means  of  a  brush,  whilst  in  a 
heattd  state,  and  any  number  of  coats  may  be  employed.     When  the  c   npo»ition  is  used 
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for  covering  the  inoer  tin  facet  of  wdlf,  »  CMtinf  of  platter  it  applied  over  tho  mattie. 
— Pkarmaetutieut  Jourual* 

IPOMOPSia  SLI0AN8.  —  In  tbe  HorHadtmrid  Soddfi  JomrmU^  Mr.  John  Saul,  of 
WotbiDgtoD,  United  Statea,  writea,  that  thia  handaome  flowering  plant  ripena  teed  in 
abundance  in  the  open  air  in  that  country,  and  when  a  portion  of  it  it  allowed  (o  fall  npon 
the  gro*jnd  tho  plantt  tuon  tpring  up,  in  bordora,  rock  work,  or  even  walka.  And  although 
the  winter  be  levere,  even  to  tiz  degreet  below  len,  the  plantt  are  not  in  tho  Icaat  in- 
jured, but  bloom  figoroutly  the  following  tummer.  It  it  tnipoiaible  for  a  peraon  who  haa 
ooljr  teen  the  miteiable  czamplet  of  tbit  plant  ntnally  grown  in  England  to  form  anj 
Idea  of  the  brilli&ncj  of  colouring  (icarlet)  which  the  bloomt  acquire  here.  If  the  flower* 
tpike  it  remoTcd  jutt  when  *'  itt  beauty  begmg^  to  aa  to  preTont  iu  aeeding,  it  will  throw 
out  many  aide  thoott,  which  will  eontinue  in  bloom  during  tbe  whole  tnmmer.  fSomo 
yeart  ago,  we  taw  in  England,  and  mentioned  it  in  thlt  magazine,  a  number  of  tplendid 
•peciment  in  bloom,  which  had  been  atopped  aa  here  dctcribod.  They  had  large  headt  of 
their  very  tbowy  blotaomt  in  numerona  long  tpikca. — Editor).  It  muat  be  recollected  too, 
that  all  thia  it  going  on  under  a  bright  tun  and  burning  heat.  Mr.  Saul  addt,  **  Were  I 
now  cultivating  thit  plant  in  England,  I  would  tow  the  teed  out  of  doon  ahoat  Augutt 
on  rock-work,  or  a  drf  border ;  thin  the  plantt,  if  too  thick,  and  keep  free  of  weedt;  thia 
would  be  all  required  %ntil  tpring.  If  on  a  dry  bottom,  cold  will  never  harm  them.  If  too 
thick,  transplant  tome  in  April,  and  they  will  take  to  their  new  qnartert  aa  free  aa  cab* 
bagca.  When  town,  let  the  aite  be  rfrjr,  very  warm,  and  where  they  will  have  full  aua. 
Transplanted  onet  alto  be  to  placed."  (The  tpeciment  we  taw,  aa  above  refbrted  to,  were 
ao  tuperior  to  what  we  had  previoutly  teen,  that  they  quite  aatoniahed  ua. — Editor.) 

WiNTiR  Blooming  Plants  — The  following  are  fine  ornamontt  for  a  greenhoute, 
coniervatory,  or  titting  room  during  winter : 

The  Ckime  Primuta,  aa  a  tmall  winter  flowering  ploBt,  hu  no  equal.  On  account  of 
itt  compactnett  and  beauty,  at  well  at  the  length  of  time  it  laata  in  bloom.  It  it  well  worth 
attention  and  tpace;  Itflowcrt  bett  when  mott  wanted,  t. «.,  between  the  montbt  of  No- 
vember and  May ;  it  it,  however,  teldom  grown  well ;  the  teed,  geuerally  tpeakbg,  ia  not 
town  early  enough.  To  have  it  very  fine,  tending  up  dente  buncbet  of  floweiv,  larger 
collectively  than  a  man*t  hat,  the  teed  thould  be  town  tome  lime  between  Augutt  and 
February.  When  very  large  bunchea  are  wanted,  three  planta  thould  be  grown  together 
In  a  pot ;  they  thrive  well  in  leaf  and  peat,  mixed  with  tand.  The  old  plantt  are  eligible 
for  autumn  flowering  or  tbe  bordera. 

The  Ageratum,  aa  an  autumn  and  winter  flowering  plant.  It  grown  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. We  take  fifty  planta  of  Ageratum  from  the  "  bedding  ttolf,**  and  plant  them  three 
feet  apart  in  a  convenient  place  In  the  kitchen  garden.  The  ihoott  are  top|  ed  and  thinned 
all  the  tummer,  the  latt  ttopping  being  about  the  end  of  Augutt.  They  are  lifted  aa  lato 
at  pottiblo  to  eacape  frott,  with  laige  ballt,  tnd  potted.  When  a  plant  thot  treated  it  in 
full  flower,  it  preienta  to  the  eye  a  theei  of  blue  or  lavender  bloatom,  two  feet  acrott.  It 
it  pretty  in  noaegaya. 

Tho  Cintraria  it  beautiful  at  all  teatont,  but  It  It  mott  needed  in  autumn  and  winter. 
It  it  propagated  by  teed,  and  dividing  the  rooti.  For  apring  flowering,  dividing  the  roott  in 
autumn  antwert  very  well ;  but  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration,  teed  it  necettary.  We 
have  to  tow  it  in  the  month  of  February  at  Mancbetter,  about  London  the  month  of  April 
It  toon  enough.  The  Cinertria  doet  not  thrive  when  expoted  to  the  dirtcl  rayt  of  tho 
tun ;  it  it  therefore  necettary  to  grow  It  m  tummer  on  the  north  tide  of  a  wall  or  hedge.** 
— Gardenef^t  Chroniefe, 

Cupkea  Plaiycentm  it  another  charming  bloomer.  Sow  teed  in  June,  pot  off  tingly  aa 
toon  at  fit,  place  them  in  an  open  frame,  atop  the  budt  whan  tiz  to  nine  inchet  high  ;  they 
will  puth  uumerout  tide  thoott,  and  form  outhy  plantt,  which  will  bloom  from  October 
throughout  winter,  and  then  be  fine  for  planting  in  the  open  bedt  in  May.  Their  pretty 
tube-ihiped  flowert  of  tcarlet,  black,  and  white  top,  borne  in  profuiion,  have  a  very  cheer- 
ful appeal  ance. 

Several  of  the  Salviaa,  too,  make  flne  objocta.  Young  plantt  raited  in  May,  having 
thoot  ttoppcd,  to  make  them  dwarf  and  bu^y  during  tummer,  will  bloom  throughout 
winter  and  tpring. 

Deutxiu  GraeiUt  formt  a  neat  buthy  plant,  and  ia  covered  with  itt  racemtt  of  petrUwhite 
flowert,  bloomt  all  winter  and  tpiing.  So  doea  tbe  yellow  blooming  Jatminum  Nodiflorum. 
The  yellow  Corontllat,  and  C>litUBet  alto,  form  pretty  contrattt  with  tlie  above  tcarleS 
blue,  rote,  white,  &c     All  thete  I   have    had  in  bloom  tiiice  latt  October. — /7om, 
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iLLB8THaTI®HS. 

CARNATION.-No.  1.  HAYNES'S  BLACK  DIAMOND. 
No.  2.  MAY'S  JUSTICE  SHALLOW. 

"  I^  jon  idmlrcd  CuntlioD  own 

Not  ill  mi  meut  for  nimant,  or  for  food ; 
Nat  all  (or  DMdrnl  uh  iIodb  ; 

Thersjiwbili  Lha  iMdi  of  rulnra  bloHoma  dmll, 

'Til  eulout'd  lot  thi  ilght,  perranwd  to  plam  Ltw  tmell." 

DiANTHVB  Caryophyllus,  flora-plkno.— " The  donble-flowerpd 
Carnation."  The  generic  name  "DUathns"  is  derived  from  dio*, 
dirine  ;  and  antkut,  flower ;  "  Divine-FIover,"  or,  m  lome  ancient 
writers  term  it,  "Jove's  Flower."  It  is  now  made  the  emblem  or 
"lively  and  pure  aflectiou." 

The  Carnation  wrh  in  high  eHtimation  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
was  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  her  day.  Spencer,  who  was 
remsrkafale  for  his  care  in  retaining  the  old  manner  of  spelling,  calls 
them  Coronations,  •probably  because  they  were  specially  usrd  on 
those  occasions  ;  and  from  hence  the  name  "  Carnation"  is  a  corrup- 
tion. Some  writers  assert  it  was  called  "Carnation"  from  eamea,  a 
JU*k-eolaur  being  the  colour  of  the  original  flower : 

"  Cunitioo'd  like  i  deeping  ioftut'i  check."— BVSOH. 

The  Romans  [seldom  sat  down  at  their  meals  without  wearing 
chaplets  of  flowers  j  and  it  is  recorded,  that  as  earl^  as  the  time  of 
Ceesnr  Augnstns  (upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  years  sgo),  Carnations 
were  held  by  them  in  high  esteem  for  those  purposes.  Whether  the 
flowers  were  niif^e  only,  or  doable  ones  had  then  been  produced,  we 
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have  not  any  account  thereof.  We  find,  however,  that  in  England,  a 
little  more  than  five  hundred  years  back,  there  were  a  considerable, 
number  of  double  ones;  and  the  florists  of  that  day  considered  them 
plants  of  great  value,  and  there  were  forty-nine  named  varieties  in  culti- 
vation. In  1.597,  Gerard  states,  "I  have  a  Carnation  with  yellow 
flowers."  But  during  .the  civil  wars  in  this  country,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  these  flowers 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  lost  in  England  ;  as  Mr.  John  Rea  remarks, 
in  his  "Flora"  of  1665,  **We  had  formerly  many  good  kinds  of 
Carnations,  but  few  are  now  to  be  found."  The  Dutch  then  com- 
menced the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation ;  and  from  thence,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  Rea  observes,  "  Of  these  Dutch  flowers,  I  have 
known  more  than  a-  hundred  distinct  varieties,  by  names,  all  of  them 
fair,  large,  and  double  flowers."  In  a  few  years  after,  he  enumerates 
•*  three  hundred  and  sixty  good  sorts,  all  high  in  his  estimation ;"  we 
give  his  own  statement : 

**  For  yariout  colours  Tulips  most  excel. 
And  some  Anexnonies  do  please  as  well ; 
Ranunculus  in  richest  scarlet  shine. 
And  Bear*s  Ears  (Auriculas)  may  these  in  beautie  joyn: 
But  yet,  if  *  ask  and  have  '  were  in  my  power, 
Next  to  the  Rose,  give  me  the  Gilliflower." 

The  Carnation  was  then  commonly  called  "  Gilliflower,"  a  corruption  of 
"  July-flower,"  in  allusion  to  the  usual  time  of  its  blooming. 

The  florists  of  France  grow  Carnations  to  an  immense  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  markets  with  cut  flowers.  The  varieties  in 
general  are,  however,  what  the  Carnation  growers  of  our  own  country 
would  reject,  as  being  of  very  inferior  shape.  The  modern  florists  of 
Great  Britain  have  paid  great  attention  to  improve  the  form,  and  yearly 
there  has  been  an  advance  both  in  the  shape  and  better  colouring, 
marking,  &c. ;  so  thnt  we  now  stand  very  pre-eminently  above  all  other 
countries  for  a  beauty  and  perfection  in  Carnations  and  Picotees,  as 
well  as  growing  them  much  superior  in  all  respects  to  any  we  have  seen 
elsewhere. 

Carnations,  as  well  as  Picotees,  are  divided  into  several  classes ;  and 
althoagh  well  understood  by  florists  and  other  exhibitors  of  these 
flowers,  there  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticular definitions  which  are  indicated  by  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 
Carnations  form  two  principal  classes  ;  viz.,  Bizarres  and  Flakes,  The 
BiZARRES  are  so  named  from  the  French  word,  which  signi^s  ''  odd, 
or  fantastical ;"  these  have  not  less  than  three  colours  in  each  petal  of 
the  flower. 

Scarlet  Biearres  ;  each  petal  being  striped  with  two  colours,  *' scarlet 
and  a  dark  maroon^*  on  a  white  ground,  varying  in  intensity  in  diflerent 
sorts. 

Crimson  Biearres;  the  stripes  also  consisting  of  two  colours,  but 
approaching  in  their  tint  more  to  a  rose  colour  and  purple.  In  this 
Class  there  is  a  subdivision,  styled  "pink  and  purple  Biiarres,"  which 
are  lighter  and  more  lively  in  their  shades. 

FLAKsa  are  so  called  from  having  two  colours  only  (more  properly 
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•«e  colour)  upon  the  toA>/e  ground  of  every  petals  and  their  flaky  stripef 
extending  quite  through  the  length  of  the  petal.     Their  colours  are 
scarlet,  rose  or  pink,  and  purple  of  various  nues,  and  termed  Scarlet. 
Flakes,  Rose  Flakes,  Pink  Flakes,  and  Purple  Flakes. 

PicoTEE  is  from  the  French  Piquettie^  "pricked  or  spotted."  This 
tersi  was  properly  applied,  no  doubt,  to  a  class  of  flowers  having  a 
white  or  light  ground,  being  dotted,  speckled,  &c.,  with  red,  rose, 
purple,  &c.  Some  of  our  Picote^s  of  the  open  horders,  fifty  years  ago, 
were  of  this  character.  Modern  florists,  of  our  own  country,  however, 
have,  by  hybridizing  the  flowers,  and  raising  successive  seedlings,  got 
rid  of  the  spotting,  and  have  obtained  flowers  having  a  well-defined 
coloured  edging  and  a  clear  white  or  light  ground.  Such  flowers  now 
constitute  our  Ficotee  class,  though  the  name  is  inappropriate  as 
descriptive  of  the  disposition  of  the  colours.  We  have  subdivisions  in 
light-edged  and  heavy-edged,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  edging,  as  red- 
e^ged,  rbse^edged,  &c. 

The  term  Ficotee  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  general  class  of  Carna- 
tion flowers  seen  in  the  French  markets,  a  white  or  flesh-coloured 
ground,  being  dotted  and  speckled  enough,  with  jagged  edged  petals 
additionally. 

The  two  flowers  we  now  figure  are  of  very  first  rate  excellence,  both 
in  form  and  marking,  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Black  Diamond  is  a  crimson  Bizarre,  and  Justice  Shallow  a 
Scarlet  Flake.  Several  articles  on  the  culture  of  Carnations,  &c.,  by 
first-rate  exhibitors,  are  given  in  previous  Numbers  of  this  Magazine. 
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DiPLADSNiA  FLAVA. — Mr.  Purdie  sent  this  very  handsome  flowering 
species  from  New  Grenada  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  It  is  a  stove 
shrubby  climber,  blooming  freely;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  ter- 
minal peduncles,  of  from  four  to  six  blossoms  in  each,  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour.  Each  flower  is  about,  two  inches  and  a  half  across.  It  is  a 
charming  addition  to  this  pretty  flowering  genus,  contrasting  beautifully 
with  the  flowers  of  the  other  species,  and  being  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  the  AUamanda ;  they  are  very  ornamental.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  plant  stove. — Figured  in^o^.  Mag.,  4702. 

Impatibns  Hookeriana,  Hooker's  Balsam. — Mr.  Thwaites  sent 
seeds  of  this  pretty  species  from  Ceylon  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew, 
where  plants  bloomed  last  season  in  the  stove.  It  grows  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  erect,  succulent,  branching.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  subterminal  axillary  peduncles,  each  having  from  four  to  six  blossoms, 
white,  with  the  centre  richly  marked  with  deep  blood-coloured  veins. 
Each  flower  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  across. — Figured  in  Bot, 
Mag.^AlM. 

Galeandka  Baurri,  floribus  lxjteus. — A  stove  orchid  (in  the 
collection  at  Syon  Gardens)  from  South  America.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  drooping  racemes,  each  having  from  ten  to  fourteen  blossoms. 

H  2 
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Sepnis  and  petals,  a  full  yellow ;  lip,  fannel-shaped,  long,  of  a  deep 
yellow,  dotted  with  blood-coloured  lines.  Very  handsome.  Fig:ured 
inBoi.  Mag.,  4701, 

Gymnostachyvm  Ceylanicum. — Mr.  Thwaites  sent  seeds  of  it 
from  Ceylon  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  roots  are  slender  and 
creeping,  throwing  out  fibres.  The  stems  are  short,  bearing  from  four 
to  six  pairs  of  opposite  leaves,  which  spread  out  horizontally,  oval, 
nearly  four  inches  long ;  of  a  deep  green  with  milk-white  broad  lines 
along  and  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  and  lateral  veins,  rendering  its 
whole  appearance  beautifully  interesting.  It  has  somewhat  the  resem* 
blance  of  the  Achimenes  picta,  but  the  distinct  rib  and  veins  are  more 
striking.  The  flower  spike  is  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long.  The 
blossoms  are  small,  white,  tipped  with  green  and  yellow,  tube*shapcd, 
nearly  an  inch  long,  but  very  narrow.  It  blooms  freely  during  winter 
in  the  stove. ^Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,,  4/06. 

H^hiOTROViVM,  Madame  Boucharlat,  — A.  fine  hybrid  between  H. 
Souvenir  de  Liege  and  II.  Voltaireanum.  It  is  of  vigorous  habit,  free, 
blooming,  and  the  heads  of  flowers  are  very  large.  The  blossoms  are 
of  a  bright  violet,  with  a  green  eye  encircled  with  a  pretty  yellow  ring* 
It  is  considered  the  handsomest  of  all  Heliotropes,  and  ought  to  be  in 
every  greenhouse,  and,  in  summer,  in  everv  flower-garden. 

Heliotropium,  Louis  Chaix  —Another  fine  hybrid  of  vigorous 
habit,  raised  between  Sottrefiir  de  Liege  aud  Pericles.  The  heads  of 
flowers  are  large,  blossoms  of  a  pretty  lilac,  with  a  pure  white  centre, 
having  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  a  charming  variety  well- 
meriting  a  place  in  every  collection  of  these  universally  esteemed 
plants. 

Troposolum,  Tt'iomphe  de  Gand. — A  seedling  from  T.  Lobbianun), 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  A^an  Houtte.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  the 
parent  plant  produces,  and  of  a  more  brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour. 
It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  blooming  ''in  profusion'*  nearly  all  the 
year,  but  especially  during  winter.  Plants  may  now  be  had  cheap,  and 
it  deserves  a  place  in  every  plant-house. 

Troposolum  Hockerianuh. — This  is  another  very  pretty  variety; 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  baring  each  petal  handsomely  spotted  with  red. 
It  also  blooms  freely  during  winter. 

Veronica  Andersonii. — This  variety  from  V.  specipsa  and  V. 
lendlayana  is  a  most  charming  shrubbery  plant,  of  medium  size,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer.  Its  pretty  rosy-lavender  coloured  spikes  of  flower 
are  at  all  seasons  pretty,  but  particularly  so  throughout  winter.  It  can 
be  procured  cheap,  and  is  well  worth  possessing. 

Begonia. — ^A  very  handsome  seedling  raised  between  B.  manicata 
and  B.  cinnabarina  has  bloomed  beautifully  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright-red  colour.  It  is 
a  charming  variety. 

Calceolaria  Violacea.— It  is  of  the  shrubby  section,  branching 
freely,  and  forms  a  nice  bushy  plant,  blooming  in  profusion.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  prettv  Mue,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  flower  has  a  large  patch 
of  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  spotted  with  red.  Each  blossom  is 
about  three  parts  of  an  inch  across.     It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  from 
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whence  it  was  obtained  hj  M.  Van  Houtte.     It  is  t  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

Petukia,  Princk  Camille  de  Roban.— a  very  striking  variety 
raised  in  M.  Van  Houtte'd  establishment.  Each  flower  is  about  three 
inches  across,  of  a  reddish  violet  colour,  beautifully  netted  with  dark 
▼nning,  and  having  an  edging  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  rich 
green.     It  is  singularly  handsome. 

RHODonENDRON>  The  STANDARD  OF  Fi.ANDERS.—ThU  mag- 
nificent variety  is  a  seedling  from  R.  Cataubibnse,  impregnated  by  R. 
ponticum  Pardoloton.  It  is  of  a  vigorous  habit,  and  its  heads  of  blos- 
soms are  very  large,  nine  or  more  inches  across.  Each  blohsoin  is 
three  iuches  and  a  lialf  across  the  front.  The  principal  ground  is  of  a 
rosy  violet,  shading  off  to  a  light  centre.  The  upper  section  of  the 
flower  has  a  very  large  blotch  of  rich  fiery- red,  most  handsomely  and 
numerously  spotted  with  black  dots.  It  is  unrivalled  in  its  class. — 
Figured  in  F.  Houtte  a  Flora. 

CoLLECTiA  SERRATiFOLiA. — A  shrubbv  plsut^  tVom  Peru,  having 
bright-green  branches  like  the  broom,  with  oval-shaped  leaves  about 
the  size  of  a  Phillyrea.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June, 
9malli  of  a  greenish- white,  very  fraerant.  It  grows,  freely  trained, 
against  the  open  wall  in  the  Chiswick  Garden.  Being  so  remarkably 
sweet-scented,  it  is  valuable,  either  grown  in  the  opeii  ground,  or  in 
pots. 

Abyjttlon  Porcherg. — The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  orange-red, 
beautifully  netted  with  purple. 

Abutilon  Van  Houttei. — The  ground  colour  of  the  blossoms  are 
of  a  beautiful  brown-red,  handsomely  netted  with  deep-purple.  Both 
varieties  are  valuable  additions  ;  and,  like  all  the  other  kinds  we  possess, 
being  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  early  in  May,  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion, they  bloom  in  profusion  throughout  the  summer,  then  require  to 
be  housed  during  winter. 

CoMACLiNiUM  AURANTiACUM. — We  again  notice  this  fine  plant.  It 
is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high  in  the 
0|>en  ground,  branching  and  blooming  very  profusely.  The  flowers  are 
very  similar  to  tlie  Zinnias  in  size  and  form,  of  a  brilliant  orange 
colour.     It  is  exceedingly  ornamental. 


PLANS  OP  FIX)WER-GARDENS.— By  T.  Rutger,  Esq. 

No.  4. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  above  design  for  a  flower-garden,  stands  a 
thickly-planted  shrubbery,  meant  to  prevent  at  the  first  approach  a 
fnll  view  of  the  garden.  Proceeding  on  either  side  round  the  shrub- 
bery, you  come  to  a  lawn,  with  choice  shrubs  on  the  grass,  and  a  clump 
in.  th/centre.  On  the  wing  at  either  side,  the  scroles  as  represented 
are  intended  for  Roses  and  Dahlias,  the  latter  to  succeed  the  former 
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when  out  of  bloom.  The  interior  compartments  are  for  flowers,  some 
for  masses,  or  otherwise,  as  taste  may  direct.  Oa  each  aide,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  centre  walk,  a  mass  of  arched  rock-work  is 
represented.  The  compartments  for  grass  are  indicated,  as  seen  by 
■hrubs  placed  thereon.  In  the  detached  circular  compnrtment  there  i8 
&  pond  in  the  centre,  intended  for  gold  and  siher  fish,  and  for  t^  foun- 
tain, should  water  be  conrenient. 
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BV  II H.  PETER  MACKBNZIE,  OF  WX8T  PLKiiN,  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

The  kitchen  gardener  tries  often  to  make  his  ground  do  double  duty,  by 
taking  what  is  sometimes  called  a  stolen  crop.  Perhaps  the  same 
system  may  be  introduced  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  flower-garden  than 
is  commonlj  done,  and  may  be  the  m^ans  of  keeping  up  the  interest  of 
that  delightful  spot,  until  the  season  is  far  advanced,  by  prolonging  the 
season  of  flowers* 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  increasing  number  of  splendid 
varieties  of  the  much  esteemed  family  of  Roses ;  and  as  tjiey  find  admit- 
tance to  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-ground  in  the  shape  of  stand- 
ards, such  plants  may  be  made  to  protect  others  without  hurting  their 
beauty  or  offending  their  pride.  The  roses  of  our  day  appear  to  want 
that  haughty  spirit  which  others  are  represented  to  have  had  long  ago, 
for  we  are  told,  that— 

**  Within  the  garden's  peaceful  tcene 

AppearM  two  lovely  foet. 
Aspiring  to  the  rank  of  queen, 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 
The  Rose  soon  redden'd  into  rage, 

And  swelling  with  disdain, 
AppealM  to  many  a  poet's  page 

To  prove  her  right  to  reign." 

We  will  not  seek  to  dispute  "  her  right  to  reign,*'  but  point  out  how 
beneficial  she  may  be  in  protecting  the  flowers  and  other  buds  flrom 
the  biting  frost  of  our  country,  when  placed  under  the  sway  of  her 
sceptre. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  three  causes  of  beauty  in  a  rose-tree; 
namely,  shape,  foliage,  and  flowers.  Shape,  to  a  certain  degree,  we 
artificially  gain ;  foliage  and  flowers  must  depend  upon  the  sort ;  the 
foliage  is  the  more  permanent,  the  flower  the  more  striking.  Planting 
out,  then,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  eflect  desired  and  the  taste  of 
the  party  planting,  as  to  variety  of  foliage,  height,  flower,  its  colour^ 
and  continuity.  A  tree  with  rambling  shoots  suits  one  place,  and  with 
a  cauliflower  head  another ;  but  where  taste  requires  them  to  be  planted 
in  clumps  it  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  they  may  be  made  to 
look  like  a  sloping  bank  when  finished,  by  planting  difl^erent  heights  in 
succession.  There  are  different  opinions  respecting  the  proper  height 
of  standards,  some  recommending  three  or  four  feet  standards  as  being 
most  in  keeping  with  the  heads  they  carry,  and  being  nearer  the  ground, 
have  a  very  natural  and  steady  effect,  and  in  confined  places  they  are 
unquestionably  best  in  their  appearance ;  but  if  the  trees  are  to  be 
distant  from  the  eye,  or  the  shrubbery  or  walk  be  large  and  increasing 
in  distance,  a  four  or  five  feet  standard  is  certainly  more  distinguishable, 
and  has  a  much  greater  effect.  But  without  entering  into  every  parti- 
cular about  standard  roses,  we  generally  find  that  there  is  room  for 
other  plants  to  grow  beneath  them  of  more  humble  dimensions,  and 
thrive  well  too.  Although  we  have  roses  that  will  flower  out  of  doors 
until  winter  approaches,  yet  many  of  thcni  only  flower  for  a  limited 
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period  during  what  may  be  called  the  "  rosy  time  of  the  year  /'  yet  the 
blow  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  in  the  same  piece  of  ground  imtil  late 
in  the  season,  by' taking  advantage  of  the  foliage  of  the  rose-trees. 

Plants  that  are  mostly  used  for  bedding  out  in  flower-gardens  are 
somewhat  tender,  and  in  exposed  places  are  nearly  cut  up  when  the 
first  frost  comes ;  but  where  they  receive  such  protection  as  the  leafy 
I  reads  of  tree-roses,  they  will  continue  blooming  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  longer  than  where  there  is  no  such  shelter.  Flowers  of  green- 
house plants  in  such  places  may  be  gathered  in  November,  while  those 
of  a  similar  nature,  but  without  such  protection,  will  be  fouud  dead,  or 
carVied  off  and  wheeled  to  the  dunghill. 

Towards  the  close  of  autumn,  in  some  seasons,  there  are  mauy  places 
that  have  the  appearnuce  as  if  the  race  of  flowers  had  been  swept  with 
the  besom  of  destruction  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  pleasant  to 
lind  some  situations  that  may  be  compared — 

*^  To  a  botrer  of  Arctdian  sweets, 

Where  Flora  is  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  clime. 
While  earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow. 

These  flowers  aio  as  fresh  and  as  gay 
A%  the  fairest  and  sweetest  thai  blow 

On  the  beautiful  bosom  of  Mav." 


AZALEA   INDICA,  WITH  A  HINT  ON   THE   CULTURE, 
AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  TWELVE  FINE  VARIETIES. 

BY    MR.    J.   BUR  LBV. 

Th£SR  handsome  greenhouse,  partly  deciduous  shrubs,  are,  I  presume, 
to  be  fouud  in  winter  iu  bloom  in  most  of  the  conservatories  and  green- 
houses of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  No  doubt  most  of  your  readers 
have  Seeu  the  splendid  and  gorgeous  effect  tl>ey  have  when  grown  well, 
and  attain  a  large  size.  For  instance,  what  can  equal  the  effect  they 
produce  at  our  leading  London  floral  shows,  where  plants  may  be  seen 
as  high  as  from  four  to  five  feet,  or  even  more,  with  one  mass  of  bloom  ? 
Perhaps  but  very  few  of  your  readers  would  have  accommodation  to 
grow  them  to  that  size ;  but  no  doubt  most  of  them  can  manage  to  grow 
them  of  moderate  size ;  and  even  thus  they  will,  when  in  bloom,  form 
one  of  the  principal  winter  and  early  spring  gaieties  indoors.  I  shall 
here  give  directions  how  tliey  may  be  grown,  and  the  soil  required  for 
them. 

Soil. — Azaleas  have  been  fouud  to  succeed  when  grown  iu  turfy  peat ; 
that  best  known  as  Wimbledon  suits  them  well,  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  silver  sand.  For  yomig  ])lauts  the  peat  should  be  well  broken  up, 
and  used  (in  potting)  with  the  fibre,  and  with  plenty  of  silver  saud  ; 
and  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  the  peat  should  be  broken  in  larger 
pieces,  increasing  the  size  of  them  as  the  plants  progress  in  growth,  and 
require  re -potting.  In  potting  them,  be  careful  to  always  use  clean 
pota  and  liberal  drainage ;  this  is  "  very  essential "  to  secure  success. 
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Let  the  soil  be  pressed  moderately  tight,  aud  leare  half  an  inch  clear 
inside  the  rim  of  the  pot,  to  allow  plentj  of  water  to  be  given  them 
when  required.     The  best  time  to  pot  them  is  the  month  of  August. 

But  few  remarks  are  necessary  on  their  treatment ;  but  the  foTlowiug 
will  be  found  useful : 

Azaleas  like  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  house,  with  a  temperature  iu 
summer  of  from  65®  to  75°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter,  50°  to  55**  will 
do,— except  when  wanted  to  bloom  them  early,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  still  greater  heat.  Afler  blooming  they  will  require  to  be  kept  at  the 
above  temperatures,  from  65^  to  75*^,  in  order  to  encourage  the  settiue 
of  the  buds  for  the  ensuing  year's  flowers ;  and  let  them  be  well  syringed 
(particularly  the  under-side  of  the  Icftves)  "every  day,"  as  the  red 
spider  is  apt  to  attack  them  when  kept  iu  a  hot  place.  After  the  flower- 
buds  are  set,  air  may  be  admitted  freely  ;  and  in  summer  keep  them 
''always  moist*'  (not  soddened),  and  shade  them  from  the  mid-day  sun. 
In  winter,  or  afler  potting,  they  sometimes  lose  a  portion  of  their 
foliage  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  withhold  giving  water,  except  just  enough 
to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Those  whose  leaves  drop,  should  be  arranged 
on  a  stage  or  platform  '*  by  themselves,"  for  when  mixed  with  other 
plants  they  give  the  whole  an  untidy  appearance ;  but  when  placed  by 
themselves,  they  may  be  easily  cleaned  and  be  duly  attended  to. 

Alba  Lutescens. — Fine  white,  beautifully  spotted  with  red,  and 
having  a  tinge  of  yellow. 

Aurora. — Bright  scarlet,  large  fine  flower. 

Beauty  of  Reigate. — White,  distinctly  striped  with  rosy  carmine. 

Chelonii. — Beautiful  pink,  with  extra  good  qualities. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. — Splendid  scarlet,  free  bloomer. 

Emperor. — Fiery  scarlet,  quite  distinct. 

Exquisite. — Violet  pink,  spotted  with  red,  and  having  a  dbtinct 
white  edging.     Good  form  aud  free  bloomer. 

Glory  of  SuiJning  Hill. — A  very  fine  large  double  pink  flower, 
rich  and  fine. 

Conqueror. — Large  orange  cariniue,  a  must  handsome  variety,  free 
bloomer. 

Mrs.  Fry. — Bright  carmine,  free  bloomer,  and  extra  size  flower. 

Perryana. — Splendid  dark  orange-scarlet,  fine  form. 

Symmetry. — Salmon- pink,  richly  spotted  with  crimson,  fine  flower. 

Vesta.— The  finest  white,  fine  form  and  profuse  flower. 

ViTTATA. — White,  spotted   and  striped  with  violet,  fine  flower. 

Young  plants  of  the  above  may  be  purchased  from  2s.  fid.  to  7s.  fid. 
each. 
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KV    MR.  F.    TIfORNE,   OF   SHUCKBOHOUGII    PARK. 

This  very  pretty  flowering  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1823*  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Rev.  Olof  Toren,  a  Swedish  botanist.     It  is  a  valuable  stove  trailing- 
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plant  and  blooms  all  the  year,  when  it  is  properly  treated,  and  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants.  During  the  growing  season  it 
delights  in  a  high  and  moist  temperature  and  partially  shaded  from  the 
summer's  sun :  they  succeed  well  under  the  shade  of  vines.  When  in 
flower  the  plants  require  a  drier  situation,  to  preserve  the  blooms  and 
foliage  in  a  perfect  state.  Cuttings  are  struck  about  the  middle  of 
August ;  they  root  freely  in  leaf  mould  and  sand,  plunged  to  the  rim 
in  a  medium  bottom  heat.  During  autumn  and  winter  keep  them  in 
almost  a  dormant  state,  giving  only  just  enough  water  to  preserve  life. 
Although  cuttings  when  well  rooted  are  very  apt  to  damp  oiF  during 
the  dull  months  of  winter)  place  them  in  a  cool  and  dry  part  of  the 
stove  and  keep  them  there  till  February,  then  pot  them  into  sixty-sised 
pots  and  plunge  them  to  the  rim,  where  there  is  bottom  heat  at  seventy 
degrees.  By  the  end  of  March  they  will  require  a  re-potting,  and  at 
this  period  1  generally  put  three  plants  into  a  thirteen-inch  pot  with  a 
liberal  drainage,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  peat  and  well- 
rotted  cow-dung,  vrith  leaf  mould  and  a  few  bits  of  charcoal ;  after 
which  I  allow  the  shoots  to  grow  naturally  for  some  few  weeks,  till  they 
are  about  two  feet  in  length,  as  it  greatly  promotes  growth  ;  then  those 
intended  to  be  trained  are  tied  up  to  vine  trellaces  of  any  shape,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  operator.  A  plant  or  two  in  wire  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof  have  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  where  there  is 
convenience,  plant  it  on  a  level  surface,  and  it  will  form  a  very  beautiful 
bed  and  will  be  admired  by  all  who  see  it.  When  thoroughly  rooted, 
these  plants  require  "  daily  attention  "  to  watering,  and  on  this  success 
mostly  depends.  I  have  often  seen  plants  with  the  foliage  of  a  brown 
appearance  and  the  flowers  small :  these  defects,  I  believe,  are  caused 
for  the  want  of  more  nourishment  at  the  roots.  Water  cautiously,  once 
a  week,  with  weak  liquid  manure,  which  greatly  promotes  health  and 
vigour  both  to  foliage  and  blossoms.  One-year  old  plants  are  destroyed, 
and  a  succession  is  provided  by  cuttings  struck  in  August,  which  become 
well  established  before  winter.  The  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  amply 
repays  for  any  attention. 
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This  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  shrubby  plants  that  we  possess. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  forms  a  neat-growing  little  shrub.  It  is  a 
most  profuse  bloomer,  so  much  so  as  to  be  literally  loaded  with  its 
racemes  of  pure  white  blossoms.  The  specimen  we  give,  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  of  its  mass  of  flowers,  is  a  correct  representation  of 
its  general  blooming.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation— flourishing  in  the  green- 
house, pit-frame,  or  sitting-room.  It  is  also  an  admirable  plant  for 
forcing,  and  can  be  had  in  bloom  throughout  winter.  In  fact,  by  having 
plants  kept  in  a  cool  situation,  and  introducing  some  successively  into 
the  forcing-house,  greenhouse,  &c.,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  ail  the 
year.  It  ought  to  be  grown  by  every  lover  of  a  really  pretty  flowering 
plant,  and  having  the  convenience  to  do  so.     Plants  of  it  have  been 
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successfully  grown  in  the  open  Kruund  in  Devonshire,  but  it  is  only  in 
wum  &nd  dry  situations  it  will  be  likely  to  do  so. 


THE  GENUS  DIPLADENIA. 


In  our  climate  the  cliaracter  of  this  tribe  of  plants  renders  the  udop- 
tion  of  "|iot  culture"  necesanrr,  that  they  may  be  "matured"  in 
glazed  erection*,  and  kept  portable  for  the  greater  convenience  in  tlirir 
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inanagemeat.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear 
with  impunity  a  considerable  amount  of  cold  when  in  a  "dormant** 
state ;  and  to  grow  this  tribe  of  plants  successfully,  a  coniparatirely 
high  temperature  is  decidedly  necessary.  Much  of  the  success  depends 
upon  the  marked  season  of  rest,  for  it  is  not  merely  the  periodical  rest 
of  winter  these  plants  require ;  they  have,  like  animals,  their  diurnal 
repose ;  therefore  night  and  its  accompanying  refreshment  is  as  neces- 
sary to  them  as  it  is  to  ourselves,  for  in  all  Nature  the  temperature  of 
night  falls  lower  than  that  of  day ;  therefore  at  that  time  the  perspira- 
tion of  plants  is  stopped,  no  digestion  of  food  takes  place,  and  instead 
of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  by  the  extraction  of  oxygen,  they  part 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  rob  the  air  of  oxygen,  thus  deteriorating  the 
air  at  night,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  they  purify  it  during  the 
day  ;  therefore,  to  meet  with  the  wished-for  success,  the  temperature  of 
night  should  be  kept  lower  than  is  usually  practised  among  plant- 
growers,  and  a  temperature  varying  from  85  to  90  degrees  during  the 
day.  When  these  plants  are  in  "active  growth,"  they  also,  at  this 
season,  require  a  very  humid  atmosphere,  or  the  leaves  are  soon  dis- 
figured by  the  innumerable  punctures  of  a  host  of  insects,  which  are 
certain  to  attack  an  "  unhealthy  plant,"  and  thence  spread  all  over  those 
that  may  be  near.  This  genus  can  be  propagated  in  two  ways  : — The 
first,  and  most  successful,  way  which  I  have  always  practised,  is  by 
taking  the  small  tubercles  of  the  roots,  and  potting  them  in  the  same 
way  as  vounff  plants,  taking  care  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  tubercle  just 
above  the  soil,  and  plunging  the  pots  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering 
them  with  a  hand  or  bell-glass  till  they  push ;  after  that  period  the  glass 
may  be  removed.  The  second  way  of  propagation  is  by  taking  off,  as 
early  in  the  season  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  young  wood  of  suffi- 
cient length,  pieces  having  three  or  four  joints,  such  being  the  best. 
They  must  be  cut  quite  from  their  oriffin  so  as  to  retain  a  small  portion 
of  the  parent  stem  at  the  base  of  the  cutting,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  *'  a  heel  ;*'  these  being  squared  o(f  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
lower  leaves  removed,  the  cutting  is  ready  to  be  inserted  in  the  pot, 
which  should  be  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  very  sandy 
peat  and  silver  sand  mixed  thoroughly,  filling  up  the  remaining  space 
with  pure  sand ;  in  this  the  cuttings  are  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of 
about  an  inch  apart,  and  when  the  pot  is  filled,  dip  it  carefully  in  a 
vessel  of  water  till  the  water  is  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  sand ; 
then  draw  the  pot  out  quickly,  and  the  passage  of  the  water  downwards 
draws  the  sand  so  tightly  around  the  cuttings  that  the  air  is  quite  ex- 
cluded ;  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  all  kinds  of  propagation. 
Ck)ver  them  with  a  bell-glass,  and  plunge  the  pot  to  its  rim  in  a  steady 
bottom  heat  of  80  degrees,  taking  care  to  shade  them  from  the  strong 
sun-light,  and  to  supply  them  moderately  with  water,  till,  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  they  will  have  protruded  roots  sufficient  to  warrant  their 
removal  into  separate  pots.  The  treatment  through  the  second  stage 
very  closely  resembles  that  of  mere  cuttings ;  they  should  be  potted  m 
sandy  peat  and  good  decayed  leaf  mould,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  They  should  at  this  period  be 
kept  in  a  close  frame  with  a  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees,  maintain- 
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ing  about  them  a  close  humid  atmosphere ;  but  the  Hberal  application 
of  water,  and  shading  the  glass  to  reduce  the  heat,  rather  than  by  the 
admission  of  the  external  air,  as  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  influx  of 
a  dry  atmosphere  would  be  more  than  the  plants,  in  their  present  deli- 
cate condition,  could  bear.  If  the  first  part  of  the  season  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  proceed  thus  far,  the  young  plants'  future  pro- 
gress will  be  rapid,  and  by  the  end  of  summer  they  will  have  thoroughly 
established  themselves,  and  by  a  few  weeks*  exposure  to  a  liberal  aera- 
tion, will  become  ripened,  and  in  a  fit  state  for  winter.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  trying  period  in  the  whole  history  of  the  plants ;  they  will 
require  to  be  kept  just  cool  and  dry  enough  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
renewed  growth,  and  yet  so  warm  as  to  be  in  full  vigour,  and  in  a  cou> 
dition  to  start  with  energy  on  the  first  apftlication  of  the  usual  stimu- 
lants. The  best  period  for  renewing  the  action  will  be  the  middle  of 
January  ;  repot  them,  and  again  place  them  in  a  brisk  heat,  about  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the  cuttings  were  stuck  ;  here  they  will  grow 
with  rapidity,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  young  shoots 
l)ecoming  massed  togetber ;  for  if  they  arc  sufl'ered  to  do  so,  it  will 
cause  a  deal  of  trouble,  besides  the  chance  of  twisting  the  shoots,  which 
at  this  period  are  very  tender.  They  should,  therefore,  be  looked  to 
every  day,  letting  them  ramble  where  they  like  till  the  end  of  March, 
when  repotting  will  be  again  necessary.  After  this  operation,  the  trel- 
lis most  suitable  fur  these  plants  should  be  placed  to  them,  carefully 
training  the  young  shoots  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The 
trellis  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  this  tribe  of  trailers  is  a  "  conical- 
shaped  ;*'  it  is  the  best  suited  for  displaying  their  magnificent  flowers. 
The  plants  may  then  be  removed  to  the  stove;  where  bottom  heat  can 
again  be  supplied,  with  a  little  more  elevated  humid  atmosphere. 
About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  plants  will  begin  to  show  bloom  ; 
and  their  fine  fiowers  will  amply  repay  the  cultivator  for  all  attention 
given. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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BY    L.   J.    FLEMING,   ZSQ. 

I  HAVE  had  a  stove  constructed  so  as  to  be  heated  by  gas,  which  has 
now  been  in  operation  nearly  two  months,  and  it  answers  admirably. 
The  principle  is  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  "  Cabinet,"  by  Mr. 
Cnthill,  but  I  think  improved.  On  page  86  I  give  a  sketch.  I  have  two 
burners  in  it,  but  I  never  have  occasion  to  use  more  than  one.  They 
are  but  common  gas-burners,  and  keep  the  stove,  or  rather  green- 
house, which  is  15  feet  square,  from  8  to  10  degrees  above  outward 
temperature.  There  is  never  the  least  escape  of  combusted  air,  and 
if  it  should  make  the  air  inside  a  little  dry,  it  is  easy  to  remedy  that 
by  putting  a  pan  containing  water  on  the  stove.  Another  important 
item  is,  it  can  be  made  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  and  may  burn  a 
great  length  of  time  without  attention. 
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I  think  your  readers 
will  be  able  to  understand 
its  construction  from  the 
sketch.  It  is  simply  a 
cylinder,  a  a,  haying  an- 


*it    I''- 


other  cylinder,  b  b,  coned,  and  firmly  united  to  a  a, 
at  the  top,  but  left  all  open  at  the  bottom  ;  c  is  the 
chimney  On  lighting  one  of  the  burners  the  heated 
air  ascends,  and  escapes  through  the  chimney.  It 
gradually  heats  the  whole  apparatus,  and  casts  a 
gentle  warmth  around.  The  air  also  enters  inside 
of  the  cone  at  d,  passes  up,  becomes  gently  heated 
and  goes  off,  keeping  up  a  continual  circulation.  This  may  be  easily 
felt  by  putting  your  hand  down  the  inside  of  the  cone,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  air  is  quite  warm  at  the  top,  and  gradually  becomes  cooler 
toward  the  bottom.  It  perfectly  answers  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for, 
tbat  is,  to  keep  a  small  greenhouse,  in  which  to  grow  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  and  plants  of  that  description,  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature, say  from  42  to  50  degrees  Fahr.  In  cases  where  a  high 
temperature  is  required,  I  do  not  think  it  is  suitable  ;  indeed,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  possible,  except  by  an  immense  consumption  of  gas,  to 
raise  the  temperature  very  high  ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  my  own,  an 
amateur  wishing  to  keep  his  plants  over  winter  in  a  healthy  state,  at 
very  little  trouble  and  expense,  it  is,' I  think,  admirably  adapted. 
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Petunia  (Nierembergia)  intermedia.  —  When  this  most  lovely, 
little,  bushy,  handsome  flowering  plant  was  first  introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  it  was  held  in  high  esteem.  The  mismanagement  of  culti- 
vators has  tended  to  its  disparagement ;  but  when  properly  treated,  it 
grows  freely  and  blooms  profusely  from  April  to  November,  in  the 
greenhouse  or  pit -frame.  In  warm  situations,  it  succeeds  well  in  the 
open  ground,  planting  it  out  in  May,  and  repotting  at  the  end  of 
summer.  Its  medium-sized  (Petunia)  flowers  of  crimson,  velvet,  and 
yellow  colours,  render  it  exceedingly  pretty.  The  following  excellent 
particulars,  by  Alpha,  relative  to  its  successful  management,  have  been 
given  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle ;  and  we  hope  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  induced  to  ^ow  this  charming  plant : 

'  **  Cuttings  should  be  selected  from  firm  pieces  of  young  wood,  such 
as  have  not  begun  to  produce  flowers,  planted  in  light  sandy  soil, 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  for  a  fortnight  in  a  shady  part  of 
a  cold  frame,  and  then  removed  where  the  temperature  may  be  from 
sixty  to  seventy  degrees ;  thus  treated,  they  will  be  sufliciently  rooted 
for  potting  oif  in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks.  This  petunia  is  difficult 
to  winter  in  a  soft  state,  and  as  some  time  is  required  to  get  up  nice 
plants  with  well-matured  wood,  the  cuttings  should  be  got  in  before  the 
end  of  June ;  and  where  a  stock  for  outdoor  planting  is  required,  it  will 
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be  ftdvisable  to  grow  a  few  plants  to  furnish  cuttings  at  the  proper 
season.  Pot  singly  in  four-inch  pots,  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  suffi- 
ciently rooted,  using  light  rich  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  close 
moist  frame  until  they  have  made  some  progress ;  afterwards,  gradually 
accustom  to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
in  order  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened.  An  airy  situation,  free  from 
damp,  and  where  the  temperature  may  average  about  forty  degrees,  will 
snit  during  winter.  Those  intended  for  planting  out  should  be  hardened 
during  spring,  by  free  exposure  to  air,  on  mild  days ;  but  they  had 
better  be  kept  growing  slowly,  and  if  they  can  be  shifted  into  five-inch 
pots,  this  will  assist  in  keeping  them  healthy  and  in  having  good  plants 
at  turning-out  time,  which  will  produce  immediate  eiFect.  A  warm 
sheltered  situation,  with  light  rich  sandy  soil  and  thorough  drainage,  is 
indispensable. 

''  The  plants  intended  to  be  grown  in  pots  should  be  nice  compact 
specimens,  in  five -inch  pots,  before  winter,  and  should  be  induced  to 
start  into  free  growth  as  early  in  spring  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
About  the  middle  or  end  of  February  will  be  a  proper  time  for  placing 
the  plants  in  a  temperature  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees,  keeping  them 
near  the  glass,  and  admitting  air  freely  on  mild  days.  As  soon  as  they 
are  moderately  rooted,  shift  into  pots  one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  those 
they  occupy,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  Very  fine  healthy 
specimens  may  be  allowed  eight-inch  pots,  while  a  size  smaller  will  be 
more  suitable  for  such  as  are  not  so  promising.  Stop  rather  closely, 
and  tie  out  the  principal  shoots;  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  but 
water  carefully  till  they  appear  to  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil,  especially 
any  that  were  pot  bound.  Keep  them  growing  as  freely  during  the 
spring  as  can  be  done  without  inducing  weakly  growth.  Beginners 
will  probably  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  their 
intended  specimens  to  make  a  good  start ;  and  they  will  act  wisely  in 
being  prepared  with  a  few  extra  plants,  which  will  enable  them  to  throw 
failures  away,  without  inconvenience ;  for  once  get  this  plant  into  bad 
health,  and  it  is  not  easily  recovered.  If  all  goes  on  well,  they  will  be 
handsome  specimens,  covered  with  flowers,  by  the  middle  of  May,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  when  its  usual  occupants  are  placed 
out  of  doors.  Any  of*  the  specimens  that  have  filled  their  pots  well 
with  roots,  will  be  benefited  by  a  shift,  and  all  by  occasional  waterings 
with  dear  weak  manure  water.  When  they  have  done  flowering,  which, 
if  they  are  properly  treated,  will  not  be  until  well  into  the  autumn,  they 
may  be  thrown  to  the  rubbish-heap  ;  as  young  plants  occupy  less  space 
daring  winter,  and  generally  make  better  specimens  than  old  ones  kept 
after  noweriug. 

"  The  best  soil  for  the  pot  culture  of  this  plant  is  turfv  sandy  loam 
and  fibrous  peat,  in  about  equal  proportions,  which  should  be  broken 
up  into  small  pieces,  rejecting  all  that  is  not  full  of  fibre.  To  four 
parts  of  this,  aad  one  of  sharp  silver-sand,  and  one  of  clean  small  pot- 
sherds. A  small  quantity  of  thoroughly  decayed  cow-dung,  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  to  free  it  from  worms,  intimately  mixed  with  the 
compost,  will  be  useful  to  healthy  plants,  especially  in  the  final  shift." 

New  Pelargoniums. — Nearly  all  our  large  flowered  section  of  show 
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Pelargoniums  have  blossoms  which  have  a  dark  bhtch  or  ^o^  upon  each 
of  the  two  upper  petals^  the  lower  ones  being  without.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  few  of  this  large  flowered  class  whose  blossoms  have  a  dark 
blotch  or  spot  upon  each  of  ihtfive  petals,  as  IIoyle*s  Nonsuch,  Ocella- 
turn,  and  two  or  three  others,  which  *'five  spotted'^  have  recently  been 
distinguished  as  "The  Large-flowered  Fancies  j"  and  in  consequence 
of  their  very  distinctive  character  from  the  other  flowers,  those  ought 
to  form  a  separate  section,  and  be  exhibited  as  such.  Daring  the  last 
four  our  five  seasons  we  have  had  additions  of  these  five  spotted  kinds 
by  the  seedlings  of  Mr.  Hoyle  and  Mr.  Foster,  so  that  we  possess  suffi- 
cient varieties  to  form  a  collection  for  exhibiting.  Mr.  Miellez,  florist, 
of  Lille,  in  Frauce,  has  obtained  some  of  this  handsome  section  of 
flowers,  and  gave  250/.  for  twenty  varieties.  Coloured  figures  of  thir- 
teen he  has  sent  us,  and  plants  of  ten  of  the  varieties  are  offered  for 
sale.  They  are  especially  beautiful,  and  worth  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion.    The  following  are  the  kinds  sent  us : 

AoELE  Odier. — Upper  petals  bright  crimson,  with  a  light  margin, 
and  a  large  dark  blotch.  Lower,  pale  flesh,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the 
middle. 

Madame  oe  Lamoricikre. — A  beautiful  pink,  aud  each  petal  has 
a  striking  dark  spot. 

Madame  Eugene  Cavaignac. — A  pure  white  ground ;  upper  petals 
have  a  darl:  blotch,  surrounded  with  fiery  crimson,  and  a  white  margin. 
Lower,  a  scarlet  spot  at  the  middle  of  each. 

Colonel  FoissY.  — Bright  rose  ground;  upper  petals  a  large  dark 
blotch,  edged  with  rich  crimson.  Lower,  a  large  dark  spot  on  each, 
and  the  petals  beautifully  netted  with  scarlet. 

General  Eugene  Cavaignac. — Rosy-lilac  ground;  upper  petals 
a  large  dark  blotch,  surrounded  with  rich  crimson  and  a  light  margin. 
liOwer,  each  having  a  large  dark  spot,  and  slightly  streaked. 

Triomphe  de  la  ToiTR, — A  rosy-violet  ground;  upper  petals  a 
large  dark  blotch,  margined  with  deep  crimson.  Lower,  each  a  dark 
spot,  and  the  petals  beautifully  netted  with  scarlet. 

Culture  of  the  Rose  in  Pots  for  forcing  or  otherwise. — 
As  to  the  pruning  of  roses  in  general,  we  see  them  left  with  new  wood 
from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  this  is  called  pruning ;  what  a 
delusion !  W4ien  you  are  about  pruning,  be  not  afraid  of  using  your 
knife;  two  buds  are  enough  to  leave  on  the  last  year*s  wood,  as  a  general 
rule.  If  the  plant  or  plants  require  more  to  form  a  neat  head,  cut 
accordingly,  to  make  it  as  handsome  as  circumstances  will  admit  of; 
but  otherwise  never  think  of  leaving  more  than  one  or  two  buds.  If 
the  plants  intended  for  forcing  have  had  proper  treatment  through  the 
summer,  they  will  have  been,  of  course,  bedded  in  a  convenient  place 
in  old  tan  or  fine  ashes ;  either  will  do,  as  the  rose  does  not  like  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  to  their  roots ;  in  the  summer,  therefore,  they  should  be 
plunged  whether  for  forcing  or  otherwise. 

Root-Pruning. — When  you  are  about  potting  the  roses,  be  sure  to 
see  well  to  the  root-pruning,  which,  by  some  people,  is  not  even  thought 
of,  much  less  done.  Cut  away  all  damaged  roots,  and  if  a  wound  is 
perceptible,  or  be  cankered,  cut  it  clean  away  ;  it  is  far  better  to  have 
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only  two  clfcan  roots  than  a  dozen  bruised  ones.  If  70a  with  to  bud 
roses  for  pot  culture,  let  it  be  done  as  close  as  possible  to  the  stock,  as 
it  makes  a  much  neater-looking  plant ;  it  also  does  away  with  that  on* 
Bightly  appearance  of  so  many  sticks  and  ties,  which  are  objectionable. 
Propagating. — ^If  you  wish  to  havs  a  good  stock  of  roses,  hsTC 
some  pots,  No.  32*6,  in  readiness,  cleaned  and  fill^  with  the  proper 
soil  suitable  for  the  rose,  then  select  Uie  best  sorts  you  have  at  hand, 
take  care  they  are  good  firt^  bloomers,  then,  insert  in.  each  pot  six 
cuttings,  one  joint  under-ground,  two  above,  and  plk^  them  in  a  cool, 
situation,  plunged  to  the  lim,  and  attend  to  the  watering  and  keeping 
them  dean*  This  operation  ought  to  take  place  in  the  early  part  of 
October. 

Soif^ — The  best  suitpd  for  the  rose  is  good' loam,  two*thirds,  and 
tiie  other  in  e%ual  parts  of  wdl  decomposed  dung  and  sharp  grit ;  the 
latter  may  appear  to  some  people  useless,  but  I  find  it  a  great  acquisi- 
tion ;  it  causes  a  quieieer  growth,  and  much  promotes  the  certain  rooting, 
of  outtinn^ 

The  following  twenly-two  sorts  are  the  best  for  forcing  : — La*Reine,. 
Lee's  Perpetual,  Greant  des  Bataillies,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Madam 
LaiTy,  Mrs..  £lliott|  Basonne  Prevost,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Comte-de  Paris, 
and  Dr..  Marx.    These  require  but  little  heat. 

TkA  R08B8,  ftc. — Devaniensis,  Eliza  Sauvasei  Saffrone,  Bougere, 
Blush  Odorati^  Goubalt,  Adam,  and  Smith's  Ydbw  Noisette.  These,, 
like  the  above,  require  but  little  heat. 

Moss,.  Cabbage,  Provence,,  and  Unique  Roses  are  the  best  old  sorts 
for  forcing.  All  roses  do  best  plunged  m  a  gentle  tan-bed,  with  a  gentle 
top  heaty  and  watered  with  manure  water  alternately. »H.  Stillwkll. 
Pftic&LiNG  OVT  AicNUA:La  ON  TURF. — Last  Spring  you  gave  in- 
structions about  this  process,,  as  also  to  sow  seeds  upon  turfs.  I  tried 
both  and  succeeded  most  satisfactory.  I  procured  a  quantity  of  good 
loamy  turfs  one  inch  thick,  laid  them  in  a  frame  of  mild  peat-grass,. 
side  down,,  sprinkled  over  the  surface  with  ^ne  sifted  soil,  and  sowed 
a  quantity  of  mv  best  annuals,  and  shaded  from  sun^  keeping  the 
lights  closed  till  tLe  plants^  appeared;.  I  then  gave  air  freely,  and  as  soon 
as  I  dare  ventuie  suely,  I  took  out  the  turfsi  having  one  turf  sown; 
with  one  kind  of  flower,  and.  I  carefully  cut  them,  into  very  small  por- 
tions, and  planted  them  out  ini  my  flower  beds  and  borders.  They  had 
no  check,  not  aplant  perished,  and  such  a  show  of  fine  annuals  I  never 
saw  before..  With  my  German  asters,  stocks,  aimias,  portutaccas,  kc, 
I  sowed'  the  seed  on*  turfs ;.  but  as  soon  as  big  enough  to  prick,  out,  I  did 
so  with  them  but  upon  turfs,,  and  gradually  inured  them  to  the  open 
air.  At  the  planting-out  time  I  cut  the  turfs>  so  as  to  leave  one  or  two 
plants  on<  each  bit,  and  thus  put  them  in  the  beds  and  borders.  By  this 
process  not  one  either  flagged  or  failed.  I  had  not  to  shade  them,  or 
be  mortified  by  seeing  them  flag  or  drivel  up,  as  I  oflen  previously  had 
by  the  old  mode  of  raising  on  beds,  or  in  pots,  and  at  planting-time,  to 
put  them  out  with  the  soil  separated  from  the  roots. — ^A.  Florist. 

Campanula  YrDALii. — Observing  in  last  year's  volume  of  this 
Magazine  that  this  beautiful  plant  does  not  bloom  till  a  second  season, 
in  May  I  bought  a;  plant,,  which  had  been  raised  the  prerious  year,  and. 
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it  soon  grew  to  a  nice  bush,  haviDg  eight  branches ;  I  encouraged  it, 
by  having  it  in  a  very  rich  soil,  and  I  had  a  long  spike  of  flowers  on 
each  shoot.  The  large  waxy -white  blossoms,  of  handsome  form, 
rendered  the  plant  one  of  the  most  lovely  plants  I  ever  saw.  It  con- 
tinued to  bloom  till  December.  It  does  well,  I  am  informed,  either 
planted  out  in  a  warm  place  in  the  open  ground  about  the  first  week 
m  May,  or  (as  I  kept  mine),  in  the  greenhouse.  It  merits  a  place  in 
both  situations,  and  in  every  garden.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  can  be  had, 
too,  at  a  trifling  cost. — John  Bowyer,  St.  John's- wood-road. 

Propagation  of  Indian  Azaleas. — By  the  following  mode  of 
treatment  I  have  propagated  this  beautiful  tribe  of  greenhouse  plants 
as  freely  as  Dahlias  or  Verbenas  are.  As  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  I  cut  them  off  exactly  at  the  place  where 
they  started  from,  at  this  last  pushing,  that  is,  the  ttnion  point  of  the 
last  season  and  present  season's  wood.  I  dress  off  the  lower  half  of 
the  leaves,  and  having  a  pot  half  filled  with  cracks,  bits  of  turfy  peat 
over  them,  upon  which  Is  two  inches  deep  of  silver  sand.  The  cuttmgs 
are  studc  in,  watered,  and  after  drying  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  moderate  warm  hot-bed;  a  bell-glass  placed  over,  and 
shaded  from  mid-day  sun.  If  too  much  moisture  inside  the  glass, 
it  is  occasionally  wiped  off.  In  about  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  every 
cutting  is  usually  rooted  ;  but  a  little  air  is  admitted  for  a  week,  or  ten 
days,  by  tilting  the  glass  on  one  side,  and  then  each  cutting  is  potted 
ofi^  singly  kept  in  the  frame  for  a  week  or  two,  and  gradually  mured 
by  more  air«  One-year  old  plants  become  wide  bushes,  and  bloom  the 
•econd  season.  To  make  them  bushy  I  stop  the  leading  shoot  when  it 
is  about  six  inches  high,  and  side  shoots  are  produced  freely. 

A  London  Grower. 

fiusHY  Balsams. — To  have  Balsams  in  bloom  for  a  long  period,  sow 
twice.  The  first  in  March,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  fine  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  beginning  of  August.  Sow  again  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  the  plants  will  bloom  from  the  end  of  July  to  November.     Till  the 

giants  are  about  six  inches  high  keep  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame  of  good 
eat,  from  65  to  75  degrees.  After  this  give  them  air  liberally,  to  keep 
them  stiff.  Clip  off  all  the  Jlowersy  till  the  plants  have  formed  a  due 
proportion  of  branches.  Till  the  plant  is  formed  nearly  the  size 
required,  branches  are  the  desired  object ;  after  that  flowers  must  be, 
and  a  due  proportion  must  be  retained.  When  the  leading  shoot 
has  risen  as  high  as  desired,  pinch  off  the  top  ;  this  will  encourage  the 
branches,  and  contribute  to  form  a  bush.  They  flourish  admirably  in 
equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  which  has  been  heaped,  turned,  &c.,  for 
a  year,  well  rotted  cow-dung,  and  vegetable,  or  leaf  mould,  with  a  free 
■drainage.  Give  manure  water  once  or  twice  every  week,  when  the- plants 
have  got  into  a  rapid  state  of  growth.  Plants  thus  treated  will  furnish 
Amazing  fine  flowers,  and  form  perfect  bushes  of  beauty. 

A  Practitioner. 


and  the  appropriate  regulations  for  future  arraDgemeat  and  planaVequired 
be  put  down  ;  this  attention  ia  of  much  assistance. 

In  the  Flow br-Gab den. — Last  month  naa  the  beat  time  for 
grafting  shrubs,  as  Thorns,  Limes,  kc,  but  late-growing  kinds  may 
still  be  done,  as  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

Annualt,  hardj — such  as  Clnrkia,  Nemophila,  Larkspur,  &c.,  may 
stiU  be  sonn  in  the  open  bed.  Seeds  of  BienniaU,  too,  should  now  be 
sown  in  beds— such  as  Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Willianis,  Scabious,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  &c.  Also  seeds  of  PerenniaU,  as  Phloxes,  Campanulas, 
&c.  Finish  planting  out  Biennials  and  Perennials,  end  dividing  tai^e 
patches  of  border  plants.  Hollyhocks  must  be  put  in  immediately ; 
water  them  as  Boon  as  planted.  Newly-budded  trees,  that  is  those 
budded  last  season,  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  portion  of  the 
stock  he  pushing  shoots,  they  must  be  rubbed  off,  so  that  the  entire 
strength  suould  go  to  the  new  shoot  engrafted. 

Auricula*  and  Polyantkuget. — Give  air  freely  on  all  suitable  occa* 
sions,  to  prevent  the  flower-sterna  being  drawn  up  weakly.  The  blos- 
soms will  soon  be  opening ;  no  water  must  be  allowed  to  fall  upon 
,    them,  and  they  must  be  shaded  from  hot  sun. 

Pinit. — If  beds  of  them  are  required,  make  them  immediatelv.  A 
loamy  soil,  made  of  turfa  a  few  inches  thick,  and  well  rotted,  with  an 
equal  portion  of  old  decayed  cow-dung,  is  admirably  adapted  for  their 
growth.  It  should  be  nine  inches  deep,  and  have  a  good  drainage  below. 
Tlie  plants  must  be  removed  with  as  much  of  the  ball  of  soil  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  planted  six  inches  apart.  High  raised  beds  are  not  bene- 
ficial, except  in  low,  wet  situations.  Autumn  planted  beds  should  be 
top-dressea  with  a  little  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  be  made  firm  in  their 
places ;  a  few  small  sticks  stuck  around  amongst  the  shoots  will  prerent 
twisting  off. 

RanunculuMtt  and  Anemoniea. — When  the  plants  are  risen  an  inch 
or  two  high,  have  the  soil  pressed  closely  around  them  with  the  hands, 
stopping  up  any  holes  made  by  worms,  4c.  A  top-dressing,  too,  of 
rich  compost,  free  from  wire-worm  is  very  beneficial.  Often  slir  up 
the  soil  between  the  rows.  Showers  of  rain  are  very  beneficial  for 
their  growth  ;  if  none  fall,  water  with  toft  water  in  the  morning ;  well- 
water  is  injurious.  Weak  manure-water  occasionally  poured  between 
the  plants  contribute  to  vigour. 

T'vhJM.— Stir  the  surface  of  the  bed  an  inch  deep.  Protect  from 
hail,  FROST,  and  ttrong  wind.     Keep  the  soil  lirm  around  the  stemj 
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and  mind  that  water  does  not  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  where  the 
infant  flower  b,  or  it  will  be  damaged ;  gentty  open  the  leaves  to  admit 
the  water  to  drain  off. 

Hyaemth$  should  be  protected  from  frost,  sun,  and  wind ;  secure  by 
tying  to  proper  aupports.     8tir  up  the  soiftee  soil. 

PansieB  in  beds  most  hare  the  soil  pressed  aroimd  the  plants,  and  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  an  inch  or  two  thick  will  be  beneficial.  New 
beds  of  them  should  also  be  planted.  A  few  sticks  among  the  shoots 
prevent  them  'being  twisted. 

Chrytanthemvnu, — Strike  cuttings,  or  pot  off  rooted  muckers. 

Bases. — Now  plant  out  the  tender  China  and  Tea,  or  Bourbons,  &c. 

In  the  Forcing-frame.  —  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Ama- 
dtintbuses,  .&c.,  that  require  potting  off,  or  repotting^  should  be  duly 
attended  to ;  also  Thunbergias,  Browallias,  Looelias,  Brachycoma,  &c. 
Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias^  &c.,  should  be  potted  off  singly. 
Dahlias,  too,  should  be  placed  so  as  not  to  be  drawn  up  weakly. 
Achimenes  must  be  potted  off  singly.  (See  articles  on  Culture  in 
previous  Numbers.)  Tender  Annuals,  as  Stocks,  Zinnias,  &c.,  should 
be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or  pi^  to  prevent  them  befing  dnwn  up 
weakly.  Where  it  is  practicable  to  pick  out,  such  iis  Stocks,  Asters, 
j9^c.,  upon  beds,  and  protect  with  frames,  it  should  be  done  ;  it  gives  a 
robust  growth  to  them.  Cuttings  of  most  greenhouse  plants  may  now 
be  put  off.  Young  plants  of  Fuchsias,,  now  procured,  if  six  inches 
high,  wiU  make  fine  ones  for  shows  in  summer. 

In  the  Green H0U8E.<*-Admit  all  the  air  possible.  Repot  Lobelias, 
Tigridias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  other  simliar  plants  for  beds. 
All  other  kinds  of  plants,  requiring  repotting  should  now  be  done. 
Such  as  are  stragghng,  &c.,  should  be  cut  in,  to  render  them  bushy. 
PelargoniufM  will  require  particular  attention  in  tyins;  up,  watering, 
and  fumigating  (if  green  fly  be  perceived)  ;  occasionally  give  a  little 
manure- water^  (See  articles  on  Culture  in  previons  volume.)  Camel- 
lias, when  done  blooming,  exsmine  the  roots,  and«  if  necessary,  repot 
(see  articles  upon,  for  soil,  ftc.) ;  then  jdace  them  in  a  warm  part 
of  the  greenhouse  or  forcing-house,  giving  due  attention  to  waterings 
&c.,  till  the  wood  is  ^rm  and  flower- buds  are  set ;  they  may  then  be 
removed  to  a  eool  jpit,  so  as  to  be  gradually  hardened  by  more  air,  &c. 
Japan  Lilies  flourish  best  in  peat  soil  and  sand,  Cineranas  require  par- 
ticular attention ;  pot  or  repot  young  seedlings,  and  fumigate  if  green 
fly  appear. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  greenhouse  plants  should  be  made,  to  see 
which  require  repotting,  and  do  it  at  once,  not  waiting  till  some  general 
performance.  Such  Azaleas  as  have  done  bloomine  must  directly  be 
repotted,  and  their  growth  afresh  be  gently  promoted  in  a  higher  tem- 
perature for  a  short  time. 

Ericas, — Any  requiring  repotting  should  be  done  directly ;  avoid 
too  large  pots  with  the  less  vigorous  growers,  but  free  growers  will 
require  room  to  extend  in  proportion.  Give  air  freely,  but  avoid 
draughts,  especially  from  east  and  north*  Calceolarias  require  repot- 
ting to  have  a  vigorous  bjoom. 
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BBI£F  REMARKS. 

HoETicuLTUBAi  SociSTT  MsvTZNO,  Marck  15. — The  ol^eett  of  ezliibitton  ■pecull/ 
invited  oa  thU  oecMion  were  bjbiid  RhododendroBt,  forced  Strawberriei,  and  laladt ;  but 
no  Rhododendron!  or  Stntwberriea -came,  and  only  odo  lalad  was  produced,  in  the  shape  of 
a  verj  fine  collection  of  inch  vegetables  from  Mc.  Bums,  gardener  to  Lord  Stanhope,  at 
Cbeveoing.     It  consisted  of  blanched  Chicory  (the  entire-leaved  sort),  curled  and  Batavian 
Endive,  Bnih   Coe  and  hardy  green  Lettuce  ;  American,  Normandy,  Golden,  Curled,  and 
Water  Crcisaei ;  Italian  Com  Salad,  a  much  better  kind  than  the  common  sort ;  white 
Mustard,  common  garden  Sorrel,  Burnet,  Red  Beet,  Chervil,  Cole's  Dwarf  Red  Celery  in 
adminble  condition,  being  sound  and  solid,  and  beautifully  blanched  i  Tarragon,  early 
frame  Radiahee,  Chives,  and  Tripoli  Onions     A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.     A  similar 
award  was  likewise  made  to  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  for  a  Prickly  Cayenne  Pine-apple, 
wdghing  Slbe.  Box.     it  was  remarked,  that  this  variety  ought  to  be  more  commonlj  culti- 
TUed  thma.  i%  ia«  possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  good  qualities  of  an  EnvlUe,  without  any  of 
its  bad  onca.     Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  of  Stceatham,  sent  two  bunches 
«f  Muscat,  of  Alexandria,  Grapes,  a  little  shrivelled,  but  still  in  good  preservation,  and  a 
bunch  of  Black  Barbarossa,  which,  although  of  last  year's  produce,  was  plump  and  fresh 
as  the  heat  new  Grapes  could  possibly  be.     A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  it    Of  plants, 
Mcesra.  Weeka  and  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  sent  Pugra  Longifolia,  for  which  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  awarded,  and  cut  flowers  of  Nymphaa  Ceralea  and  Dentata.     The  Puya  was  fastened 
on  a  block  of  wood  like  an  Orchid,  a  condition  in  which  its  numerous  long  scarlet  flowers 
produced  a  brilliant  display ;  and  it  was  mentioned,  that,  owing  to  tbe  hardneas  of  their  skin, 
they  kept  long  in  perfection.     It  is  one  of  those  high-coloured  Pitcairaia-like  plants  which 
inhabit  tropical  America,  and  which  are  found  to  be  so  handsome  in  our  stoves  at  a  season 
when  sack  tbings  are  most  wanted.     Among  miscellaneous  subjects  were  bark  and  wood 
of  Fitx-Roya  Patagonica,  from  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot.     The  wood  bore 
considerable  resemblance  to  Cedar,  being  red,  smooth,  and  beautiful.;  tbe  bark  was  thick 
and  «»ong7,  and  appeared  destined  by  Nature  to  protect  the  tree  from  cold,  furnishing  addi- 
tional proof  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  hardy  in  this  country,  which  it  promises  to  be.     A 
cblkctioD  of  varieties  of  Indian  Cora  was  exhibited  by  G.  T.  Davy,  Esq.,  of  Suaeex- 
■qoare,  Hyde-park.     T4iey  were  from  Cusco,  and  consisted  of  very  fine  large  kinds  little 
known  in  this  country,  but  unfortunately  too  tender  for  our  climate.     It  was  hinted,  how- 
aver,  that  ibey  might  be  found  worth  a  trial  in  some  of  the  Colonies,  whose  summers  are 
longer  and  wanner  than  our  own.     It  was  stated  that  this  Cusco  com  was  quite  diffepent 
from  tbe  Indian  corn  of  North  America.     An  imported  cone  of  the  New  Holland  Arau* 
etna  Bidwillii  was  contributed  by  Lieut^Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell     It  is  the  Bonya- 
Banya  of  the  nativea,  who  feed  on  its  large  bean -like  seeds.     CVom  the  Oarden  of  the 
Society  4rsme  Oncidium  Barbatnm,  the  fine  variety  of  Dendrobium  Nobile,  called  Blandf- 
anum,  the  hardy  blue-flowered  Cdiforaian  Ceanothos  R^dus,  the  tme  Acacia  Celastri- 
felia,  a  useful  species  for  pet  culture,  two  Heaths  and  Epacrisea,  ^  Swan  River  shrab 
Trymalium  Odoiatissimum,  Cytisus  Racemosus,  and  Polygala  Dalmaisiaoa.     Tbe  garden 
tlao  supplied  tl»e  following  varieties  of  Salad  vegetables;  viz.,  Lettuoesi,  Scarole  k  Fleur 
Blanche,  Chicos^  fine  d'Et^,  and  Sauvage  Amiliocfe  Panach^  Mustard;  American, 
Normandj,  and  other  Cress ;  Coleri  Gros  Violet  de  Tours,  Eariy  White  Winter  Radish, 
Dtptford  Onion,  Burnett  common  garden  Sorrel,  broad-leaved  ditto,  French  ditto,  and 
Oseille  de  Belleville,  by  far  the  best  sort;  also  Chervil,  Atkins'  Crimson  and  Sutton*s  fine 
Dark  Red  Beet,  Mache  Rondo  and  M.  d*Italie;  the  latter  decidedly  the  king  of  Com 
Salads.     Cuttings  of  the  following  fruit-trees  weoe  distributed ;  viz.,  Dunm^re  i%HN,  a 
variety  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  and  described  in  the  Society's  Transactions.     It  is  a 
good- sited  oeal  frait — yellow,  although  it  sprang  from  a  seed  of  the  Purple  Imp^ratriee 
and  Pollen  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop.     The  flesh  adheres  to  the  stone,  is  yellowish,  extremely 
rich  and  sugary,  so  much  so,  that  it  shrivels  and  dries  like  a  preserved  Prune.     The  tree 
is  hardy,  and  bmrs  well  as  a  standard,  ripening  later  than  Coe's  Golden  Drop.     It  is  not 
much  in  cultivation,  but  is  highly  af^roved  of  by  all  who  have  fruited  it.     Beadiultt 
SeedtMg  Pmat, — Xhit.  is  a  middle-sized  sort,  so   melting  and  juicy,  tliat  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  anj  Pear  to  be  more  so. ,  It  ripens  in  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October.      The    tree  is   vigorous  and  bears  very  abundantly.     Nmnoeau  Poiteau  and 
Cotmar  iariif  Peart, — Thesis  were  received  from  M.  Van  Hout(e  as  new  and  good  sorts ; 
but  as  tbey  have  not  yel  fraited  in  the  garden,  nothing  further  could  be  said  respecting 
them. — Gardmten^  CkronkU, 
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and  mind  that  water  does  not  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  where  the 
infant  flower  b,  or  it  will  be  damaged ;  gently  open  the  leaves  to  admit 
the  water  to  drain  off. 

Hyacinth  should  be  protected  from  froat,  sun,  and  wind ;  aecare  bj 
tying  to  proper  aupporte.     8tir  up  the  laiiace  soil. 

Pcmiif  in  beds  must  hare  the  soil  pressed  around  the  plants,  and  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  an  inch  or  two  thick  will  be  beneficial.  New 
beds  of  them  should  also  be  planted.  A  few  sticks  among  the  shoots 
prevent  them  *being  twisted. 

Chtysanthemyms. — Strike  cuttings,  or  pot  off  rooted  «ttckera. 

Boseg. — Now  plant  out  the  tender  China  and  Tea,  or  Bourbons,  &c. 

In  the  Forcing-frame. —  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Ama- 
ranthuses,  .&c.,  that  require  potting  off,  or  repotting,  should  be  duly 
attended  to ;  also  Thunbergias,  Browallias,  Lobelias,  Brachycoma,  &c. 
Seedling  Fuchsias,  Yefbenas,  Petunias^  &c.,  should  be  potted  off  singly. 
Dahlias,  too,  should  be  placed  so  as  not  to  be  drawn  up  weakly. 
Achimenes  must  be  potted  off  singly.  (See  articles  on  Culture  in 
previous  Numbers.)  Tender  Annuals,  as  Stocks,  Zinnias,  &c.,  shouM 
be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit,  to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up 
weakly.  Where  it  is  practicable  to  pick  out,  such  as  Stocks,  Asters, 
j^c,  upon  beds,  and  protect  with  frames,  it  should  be  done ;  it  gives  a 
robust  growth  to  them.  Cuttings  «f  most  greenhouse  plants  may  now 
he  put  off.  Young  plants  of  Fuchsias,,  now  procured,  if  six  inches 
high,  will  make  fine  ones  for  shows  in  summer. 

In  the  Green HousE.'^Admit  all  the  air  possible.  Biepot  Lobelias, 
Tigridias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  other  simliar  plants  for  beds. 
All  other  kiuds  of  plants,  requiring  repotting  should  now  be  done. 
Such  as  are  stragglmg,  &c.,  should  be  cut  in,  to  render  them  bushy. 
Pelargoniums  will  require  particular  attention  in  tying  up,  watering, 
and  fumigating  (if  green  fly  be  perceived)  ;  occasionally  give  a  little 
manure- water^  (See  articles  on  Culture  in  previous  volume.)  Camel- 
lias, when  done  blooming,  exsmine  the  roots,  and,  if  necessary,  repot 
(see  articles  upon,  for  soil,  ftc);  then  |dace  them  ia  a  warm  part 
of  the  greenhouse  or  forcing-house,  giving  due  attention  to  waterings 
&c.,  till  the  wood  is  flrss  and  flower-buds  are  aet ;  they  may  then  h^ 
removed  to  a  cool  pit,  so  atr  to  be  gradually  hardened  b^  more  air,  &c. 
Japan  Lilies  flourish  best  in  peat  soil  and  sand.  Cinerarias  require  par- 
ticular attention ;  pot  or  repot  young  seedlings,  and  fumigate  if  green 
fly  appear. 

A  careful  inspectioo  of  the  greenhouse  plants  should  be  made,  to  see 
which  require  repotting,  and  do  it  at  once,  not  waiting  till  some  general 
performance.  Such  Azaleas  as  have  done  bloomine  must  directly  be 
repotted,  and  their  growth  afresh  be  gently  promoted  in  a  higher  tem- 
perature for  a  short  time. 

Ericas, — Any  requiring  repotting  should  be  done  directly ;  avoid 
too  large  pots  with  the  less  vigorous  growers,  but  free  growers  will 
require  room  to  extend  in  proportion.  Give  air  freely,  but  avoid 
draughts,  especially  from,  east  and  north.  Calceolarias  require  repot- 
ting to  have  a  vigorous  bloom. 
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not  giT»  noeh  vmivt  tin  tlM  ttem  appoart  abovt  the  Mil,  tben  inereatt  in  preportba  to  tbe 
growth.  Give  muiuro  waier  ooce  a  week,  and  aoft  water  oa  «ll  other  occaaiooa. — A 
NcMmnam^*  Mower  Gardtner, 

CHiMBai  Pbimroai. — Ad  immenae  number  of  thete  beautiflhr  lloverfng  planta  are 
hroogbt  to  CoTent>garden  during  tbe  winter  and'  apr^ng  Qonthak  A  marked  improvemeot 
in  blooming  them  is  Terj  apparent,  etpeeiaUj  ihte  aiDtle  AowoimI.  Tbe  coloured  oaea  are 
now  of  rich  bright  oolonia,.  aome  being  quite  a  rii  ertmioa,  wiib  •  ^rdlov  ojw.  The 
colooie  are  improved,  it  ia  taid,  bj  cultivation  only. 

In  the  following  eompoat,.with  due  attention,  what  would  have  pi^e  roaj-lilac  flowen  in 
common  soil  will  produce  flowers  of  a  bright  roay-red  or  orimaon,  and  grratlj  improved 
in  dse.  .  To  equal  parte  of  old  daoom  posed  ooundmng^  and  well  rotted  veffelaUe  mouldy  add 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  a  ftee  drainage.  In  this  compost,  both  tbe  aingle  and 
double-flowered  bloom  moat  admirably.  The  refuse  from  a  vegetable  or  flower-garden 
supplies  the  vegetable  mould. 

To    in  DUCK   THB    MXTRAJUA    GOCCINKA,    STRSPTOCARPUS    RhISU,  AND    ifiaCRT- 

MANTUUs  LoBsrANUB  TO  BLOOM. — If  somc  ODC  of  jour  numerous  readers  give  me  a 
little  advice  aa  to  the  beat  manner  of  cultivating  Mitraria  Coocinea,.  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged.  I  have  looked  for  some  acoonnt  of  it  in  every  number  of  your  Cabinet  for  some 
time  paat,  without  success ;  also  on  Streptocarpus  Rhezii,  and  iCIschynanthua  Lobbianua, 
These  plants  grow  amaaingly,  but  do  not  flower.  If  you  would  kindly  assist  me  with  yoar 
advice  in  an  early  Number,  it  would  greatly  oblige  one  of  your  constant  readers  for  soose 
years. — il/»  JL  ifaT,  Brvfywater, 

P.S.  It  would  also  be  a  favour  if  particulars  of  the  treatment  of  Geraua  grandifiorus,  to 
cause  it  to  bloom,  were  also  given. 

CYtn*AUMN%. — Those  who  wish  to  increase  their  stock  of  Cyclamens  should  look  over 
them  now  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  select  dioae  for  the  purpose  which  are  swoet-scented, 
and  otherwise  superior  kinds.  These  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air;  they  will  there  produoe  abundance  of  seed,  which,  when 
sufficiently  ripe,  should  he  sown  aa  soon  aa  it  ia  gathered  in  seed-pots  or  pana^  well  drained, 
and  filled  with  equal  paita  of  good  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  leaf*  mould,  or  well  decomposed 
dun|^  The  seed  should  be  distributed  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  pan,  slightly  covered 
with  the  mould,  and  kept  moderately  damp.  Early  in  the  autumn  the  plants  will  begin 
to*show  themselves;  let  them  remain  in  the  seed*pans  until  the  beginning  of  May  following, 
when  a  bed  should  he  prepared  for  their  reception,  where  thete  are  sufficient  bulbs  to  fill  it, 
in  the  following  manner  :•— Take  a  layer  of  well  rotted  dung,  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
the  size  the  bed  is  intended  to  be ;  upon  this  place,  well  incorporated  together,  equal  parts 
of  good  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  leaf- mould,  sufficient  to  make  a  bed  at  least  nine  inclwa  deep. 
Mow  turn  the  planta  out  of  the  seed-pans,  carefully  preserving  the  points  of  the  raeta ;  for, 
if  the  latter  are  injured  or  cut  off,  the  plant  will  make  no  progress  until  it  haa  thrown 
out  more  roota  from  the  base  of  the  bulb.  Then  let  them  be  planted  from  four  to  tix 
inches  apart,  according  to  tbe  sixe  of  ihe  bulb.  Iiet  them  be  protected  by  a  frame  or  hand- 
lighta,  give  plenty  of  air,  and,  aa  the  warm  weather  advances,  take  the  lights  away  alto- 
gethcr.  Tbey  will  then  need  no  other  care  than  weeding  or  watering  as  may  be  required. 
Early  in  September  tbey  should  be  taken  up  earefuUy,  and  potted  into  pots  varying 
according  to  the  siae  of  the  plants  ^  tlie  smaller  ones  in  8 -inch  pots,  the  larger  ones  in 
5-inch  pots ;  put  them  in  a  close  frame  for  about  a  week,  giving  a  little  air  occasionally, 
until  tbey  have  taken  hold  of  the  mould,  which  should  be  similar  in  quality  to  that  men- 
tioned above,  with  the  addition  of  one-third  well  decomposed  dung,  and  a  little  silver 
sand.  At  the  general  time  of  housing  greeuhouia  planta,  give  them  a  good  airy.poaitton  in 
tbe  greenhouse,  and  in  the  following  spring  most  of  them  will  produce  a  tolerably  good 
ahow  of  flbwerSk  Those  who  have  not  tbe  convenience  of  a  greenhouse  may  keep  them  in  a 
eold  frame  during  the  winter  months,  aemoving  them  when  showing  flower  into  the  draw- 
ing-room or  parlour  as  they  are  wanted.  Of  course  they  will  not  bloom  so  early  as  those 
in  tbe  greenhouse ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  them  late  than  not  at  all*  When  done  flowering, 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  pay  as  much  attention  to  their  wants  as  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year;  by  this  means  the  foliage  continues  vigorous  and  healthy.  In  May  turn  them 
out  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  protect  them  from  the  in  id- day  sun.  lo  Septf  mbcr  the  mould 
should  be  shsken  from  them,  any  dead  roots  cut  away,  and  the  live  ones  carefully  pre* 
served ;  then  repot  into  a  size  Ui-gcr  pot,  and  place  them  in  their  old  poaition — tbe  ahelf 
or  the  frame.  Aa  the  season  advances,  a  portion  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  house 
or  the  stove.  Theee  will  flower  much  earlier  than  the  rest,  thereby  prolonging  the  season 
o£  bloom  for  aeveral  months^ — A.  K. — Gardenen*  ChromeU, 
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DIELYTRA  6PECTABILIS.— THE  MOUTAN  DIELATBA. 

IN  previous  Volumes  we  bnxe  noticed  this  truly  handsome  herbaceous 
plant ;  but  its  being  increasingly  admired  each  successive  season,  as 
improvenients  in  its  cultivation  occurs,  we  are  induced  to  give  a  figure 
of  it,  not  only  to  perpetuate  it  iu  our  Mogasine,  but  also  to  nllure  our 
readers  universally  to  possess  one  or  more  plants,  which  is  adapted  to 
omanieDt  the  stove,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  dwelling-room,  or  flower- 
garden —growing  and  blooming  freely  in  each  situation. 

It  is  really  surprising  that  this  charming  flowering  plant  was  not 
mnch  earlier  introduced  into  our  own  gardens,  as  mention  is  made  of  its 
beauty  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  Karamschew,  Linnseus, 
Gmelm,  and  others.  LinuKus,  in  his  Species  Flantarum,  gives  Siberia 
as  its  native  country,  whilst  others  state,  Siberia  or  Tartary.  It 
appesra,  however,  to  have  been  known  only  in  "  Northern  China  or  the 
Imrders  of  Tartary  and  China,"  and  not  to  be  a  denizen  of  any  part  of 
the  Russian  empire.  Mr.  Fortune,  however,  on  his  mission  to  China, 
states,  he  first  saw  it  in  the  artificial  rocks  in  the  Grotto- garden.  Island 
of  Chusan,  growing  along  vich  the  very  beautiful  flowering  shrub, 
Weieelia  rosea.  He  adds,  "  It  is  one  of  the  plants  of  which  the  Chinese 
mandarins  are  so  fond  and  that  they  cultivate  with  so  much  pride  in 
all  their  gardens."  He  forwarded  plants  of  it  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  from  whence  it  soon  spread  in  this  country.  At  that  period  it 
was  grown  in  our  stoves,  subsequently  in  the  greenhouse,  and  latterly 
in  the  open  bed  of  the  flower-garden,  where  it  grows  and  blooms  most 
admirably,  and  proves  to  be  quite  hardy.  We  have  seen  some  noble 
specimens  growing  out-doors,  but  not  equal  to  the  specimen  which  is 
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described  in  the  following  communication  which  a  gentleman  forwarded 
to  us  last  year : 

"  The  plant  I  alluded  to  in  my  recent  letter  to  you,  was  planted  the 
year  before  last,  in  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  at  Lexden-heath,  near 
Colchester,  and  was  then  only  a  few  inches  high.  During  that  and  the 
last  year  it  grew  and  flourished  wonderfully,  but  this  year  it  reached  a 
size  and  form  that  very  far  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  In  the  middle  of  August  it  became  necessary  to  cut  it  down, 
on  account  of  its  enormous  size,  to  prevent  it  from  destroying  some 
neighbouring  Boses,  and  it  then  measured  upwards  of  30  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  5  feet  in  height.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it  closely,  but  I  have  constantly  seen  and  admired  it  from 
the  road  in  passing  by,  and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  from  one  who  has 
been  inside  the  garden,  that  what  I  have  here  stated  is  entirely  correct. 
I  have  also  been  told  that  between  April  and  August  it  fre(j[uently  bore 
upwards  of  200  perfect  spikes  of  flowers  at  once,  and  that  it  had  not  a 
single  stem  or  branch  broken  by  the  wind,  although  in  a  very  bleak  and 
exposed  situation.  I  should  add,  that  it  is  planted  in  the  richest  arti- 
ficial soil  that  can  be  made,  and  that  in  winter  it  is  left  wholly  unpro- 
tected. In  the  flower-garden  of  the  same  gentleman  there  are  also 
extraordinary  specimens  of  the  Myoporum  tenuifolium,  the  two  sorts  of 
Vincas,  and  of  the  new  Cantua  dependans.  I  have  not  seen  them 
myself,  but  I  am  informed  by  good  authority  that  they  are  of  a  size  and 
form  far  beyond  anything  ever  attained  in  any  of  our  best-managed 
greenhouses,  owing  entirely,  I  believe,  to  the  soil  wkich  is  given  to 
them." 

We  find  it  thrive  admirably  in  our  own  garden,  and  is  not  injured  the 
least  during  winter,  springing  up  vigorously  each  succeeding  spring. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  ornaments,  too,  when  grown  in  pots,  either  for 
the  greenhouse,  sitting*room,  or  entrance-hall.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture  ;  in  a  rich  loam  and  sandy  peat,  well  drained,  it  succeeds  well. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with 
Dahlias,  also  by  division  of  the  thick,  fleshy  roots,  securing  an  eye 
to  each. 
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Crreus  MAcDoNALDiiB. — Mr8.  MacDonald's  Night  Flower^ 
iNG  Cerevs. — The  plant  was  received  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew, 
from  Honduras,  sent  by  Mrs.  General  Mac  Donald.  It  was  planted 
against  the  back  wall  of  the  cactus-house,  and  it  trailed  against  the 
wall,  where  it  has  bloomed.  A  casual  observer  might  have  passed  the 
plant,  and  supposed  it  to  be  an  unusually  large-flowered  "  Night- 
blowing  Cereus,"  but  on  inspection,  the  stems  and  branches,  flower 
buds,  patent  petals,  and  above  all  the  great  size  of  the  flowers,  fourteen 
inches  across,  and  fourteen  inches  long,  all  indicate  a  most  distinct 
(magnificent)  species.     So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  the 
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entting  sent  from  Honduras  soon  coTered  the  back  wall  of  a  rather  loflj 
greenhouse. 

The  buds  and  the  flowers  are  so  large,  and  so  showy,  that  they  seem 
as  if  they  could  not  belong  to  such  meagre,  half-starved  leafless 
branches. 

The  tube  is  green,  tinged  with  brown.  At  night  the  flower  expands. 
The  calyx  sepals  spread  and  reflex,  red  at  the  outer  side,  and  orange 
inside.  The  petals  are  white,  with  a  slight  primrose  tinge,  and  form  a 
broadish  cup  inside  the  deep-coloured  sepals.  The  numerous  yellow 
stamens  form  a  circle  around  the  yellow-rayed  style.  It  is  a  superb 
species,  well  worth  cultivating  in  every  suitable  greenhouse.  (Figured 
in  the  Botanical  ffaffazine,  4707.) 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum.  The  various-fhtited, — A  stove 
orchid  from  Assam,  and  was  bloomed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
Sepals  and  petals  of  a  cream  colour.  Lip  disc  beautifully  velvety^ 
outside  cream  colour,  but  inside  of  a  golden  yellow,  streaked  and  veined 
with  blood-red  lines.  The  blossoms  are  fragrant,  each  is  three  inches 
across.     (Figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  4708.) 

Cross  AND  RA  flava.  Tellow-Jlowered. — Mr.  Whitfield  discovered 
this  species  growing  in  the  Assures  of  rocks  upon  the  Sugar-loaf 
Mountain  in  Sierra  Leone,  Africa.  .  The  plant  is  shrubby,  but  does  not 
rise  more  than  six  to  eight  inches 'above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
is  unbranched.  The  leaves  are  nine  inches,  or  more,  long.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  large  four-sided  spike,  of  a  bright  yellow,  five 
petalled,  each  blossom  an  inch  across,  having  much  the  appearance  of 
the  blossom  of  the  Jasminum  revolutum.  (Figured  in  Botanical  Ma* 
gazine,  4710.) 

Pitcairnia  echinata;  Echinated  plowered. — The  plant  is 
very  like  one  of  the  pine-apple  plants.  The  flowering  stem  rises  from 
centre,  long,  and  has  a  few  leaves  upon  it,  which  are  gradually  shorter 
towards  the  top.  The  flowers  are  pendant,  two  inches  long,  with  a 
long  footstalk,  and  are  produced  in  a  long  spike,  calyx  sepals  are  red 
at  the  base,  and  the  rest  part  of  a  rich  yellow.  Petals  cream-coloured, 
half  as  long  again  as  the  sepals.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  pretty 
flowering  species.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  will 
require  to  be  either  in  the  stove,  or  a  warm  greenhouse.  (Figured  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  4709.) 

Aquilegia  FORMOSA. — ^This  very  pretty  blooming  plant  is  figured 
in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  Flore,  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous,  tallish-growing 
plant.  The  sepals  are,  in  an  early  stage,  purple,  but  when  the  flowers 
are  fully  grown  they  are  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour,  with  the  petal- 
like limbs  of  a  pretty  yellow.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  merits  a 
place  in  every  flower-garden. 

Centropogon  tovarensis.^ — Mr.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  obtained 
this  very  handsome  species  from  Venezuela,  which  has  bloomed  in  his 
nursery  establishment.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  Lobeliaceae,  its 
flowers  being  produced  in  terminal  racemous  heads,  similar  to  Justicia 
cumea,  each  head  having  from  twelve  to  twenty  blossoms,  and  the 
tube  of  each  flower  being  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  rich  carmine  red. 
It  is  A  valuable  acquisition  to  the  stove  or  greenhouse.     It  flourishes 
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during  summer  in  the  flower-garden.  It  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  will 
bloom  throughout  summer,  and  in  the  store  during  winter  too. — 
Figured  in  Vim  Houite's  Flare,  p.  802. 

CoLEUs  Blvweii.  — "  Synonym  Plectranthus  concolor  pictus," 
originally  from  Java.  It  is  one  of  the  soft  wooded  plants,  similar  to 
the  Plectrfliiithus.  The  leaves  are  large-ovate  acuminate,  of  a  lively 
greea,  having  on  the  centre  portion  a  large  stain  of  crimson  velvet, 
producing  a  pretty  effect.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls,  and 
form  long  terminal  spikes.  The  blossoms  are  small,  of  sage-like  form, 
three  parts  oi  an  inch  long,  the  upper  portion  being  white,  and  the 
lower  partis  of  a  lilac-blue  colour.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  deserving 
a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  It  also  does  well  in  the  open  border 
during  summer,  bemg  turned  out  towards  the  end  of  May. — Figured  in 
Van  HouU^e  Flore,  p.  801. 

Weioelia  M  exile r  Kavpii  (or  W.  amabilis). — This  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  flnest  shrubs  ever  introduced  from  Japan.  The  foliage  is 
very  fine,  and  the  flowers  are  pix>duced  in  large  terminal  heads  of 
very  rich  rose-colour.  We  understand  Mr.  Van  Houtte  gave  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds  for  the  plant. 

Afiielandka  M1CAN8.—- The  flowers  are  produced  iu  fine  heads, 
superior  to  A.  aurantiaca,  and  the  foliage  is  much  finer.  It  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  stove,  and  blooms  freely  in  winter  too. 

Ardisea  Crenulata  FaucTo  Albo. —  Most  of  our  readers  have 
admired  the  rich  scarlet  berries  of  the  A.  crenulata  (similar  in  size  to 
the  common  Holly  berries),  which  appear  so  ornamental  in  our  stoves 
during  autumn  and  winter.  The  present  plant  has  white  fruit,  which 
contrasts  veir  prettily  with  the  scarlet  of  the  original  species.  It  can 
be  purchased  at  ^vt  shillings  each. 

Boronia  Drummonoii. — ^The  foKnge  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  fine  red  colour.     In  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  collection. 

Genathtllis  Tulipjfbra.  —  A  very  charming  plant,  having  the 
appearance  of  the  Beufortia  decussata,  with  terminal  flowers,  of  a 
beautiful  yellow,  veined  with  crimson,  in  the  manner  of  tulips,  which  in 
form  they  resemble  too. 

Gloriosa  plantii  (from  Port  Natal).— The  flowering  stem  rises 
three  feet  high,  erect  like  those  of  the  upright  Alstrsemerias.  At  one 
foot  high  it  produces  a  cluster  of  flowers,  at  two  feet  another,  and  at 
three  feet  the  terminal  one  is  borne.  The  blossoms  are  fine,  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse.     In  Mr.  Van  Houtte*s  collection. 

Centropogon  SPECI08US. — This  is  another  superb  flowering  plant, 
belonging  to  the  order  Lobeliacese.  The  leaves  are  of  a  velvet  green 
above,  and  a  deep  red  beneath,  very  handsome.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
brilliant  orange-scarlet,  and  their  fine  heads  are  very  ornamental.  It 
merits  a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  In  the  collection  of 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels. 

Cyahella  metallica. — ^This  fine  plant  is  somewhat  like  the 
Medinelhis.  The  leaves  are  of  a  metallic  blue,  and  divided  into  parts 
with  satin  green.  This  large  fine  foliage  has  a  striking  appearance,  said 
to  be  unequalled  in  beauty.     In  Mr.  Linden's  collection  of  stove  pknts. 
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KsPELETiA  Argevtea  —  It  18  ffoxii  the  Andea  of  Colombia,  and 
grows  near  to  perpetual  snow.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  silvered,  in 
rosettes,  and  haye  an  elegant  appearance.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
produced  in  branching  spikes»  similar  to  a  candelabra. 
^  EiPBLSTiA  NE&iiFOLiA.  —  This  IS  an  inhabitant  too  of  the  same 
sUoation  as  the  previous  one.  The  leaves  are  green  above,  but  white 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  white,  numerous,  produced  in  a  large 
raceme.     In  Mr.  Linden's  collection. 

DivsTEif A  ouiNauEVAOMBRA.  —  A  pretty  nohimenes-like  plant, 
having  glossy  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  having  five  purple  spots 
around  the  centre  of  each  blossom.     In  Mr.  Linden's  collection. 

DirT£8ACANTHXJs  PANICULAT08.  —  From  Ncw  Grenada.  The 
plant  is  rather  small,  but  blooms  abundantly ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  lilac • 
blue.  A  handsome  plant  for  a  warm  greennouse ;  strong  heat  is  inju- 
rious to  its  growth.     In  Mr.  Linden's  collection. 

EucHARis  CANDIDA. — It  bclongs  to  the  Anuuyllideae.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  an  umbel,  drooping,  a  pure  white.  It  is  an 
elegant  plant,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  or  stove.  It  is 
from  New  Grenada.     In  Mr.  Linden's  collection. 

Pasbi FLORA  MARMORBA. — ^A  charmiug  plant ;  the  leaves  are  green, 
beautifully  marbled  with  white.  The  form  of  the  leaves  is  simiUir  to 
those  of  the  bat-winged  Passiflora.  It  is  said  to  have  very  beautiful 
flowers  too.  It  is  from  New  Grenada,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  stove 
or  greenhouse.     In  Mr.  Linden's  collection. 

Trianaba  nobilis. — This  new  genus  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
The  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Gobaa,  It  is  a  neat  climbing 
shrub,  having  large  thick  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Solandra.  The  fine 
large  bell-shaped  flowers  are  exceedingly  showy  and  handsome,  and 
are  produced  in  long  axillary  peduncles.  The  corolla  is  white,  and  the 
calyx  of  a  rich  rose  colour.  It  is  from  a  temperate  part  of  New 
Grenada,  and  is  most  likely  to  flourish  with  us  under  similar  treatment 
to  the  Cobsea  scandens ;  a  valuable  acquisition.  In  Mr.  Linden's 
collection. 

Phm>x  Drommondi  Radetzki. — Three  parts  of  each  petal  is  of  a 
rich  acarlet  colour,  the  outer  edge  of  that  colour  being  feathery.  The 
margin  is  pure  white.     It  is  exceedingly  showy  and  handsome. 

P.  Drvmmonoi  Badowitzi. — The  ground  is  white,  and  half  the 
margin  of  each  petal  is  of  a  beautiful  sulphur.  Each,  blossom  has 
a  large  striking  eye  of  rosy-carmine,  with  a  white  tube  in  its  centre.  A 
Tcry  pretty  variety ;  the  heads  of  blossoms  are  large. 

P.  t)RUMMONDi  ocuLATA. — Flowcr  whitc,  with  a  broad  band  of 
lavender  around  a  small  starry  crimson-coloured  eye.  Blossom  large 
and  of  good  form.  Plants  are  to  be  forwarded  early  in  May  from 
Germany  to  a  London  agent,  who  is  commissioned  to  supply  them  to 
order,  by  Messrs.  Moschkowitz  and  Seigling. 

Bbgonia  Prbstonienbis. — Messrs.  Lucombe,   Pince,  and  Co. 

forwarded  us  a  large  flowering  specimen  of  this  magnificent  Uooining 

l^ant.    We  haye  got  it  engraved,  but  it  was  too  late  to  appear  in 

.QB^  fffesent  Number.     The  plant  is  of  excellent  habit,  flue  foliage,  large 

blossoms,  and  produced  numerously  in  large  panicles.    They  are  of  a 
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brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour  with  a  golden  centre  of  anthers,  con- 
trasting pretlSy  with  the  other  part  of  the  flower.  It  is  very  much 
superior  to  any  other  of  this  charming  family — one  of  the  most  hand- 
some and  ornamental  plants  we  possess.  It  blooms  for  about  three 
parts  of  the  year,  and  highly  merits  a  place  wherever  it  can  be  grown. 

New  phloxes.— The  following  fine  seedling,  hardy  herbaceous  va- 
rieties have  been  obtained  between  decussata  and  pyramidalis,  by  an 
eminent  florist  in  France,  and  are  to  be  had  this  season. 

Charles  Rouillard. — Flowers  large,  a  rosy-carmine  lilac,  with  a 
large  deep  cherry-coloured  eye  ;  very  fine. 

Docteur  An  dry — Flowers  large,  lilac-violet,  with  a  very  dark  eye, 
and  at  the  base  of  each  division  there  are  two  spots  of  white. 
Fanny  Adum. — Milk  white,  and  spots  of  rose  around  the  tube. 
Madame  Sasseville. — Flowers  large,  white,  suffused  with  laven- 
der, and  a  very  striking  rich  cherry- coloured  eye. 
Madame  Corbay. — Milk  white,  with  a  violet  eye. 
Madame  Millerat. — White  tinged  with  pink,  and  a  fine  eye  of 
vivid  carmine.     It  is  of  the  pyramidal  group  ;  very  superb. 

'  Madame  de  Vatry. — Pure  white,  with  a  large  cherry-coloured  eye 
and  in  immense  panicles.  » 

Madame  Vbillard.— White,  with  large  rose  centre,  in  large 
panicles ;  very  elegant. 

Monsieur  Domage. — Rosy-violet,  with  a  la|*ge  crimson  eye,  in 
large  panicles  ;  very  superb. 

President  Decaisne. — This  is  of  a  dwarf  habit ;  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  large  panicles,  of  a  pale  carmine,  with  a  very  dark  eye.  The 
raiser,  M.  Lierval,  has  for  some  time  paid  much  attention  to  raising  seed- 
lings of  this  beautiful  family  of  plants ;  some  have  been  sent  out  in 
previous  years,  and  the  above  are  now  offered  and  may  be  had  in  Lon- 
don this  season. 

Pentstemon  Grandts. — This  is  a  hybrid  from  the  true  P.  ffen- 
tianoides,  and  is  of  vigorous  habit  and  a  free  bloomer.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  violet-blue,  and  the  throat  striped  with  white  and  carmine ; 
exceedingly  handsome. 

Anemone  flowered  chrysanthemums.  —  Two  very  beautiful 
additions  to  this  interesting  section  are  now  first  offered  to  the  public, 
viz.  : 

Gold  Anemone. — Flower  of  smaller  size,  qf  a  rich  golden -yellow, 
and  perfect  in  form.     The  plant  is  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Reine  des  anemones. — Pure  white,  the  petals  large  and  perfectly 
regular  in  form.  The  centre  is  yellow  and  rose; -very  handsome. 
These  may  be  had  of  an  agent  near  London,  and  eighteen  new,  very 
double,  beautiful  minimi^  Chrysanthemums,  well  deserving  to  be  in 
every  collection. 

DiANTHUs  Grandis. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  hybrid,  a  most  free 
bloomer,  flowers  large,  a  lilac-purple  colour.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
flower-^rd^n. 
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It  will  be  perceived  by  th«  scale,  ihat  the  above  design  embraces  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground,  but  which  may  be  brought  into  n  less  com- 
pue  if  desirable.  The  shrubbery  surroundiag  it  ma;  be  widened,  so  aa 
to  allow  for  flowers  icisidc  the  grass  verge.  The  segmeats  of  circles 
along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  together  with  the  four  oval  clumps,  csn 
be  appropriated  for  a  mi:(ture  of  flowers,  and  the  remainder  for  masses. 
The  basin  in  the  centre,  for  a  fountain  and  eold  nnd  silver  fish,  may  he 
converted  into  a  site  for  an  ornamental  snn-dia],  or  any  other  architec- 
tural ornament.  The  garden  can  be  entered  at  either,  or  all  four  of  the 
aides. 
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SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

BT    A    VORKSHIRBIiAN. 

Flower  culture  iu  all  its  branches  is  a  very  pleasant  occupation,  but 
bj  far  the  most  exciting  part  is  raising  seedlings.  In  cultivating  old 
varieties  there  is  a  staid,  sure  feelings  a  certainty  of  producing  some 
known  feature,  a  known  and  admired  colour,  mark,  or  form,  which  your 
only  endeavour  is  to  bring  forth  as  perfect  as  possible  ;  but  in  raising 
seedlings  there  is  the  hope  of  proaucing  something  superior  to  all 
others  —  a  certainty  there  is  or  producmg  an  indefinite  number  of 
marks,  colours,  and  forms,  all  more  or  less  pleasing.  With  what  care 
you  choose  the  parent  of  your  future  hope  I  What  a  thousand  bright 
pictures  present  themselves  to  your  imaginations  whilst  impregnating 
the  one  selected  for  the  mother  plant !  But  the  chief  pleasure  and 
excitement  is  when  the  plants  are  showing  bloom,  when  opening  flowers 
are  beginning  to  show  what  colour,  or  form,  or  marks — some  good  in 
one  point,  some  in  others,  and  some  iu  altogether,  with  a  thousand 
variations,  pleasing  in  some  particular,  tliough  perhaps  not  up  to  the 
florist  standard.  Then  let  those  who  never  yet  raised  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings l)egin,  for  there  is  pleasure  in  store  for  them  of  which  they  ar« 
little  aware.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  should  raise  Calceolarias,  but  let 
each  try  his  favourite  flower.  I  have  for  the  last  seven  years  grown 
some  500  seedling  Calceolarias,  of  which  I  have  each  year  saved  the 
best.  I  ha?e  now  about  forty  kinds  ;  which,  though  my  own  bantlings, 
would  not  disgrace  a  mctropohtan  show.  The  following  has  been  my 
mode  of  proceeding.  In  1845,  I  purchased  six  kinds,  the  best  I  could 
find,  of  the  most  varied  colours  ;  I  cross-impregnated  the  whole,  sowed 
the  seed  separate,  and  made  memorandums  of  each.  This  plan  I 
followed  for  three  years ;  my  aim  being  to  see  how  they  sported  or 
followed  after  kinds  seeded  or  impregnated  with,  whereby  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  future  proceedings. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  I  came  to,  and  after  experience 
also  has  confirmed : 

Ist.  The  female  parent  must  be  of  good  form  ;  of  course,  if  the  male 
parent  be  of  good  form  also,  so  much  the  better ;  but  sometimes  you 
have  a  desirable  colour,  or  marks,  which  you  want  to  improve,  whose 
form  is  not  all  that  you  could  wish. 

2nd.  The  female  parent  must  not  be  yellow  groundecl,  or  a  great 
maiority  of  the  seedlings  will  be  of  that  colour ;  the  originals  being 
yellow,  they  stream  back. 

3rd.  To  ensure  a  good  healthy  habit  in  the  seedlings,  the  female 
parent  must  be  of  a  good  habit  of  growth. 

4th.  The  male  parent  has  most  to  do  with  the  colour  and  marks 
(except  the  yellows)  ;  therefore  choose  a  female  parent  of  good  form, 
healthy  habit,  and  not  yellow-grounded,  and  impregnate  with  whatever 
colour  or  form  of  marking  you  wish  to  imitate. 

Impreonatton  and  saying  Seed. — When  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
take  the  bloom  of  the  male  parent  in  your  left  hand  and  press  yoor 
finger  lightly  against  the  stamens  and  the  pollen  will  adhere  to  it> 
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then  touch  the  ends  of  the  pestUum  (steadying  the  bloom  with  your  left 
hand)  with  the  pollen  on  your  finger,  and  part  of  it  will  stick  to  it — 
the  bloom  is  impregnated.  I  never  could  make  anything  of  a  earners* 
hair  brush,  so  often  recommended.  In  a  day  or  two  the  bloom  impreg- 
nated will  fall  off,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  seed-ressel  enlarge.  It 
should  he  guarded  from  wet ;  when  it  begins  to  turn  brown,  cut  it 
and  lay  it  on  paper  for  a  few  days,  in  a  dry  place,  when  the  seed  will 
rub  out. 

SowiKG  THE  Seed. — August  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  seed  for 
beginners,  because  the  plants  get  a  good  size  before  winter:  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  wintering-room  is  scarce,  and  when  you 
hare  had  a  little  experience.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  sandy  peat  and 
a  little  loam.  Seed-pans,  four  inches  deep,  are  the  best  to  sow  the  seed 
in,  thus  :  put  half  an  inch  of  drainage,  then  three  inches  of  the  above 
soil,  and  with  something  flat  make  the  surface  even  ;  water  them,  and 
let  them  stand  half  an  hour,  when  sow  the  seed  thin,  over  which 
sprinkle  a  Httle  silversand,  just  to  hide  the  seed  :  it  cannot  be  covered 
too  lightly.  Place  a  piece  of  glass  flat  over  the  mouth  of  the  seed-pan, 
and  set  it  in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  and  when  the  sun  shines 
strong,  put  a  piece  of  thin  paper  over  the  glass  as  a  shade.  Should  the 
^rface  of  the  soil  become  dry,  syringe  it  shghtly,  but  beware  of  heavy 
waterings.  When  the  young  plants  begin  to  appear^  gradually  remove 
the  glass,  but  retain  the  paper  in  sushine.  At  this  stage  the  seedlings 
are  very  delicate.  When  the  seedlings  are  fairly  above  ground,  that  is, 
made  a  third  or  rough  leaf,  place  them  out  of  doors,  and  to  guard 
against  heavy  rains  place  a  hand-glass  over  them,  supported  by  three 
bricks,  so  that  they  can  get  abundance  of  air  night  and  day :  continue 
to  shade  from  strong  sunshine. 

Pkicking  out  Seedlings. — As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled, 
prick  them  out  into  pans,  similar  to  what  the  seed  was  sown  in ;  or 
shallow  boxes  answer  very  well.  Let  the  plants  be  two  inches  apart. 
Soil  for  this  purpose — peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam,  equal  parts.  In 
February,  pot  them  into  three-inch  pots,  using  the  same  soil ;  when  the 
roots  reach  the  outside  of  the  soil,  pot  them  in  five-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  may  bloom,  using  more  loam  in  the  soil. 
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BY    MR.  J.    a.   TANTOX. 

{Continued  from  page  85.) 

When  Uie  plants  are  in  full  bloom  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  them 
into  a  somewhat  cooler  temperature,  which  will  prolong  their  beauty 
and  Ukewise  tend  to  prepare  the  plant  for  winter  rest.  Some  difference 
appears  to  exist  in  the  opinion  of  botanists  as  regards  the  limits  of  this 
genus;  and  an  allied  one,  called  "Echites,"  has  at  present  defined  the 
species  of  Dipladenia  to  four  in  number.  The  best  known  is  D. 
splendens,  which  was  introduced  in  1841,  from  the  Organ  Mountains; 
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and  is  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  member  of  the  genus, 
on  account  of  its  producing  such  lovely  rose-coloured  blossoms,  very 
large  in  sice.  The  second  is  D.  crassinoda,  introduced  fi*om  Rio 
Janeiro  in  1842;  flowers  a  brighter  rose  than  splendens,  but- smaller 
in  size.  The  next  is  D.  atropurpurea,  from  Branl  in  1842  ;  flowers  a 
dark  purple.  The  fourth  is  inophylla,  introduced  in  1847  irom  Brazil, 
having  deep  salmon  flowers.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  that  this  genus  belongs  to  the  (Nat.  Order)  Apocynaseee,  the 
genera  of  which  are  generally  tropical*  throwing  out  a  few  representa- 
tives only,  such  as  Vinea  and  Apocynumi  into  northern  countries.  They 
appear  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  hot  parts  of  Asia,  and  less  common 
in  the  tropics  of  America,  and  very  limited  in  Africa.  They  are  in 
many  cases  venomous  and  very  generally  to  be  suspected,  although  in 
some  cases  they  are  used  medicinally,  and  in  others  have  an  eatable 
fruit.  Among  the  true  poisons,  Tanghinia  Vennimfera  stands  foremost ; 
the  kernel  of  the  fruit,  although  not  larger  than  an  almond,  is  suflicient 
to  destroy  forty  people  ;  and  from  a  species  of  Echites  the  Mandingoes 
are  said  to  smear  their  arrows,  as  it  is  the  most  deadly  poison.  In 
general  this  genus  is  narcotic  but  with  considerable  acrimony,  whence 
the  species  are  employed,  especially  their  roots,  as  drastics  and  epis- 
pactics.  Aspidosperma  excelsum  is,  according  to  Schomburgh,  remark- 
able for  its  trunk  growing  from  the  lower  part  into  tubular  projections, 
forming  cavities,  which  serve  the  Indians  as  ready-made  planks,  and  in 
the  construction  of  their  paddles ;  the  trunk  appears  as  if  fluted,  or 
rather  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  slender  trees  grown  together 
their  whole  length.  The  sages  of  Ceylon  having  demonstrated,  as  they 
say,  that  Paradise  was  in  that  island,  and  having  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  point  out  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
assure  us  that  it  was  borne  on  a  s|>ecies  of  this  genera,  the  Divi  Lad- 
ner  of  their  country,  and  probably  Tabemacmontana  dichotoma.  The 
proof  Ihey  find  of  this  discovery  consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  said 
to  be  tempting  in  the  fragrance  of  the  flower,  and  in  its  still  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  teeth  of  Eve.  Till  the  offence  was  committed  umich 
brought  misery  on  man,  we  are  assured  that  the  fruit  was  4,elicious ;  but 
from  that  time  forward  it  became  poisonous,  as  it  now  remains. 


TREATMENT  OF  FUCHSIAS,  WITH  A  FEW  HINTS  ON 
THEIR  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT,  AND  NAMES  OF 
A  FEW  GOOD  VARIETIES. 

BY   MR.   JOHN   BURLBY,   OP   WBLLINGTON    NUR8BRY,   ST.  JOHN*S    WOOD,   LONDON. 

This  being  the  month  that  these  plants  should  be  potted,  in  order  to 
make  specimen  plants  to  bloom  afler  geraniums  and  other  spring 
flowers  have  ceased  to  give  us  their  beauty,  no  doubt  many  of  our 
readers  will  now  be  procuring  new  varieties.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  them  to  know  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  grow  them,  so  as  to  form 
fine  specimens,  and  bloom  them  to  perfection  as  soon  as  possible. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  purchase  the  new  kinds,  or  some  of  the  beat 
of  last  year's,  we  advise  always  to  select  strong  free  plants,  with  a  single 
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shoot  to  form  a  leader.     Suppoemg  the  plants  received  are  strong  ones, 
in  sixty-sised  pots,  give  them  a  shift  into  forty-eight-sized  pots,  nsing 
a  eompost  of  one-»half  half-decayed  leaf  mould,  and  one-half  silver  sand 
and  peat,  mixed  well  together ;  the  pots  to  he  well  drained  with  crocks, 
and  a  little  moss,  or  any  rough  soil  to  be  placed  over  that  drainage  to 
keep  it  free.     In  the  first  potting,  press  the  soil  moderately  firm,  and 
gliTe  it  a  watering  with  a  fine-rose  pot,  to  settle  the  mould  properly. 
Place  the  plants  when  potted  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  house,  **  and,  if 
poacible,  a  moist  one  too."     Admit  air  sparingly,  for  a  week,  until  the 
plants  begin  to  make  fresh  roots,  when  give  them  a  little  to  strengthen 
them,  and  shade  for  about  two  hours  from  the  mid-day  sun.     By 
pursuing  the  above  directions  about  three  weeks,   th^y  will  require 
another  shift  into  larger  pots,  say  twenty-sized,  when  the  soil  should 
be  one  part  leaf-mould,  half- decayed,  one  part  turf  peat,  one  part 
rotten  dung,  and  one  part  hazel  loam ;  let  the  above  be  well  mixed 
together,   and   a  little  sand  therewith  to   keep  it  free,   and  use  it 
in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible  after  it  is  well  mixed.     Let  the  pot 
be  well  drained.      But  a  word  on  draining  pots   for  them : — Let 
the    pots    be    thoroughly  clean,  place  a  broken  potsherd  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  have  a  few  smaller  potsherds 
and  place  loosely  over  the  bottom,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pieces  of 
charcoal,  placing  over  the  whole  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  to  keep  the 
soil  from  choking  up.     In  turning  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  great  care 
is  required  not  to  break  the  boll  or  the  roots,  as  an  accident  of  this 
sort  oHen  checks  the  growth  and  spoils  the  plants.     After  the  second 
potting,  let  them  be  kept  warm  and  moist  for  a  few  days,  to  enable 
them  to  recover  the  shift  and  to  get  fresh  rooted  in  the  new  soil.   Af^er 
they  get  well  rooted,  give  plenty  of  air  to  grow  them  strong,  shade 
them  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  give  them  a  thorough  syringing  night 
and  morning  to  promote  their  growth  and  keep  oif  the  red  spider. 
Water  them  twice  a  week  when  growing  with  liquid-tnanure,  which  will 
very  materially  promote  their  vigour.     I  have  here  only  mentioned  two 
shifts  for  them ;  but  where  large  plants  are  required,  and  there  is  room 
to  grow  them,  they  may  be  grown  and  potted  on  using  the  soil  as 
reeommended  for  them  at  the  second  shift,  and  as  rough  as  4)ossible. 
Let  the  plants  be  trained  on  the  one-shoot  system,  having  the  branches 
to  grow  regularly  out  right  and  left.     Never  pinch  them  back,  unless 
it  is  to  shorten  a  branch  that  is  out  of  its  place.     By  pursuing  the  rule 
for  Fuchsia-growing,  as  above  described,  I  am  sure  every  satisfaction 
will  be  given.     After  plants  have  finished  blooming  at  the  fall  of  the 
year,  they  may  be  removed  from  the  greenhouse  and  be  placed  in  the 
shed,  or  any  cool  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost ;  and  do  not  give  them 
any  water  until  they  are  required  again  in  January  for  cuttings,  when 
they  may  be  removed  from  their  winter  quarters  to  the  propagating- 
house,  be  well  watered,  and  in  a  little  time  they  will  begin  to  break. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  in  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould  and  silver-sand  well 
mixed.     When  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  into  sixty-sized  pots,  in 
the  soil  recommended  for  striking  them  in ;  when  strong  enough  to 
repot,  shift  them  into  forty-eights,  as  before  described.     Some  culti- 
vators prefer  growing  the  plants  the  second  year ;  and  to  those  of  our 
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readers  who  bftve  aecommodation  for  large  plants,  I  recommend  the 
following  method : — After  the  usual  winter's  rest,  let  the  plants  be 
removed  to  a  greenhouse,  previous  to  which  turn  the  plant  out  of  the 
pot  it  bloomed  in,  and  remove  all  the  old  soil ;  of  course  all  that  will 
come  away  without  injuring  the  boll  of  roots ;  then  let  it  be  potted  in 
the  compost,  as  recommended  before,  give  it  water  sparingly  at  first, 
and  inorease  it  as  the  roots  push  out  in  growth.  Let  the  long  shoots 
of  last  season's  growth  be  sparred  into  about  six  or  eight  buds,  when 
they  will  break  out  and  form  fine,  not  wide-spreadihg,  but  close, 
shorter-branched,  proiiise-blooming  plants.  The  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse  should  be  about  sixty  degrees.  Annexed  are  the  names, 
with  the  colours,  of  a  few  good  varieties  that  should  be  in  every 
collection : 

Dr^  Lindley,  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  dark-purple  corolla,  fine. 

DuehesB  of  Lancaster,  white  tube  and  sepals,  vermilion  corolla, 
extra  fine. 

Enpland*9  Glory,  tube  and  sepals  white,  crimson-lake  corolla. 

Glory,  Banks*,  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  dark- purple  corolla,  good 
form,  well  reflexed,  free  bloomer. 

Incomparable,  white,  with  a  purple  corolla,  fine. 

Kinff  Charming,  scarlet-crimson  tube  and  sepals,  purple  corolla. 

Lady  Franklin's,  white,  with  a  pink  corolla. 

Mrs»  Patterson,  white,  purple  corolla,  large  and  extra  fine. 

Purple  Perfection,  fine  crimson,  dark*purple  corolla,  well  reflexed,  and 
extra  good  form. 

The  above  are  new  varieties,  sending  out  for  the  first  time  this 
season  ;  the  price  is  from  7s,  6d,  to  10*.  6d,  each. 

Cartonia,  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  dark*purple  corolla. 

Commodore,  carmine  tube  and  sepals,  plum-purple  corolla. 

Diadem,  a  well-refiexed  variety,  crimson  tube,  dark-purple  corolla. 

Gem  of  the  Season,  crimson  tube,  purple  corolla. 

Hendersonii,  deep-crimson  tube  and  sepals,  well  reflexed,  showing  a 
deep-purple,  very  double  corolla. 

Eoi  des  Fueksies,  orange  tube  and  sepals,  dark-rose  corolla,  fine  and 
large.     ,^ 

Honey-bell,  white  tube  and  sepals,  rosy-pink  corolla. 

L.  Bleyant,  white,  vermilion  corolla,  good  habit. 

Nil  Desperandum,  bright-scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  corolla  violet. 

Ferris,  dark-crimson  tube  and  sepals,  purple  corolla. 

Jriel,  white,  vermilion- scarlet  corolla,  well  reflexed. 

Beauty  of  Deal,  white  tube,  vermilion  corolla,  fine. 

The  twelve  varieties  last  named  are  the  best  of  last  season's  produc- 
tion, and  may  be  purchased  at  a  trifling  cost.  There  are  some  of  pre- 
vious years'  raising  which  are  of  first-rate  excellence,  quite  equal  in 
some  respects  to  the  later  ones ;  their  true  colours  and  properties  will 
be  found  in  the  published  catalogues.  The  freedom  with  which  this 
fine  and  highly -interesting  family  of  plants  bloom,  the  long  period  they 
are  in  flower,  and  their  ease  in  cultivation,  alike  contribute  to  render 
them  deserving  of  universal  cultivation  in  every  greenhouse,  sitting- 
room,  and  flower-garden. 
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BY   MR.  P.   TUORNB,  OP   8HUCKBURGU    PARK. 

For  some  years  after  this  charming  floweriag-planl  was  first  cultirated 
in  England,  it  was  treated  as  a  stote-climber.     In  sudi  a  situatioa  it 
will  flourish  admirablys  but  will  not  produce  flowers  so  fredy  as  when 
grown  ia  a  cooler  temperature.    It  merits  a  place  in  every  conservatory 
or  greenhouse*    During  its  growing  season  it  can  hardly  be  grown  in 
too  moist  a  temperature,  as  the  foliage  is  very  readily  attacked  by  the 
red  spider.    In  a  moist  stove  this  insect  seldom  appears.    Also  thia 
plant  is  much  subject  to  the  green  fly.     A  slight  fumigation  is  often 
requisite.     Its  large  pure-white,  funnel*shaped  blossoms  render  it  very 
attractive ;  they  are  also  very  odoriferous.     The  following  mode  of 
treatment  I  have  found  to  answer  every  expectation : — I  generally  find 
it  to  strike  more  freely  from  layerM  of  the  prevuws  yearns  growth  than 
by  cuttings.     To  promote  the  growth  of  yomig  plants,  they  are  first 
grown  in  a  moist  temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees,  after  which  they 
are  placed  in  an  intermediate  greenhouse.     In  this  situation  the  plants 
grow  well  and  flower  abundantly,  grown  in  twelve-inch  pots ;  and  when 
trained  to  the  rafter  produce  a  nice  effect,  more  so  than  when  trained  to 
a  wire  trellis,  as  the  racemes  of  flowers  show  more  to  advantage.     In 
all  stages  of  growth*the  plant  requires  to  be  syringed  overhead  once  or 
twice  a  day,  according  to  the  exterior  atmosphere ;  and  a  slight  shading  is 
necessary  for  a  few  hours  during  a  hot  day.     Leaf  mould,  loffm,  and 
sandy  peat  constitute  the  compost  generally  used,  in  which  the  plants 
grow  and  flower  luxuriantly.     When  the  season  of  growth  is  com- 
pleted, water  is  gradually  withheld,  and  the  plant  kept  in  almost  a 
dormant  state  throughout  the  winter.     When  struck  early  in  the  year, 
they  will  make  nice  specimens  for  autumn  decoration.     I  have  read  of 
its  havine  proved  hardy  when  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation  against  a 
south^'wail.     I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  such  a  statement.     (We 
have  seen  it  so  grown  and  bloom  freely. — Editor.) 
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Variety  is,  after  all,  the  great  idol  which  the  majoritv  of  mankind 
worship ;  and  for  variety's  sake  it  is  the  common  fashion  to  make 
almost  any  sacrifice.  Now,  without  attempting  to  decide  whether  or 
no  this  eagerness  to  bow  before  a  shrine  identified  vrith  inconstancy, 
be  generally  praiseworthy,  as  it  is  generally  prevalent,  it  may  surely 
be  assumed,  that  at  least,  as  far  as  regards  flower-garden  arrangements, 
there  is  little  or  no  folly  in  becoming  one  of  variety's  devotees. 

If  this  be  true,  the  fact  militates  more  or  less  against  the  practice 
^  pHmtmg  large  masses  of  unbroken  colours  to  make  up  a  flower- 
garden.  The  end  thus  attained  is  no  doubt  a  gaudy  display ;  but, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether,  in 
such  cases,  gaudiness  is  not  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of  effect.  Doubt- 
less there  is,  and  ever  will  be,  more  than  one  opinion  upon  such  a  point ; 
but  at  any  rate,  it  may  not  be  assumed  as  unquestionable  that  a  gaudy 
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display  and  elegance  of  effect  are  synonjmous.  The  fact  appears  to  be, 
that  here  we  have  a  contest — not  an  uncommon  one — whether  quantity 
or  quality  should  prevail.  The  great  glare  of  colour  in  the  one  case, 
as  the  more  attractive,  is  commonly  set  down  as  the  more  perfect  result ; 
a  decision  which,  upon  the  face  of  it,  appears  questionable. 

But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  colours  should  not  be  massed. 
To  be  effective,  colour  must  be  decided  or  obvious,  and  to  be  decided 
or  obvious,  it  must  not  be  too  much  broken  or  isolated.  It  seems, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  that  the  efibrt  to  be  made  is  rather  to  contract 
than  to  enlarge  the  groups  of  flower-garden  plants,  in  order  that  a 
given  space  may  show  a  contrast  or  variety  of  colour,  instead  of  an  un- 
broken monotonous  hue.  Size  is,  however,  always  relative,  and  what 
is  large  in  one  place  would  be  small  in  another,  so  that  no  absolute  rule 
as  regards  the  size  of  masses  can  be  drawn  in  respect  to  the  distribu 
tion  of  colours. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  circle  was  first  recommended  as  the  most 
desirable  figure  for  flower-beds,  and  it  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  true,  that 
the  more  perfectly  angles  in  flower-beds,  and  especially  acute  angles, 
are  avoided,  the  better ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bed  is  to  represent  a  mass 
or  any  formal  combination  of  colours ;  for  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
rotundity  in  the  growth  of  all  plants,  which  renders  it  next  to  impossible 
that  angular  outlines— especially  sharply  angular  ones— should  be  fiiiriy 
filled  out  with  flowers. 

The  circular  or  rotund  style  of  flower-beds  certainly  oflners  one  of  the 
readiest  means  of  promoting  rariety  in  flower-gardens  planted  on  the 
grouping  or  massing  system.  Instead  of  being  entirely  filled  with  one 
kind  of  plant,  such  beds  may  be  very  readily  planted  either  in  zones,  or 
in  divergent  rays,  and  from  the  simplicity  of  their  form,  these  arrange- 
ments of  the  plants,  and  consequently  of  the  colours,  are  obvious,  and, 
being  obvious,  they  are  effective.  This  can  never  be  the  case  witl^ intri- 
cately fitted  angles,  which,  though  pretty  enough  on  paper,  or  even 
when  cut  out  on  the  ground,  lose  all  their  distinctness  when  the  plants 
come  to  grow  up  in  them. 

Whether  or  no  circular  beds,  or  beds  of  rotund  character,  become 
more  generally  adopted,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  impart  greater  variety  to  modem  flower-gardens,  by  the  more 
frequent  adoption  of  what  niay  be  called  compound  planting,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  forming  the  larger  groups  or  beds  in  a  flower-garden  of  seve- 
ral colours  in  distinct  masses,  instead  of  employing  one  colour  only, 
these  several  colours  being  so  disposed  as  to  harmonise  or  contrast,  as 
the  case  may  be,  both  with  those  in  the  same  group,  and  those  in  the 
groups  adjoining.  The  individual  masses,  or  sub-groups  themselves, 
should  be  distinctly  recognisable  both  in  respect  to  size  and  outline. 
Probably  almost  every  garden  might  in  this  way  be  made  to  contain 
three  or  four  times  as  many  kinds  of  plants,  as  if  otherwise  filled  ;  and 
this  change  might  be  made  vnthout  any  sacrifice  of  the  general  effect, 
but  would  be  rather  productive  of  improvement.  Touching  this  very 
bearing  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  pointedly  asked,  "  Is  a  red  cloak 
more  elegant  than  an  embroidered  shawl  ?  " 

This  or  some  such  principles  brought  into  operation  would  tend 
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greatlj  to  supply  flower-gardens  with  what  they  stand  much  in  need  of 
— a  greater  yariety  of  Tegetable  forms.  As  it  is,  too  much  deference  is 
paid  to  mere  colour.  For  example,  because  the  Verbena  combines, 
with  a  habit  and  other  characteristics  admirably  adapting  it  for  group- 
ing, considerable  variety  of  colours,  mostly  brilliant  and  striking,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear,  if  mere  colour  is  to  continue  the  chief  object  of 
attraction,  that  we  may  not  yet  liye  to  see  the  time,  when  the  term 
"  flower-garden,"  will  be  almost  an  equivalent  to  a ''  garden  of  Verbenas." 
A  garden  of  Verbenas,  faowerer,  would  have  nothing  like  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  a  garden  of  rarieties. — Moffozine  of  Botany. 
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Application  of  Liquid  Manure. — Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  respecting  the  use  of  manure-water,  there  is  still,  I  think, 
room  for  a  few  further  remarks  on  the  subject.  As  to  its  profitableness 
generally,  no  doubt  remains ;  but  this  very  fact  may,  perhaps,  occa- 
sionally be  the  means  of  misdirecting  its  use.  The  method  of  apply- 
ing it  to  the  roots  of  plants  is  so  well  known,  that  it  requires  no 
comment ;  but  as  regards  the  kind  of  water  suitable  to  certain  sorts  of 
plants,  we  are  guided  by  guess,*  and  a  hope  that  all  will  succeed  well, 
more  than  by  any  fixed  principle  of  action.  I  have  proved,  more  than 
once,  that  guano  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  Hyacinth ;  a 
quality  of  guano-water  that  will  make  a  Camellia  grow  well,  producing 
very  dark  foliage  and  large  flowers,  has,  at  least  in  my  case,  induced  a 
weakly  growth,  or  a  state  of  torpidity  in  the  Hyacinth  ;  but  the  effect 
upon  the  latter  flower  is  altogether  changed  when  common  dunghill 
water  is  employed,  with  which  it  will  be  found  a  difficult  matter  to 
overdo  it,  provided  perfect  drainage  is  secured,  and  nothing  sour  per- 
mitted to  stagnate  about  the  roots.  The  Balsam  is  another  plant  with 
which  I  have  found  gnano  not  to  agree,  when  appUed  while  the  plants 
were  about  six  inches  in  height ;  some  have  perished,  and  others  have 
become  attenuated,  having  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  grown  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  glass.  1  have  found,  however,  that  a  good 
mixture  of  bone-dust  in  the  compost  of  this  plant  has  given  it  a 
robustness  which  it  has  not  attained  without  it.  I  have  also  found  its 
effects  on  Orchids  to  vary  considerably ;  but  syringing  the  basket, 
blocks,  &c.,  with  a  mixture  of  weak  guano  and  soot- water,  well  clarified, 
has  proved  of  advantage  to  all ;  when  applying  the  same,  however,  in  a 
much  weaker  form  over  the  foliage,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  its 
varieties  have  become  lengthened  in  the  leaves  and  flower-stalk,  so  that 
the  indiTidual  blossoms  were  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  apart,  causing 
it  to  lose  much  of  its  effect ;  Oncidium  ampliatum,  on  the  contrary, 
was  so  much  improved  under  the  same  treatment,  as,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  larger- flowered  variety  by  good  metropolitan  judges. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  that  all  evergreen  plants  having  consi- 
derable consistency  in  the  leaves,  delight  in  an  occasional  syringing  with 
weak  and  clear  liquid  manure ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  work  out  this 
idea,  I  applied  it  to  some  large  Camellias,  which,  owing  to  various 
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causes,  had  got  sadly  unhealthy ;  a  watering  at  the  roots,  together  with 
a  syringing,  especially  after  a  bright  day,  was  doubtless  the  principal 
means  of  restoring  them  to  perfect  health.  I  syringed  a  large  plant  of 
Stephanotis  Floribunda  in  this  way,  had  its  roots  reduced,  and  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  fresh  soil  added,  without  the  loss  of  a  leaf.  I 
might  lengthen  these  remarks,  but,  perhaps,  enough  has  been  said  to 
direct  the  attention  of  others  to  the  subject. — John  Eich€wehon,  Par^ 
ham-park,  near  Starrinpion,  Sussex. — Gardeners*  Chronicle, 

Review. — Gl€nny*s  Quarterly  Review, — The  Second  Part  has  just 
been  published.  It  contains  some  valuable  information  on  many  sub- 
jects connected  with  Horticulture  in  its  various  branches,  and  in  his 
usual  faithful  style.  The  extract  we  here  give  is  a  fair  specimen,  and, 
we  think,  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  all  concerned. 

'*  Bargains  in  Plants  and  Seeds, — That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hum- 
bug in  the  London  seed  trade  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  as  notorious 
that  the  public  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  their 
indiscriminate  love  of  quantity  for  money  has  brought  it  all  upoiv  them- 
selves. The  thirst  for  low  prices  has  caused  a  most  unwholesome  com- 
petition. A  scamp  sets  up  for  cheap  selling,  advertises  retail  seeds  at 
less  than  he  must  pay  wnolesale  to  procure  them  himself.  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  there  are  only  two  ways  to  do  this  ;  one  by  adulte- 
ration, the  other  by  cheating  his  creditors.  He  must  cheat  somebody, 
either  those  he  buys  of,  or  those  he  sells  to  must  be  taken  in.  Yet 
such  is  the  rage  for  cheap  things  that  thousands  encourage  the  cheap 
seller.  The  fair  tradesmen  see  the  ground  slipping  away  from  under 
tlieir  feet ;  they  must  either  meet  the  public  or  lose  their  business.  If 
none  but  sensible  persons  purchased  seeds  it  would  be  no  trouble  to 
show  them  that  they  were  duped  by  the  cheap  sellers  ;  but  it  is  not  so:  a 
vast  majority  do  not  know  a  good  seed  from  a  bad  one,  and  nobody  but 
the  raiser  can  know  the  sort,  that  is,  the  particular  variety,  nor 
whether  it  be  true  or  otherwise.  The  most  respectable  houses,  where 
every  precaution  is  used,  are  occasionally  deceived.  They  may  know 
the  sample  is  good  and  in  good  condition,  but  although  every  seed  may 
grow  they  may  be  far  from  true  to  the  sort  they  buy  it  for ;  in  which 
case  it  is  worthless,  and  every  ounce  they  sell  injures  their  trade.  The 
best  seedsmen  send  their  own  seeds  to  be  grown  by  regular  seed- growers, 
and  pay  them  so  much  per  quarter,  or  bushel,  or  ton,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  all  they  can  produce  from  that  seed.  There  are  seed-growers 
who,  judging  what  will  pay  them  best,  will  grow  on  their  own  account ; 
but  having  established  a  reputation  and  a  connection,  they  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  market  among  those  who  know  them.  But  of  what 
use  is  seed  that  can  only  be  bought  at  a  full  price  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  shops  ?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  an  article  which  tells  no 
tales  as  to  its  quality  for  months,  the  public  should  be  so  careless. 
Every  man  who  has  a  shilhng  to  spend  should  have  the  moral  courage  to 
deal  with  first-rate  houses,  and  be  content  to  pay  a  first-rate  price  for  a 
first-rate  article,  because  he  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller, 
who  has  many  ways  of  cheating  him  if  disposed  to  do  so.  One  mode 
of  imposing  on  the  public  is  to  adulterate  the  article  by  means  of  dead 
seeds,  and  this  has  often  been  done  to  the  extent  of  7^}  per  cent.  Another 
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mode  19  to  senre  tbem  with  «n  article  of  which  the  growth  is  auknown, 
and  which,  for  want  of  a  character,  will  briog  no  price  in  the  market 
among  creditable  bujers.     It  is,  therefore,  bought  to  kill  and  mix  with 
good  seed,  or  to  be  retailed  at  a  cheap  rate.     There  is  nothing  more 
abaiird  than  buying  cheap  thinga  for  a  garden.     Thousands  of  bulbs 
are  sold  at  the  marts  mider  the  hammer  of  rigging  auctioneers,  and  yet 
failure  in  the  bloom,  jear  after  year,  will  net  cure  silly  people  from 
baying*     In  seeda  a  man  is  not  only  n>bbed  of  the  cost,  but  he  loses 
his  gromid,  his  crops,  and  his  season.     People  can  be  found  who  will 
sell  a  htnidred  packets  of  flower^seeds  for  a  crown  ;  but  would  a  man 
who  has  a  character  to  lose,  or  a  connection  to  preserve,  or  whose  time 
is  worth  anything,  do  so  ?   No ;  and  yet  there  are  persons  weak  enough 
to  buy  the  rubbuui,  because  it  is  cheap.  We  know  we  are  handling  a 
ticklish  subject,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  cases,  we  may  offend  peo- 
ple who  might  do  us  good.    Our  hope  is,  that  truth,  however  ugly-,  will 
ulUmatdy  prevail ;  and  that  if  we  omradone  by  telling  unpleasant  facts, 
we  may  gratify  ten  by  opening  their  eyes  to  the  tricks  which  are  played, 
and  save  them  from  being  duped.     Good  seeds  are  of  such  importance, 
and  the  coat  so  smail^  that  we-  cannot,  and  never  could,  account  ft>r  the 
prevaiUng  disposition  to  look  at  the  price.     Let  us  consider,  for  a 
moment,  that  a  family  wish  to  provide  a  crop  of  cabbages,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  very  highest  and  the  very  lowest  price  could  not  be 
three  pence,  and  when  the  crop  comes  it  may  not  be  worth  the  price 
paid  for  the  seed,  and  it  may  be  all  that  can  be  required.  *'  Penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish'*  is  a  saying  often  applied  to  those  who  run  after 
cheap  things,  but  in  no  case  does  it  come  with  such  force  as  in  garden 
matters.     If  a  num  buy  what  he  can  see,  he  may  be  taken  in  a  little, 
and  pay  a  small  penalty  for  running  after  bargains  ;  but  in  seeds  a  man 
is  buying  a  future  crop  of  something  that  may  be  ^od  or  good-for- 
nothing;  and  if  the  latter,  he  will  have  lost  all  his^time  and  room  as 
well  as  his  money*.     We,  therefore,  strongly  adv;i9e  the  public  to  aToid 
cheap  thin^  in  all  garden  matters.     Avoid  all. Ructions  but  those  on  a 
man's  premises,  where  there  is  a  tangible  reason*  for  selling,  and  a  chance 
of  £ur  buying.    We  do  not  mean  a  sale  where  a  miui  once  a  year  pre- 
tends his  girouad  is  wanted  for  building,  and  has  a  sale  with  reserve 
upon  every  lot  worth  bavmg.     How  often  have  we  seen  sales  on  the 
same  premises,   and  the  ground,  after  it  was  over,  about  one- third 
cleared.    The  best  thing  the  public  can  do,  if  plants  ate  wanted,  is  to 
go  to  a  respectable  nursery,  buy  only  what  is  wanted,  and  of  the  size  it 
is  wanted.     Airoid  auctious  altogether ;  leave  them  to  the^  trade,  who, 
if  they  can  buy  worth  their  while,  purchase,  and  if  not  let  things  alone. 
A  gentleman  may  be  sure  that  if  be  does  get  a  bargain,  to  all  appear* 
ance,  there  is  something  which  the  trade  discover  and  which  he  does 
not.  and  that  nine  times  in  ten  such  bargains  are  dear. 

He^ns  of  Improving  Soils  fqr  Potting. — Amateurs  much  feel 
the  want  of  a  generally  useful  compost.  I  should  like  some  of  your 
correspondents  to  try  the  following,  and  give  their  report : 

Take  a  quantitv  of  the  common  mosses  (Hypnums  answer  the  pur- 
pose best),  dry  them  in  a  hot  room  till  they  will  crumble  to  powder 
when  rubbed  m  the  hand,  or,  as  I  do  it,  through  a  fine  wire  riddle. 
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Do  not  bake  them,  though  a  nearly  cold  oven  will  answer  in  careful 
hands,  for  if  too  much  heated,  one  of  the  two  essential  qualities — ela»- 
ticitj,  will  be  deteriorated,  and  the  material  partly  converted  into  a 
clammy  matter,  perhaps  dextrine,  or  some  analogous  substance. 

Now  the  peculiar  quality  of  this  moss-powder  is,  that  it  renders  any 
soil  with  which  it  is  mixed  elastic.  Such  a  compost  will  never  set 
hard,  or  become  sour.  Thus  one  great  amateurs*  stumbling-block  is  at 
once  removed,  and  hard  potting,  required  by  many  plants,  ^may  be 
fearlessly  practised,  as  it  seems  to  secure  perfect  drainage.  Mixed  with 
lumpy  loam  it  will  grow  Camellias  well,  and  it  is  a  capital  addition  to 
the  strong  soil  used  for  Amaryllids.  Added  to  any  of  the  ordinary 
loamy  composts,  it  makes  at  once  a  medium  in  which  almost  any  stove 
plant  will  luxuriate.  Begonias  grow  in  it  as  if  they  could  barmy  con- 
tain themselves.  The  same  with  regard  to  Gresneras,  Gloxinias,  and 
other  tuberous  sorts. 

The  second  quality  hinted  at  was  its  powerful  and  lasting  fertilizing 
property.  WiUi  regard  to  proportions,  we  know  that  plants  will  thrive 
in  pure  moss,  so  that  we  cannot  well  err  on  that  point.  A  larger 
quantity  may  be  used  for  quick  and  temporary  growth,  and  less  for 
more  permanent  potting.  It  will  also  be  added  to  stout  rou^h  mate- 
rial, or  fine  and  sandy,  according  as  we  would  grow  an  Hedychium  or  a 
fancy  Geranium, — ^which  last,  by  the  #ay,  will  flourish  in  it ;  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  act  the  part  of  the  rotten  turf  of  the  nurserymen,  so  much 
insisted  on,  and  so  hardly  to  be  procured  by  the  generality  of  amateur 
gardeners,  especially  in  towns.  Now,  I  assert  that  it  will  render  the 
poorest  worn-out  kitchen«  garden  soil  more  than  tolerable  to  the  gene- 
rality of  plants,  and  that  is  something. — MiCKLBWBLL.~(Gare2eit«r«' 
Chronicle,) 

DiPTERACANTHUS  8PVCTABILIS. — ^This  vcry  desirable  plant  is, 
without  doubt,  the  lareest  flowered  one  of  the  genus,  if  not  of  the 
natural  order  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  corolla  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  D.  grandiflorus ;  in  colour  it  is  a  rich  deep  purple-blue,  with  dark 
veins.  Like  many  others  of  its  family,  soon  after,  and  even  in  many 
instances  before,  going  out  of  flower,  it  gets  naked,  and  the  foliage 
turns  yellowish.  An  intermediate  house  suits  it  well,  as  it  dislikes 
fire-heat ;  a  warm  frame  is,  however,  the  best  situation  to  grow  it  in, 
and  it  should  be  removed  to  a  house  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  to 
flower.  Cuttings  of  it,  placed  in  light  soil  and  silver-sand  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  root  freely.  As  soon  as  they  are  struck,  which  will  happen 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  pot  them  singly  in  small  pots,  or,  which  is 
much  better,  put  three  in  a  moderate-sized  not.  In  both  cases,  while 
the  plants  are  small,  water  must  be  given  sparingly  during  winter,  but 
do  not  let  them  become  over  dry.  When  they  begin  to  make  active 
growth  in  spring,  they  should  be  placed  in  large  pots.  Dwainf  plants 
are  better  tnan  tall  ones,  as  they  flower  near  the  tops  of  the  ahoots  only. 
The  reason  why  I  recommend  putting  three  plants  in  one  pot  is,  because 
of  itself  one  makes  but  little  show. — F.  Symons,  Carelew. — {Gardener^ a 
Chronicle.) 

New    Pelarooniums.  — Gloirb  oe  Bellbntb.  —  Each  petal  has 
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a  larpe  dark  blotch  of  the  9ame  iige,  and  the  margiii  is  white.     A  very 
striking  variety. 

Jacques  DtnrAL. — The  apper  petals  have  a  large  dark  hlotch,  sur- 
rounded  with  crimson,  and  a  narrow  light  margin ;  lower,  pink  with  a 
crimson  spot  on  each. 

Jamks  Odier. — Upper  petals  have  a  large  dark  blotch,  surrounded 
with  crimson-scarlet,  and  a  narrow  white  margin ;  lower,  a  crimson- 
scarlet,  and  about  half  the  lower  portion  is  white. 

BirisK  MiELi.EE. — Upper  petals  a  large  dark  blotch,  with  a  rosy 
margia ;  lower,  beaatiful  pink,  with  a  striking  medium-sixed  dark 
spot. 

AooosTE  Meillbb, — Upper  petals,  a  very  dark  spot,  surrounded 
by  fiery  crimson  and  a  pale  margin ;  lower,  a  pale  flesn-colour,  baring 
a  round  dark  spot  on  each,  and  slightly  veined. 

GusTAVfis  Ooiia. — Ground  colour,  a  bright  rosy-crimson  ;  upper, 
having  a  large  dark  blotch  ;  and  lower,  a  very  dark  round  spot. 

Ctoile  DBS  Jaeoi MS.— -Ground  colour  a  bright  rosy-red  ;  upper 
petals,  a  large  dark  blotch ;  lower,  a  medium-sised  black  round  spot. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  of  good  form,  quite  equal,  as  apparent 
in  the  drawings,  to  our  best  in  this  country.  The  margin  or  one  is 
slightly  notched  at  the  edge.  All  are  handsome,  and  would  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  any  establishment.^Jii  M*MeHle£^§  CoUectum. 

New  and  excellent  "Forcing  Pelargonium." — Mr.  Gill, 
florist,  of  Westbonrne-grove,  ha^  obtained  a  very  valuable  seedling, 
named,  "  The  Queen  of  February,**  which  proves  to  be  the  lett  variety 
hitherto  raised  for  winter  blooming.  It  is  a  good-shaped  flower,  a 
bright  rosy-pink,  with  a  dark  blotch  on  each  of  the  upper  petals,  and 
a  very  free  bloomer.  It  blooms  admirably  from  January  to  May,  and 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Htdranoea  Japonica  variegata.  —  Mrs.  Cooper  requesting  a 
description  of  this  very  handsome  plant,  we  have  to  state,  it  has  the 
habit  of  the  well-known  old  Hydrangea ;  the  leaver,  too,  are  as  large,  of 
a  ymdi  green  and  pure  white,  the  contrast  being  exceedingly  pretty. 
The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and  form  a  large  head.  We  are  trying 
to  induce  it  to  produce  blite  flowers,  same  as  is  done  with  the  common 
Hydrangea.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  or  room-window. 
We  think  it  will  prove  to  be  hardv  enough  to  flourish  in  the  open 
ground,  as  does  the  common  one.  if  so,  it  will  be  a  valifietble  acquisi- 
tion to  the  shrub  border. 

Compost  foe  Achimenes. — Grown  in  pans  six  inches  deep  and 
fifteen  wide,  I  have  had  A.  picta  in  the  stove  four  feet  hieh  with  nu- 
merous branches,  in  profuse  bloom.  The  same  with  A.  hirsuta  and 
pendunculata.  Also  all  the  dwafer-growing  kinds,  as  A.  coccinea, 
elegans,  venusta,  and  A.  grandiflora,  longiflora,  &c.,  in  an  equal  degree 
of  rigour  beyond  what  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  following  compost 
is  used — Equal  parts  of  old  rotted  cow-dung,  leaf-mould,  and  turfy- 
peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal  and  silver-sand. 

A    Practitioner. 


Cnation  must,  however,  be  exerdseS  in  bang  prepAred  for  ocnuional 
froBte,  with  aome  protectioD  at  nights  in  cue  of  need.  If  your  pluu 
are  not  3^1  fully  arranKed,  aa  to  bedding  out,  &c.,  lose  no  time ;  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  with  contrasting  the  colours  U>  give  a 
good  effect.  A  flower-garden  may  be  riebly  ^mished  with  plants, 
but  be  very  ineffective  if  the  colours  are  badly  arranged.  For  pro- 
ducing «  brilliant  effect  in  masses,  reject  paKy- coloured  flowers  ;  only 
use  pure  and  decided  colours,  such  as  scarlet,  pure  white,  deep  puiple, 
bright  yellow,  &c. ;  those  which  are  in  close  affinity  kill  each  other. 
Take  care  not  to  mix  plants  which  are  of  doubtful  duration,  when  in 
bloom,  with  those  of  a  more  permanent  character,  remembering  always 
that  the  beauty  of  a  formal  flower-garden  depends  upon  its  being  in  all 
its  details  a  perfect  work  of  art,  in  which  no  blemish  should  occur. 
There  must  be  high  keeping,  symmetry,  judicious  arrangement  of 
colours  (traceable  to  fixed  princinles),  or  it  wdl  not  form  a  satisfactory 
whole.  This  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  Many  persons  plant 
their  stock  bo  tliiuly,  that  their  beds  are  not  covered  bll  late  in  the 
season  ;  we  advise  thiei  planting  for  speedy  effect. 

When  annuals  are  required  for  late  flowering  they  may  yet  be 
sown ;  and  hardy  annuals  that  have  come  up  too  numerously  sbonld 
be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  retain  bnt  enough  to  be  vigorous.  Tender 
annuals,  raised  in  pots  or  frames,  should  be  taken,  with  as  much  soil 
to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  ader  the  middle  of  the  month  be  planted 
out.  After  all  planting  is  done,  the  nest  operations  will  be  training 
and  pegging  down  the  plants ;  this  is  a  most  important  process  towards 
having  well-furnished  beds.  Climbing  plants  will  now  require  training 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  growth. 

Floribtb'  Fi^wers. — Amongst  these  we  may  class  the  Antxrrhi- 
num;  many  of  the  kinds  now  in  cultivation  are  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  deserve  to  be  grown.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  tuem  out. 
Cantalitnu  and  Picoteet  are  by  this  time  in  their  blooming  pots  ;  and 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  attention  will  be  necessary  to  stick  and  tie 
them  up  neatly.  Stir  up  the  surface-soil  of  the  pota,  and  add  a  dressing 
of  mixed  loam  and  well-decayed  dung.  Cinerariai. — As  these  go  out 
of  bloom  cut  down  the  stems,  which  will  induce  an  abundance  of  shoots 
for  increase,  and  turn  them  out  into  the  open  ground  where  they  are 
partially  shaded.  DaJdim. — The  third  week  in  the  month  is  as  early 
as  it  is  safe  to  commence  planting  out.  The  young  plants  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  repotting  them  into  larger  pots,  giving  all  the 
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fayourable  air  possible,  in  order  to  have  them  hardy  when  turned  out. 
JPifcAnew.— Repot  and  trim  all  the  plants  reauired  for  specimens; 
encourage  'their  growth  bj  frequently  syringing  them  oyer-head. 
Panties. — Cuttings  put  in  last  month  may  now  be  planted  in  a  shady 
bed,  for  summer  blooming*  A  good  watering  in  dry  weather  will  be 
necessary.  Such  as  are  grown  in  pots,  for  show,  require  particular 
attention,  and  by  thinning  out  the  side  shoots  much  finer  blooms  may' 
be  had.  Pinks. — As  the  blooming  stems  advance  they  will  require 
thinning  out.  The  more  robust  and  very  double  kinds  should  haye 
two  or  three  stems  left.  RanwMuhtaea, — If  dry  weather  continues, 
water  must  be  Hberally  supplied ;  apply  it  between  the  roots  and  not 
oyer  the  fohage,  and  use  rain-water  if  possible,  preferring  eyening  for 
the  operation.  IV/fpir.^The  top  cloth  should  at  once  be  sot  on,  and 
never  let  the  sun  reach  the  flowers  after  they  show  colour,  but  giye  all 
the  air  possible. 

In  THE  FoRciEo*FEAMB. — Coutiuue  to  Strike  cuttings  of  stoye  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  pot  off  such  as  are  struck.  Plants  intended  to 
be  flowering  specimens  for  the  greenhouse,  such  as  Achimenes,  Glox- 
inias, Gesnerias,  &c.,  should  be  grown  here,  and  brought  forward  as 
rapidly  as  practicable.  What  are  terbaed  greenhouse  annuals,  as  Bal- 
sams, Cockscombs,  Salpiglossis,  Rhodanthe,  Thunbergias,  &c.,  should 
be  got  on  quickly.  A  strong  stimulating  soil,  copious  waterings,  and 
ample  pot-room,  together  with  bottom  heat,  are  inseparable  necessaries 
to  their  successful  cultivation. 

In  THE  Greenhouse,  &c. — A  free  yentilation  is  of  importance,  and 
by  closing  with  a  humid  atmosphere  early  in  the  evening  a  vigorous 
growth  will  be  best  promoted.  Give  liberal  shifts  to  such  plants  as 
now  require  it  before  the  roots  become  matted ;  much  injury  is  often 
done  by  deferring  until  a  general  shifting,  Camelliasi  such  as  have 
formed  their  flower-buds,  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  and  shady 
situation  out  of  doors.  Ericas  should  have  the  ends  of  their  shoots 
pinched  off,  to  render  them  bushy  and  spreading.  Climbine  plants 
should  be  neatly  tied  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  abundance  of 
flowers  vrill  be  the  result.  Shrubby  plants  of  weak  growth,  and  which 
naturally  make  long  frail  shoots^  are  much  improved  by  bending  down 
the  branches,  and  fixing  them  to  a  wire  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  pot; 
in  this  manner  the  nakedness  of  the  plant  at  its  base  is  hidden,  ana  the 
check  imposed  on  the  ascent  of  sap  will  induce  an  increased  supply  of 
shoots.     Azaleas,  when  done  blooming,  promote  growth, 

Pelargoniunu. — ^Never  allow  the  plants  to  flag,  or  the  bottom  leaves 
will  turn  yellow,  and  the  plants  then  become  naked.  Put  cow,  horse, 
and  sheep-dung  in  equal  parts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  quick  lime  into  a 
tub,  and  to  one  peck  of  these  add  five  gallons  of  rain  or  other  soft 
water.  When  taking  it  for  use  draw  it  off  clear,  and  give  the  plants  a 
watering  twice  a  week.  Give  air  freely,  shut  up  early,  and  syringe 
the  plants  overhead  three  times  a  week  till  the  flowers  expand.  Fumi- 
gate to  keep  down  green  fly. 

Watering. — See  the  entire  ball  is  made  moist.  A  few  holes  made 
by  means  of  an  iron  pin  down  through  the  ball  will  admit  water  into 
the  interior. 
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On  Drbssino  Florists*  Flowirs. — Twentj-nz  years  ago,  come  next  Jane,  I  first 
■aw  a  box  of  cat  pink  blooms  to  be  taken  to  an  exhibition,  where  a  selection  oat  of  that 
box  gained  the  first  pnt^  Afterwards  I  was  admitted  by  the  nurseryman,  near  whom  I 
bad  recently  gone  to  live,  into  the  arcana  of  his  art,  and  was  witness  to  the  '*  milliner^s 
trickery,**  as  your  correspondent,  Philip  Havapek,  not  inaptly  calls  it,  and  scrutinised  the 
form  and  nice  adaptation  of  the  instniment  employed,  and  saw  the  slow  and  laborious 
process  by  which,  through  Its  means,  a  pink  is  fitted  to  shine  amongst  its  compeers,  like  a 
young  lady  at  a  ball.  And  as  I  pondered  over  the  matter,  now  marvelling  at  the  skill  of 
the  operator,  now  despairing  of  attaining  to  his  tact,  it  struck  me,  as  it  hiu  struck  your 
correspondent,  that  there  is  something  very  unnatural  in  all  this,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public,  by  establishing  a  deceptive  diflference  between  shown  flowers  and  grown 
flowers. 

But  as  I  have  since  oonaiderably  modified  my  opinion,  and  become  reconciled  to  the 
practice,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  I  oan  g^ve  a  sufflcient  reason  for  having  done  so.  And 
this  I  will  try  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  wildness  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  Nature,  any  more  than  license 
is  of  liberty,  or  a  savage  the  genuine  type  of  a  man.  The  same  process  of  reasoning,  if 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  limits,  would  forbid  ns  to  graft  or  to  bud.  We  must  not  prune  a 
wee-tree  or  train  a  fuchsia  into  shape  by  the  knifb.  To  stop  a  pelargonium,  and  to  tie  out 
or  peg  down  its  branches,  would  be  tsUora*  trickery ;  and  in  fact,  the  striking  from  cuttings 
itself,  is  an  unnatural  process,  and  must  he  abandoned.  We  broke  into  ike  pnMoq)U  when 
we  became  cultivators,  and  the  practice  must  now  be  tried  on  fiur  narrower  and  less  sweeping 
grounds. 

Again,  no  pink  of  the  present  day,  and  all  but  no  eamation  and  pieotee,  can  bloom  with- 
out splitting  its  calyx  and  becoming  utterly  unsightly,  unless  the  calyx  ia  supported  by  a 
tie.  And  this  is  dressing,  as  much  as  the  disposal  of  the  petals  after  expansion.  If  this 
be  equally  objected  to,  as  it  often  is,  the  objection  is  really  against  having  double  flowers 
(which  are  unnatural),  for  no  single  dianthus  splits  its  pod.  But  if  we  will  not  be  content 
without  having  double  flewws,  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  we  should,  we  mus^ 
be  eQBtent  to  take  the  trouble  which  they  entail ;  just  as  when  we  choose  to  have  flowers 
in  pots,  or  exotics  in  a  conservatory,  we  place  them  in  an  unnatural  condition,  and  may  no 
longer  leave  them  to  unaided  nature. 

Moreover,  the  process  of  dressing  is  applicable  but  to  lew  flowers.  Philip  Havapek  has 
enomerated  nearly  all  of  them  $  and  the  objeetion  is  really  no  stronger  than  you  have 
stated  in  your  note  to  his  communication.  At  the  period  I  have  alluded  to,  there  were 
a  few  pinks  (there  were  no  oaaiations  even  then)  useless  to  the  amateur  who  did  not 
exhibit,  but  which,  by  pains,  might  be  made  to  push  others,  intrinsically  better  than  them- 
selves, from  their  place  at  a  show.  But  there  are  none  now.  The  good  may  be  made  to 
look  better,  but  none  unworthy  of  a  place  in  any  selection  can  now,  by  such  means,  be 
rendered  fit  for  exhibition.  Therefore  tbtf  public  deception  eansed  by  the  prsctise  is  reduced 
within  micfoseopic  limits.  Would  there  were  no  mora  glaring  causes  of  deception  for  tlie 
public  to  complain  of!  Very  few  flowers  admit  of  much  manipulation.  Your  corre- 
spondent will  never  be  led  &r  astray  by  the  pelaigonium  dresser ;  nor  is  the  practice 
common  with  that  flower.  My  friend  and  floral  guide,  Mr.  Beck,  made  it  an  objection, 
in  these  pages,  agMUSt  Crusader,  that  it  required  that  operation  ;  an  objection  that  proves 
the  pracUoe  not  to  be  general,  or  it  would  have  no  meaning.  And  he  was  so  right,  that  I 
have  since  discarded  that  variety  for  the  fault.  In  fact,  no  other  flowers  than  those  of  the 
pink  tribe  require  more  preparation  from  the  "milliner*'  than  Philip  Havapek  would 
himself  unconsciously  perform  upon  a  rose  before  he  presented  it  to  a  young  lady — namely, 
by  depriving  it  of  its  thorns,  and  of  whatever  is  dead  and  unsightly,  or  would  detnurt  from 
the  beauty  of  the  offisring,  and  by  presentingMt  in  its  most  attractive  form ;  and  in  the 
pink  tribe,  the  practice  must  be  judged  of  simply  u  a  matter  of  competition  before  judges, 
like  the  modes  of  preparing  cattle  for  an  agricultural  meeting,  in  which  we  consumers  are 
no  further  interested  than  as  it  is  a  means  by  which  the  beef  and  mutton  of  the  country  in 
general  is  better  thsn  it  used  to  be.  The  system  is  part  and  parcel,  though  a  small  one,  of 
that  adaptation  of  meana  to  requirement,  by  which  tlie  old  greenhouse,  with  its  straggling 
unsightly  stems,  with  here  and  there  a  spare  blossom,  has  given  plaee  to  a  well-ordered 
eollection  of  healthy  and  shapely  trees,  which,  each  in  its  turn,  become  masses  of  bloom  in 
their  season. — Iota  (THeKorM.) 

The  following  remarks  are  from  Out  pen  of  our  friend  Mr.  DodwcU,  of  Derby : 
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*'  Allow  me  to  oflbr  one  wo^  in  defonee  of  tbo  poor  floritt,  uid  in  vindication  of  bis 
pncdcB  of  *  droning  Howert,*  impeaebod  by  PbiUp  HaTapek. 

"  Your  correipondont  denoaneet  tbit  as  *  one  of  tbo  most  pernieioos  practieos  connected 
witb  fioricultore,'  He  tells  us,  *  If  he  attends  an  exbibition,  be  Is  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  beantj  of  the  pinka,  or  the  piootees,  or  carnations ;  but  if  be  becomes  a  purchaser, 
do  tokrf  he  wiU^  they  are  mere  mops.*  I  beg  to  tell  him  be  is  spealdng  most  mistakenly, 
and  wide  of  the  &cl.  He  neTcr  has  done  wkai  he  coM^  or  be  might  hm  realiied  beauty 
equal  to  that  which  elieited  hit  admiration. 

**  The  evil  be  charges  against  the  florist  is  simply  due  to  bis  determined  disinclination  to 
give  time  and  trouble  to  the  sttainment  of  those  objecti,  from  which,  wlien  attained,  eirsn 
he  cannot  withlkold  his  admiration.  Your  corre^ndent  m^ht  gmw  and  di^ttay  subjects 
equal  to  anything  that  has  been  thown ;  but  he  neter  will,  so  long  as  he  hopes  ncTer  to 
hsTe  the  ittelmaiHm.  FSnt-rate  fleweia,  eombinlng  all  possible  beauties  from  Naivrt't 
hsnds,  are  indeed  destcable ;  but  I  fear  they  are  what  your  correspondent  will  uever  lealiae 
cm  earth ;  meantime,  why  does  he  object  to  that  beauty  which  he  tolls  ns  has  excited  in 
htm  so  much  admiration  ? 

**  The  question  lies  in  a  nutshell ;  it  is  simply.  Shall  art  be  admitted  to  aisist  nature? 
If  your  corrsspondent  negatives  this,  be  will  carry  us  bsek  at  once  to  the  instincts  of  the 
savage,  where  most  of  us  would  decline  to  follow  him ;  if  he  afllrms  it,  he  can  show  no 
reason  why  art  should  not  be  given  to  the  fiowr^  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
flkaU  :  a  condemnation  of  the  one  is  a  condemnation  of  the  other,  and  if  valid,  would 
apply  to  the  q»lendour  of  the  diamond,  and  every  object  of  beauty  art  creates  or  enhances, 
and  condemn  all  to  remain  In  obscurity,  because  their  beauty  was  confierred  by  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  man. 

**  This  is  the  rtUumah  of  *  diewing  flowers ; '  and  the  humble  florist  as  correctly  creates 
a  beauty  in  his  flowers,  as  does  the  sculptor  when  he  gives  to  the  sliapelesi  stone  the  ideality 
of  bis  genius.  It  may  be  desirable,  in  the  case  of  new  flowers  submitted  for  opinion,  that 
they  Im  seen  with  all  their  faults  as  well  as  their  perfections.  This  may  be  easily  enforced 
— my  remarlu  apply  to  the  art  of  dressing,  and  I  am  sure,  so  long  as  art  is  known,  there 
will  be  a  propriety  in  its  sdoption.*' — MUlamd  Florid, 

Dr.  Hooksa'8  Sikkim  Rhododbnorons  in  thb  Royaxi  Gaeobns  op  Kbw.— -A 
•outh  aspected  plant-bouee,  formerly  a  vin^y,  contains  an  entira  collection  of  these  floe 
plants.  Among  them  are  strong  plants  of  R.  Campbellim,  Argentenm,  Maddeni,  Auck- 
landiM,  and  Lancifolium,  and  smUler  ones  of  Tbomioni,  Lepidotum,  Edgewortbii,  Niveum, 
Hodgsoni,  Cinnabarinum,  Falconeri,  Ciliatum,  and  Glaucum,  &e.  Several  plants  of 
Ciliatum  are  in  full  flower,  and  are  extremely  handsome,  each  shoot  terminating  in  from 
three  to  four  blossoms,  measuring  upwards  of  an  inch  across  the  month,  while  the  planta 
themselves  are  not  more  tlian  eight  inches  high.  Qlaucum  also  promises  to  bloom  this 
year,  but  none  of  the  others.  We  may  menUon  here,  that  most  of  the  above  varieties 
have  been  planted  out  in  sheltered  **  nooks"  of  Rhododendron  dumps  along  the  side  of 
the  principal  promenade,  and  that  there  they  lutve  all  proved  hardy,  and  Ciliatum  is  covered 
with  flower-buds.  Some  are  also  planted  among  Ferns,  in  a  cool  damp  bouse  behind  the 
Cactus-bouse,  where  they  seem  to  succeed  well ;  but  they  have  failed  planted  out  in  a  pit, 
which  Mr.  ^ith  attributes  to  the  air  being  too  dry  and  warm  for  them.  Some  of  the 
large  thin-leaved  kinds,  ss  Argentenm,  become  brpwned  all  along  the  margins  of  the  leaves, 
from  too  dry  an  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  a  curious  ftct  that  this  happened  last  summer  at  the 
same  time,  both  in  the  house,  in  pits,  and  out  of  doors. 

New  Globb  Ajcaranthus. — We  have  been  shown  a  specimen  of  the  new  kind  of 
Oomphrena,  which  the  Messrs.  Hovey  have  introduced,  and  an  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  advertising  sheet  of  their  Magazine,  and  also  a  brief  allusion  to  which  is  to 
be  noticed  in  the  Magaxine  for  1850  (XVI.,  p.  507),  and  in  the  **  Retrotp^:di9e  View  ^' 
/Is  Progreu  t^  ffortiadture/or  1852,'*  in  the  January  Number  for  this  year,  on  page  1 1. 
The  specimen  consisied,  however,  of  Uttle  else  than  its  terminsl  head ;  but  frwn  what  we 
did  see,  we  regret  that  our  attention  was  not  drawn  to  it  sooner,  and  that  we  could  not 
have  seen  it  in  a  growing  state.  We  think  that  it  will  recommend  itself  at  once,  as  a  new 
and  richly-coloured  annual,  well  fitted  to  our  sunny  and  almost  oriental  summers.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hovey,  who  is  most  fomilisr  with  itt  form  and  babitSt  b  inclined  to  consider  It  as  a 
new  species ;  and  as  he  received  its  seeds  from  New  Mexico,  his  opinion  may  prove  to  be 
correct.  Should  this  be  so,  we  think  it  proper  to  bestow  upon  it  a  name  reminding  us  of 
^ose  to  whom  so  many  in  the  community  are  indebted,  through  their  eommendable  zeal 
in  horticultural  and  floricultural  pursuits,  and  thp  New  Orange  Globe  Amaranth  will  be 
'   known  ss  C3omphrena  Hoveyi.^^.  L,  RuueU^  Pr^feuor  of  BUamy, 
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RosK  Maggot.— Two  yean  ago,  on  mlDOtolj  Inspectisg  the  Inidt  of  my  Rom- tree t 
•boat  the  end  of  March,  I  obeerred  aome  Tory  aimUl  powdery  mafcter  about  ibeis,  And  on 
ezamining  with  a  glaaa,  I  found  «  very  tmall  maggot  in  tbo  bnd  ;  it  oecnnvd  to  aie,  that  aa 
there  are  aide  bade  which  come  into  growth  when  the  main  biul  ia  aecidentaliy  destroyed, 
i  should  poaaibly  get  rid  of  one  aet  of  eaterpiUaiB  by  removiog  idl  the  main  buda ;  I  did  ao 
on  a  large  branch,  leayiog  the  reat  of  the  huab  to  take  ita  ehanoe.  Oo  the  back  of  many 
of  the  buda  I  found  the  little  cxeatvrea  baay  at  work.  I  noticed  the  denuded  branch 
during  the  aummerr  and  found  my  conjecture  confirmed*  New  buda  came,  and  the  branch 
waa  ooTcred  with  flowera  uninjured,  wbilat  the  reat  of  the  tree  waa  very  much  infected ; 
the  only  drawback  waa,  that  the  Roaea  on  the  exferi  mental  branch  came  aomewhat  later. 
I  repeated  the  experiment  laat  year  with  the  aame  reault,  and  I  make  thia  communication 
in  the  hope  that  othera  may  be  induced  to  try  the  aame  mode  of  getting  rid  of  one  of  our 
worat  peata,  aa  the  plan  baa  the  advantage  of  e:[(tirpating,  aa  lar  aa  it  ia  practiaed,  the  propa* 
gation  of  the  progeny.  A  quick  hand,  after  the  buahea  am  pruned,  wonld  aoon  clear  a 
number  of  treea  much  quicker  and  very  much  better  than  could  poadbly  be  effected  by 
hand-picking,  when  the  miachief,  in  nine  caaea  out  of  ten,  ia  already  irretrievably  done. 
If  any  of  your  corretpondenta  ahould  try  thia  mode,  perhapa  they  will  communicate  their 
leaulta. — T,  H,^  Stohe  Newingiom, — Oardenen*  ChromieU, 

SuMMBR  Bedding  Plants. — In  our  laat  Volume  we  deacribed  a  nnmber  of  the  beat 
bedding  planta  we  had  aeen  in  bloom,  and  it  now  being  the  time  of  general  planting  out, 
we  again  remark  upon  aome  of  the  neateat  and  moat  ahowy. 

Alyssum  Sazitilxs  Yarikoata. — The  plant  ia  perennial,  growa  from  aiz  to  nine  inchea 
high,  flowera  yeUow.  Verbenaa,  acarlet  or  purple,  planted  between,  come  into  bloom 
when  thoae  of  Uie  Alyaaum  are  over,  and  appearing  juat  over  the  variegated  foliage,  have  a 
pietty  appearance  up  to  the  end  of  aummer.  Vcurie^ted  Sweei  Aly$t(m,  an  annual,  about 
the  aame  height,  with  white  flowera,  and  Verbenaa  between,  ia  even  handsomer  than  the 
preceding.  Varugahd  Soariei  Garamunu  (Manglea*s),  grown  along  with  the  purple  or  bine 
Verbenaa,  are  handaome.  Lady  Pfymoutk  Geranium,  Thia  ia  an  hybrid  of  the  odour  of 
Roae.Geranium  aection,  having  a  beautiful  variegated  foliage,  growa  from  aix  to  nine  inchea 
high  ;  the  acarlet,  crimaon,  and  purple  Verbenaa  along  with  it  render  it  extremely  hand* 
aome.  The  odour  of  Roae  Oeraninm,  having  green  foliage,  and  phinted  along  with  acarlet, 
purple,  crimaon,  or  bright  roae-oolonred  Ver^naa  producea  a  very  pretty  appearance.  We 
have  tried  all  the  above,  and  in  a  bed  of  a  aort,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  what  ia  very  aignificantly  applied,  a  piece  of  **  ahot  ailk."  In  the  flowei^ 
garden  at  Kew  Royal  Gardena  the  Verbena  Venoaa  waa  planted  between  Variegated  Gera- 
ninma  ;  the  flowera  are  of  a  lilac  purple ;  it  had  a  pretty  appearance,  but  not  equal  to 
the  beda  that  had  more  vivid,  rich,  deeided-coloored  Verbeoaa. 

CupiiBA  Platycxntra. — Thia  forma  a  neat  buahy  ahrub,  from  alx  inchea  to  a  foot 
high,  and  ia  a  moat  profuae  bloomer  from  May  to  November.  Ita  beautiful  tubular  bloa- 
aoma,  acarlet  with  a  black  collar  and  white  head,  are  exceedingly  neat  and  pretty.  Pro- 
bably a  few  purple  or  blue  Verbenaa  intermixed  with  it  would  form  a  pleasing  variety 
of  contraated  coloura. 

Aobratum  CcBLxsTiNUif,  growB  from  a  foot  high,  flowera  light  blue,  produced  in 
profusion. 

UxLioTRopiUM  CoRTMBOSAM,  about  nine  inches  high,  flowera  white,  a  most  profuae 
bloomer,  the  heada  very  neat  and  compact.  Thia,  grown  in  contraat  with  a  welUflUed 
bed  of  H.  Voltaireanum,  or  VolUire  Nana,  baa  a  nice  effect. 

LoBBLiAS. — The  upright  growing  section  form  a  aplendid  bed,  growing  a  collection  of 
the  crimaon,  purple,  acarlet,  blue,  white,  lilac,  rose,  &c.,  together,  the  tallest  kinds  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  declining  to  the  side,  which  may  be  one  of  the  trailing  blue  flowered, 
to  form  an  edging. 

Fuchsias. — Moat  of  these  will  flourish  in  the  open  bed,  but  there  are  several  now 
quite  of  a  dwarf  habit,  growing  nine  inchea  to  a  foot  high,  which  bloom  in  profusion,  and 
admirably  suited  for  beds.  The  flowera  are  of  the  section  originating  from  the  old  P.  coc- 
cinea,  having  crimaon,  or  acarlet  tube,  and  aepala,  roflexing  with  a  violet  or  other  daik- 
coloored  corolla.  The  following  are  auitable.  The  Pet,  Lilliputian,  Minima  floribunda, 
and  Darling.  There  are  aome  of  the  Globk  flowered,  too,  which  do  well,  and  are  of  dwarf 
habit,  but  they  do  not  ahow  the  corolla  aufficiently,  with  the  exception  of  ^*  Globose  mag- 
nifica ;  *'  it  is,  however,  of  stronger  habit,  but  the  flower  ia  very  large,  and  exhibits  a  laige 
velvet-coloured  corolla.    It  doea  well  for  the  centre  of  a  bed. 

(  7b  6c  eoutinued.J 


i.  begonia  xanthina.— 2.  begonu  prestoni- 
enSes. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  other  genus  of  plants  which  is  of  equal  interest 
to  that  to  which  the  beautiAil  kinds  we  now  figure  belongs.  The 
blosaoras  of  all  its  species  and  varieties  are  produced  in  a  most,  graceful 
raaaner,  and  the  diversity,  too,  which  exists  in  their  individual  con- 
struction,  is  remarkably  entertaining.  They  also  continue  in  flower  for 
a  long  period,  and  many  of  them  bloom  throughout  the  wiuter  and 
early  spring  season,  when  flowers  are  Additionally  valuable.  It  is  aa 
additional  recommendatiou,  too,  thnt  the  plsnts  are  readily  grown,  and 
easily  increased. 

Most  public  as  well  as  private  collections  of  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  contain  one  or  more  kinds  of  Begonias,  but  a  general  collection 
of  them  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  The  most  extensive  perhaps  of  any  is 
in  the  Hoyal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  species 
and  Tarieties.  We  have  frequently  seen  and  admired  them  when  in 
bloom,  taken  notes  thereof,  and  the  particulars  have  been  inserted  in 
previous  Numbers  of  this  Magazine. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  handsome  and  veiy  distinct  kinds 
have  been  introduced  from  other  countries,  or  hybrids  have  been  raised 
in  our  own  ;  we  refer  more  particularly  to  B.  cinnabarina,  having  dtron- 
coloured  blossoms ;  B.  hemandifolia,  rosy-red  blossoms ;  B.  fuch- 
I  sioides,  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  white-blossomed  varie^.  Ilie  striped- 
flowered  B.  rabro-renis,  white  streaked  with  red.  B.  Thvraitesii,  with 
most  beautiful  foliage  of  green,  deep  red,  purple,  and  violet  colours. 
The  one  with  yellow  Jiowtrt,  which  we  figure  herein,  vix.,  Bkgonia 
XANTBiNA,  is  R  Valuable  acquisition,  particularly  as  to  the  colour  of  its 
blossoms.  It  was  obtained  from  the  Island  of  Boutan,  in  the  East 
Indies,  by  Mr.  Nattall,  of  Raiuhill,  near  Preston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
whose  garden  it  bloomed  last  summer. 
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HoweTer  pretty  and  interesting  the  abore  and  other  tpecies  and 
varieties  are,  the  "  Begonia  Prcstonienais,"  now  figured,  veiy  far  exoels 
them  all.  Its  large  brilliant-coloured  fragrant  lowers,  produced  in 
profusion,  render  it  one  of  the  most  handsome,  elegant,  and  ornamental 
plants  of  its  size  we  have  ever  seen,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  grown 
wherever  practicable. 

It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  £.  L.  Betts,  Esq.,  of  Preston  Hall, 
near  Aylesford,  in  Kent ;  and  Mr.  Frosty  the  gardener  states,  that  <'  it 
was  obtained  by  impregnating  B.  cinnabarina  with  B.  nitida,  which 
latter  has  imparted  to  ^it  its  very  free  flowering  and  shruhhy  habit." 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  obtained  the  stock  of  plants,  and 
from  them  we  received  our  specimen. 

Having  grown  it  for  some  time,  those  gentlemen  state  it  succeeds 
well  in  the  greenhouse,  too,  and  the  blossoms  have  the  fragnmce  of  a 
Tea-Rose.  Some  of  the  Begonias  flourish  when  grown  in  the  dwelling- 
room  window,  and  the  species  B.  nitida,  from  which  the  seed  was 
obtained  of  B.  Prestoniensis,  is  one  that  is  often  seen  in  the  window;, 
we  think  therefore  that  this  new  and  brilliant  variety  will  also  flourish 
when  placed  there. 

Having  obtained  such  rich  coloured  Begonias,  having  flowers  of  a 
bright  yellow,,  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  rosy-red,  &c.,  by  attention  to 
impregnation  with  more  of  the  light-flowered  kinds,  other  beautiful, 
improved  varieties,  will  be  raised,  amply  repaying  ibr  any  labour 
bestowed. 

In  the  **  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  Part  II.,  there  is  an 
excellent  article  on  the  culture  of  Begonias,  ftc,  by  Mr.  Donald,  ibr- 
merly  a  foreman  in  the  Gardens  ;  he  observes— 

*'  In  regard  to  their  cultivation,  I  may  mention  that  Begonias  are  all 
stove-plants,  and  that  they  enjoy  a  moUt  atmosphere  of  about  80  degrees 
in  summer,  with  suflicient  shade  to  break  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun. 
In  winter,  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  dry,  especially  in  cloudy 
weather,  and  the  temperature  allowed  to  fall  as  low  as  58  degrees. 
Although  B»  Evansiana  and  others  will  stand  in  a  greenhouse,  still  even 
these  species  are  much  beneflted  by  heat  and  moisture  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  As  to  the  soil  most  congenial  to  their  nature, 
there  appear  to  be  various  opinions.  From  experience,  I  am  satbfied 
that  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  are  the  two  principal  materials ;  and 
for  the  kinds  that  grow  luxuriantly  these  should  be  used  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  bits  of  pots  or  charcoal  among  the  soil.  For  some 
species,  such  as  B,  eoccinea,  which  are  liable  to  damp  ofF,  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  may  be  less,  and  the  deficiency  made  op  with  silver 
sand.  Damping,  however,  cannot  altogether  be  attributea  to  soil,  but 
must  be  ascribed  to  bad  drainage,  or  to  moisture  when  the  plant  does 
not  require  it. 

*'  In  preparing  the  pots,  some  prefer  small  potsherds  for  drainage  : 
this,  in  mj  opinion,  is  almost  as  bad  as  using  sifted  soil ;  for  if  the 
crevices  are  small,  they  will  be  the  more  easily  filled  up.  For  an 
8-inch  pot,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  average  size  for  growing  a 
specimen  plant,  the  potsherds  should  not  be  less  than  three  inches 
across  ;  and  if  laid  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  properly 
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eorefed  with  pieces  ot  turf,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  roots  suifer- 
ing  from  df^mpi  if  water  is  judiciously  given. 

**  Begonias  being  in  general  plants  of  free  growth,  and  delighting  in 
fre^M  mnl,  it  is  necessary  to  repot  them  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year^ 
▼is.,  February  and  August ;  but  this  rule,  like  many  more  in  gardening, 
is  not  without  an  exception  :  one  plant  may  grow  faster  than  another 
imder  the  same  circumstances^  and  therefore  ought  to  be  repotted  when 
it  requires  it»  nothing  being  worse  for  any  plant  than  to  cramp  its 
roots. 

*'  As  Begonias  are  generally  intermixed  with  other  plants,  and  receive 
a  similar  supply  of  water,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  they  may  well 
present  a  sickly  appearance.  There  are  few  plants  that  require  a  more 
ubera]  supply  durmg  summer  than  they  do  ;  indeed  some  of  the  robust 
RTowing  sorts  will  flourish  with  their  pots  half  immersed  in  water ;  but, 
nke  other  plants,  they  require  a  season  of  rest,  at  which  time  compa- 
ratively little  moisture  is  required.  This  period  is  clearly  pointed  out 
by  nature.  In  October  all  the  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
begin  to  show  that  water  should  then  be  gradually  withheld ;  if  it  is 
continued,  some  begin  to  drop  their  leaves,  others  to  decay  at  the  root, 
or  assume  a  languid  appearance :  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  they 
should  be  kept  dry  from,  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  February. 
Daring  that  time,  if  water  is  given  once  or  twice  a  week  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  the  herbaceous  sorts  may  be  kept  quite  dry.  Although 
many  species  remain  green  and  healthy  in  winter,  the  growth  they 
make  is  but  trifling,  nor  should  they  be  induced  to  grow,  for  if  they  are 
deprived  of  the  season  which  Nature  has  provided  for  their  rest,  the 
best  of  management  will  not  compensate  for  it  in  twelve  months  after- 
wards. 

"  There  are  some  who  imagine  that  a  bushy  plant  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, unless  it  has  been  cut  down  in  winter,  or  pinched  back  during 
the  growing  season ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  B,  undulata,  or  any 
of  the  fibrous-rooted  sorts,  which  require  pruning,  are  cut  down  in 
winter,  the  root  will  in  all  probability  die,  and  if  pinched  back,  when 
are  they  to  flower?  To  such  as  B,  Evaruiana  the  knife  is  never 
required,  because  the  stems  die  down  annnually ;  and  it  is  never  neces- 
sary to  cut  such  as  B,  heraclei/olia  :  therefore  this  matter  rests  with 
the  tall-growing  sorts.  To  explain  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
what  functions  such  stems  perform.  Take  B.  undulata  for  an  example : 
every  stem  of  one  year's  growth,  notwithstanding  its  flowering,  is  a 
magazine  in  which  secretions  are  stored  for  the  support,  during  a  cer- 
tain time,  of  those  which  may  arise  from  its  base  tne  following  season, 
and  thus  the  stems  become  analogous  to  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  Orchids ; 
were  not  this  the  case,  suckers  would  rise  as  strong  without  the  stem 
as  with  it,  and  they  would  not  be  liable  to  damp  off,  although  it  should 
receive  an  injury.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  all  the  pruning  that  is 
necessary  is  to  cut  out  all  the  stems  above  two  years  old,  and  this 
should  be  done  in  spring,  when  the  plant  is  repotted,  in  order  to  give 
room  for  the  young  shoots. 

"  As  to  propagation,  perhaps  few  plants  are  so  easily  increased  as 
Begonias.     All  those  from  which  cuttings  can  be  taken  will  strike  freely 
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under  ordinary  treatment,  and  such  as  B,  Barkeri,  from  which  cuttings 
cannot  be  had,  may  be  abundantly  mukiptied  from  seed.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  when  gathered,  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
moist  situation^  where  the  seedUngs  may  be  shaded  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun." 

]«/. — Having  stems  erect,  branching,   not  fleshy  at  the  basct  leaves 

oblique,  ocute,  acute. 

B.  Ftseheri. — Stems  branched,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  dark 
crimson,  and  marked  with  a  few  small  white  spots.  Leaves  oblique^ 
about  two  inches  in  length,  slightly  toothed,  dark  green  abore,  quite 
smooth,  presenting  a  very  silky  appearance,  bright  crimson  beneath, 
and  singularly  crossed  with  large  green  veins.  Flowers  blush-coloured^ 
very  small,  and  generally  in  threes.     It  blooms  in  spring. — Brazil. 

B,  mpestris.Stems  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  small,  but 
strong,  of  a  brown  colour  when  young,  gradually  becoming  black,  aud 
resembling  a  bamboo  ia  appearance.  Leaves  oblique,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  waved  at  the  margins,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
beautifully  marked  on  the  surface  with  white  silvery-looking  spots. 
Flowers  pink,  generally  produced  in  spring.— Ifr««7. 

B.  acuminata, — Stems  somewhat  slender,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
height,  rising  in  great  profusion  from  the  bottom,  quite  smooth,  and 
very  little  swollen  at  the  joints.  Leaves  oblique,  about  three  inches  in 
lengthy  rather  narrow,  and  very  unequally  serrated.  In  general  they 
are  of  a  lively  greeu  colour,  tinged  with  crimson,  espedalTy  the  veins 
beneath,  which  are  thin]y  covered  with  white  hairs,  extending  down  the 
footstalks.  Flowers  pink,  in  clusters  of  from  eight  to  twelve  blooms, 
springing  from  the  axles  of  the  leaves,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  stems. 
It  continues  to  bloom  through  the  whole  year.— Jamaica.  . 

B.  hirtella  resembles  B.  acuminata  in  habit.  Stems  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  height,  quite  smooth,  and  slightly  striated.  Leaves  oblique, 
serrate,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  of  a  shining  pale  green 
colour,  and  hairy  on  both  sides.  Flowers  almost  white,  in  small  clusters, 
generally  produced  towards  the  top  of  the  stems.  It  blooms  during 
the  summer  months.     Syn.  B.  acuminata.— West  Indies. 

B,  Martiana.—  Stems  herbaceous,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height, 
a  little  swollen  at  the  joints,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  marked  with  r 
few  short  white  streaks.  Leaves  oblique,  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  unequally  toothed,  and  covered  with  a  gbiucous  bloom.  Flowers 
pink,  generally  in  pairs,  but  hi  great  profusion.  This  very  showy 
species  blooms  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Svn.  B.  diver- 
sifolia. 

B.  incamata. -^Sterna  about  four  feet  in  height,  swollen  at  the  joints, 
quite  smooth,  and  marked  with  a  few  short  white  streaks.  Leaves 
oblique,  about  six  inches  in  length,  dark  green,  waved  at  the  edges,  and 
thinly  set  with  short  hairs  on  the  surface  and  margins.  Floww  nink, 
m  clusters  of  about  sixteen  blossoms,  suspended  on  footstalks  about 
lour  inches  in  length.     Blossoms  throughout  the  season.— 3fexico. 

dmnuelled,  of  a  dull  crimson  colour  when  young,  and  marked  with  a 
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few  pale  green  streaks.  Leaves  oblique,  about  six  iaehcs  in  length, 
briglit  green  on  the  surface,  beautifully  marked  with  dark  green  shades 
underside ;  smooth  and  shining.  Flowers  pink,  in  dusters,  suspended 
by  rather  short  footstalks.     Syn.  B.  undulata. — Brazil, 

B.  Evansiana, — Stems  herbaceous,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height, 
enlarged  at  the  joiuts,  which  are  of  a  bright  crimson,  in  other  parts 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour.  Leaves  oblique,  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  kngth,  dark  green  on  the  surface,  and  red  beneath.  Flowers  pink, 
produced  in  loose  panicles,  which  continue  in  beauty  from  May  to 
September.  A  common  species  often  to  be  found  in  great  perfection  in 
the  window  of  the  cottager.     Syn.  B,  bnlbi/era,  B,  diseoior, — China, 

B.  undulata. — Stems  about  three  feet  in  height,  gradually  tapering 
towards  the  top,  seldom  branching  the  first  year,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
quite  smooth,  and  marked  with  short  white  streaks.  Leaves  oblong, 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  waved  at  the  edges,  pale  green, 
smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides.  Flowers  white,  in  large  clusters, 
hanging  down  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  stems.  It  blooms  in 
autumn. — Brazil, 

B,  argyro9tigma. — Stems  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  quite  smooth,  and  marked  with  numerous  narrow  white 
streaks.  Leaves  oblique,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  dark  green, 
quite  smooth,  and  singularly  blotched  on  the  surface  with  silvery  spots. 
Flowers  almost  white,  produced  in  loose  clusters,  suspended  by  rather 
slender  footstalks,  generally  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length.  It 
blooms  in  spring  and  summer.  Syn.  B,  maeulata,  B.  punctata, — South 
America, 

B,  odorata.-^ieras  about  three  feet  in  height,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
faintly  striated,  and  tinged  with  crimson  at  the  joints.  Leaves  oblique, 
about  eight  inches  in  length,  bright  green,  quite  smooth  and 
shining,  especially  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  pure  white,  in  large 
dusters,  suspended  on  rather  slender  footstalks,  generally  on  the  upp^r 
portion  of  the  stems.  Syn.  B.  suaveolens,  B,  sinuata.  It  blooms 
during  the  spring  months.— South  /Imerica, 

B,  sinuata, — This  is  closely  allied  to  B,  odorata  ;  the  stem,  leaves, 
and  even^the  flowers  appear  to  be  very  much  alike  in  both  species,  and 
both  bloom  at  the  same  season ;  but  it  differs  from  odorata  in  having 
the  veins  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
footstalks,  slightly  hairy.     Syn.^.  odorata, — South   America, 

B,  niYti/a.— Stems  woody,  long,  and  straggling,  requiring  a  trellis  to 
keep  them  up,  and  generally  becoming  bare  at  the  bottom.  Leaves 
oblique,  from  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
smooth  on  both  sides.  Flowers  pink,  in  clusters  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  blooms,  suspended  by  footstalks  about  ten  inches  in  length. — 
Ptnang, 

B,  aptera.  Very  like  B,  odorata,  except  in  the  stems,  which  are 
quite  green,  and  apparently  more  disposed  to  branch.  Leaves  oblique, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  quite  flat,  and  rather  long  pointed ;  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  smooth  and  shining.  Flowers  white,  and  produced 
in  graceful  dusters,  similar  to  those  of  B.  odorata.  Like  the  preceding 
it  blooms  during  summer  and  autumn. 
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B.  laurina. — Steins  very  strong,  about  four  feet  in  height,  hranching, 
green  when  young,  and  marked  with  a  few  white  spots.  Leaves  obUque, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  beautifully  serrated,  dark  green,  and  smooth 
on  both  sides.  Flowers  pink,  in  rather  small  clusters,  but  suspended 
in  a  graceful  manner  from  the  lateral  branches.  This,  with  tne  two 
preoe£ng,  blooms  during  the  summer  months. 

B,  s<mguinea. — Stems  about  three  feet  in  height,  of  a  dull  crimson 
colour,  and  quite  smooth.  Leaves  oblique,  about  six  inches  in  length, 
dark  green  above,  bright  crimson  beneath,  and  smooth  on  both  siaes. 
Flowers  almost  white,  produced  in  clusters  of  from  twenty  to  thir^ 
blooms  suspended  on  footstalks  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  It 
blooms  in  summer  and  autumn. — BrojnL 

B.  coccinea, — Stems  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  quite  smooth, 
of  a  dull  crimson  colour,  and  marked  with  a  few  pale  green  streaks. 
Leaves  obUque,  about  six  inches  in  length,  glaucous,  and  green  on  both 
sides.  Stipules  laree,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  membranaceous. 
Flowers  bright  scanet,  in  loose  panicles,  rising  from  the  axles  of  the 
leaves  towards  the  top  of  the  st«m.     Syn.  B,  rubra, — BrcusU, 

B,  ulmifolia  erows  about  three  feet  in  height,  branched,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  and  thinly  covered  with  short  hairs.  Leaves  ovate,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  serrate,  pale  green,  and  hairy  on  both  sides. 
Flowers  blush-coloured,  in  little  clusters,  suspended  by  short  footstalks 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem.  It  blooms  during  summer  and 
autumn. — South  America. 

B,  castaneafolia. — Stems  branched,  slender,  somewhat  swollen  at 
the  joints,  of  a  dull  green  colour.  Leaves  ovate,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  serrate,  pale  green,  and  smootli  on  both  sides.  Flowers 
blush  coloured,  borne  on  short  spurs  which  are  produced  in  autumn. 
Although  this  species  flowers  only  in  spring,  and  then  not  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  many  others,  still  it  possesses  a  neat  habit,  which  renders  it 
a  desirable  addition  even  to  a  small  collection, — Brazil, 

Leaves  ovate ^  obtuse,  often  equal  at  the  base. 

S.  semperjhrens. — Stems  almost  herbaceous,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  between  two  and  three  feet  in  height.  Leaves  about  two  inches  in 
breadth,  nearly  round,  differing  very  much  from  the  usual  oblique  form, 
bright  ereen,  smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides.  Stipules  rather  large, 
often  adhering  to  the  stem  after  the  leaves  have  dropped  off.  Flowers 
pure  white,  in  short  panicles,  rising  from  the  axils  of  the  young  leaves. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  species.  Syn.  B,  Hooheri,  B,  spatuJata,  B,  gran^ 
diflora, — Mexico. 

B,  cucullata.^Stems  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  smooth,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  slightly  tinged  with  purple  at  the  joints.  Leaves 
oblique,  quite  blunt,  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  dark  green^ 
and  smooth  on  both  sides.  Stipules  very  large,  fringed,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  Flowers  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species,  and  it 
sdso  keeps  in  bloom  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Syn,  B,  spafhulata, 
B*  semperjhrens,  B,  grandijtora, — Brazil, 

{To  be  continued,) 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

CcELiA   MACK08TACH,A   (Long-spiked).   a    «t«JVO[^tSeJ- 
fiJX,  Mptipo  which  has  bloomed  m  the  Belfast  Botanic  iiaraen. 

thn>e  partB  of  an  inch  long,  very  interesting  and  handsome.     (Figurea 

in  Botanical  Magazine,  4712.)  ,  strikinit 

PnvA  CHitE5Sis  (Synonyme,  Pitcaimia  coarctata).— A  very  s™"*» 

rornrf  thii  nxy  putty  ««wet.»s  plml  »»'  ""SriM  h«  i«- 

sereral  beautifiil  orange-coloured  flowers ;  *Xw  SKparts  of 
m  Botanieal  Magatine,  4716.)  discovered  in  Bolivia,  South 

SlPHOCAMPYLUS  ORBtONlANUS.— It  WaS  •l"^^'^*"  ™      .      fo^^,,   feet 

America,  by  D'Orbigny     The  »«^™  |~7,e  ne"rW  e"  ct.^  a^^^^  two 
high,   somewhat  straggUng ;  the  flowers  are  ^»"yj^    j,^  „d.    It 

a/d  a  half  inches  Ion?.  y.f^J'  '^-Z  £  Bol.W  m.azir., 
requires  to  he  grown  m  the  stove,     v'^'s"'^" 

4713.)  ,     ,       It   :-  in  heautifiil  bloom 

MiTRARiA  cocciNEA.-A  ^f -^"^'^y  Pj  Kew     It  has  numerous, 
m  the  greenhouse  of  the  Royal  hardens  of  Kew.     un 

blosso,^.  each  tubular  flower  near  two  >"*«.;i°°^^J^^^^^^        manner 

tz  T  3  ^rrrrx™  xr-asome^^^^^^^ 

^^The  following  beautiful  plants,  too.  arc  now  in  bloom  in  the  Royal 
-    ^  Dxlw^KiA  0KAH0»  SA.ovxKBA.-It  is  an  crect-gTOwing  plant,  with 
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hcath-like  foliBge ;  but  ImTing  had  iU  eiect  thoota  duty  atopped,  it 
forms  a  nice  bush.  The  flowers  are  of  an  orange  colour,  ^ith  a  red 
keel;  each  blossom  a  third  of  an  inch  aiiross,  produced  in  vast  pro- 
fusion.    (G,  for  Greenhouse.)  j      4      ii 

CiioKOZEMA  IIbnciimannii.— This  plant  grows  erect,  and  natunOAy 
becomes  naked  ;  but  when  due  attention  is  paid  ia  catting  off  the  lea4s, 
it  forms  a  charming  bush,  and  blooms  moat  |MX>fuael7.  Ita  roay- 
carmine  blossoms,  with  their  yellow  eye,  render  auch  buahes  very 
ornamental.  Plants  lialf  a  yard  high,  and  as  much  across,  are  charm- 
ing objects.  , 

Chorozeha  VARiTJM,  and  C.  cordatum,  aimihurly  treated  aa  the 
above,  and  forming  such  sized  bushes  which  are  very  suitable  for  a 
greenhouse,  not  taking  up  too  much  room,  and  in  profuse  bloom,  are 
very  handsome.     G. 

BoRONiA  MICROPUYI.LA. — A  ncat  bushy  plant,  half  a  yard  bi^ 
having  very  pretty,  delicate,  pinnate  folia^.  It  blooms  very  profusely, 
each  flower  half  an  inch  across,  white  tinged  with  lilac.  Grown  m 
contrast  with  the  bright  rose,  pink,  and  red-bloomed  kinds,  it  is  very 
pretty.     G. 

Dracophyllum  capitata. — The  long  wire-like  shoots,  having 
very  short  scaly-like  leaves,  have  a  singular  but  pretty  appearance,  and 
are  easily  twined  round  four  or  more  sticks,  or  romid  a  tubular-shaped 
wire  frame.  A  brush  is  formed  around  some  sticka,  half  a  yard  high, 
and  each  of  the  numerous  shoots  is  terminated  with  a  fine  head  of 
numerous  snowy-white  flowers.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  in  contrast  with 
the  rich  colours  of  others  has  a  cheerful  effect.     G. 

BoRONiA,  a  new  species^ — ^The  foliage  is  prettily  pinnate,  and  the 
fine  rosy- purple  flowers  are  borne  numerously  along  the  ahoots,  forming 
spikes  about  nine  inches  long.  Each  flower  is  three  parts  of  an  inch 
across.     A  neat  and  handsome  plant.     G. 

DiLWYNiA  FERRUGiNEA. — By  attention  to  stopping  the  shoots,  it 
forms  a  neat  bush,  two  feet  each  way.  Each  flower  is  three  parts  of 
an  inch  across,  of  a  bright  golden-yellow,  and,  produced  in  profoaion, 
renders  it  very  ornamental.     6. 

DiLWYNiA  suLPHUREA,— It  has  pretty  heath-like  foliage,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  sulphur  colour,  produced  numerously  in  tong 
spikes,  terminating  with  a  green  shoot  an  inch  lonjc  beyond  the 
blossoms.     G.  , 

Chorozbma  DidtsoNii.—It  had  been  fwrmed  to  a  neat  bush,  and 
was  a  profuse  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  an  orange  buff,  with  a  yellow 
eye,  and  dark  crimson  keel.  Each  blossom  three  parts  of  an  inch 
across.     Very  pretty.     G. 

Tropceoi-um  Lobbianum,  trained  like  a  bush  two  feet  and  a  half 
srirl'pfT^^  profusely  in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse;  its  rich  orange- 
iZt  flo^'^  "^^7  very  omamenUl.  Tropceolum  Hoekervanumfiaa 
ffi  dp™"'  ''?'^  *  P'''^*''^  hlooxx^T,  of  similar  habit  to  the  former; 

Prost  Jit  *  ^   "^  '"^  ^''"y  greenhouse,  or  outdoors  in  summer. 
like  a  nirrnw  f  ^'"'^  i-AsiANTHUs.— A  neat  shrubby  pknt,  somewhat 

being  nea^ar^^^^^^      '''^"'/     I'  ^^  ""  P~f««^  boomer,  eaih  bloaaom 
emg  near  an  inch  long,  tube-shaped,  in  the  way  of  Peutstemon  cam- 
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pamuUtty  white,  spotted  with  lilac,  and  being  produced  in  terminal 
panicled  spikes  renders  it  very  bandsome.     G. 

CALTTURKiB  viROATA. — A  neat  boshj  plant,  with  small  heath-like 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  spikes,  as  well  as  in  ter- 
minal bends,  white.  Each  blossom  is  in  form  and  size  like  one  of  the 
well-known  Sucifraga  (London  Pride),  and  has  a  quantity  of  its  central 
(thread-like)  filaments,  similar  to  a  wild  Hypericum  blossom.  It  is 
neat  and  pretty.     O. 

DiPLOPAVPVB  PRtmcuLostrs. — It  is  a  neat  bushy  plant,  two  feet 
high,  having  heath-like  foliage,  and  a  profusion  of  Michaelmas 
I>aiBy«8haped  flowers,  which  are  blue  at  first,  and  change  to  a  rich 
purple.  Each  blossom  has  a  yellow  centre  of  anthers,  and  the  blossom 
is  three-parts  of  an  inch  across.     G. 

LiLiuM  GiGANTEUM. — We  saw  this  truly  noble  plant  in  bloom  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  (late  Knight  and  Pen7*s  nnrsery),  of  King's- road, 
Chelsea.  The  plant  was  six  feet  high,  and  the  stem  eight  inches  in 
girth  at  the  bottom  part,  and  of  a  proportionate  stontness  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  flowers  are  about  six  inches  long,  white  with  dark  crimson 
inside.  It  is  really  a  magnificent  species.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  abont  fifteen  inches  long  and  ten  broad.  In  a  shady  stove  this 
and  several  other  stately  plants  were  growing  in  a  most  vigorous 
condition. 

The  following  comprises  new  or  rare  plants,  shown  at  the  exhibition 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  on  May  14th. 

Aphblandra  (New  Species). — Mr.  Van  Houtte  sent  this  hand- 
some plant.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib  there  are  alternate  white  bars.  Each  leaf  is  six  inches  long, 
about  three  broad,  very  beautiful. 

Rbododsndron  A17REUM  8UPERBUM. — Flowcrs  a  clcar  primrosc, 
spotted  with  deep  orange,  produced  in  large  heads ;  each  blossom  two 
and  a  half  inches  across ;  very  fine. 

B.  DKLiCATUM. — Flowers  pale  flesh  colour,  spotted  with  orange. 
Eadi  blossom  three  inches  across ;  very  fine. 

R.  GiBsoNii. — This  plant  was  six  feet  high  and  four  across,  covered 
with  flowers,  which  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  blush.  The 
blossoms  are  of  neat  form,  almost  like  one  of  the  best  shaped  flowers  of 
the  Canterbory  Bell. 

R.  Primultjm  elegans.— a  little  lighter  sulphur  colour  than 
aureum  snperbam,  but  beautiful. 

R.  Jem KiMsoN II. -^Flowers  a  pale  blush,  spotted  with  deep  orange  { 
very  pretty. 

R.  aureum.— Buff,  spotted  with  yellow ;  very  pretty. 

Mr.  Appleby,  of  Uxbridge,  showed  six  standard  plants  of  Dsut^ia 
GRACILIS,  four  feet  high.  The  branching  heads  were  drooping,  and 
as  full  of  bloom  as  it  appeared  possible  for  them  to  be.  We  saw  a 
quantitj  of  similar  plants  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  but  we  did  not  admire 
them  so  grown  in  either  instance. 

Bu9he$  of  them  have  a  much  better  appearance,  we  think.  It  is  a 
most  lovely  plant,  covered  with  its  snow-white  flowers.  It  has  a 
pretty  eflect. 
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Geranium  BouLi  DE  Nbiqe. — A.^  white  flowered  horse-shoe  leaved 
variety.  The  blossoms  are  nearly  round  in  form,  white,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  flesh-colour  sometimes. 

Fuchsia,  purple  ferfsction. — Tube  and  sepals  crimson,  corolla 
a  rich  purple.     It  is  one  of  the  reflexed  kinds ;  very  liandsome. 

F.  Duchess  of  Lancaster. — This  tube  and  sepals  waxy-white; 
corolla  a  beautiful  rosy-carmine,  tinged  with  violet.  The  flowers 
reflex  well.     It  is  an  elegant  variety. 

F.  Premier. — Flower  large,  of  the  dark  class ;  sepals  and  tube  of  a 
rich  dark  crimson ;  corolla  of  a  deep  plum-purple ;  reflexes  well,  and 
is  an  excellent  variety. 

Cinerarias. — There  were  but  few  new  ones  of  much  merit.  Sym- 
metry,  white,  laced  with  lavender,  is  very  pretty.  Lady  Hittne  Campbell 
(not  new),  white,  with  a  neat  blue  edging,  is  very  pretty.  Exquisite, 
white,  with  crimson  margin;  very  showy.  Amy  Robsart,  a  self- 
coloured  rosy- purple,  very  showv  and  distinct.  RoMlind,  white,  tipped 
with  purple,  and  a  drab-colourea  disc  (centre) ;  very  pretty.  Loveliness, 
rosy-crimson,  with  a  pure  white  ring  around  a  carmine  disc;  very 
pretty. 

Azalea  Rawsonii, — This  is  the  best  of  all  the  purple-coloured. 
Its  form  is  good,  and  it  makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the  fiery  coloured, 
whites,  &c.  Parsonii,  a  light  purple;  pretty.  Iveryana,  a  large, Jine 
shaped  /lower,  white,  striped  with  carmine,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer. 
This  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  greenhouse,  Broughtonii,  a  stout  and 
large  flower,  of  a  salmon  pink,  beautifully  spotted  with  dark.  Aurora, 
scarlet,  very  showy.  Fittata,  white  striped,  and  spotted  with 
violet. 

Epacris  Eclipse.— a  seedling,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch ;  bright 
scarlet,  with  a  white  tip ;  very  pretty. 

PoLToALA  coRDATA.— Tms  foHUS  R  dwarf  bushy  plant,  two  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  its  pretty  "blue,  white,  and  black"  flowers. 

Fribsia  PEDUNCULARI8.-— a  uCRt  dwarf  shrubby  plant,  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  flowers  are  whiter  and  have  much  the  resem- 
blance of  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lee,  of  Hammersmith. 

Tetrathbca  ERicivoLiA.—- Very  neat  (as  is  the  well-known  T. 
violacea).  The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  lilac  colour ;  nice  planta  for  the 
greenhouse. 

Felarooniums.'— There  were  some  collections  of  both  sections 
shown,  and  a  few  new  ones ;  but  the  next  exhibition  being  the  time  of 
their  grand  display,  we  omit  remarks  on  these  till  nett  month's 
Magazine. 

Orchid  plants  were  most  numerous,  and  extraordinarily  magni- 
ficent. We  have  not  space  at  present  to  give  particulars.  The  kinds 
were  what  are  generally  exhibited. 

Forced  Roses  were  extraordinary  fine,  some  of  Messrs.  Lane's 
being  about  six  inches  across.  The  kinds  shown  we  will  give  next 
month.  They  were  such  as  Giaut  de  Batiules,  Ducliess  of  Sutherland, 
Coupe  de  Hebe,  &c. 

Geranium  FLORiBUNDAM.«->The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  amall 
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blotch,  and  produced  in  vast  profusum,  forming  a  sheet  of  bloom.  It 
is  an  excellent  bedding  plant. 

Streptocarpus  biflor€8. — Plant  similar  in  appearance  to  S.  rhexii, 
but  a  more  iree  bloomer,  and  the  floivers  double  the  size  of  the  latter. 
Thej  are  produced,  too,  in  pairs  on  each  stem. 

LiLiuM  GiGAMTEUM.— It  stood  out  of  dooTS  Isst  wiutcr  in  Devon* 
shire,  where  (at  Messrs.  Yeitch's)  the^  had  seventeen  d^ees  of  frost, 
and  bulbs  in  the  ground  are  now  pushing  freely. 

Berberis  .  Darwinnii. — This  most  beautiful,  profuse  bloommg 
plant  has  proved  auite  hardy  in  every  part  of  the  country  during  the 
past  winter.  In  tne  conservatory  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  of  Kine's-road, 
we  saw  a  dense  bush,  four  feet  high  and  five  across,  crowded  in  every 
part  with  its  lovely  blossoms.  It  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  shrubbery. 


THE  INSTRUCTIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 

FLO  WEES. 

BY  MH.  PXTBR  MACRBNZIE,  OF  WIST  PLBJkN,  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

The  best  of  mortals  may  receive  useful  instruction  from  the  study  of 
flowers.  They  afford  subjects  for  contemplation  for  minds  that  are 
most  highly  cultivated ;  and  the  child  of  a  few  months  old  is  delighted 
with  their  appearance.  Even  in  the  study  of  a  simple  blossom,  we 
may  observe  striking  marks  of  God's  skill  and  goodness.  Fuller  tells 
us  in  what  ^ay  we  shonld  look  upon  the  flowers.  "  A  flower,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  best-complexioned  grass,  and  daily  it  weareth  God's  livery, 
.for  he  clotheth  the  grass  of  the  field.  In  the  morning,  when  it  ^roweth 
up,  it  is  a  lecture  of  Divine  Providence ;  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  cut 
down  and  withereth,  it  is  a  lecture  of  human  mortality. 

It  has  also  been  remarked,  If  in  the  long  and  sombre  months  of 
winter  our  love  of  Nature,  like  the  buds  of  vegetation,  seems  cold  and 
torpid,  yet  like  them  it  unfolds  and  reanimates  with  the  opening  year, 
and  we  welcome  long-lost  associates  with  a  glowing  cordiality,  as 
friends  in  a  foreign  clime  ;  and  then  what  a  rich  and  varied  succession 
is  it  ours  to  enjoy ! 

"  Fair  faftoded  Spring  emboioms  evory  grace. 
Throws  out  tho  anowdrop  and  the  crocus  firsts 
The  daisy,  primrose,  Yiolet  darklv  blue. 
And  polyanthus  of  unnnmberM  dyes, 
The  yellow  wallflower,  stainM  with  iron-brown, 
And  layiah  stock  that  scents  the  garden  round, 
From  the  soft  wings  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 
Anemonies :  auriculas  cnrich*d  * 
With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  Tolvet  leaveb, 
And  full  ranunculus  of  glowing  red. 
Then  comes  tho  tulip  race,  where  beauty  plays 
Her  idle  freaks ; 

Ko  gradual  bloom  is  wanting,  from  the  bud 
First-bom  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  tribe, 
Nor  hyaeinth,  of  purest  virgin  white, 
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Low  bent,  and  bluiliing  inward,  nor  jonquil 
Of  potent  fragrance ;  nor  nareiasua  fair 
As  o*er  the  fabled  fountains  lianging  still, 
Nor  brood  carnations,  nor  gay  spotted  pinks, 
Nor  8hower*d  from  every  bush  the  damask  i-ose, 
luBoite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells. 
With  hues  on  hues,  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breath  of  Nature  and  her  endless  bloom**' 

One  remarks^  tliat  it  maj  be  justly  i|uestioned  whether  works  of  art, 
however  rare  and  splendid,  can  yield  for  any  length  of  time  the  pleasure 
which  is  continually  excited  by  the  renovation  of  flowers  in  the  spring. 
When  they  come  up  with  the  smiling  faces  of  old  friends,  and  seem  to 
look  cheerfully  on  all  around,  how  many  feelings  and  ideas  are  asso- 
ciated with  them !  Pure  and  innocent  as  themselves,  they  are  the  just 
obiects  of  infantine  resard ;  they  offer  to  the  youthful  mind  a  never- 
failing  resource  of  rational  enjoyment ;  they  are  cheering  in  old  age, 
and  yield  a  calm  and  elegant  satisfaction,  which  pleases  without  agita- 
tion, and  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  health  and  mind.  The  old 
man  who  walks  abroad  in  a  fine  spring  morning,  when  the  air  is  fresh 
and  the  flowers  are  opening  to  the  sun,  feels  his  spirit  renovated,  and 
his  heart  expands  with  joy.  The  productions  of  the  woods  and  hedges 
remind  him  of  those  which  he  h^s  gathered  with  companions  who  have 
perhaps  lone  since  departed.  Sometliing  of  melancholy  feeling  may 
be  connected  with  the  recollection  of  them,  but  it  is  a  melancholy  which 
bids  fair  to  render  the  heart  better.  He  recalls  to  mind  the  seasons 
in  which  he  has  seen  them  bloom  and  fade  around  him,  and  they  appear 
as  so  many  emblems  of  his  own  mortality.  He  may  sigh  to  think  that 
**  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  the  goodiiness  thereof  as  the  flower  of  the 
field,"  yet  they  still  remind  him,  that  as  the  loveliness  of  Nature  is 
restored  by  the  breath  of  the  vernal  season,  so  shall  the  dead  arise  from 
the  winter  of  the  grave  to  light  and  immortahty.  He  remembers  that 
there  is  a  country  which  the  sacred  writers  compare  to  a  garden, 
watered  by  the  river  of  life,  and  producing  a  tree  whose  fruit  shaU  never 
fail,  in  which  the  unfading  flowers  of  kindness,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
transplanted  from  the  bleak  and  churlish  atmosphere  of  this  lower 
world,  where  even  now  they  bring  forth  abundant  fruits  of  refreshment 
and  consolation,  shall  blossom  for  ever  with  their  beauty  undiminished, 
and  their  lustre  unimpaired. 

Well  may  we  say  what  another  has  done  before  us.  What  a  desdate 
place  would  a  world  be  without  a  flower!  It  would  be  a  banquet 
without  a  welcome,  a  face  without  a  smile,  a  firmament  without  a  star* 
But  happily  such  a  world  is  -not  ours,  and  the  love  of  flowers  seems  a 
naturally  implanted  passion,  without  any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a 
motive.    Truly  indeed  does  Cowper  say, 

**  Tliat  man  immured  in  cities  still  retains 
llis  iobom,  inextinguishablo  thirst 
Of  mml  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
By  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may. 
The  most  onfumishM  ifith  the  menns  of  life,       ^      < 
Aud  they  that  never  pass  the  brick  wall  bound 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
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Yet  feel  the  borning  ioitinci :  overhetid 
Satpend  their  crazj  boxes,  planted  tlilck, 
And  water*d  duly,  there  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fngment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there. 
Sad  witnesses  how  close  pcotman  r^els 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  Nature  when  he  can  no  more.** 

In  conclusion ;  when  an  indiridanl  is  enabled  by  the  light  of  science 
to  study  flowers,  they  will  be  found  to  be  surpassin^y  rich  in  instruc- 
tion, admirably  fitted  to  fill  the  mind  with  ennobling  thoughts  and 
delightful  emotions. 

Scientific  attainments,  we  are  told,  aid  us  in  ascending,  by  means 
of  the  ladder  of  Nature,  towards  that  ''Light  inaccessible  *'  in  which  the 
glorious  Jehovah  ever  dwells ;  and  constrains  us  to  join  the  celestial 
company  in  their  rapturous  anthem,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to 
receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  for  Thou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created," 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  Pavon.    (Chili  JPine  or  AraueariaJ. 

Araucaria  is  derived  from  Aratjcos,  a  name  applied  to  the  natives 
of  those  districts  of  Chili  where  the  tree  is  indigenous.  This  noble  tree 
is,  without  exception,  the  greatest  ornament  amongst  conifers.  Its 
beautiful,  regular  pyramidal  form,  and  the  sombre  green  of  its  foliage, 
command  general  admiration.  It  is  indigenous  to  southern  Chili,  from 
35^  to  60^  latitude,  where  it  is  found  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Andes  mountain-chains,  often  reaching  the  snow-line,  and  never  1,500 
to  2,000  feet  below  it.  According  to  Phron,  the  male  tree  never 
exceeds  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  while  the  female  often  attains  150  feet. 
It  forms  vast  forests,  and  in  such  has  a  pillar-like  trunk,  clear  of 
branches  for  three-fourths  of  its  entire  height;  but  when  standing 
sii^e,  it  will  probably  be  clothed  with  branches  from  the  base. 
Biwches  in  regular  whorls,  by  8  to  12  in  the  lower,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  number  and  length  to  the  summit,  thus  forming  a  beautiful 
pyramidal  cone.  They  spread  horizontally,  when  young,  rather  ascend- 
ing in  a  curved  manner  near  the  top.  The  lower  ones,  on  account  of 
their  length  and  weight,  rather  pendent,  but  with  their  extremities 
curved  upwards.  Leaves  1}  inch  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile,  stiff, 
straight,  mucronate,  in  whorls  of  7  to  8,  imbricated,  smooth,  shining, 
deep-green,  entirely  clothing  the  branchlets.  They  also  remain  on  the 
body  of  the  larger  branches  and  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  in  young 
trees  the  whole  trunk  is  covered  with  them,  though  more  apart,  tamed 
back,  closely  lying  to  the  stem,  as  the  tree  increases  in  circumference. 
Cones  6  inches  long,  globular,  egg-shaped,  dark-brown,  with  scales 
beautifully  imbricated,  and  produced  on  the  extremities  of  the  boughs. 
One  tree  has  often  20  to  30  cones,  each  containing  200  to  300  seeds, 
which  are  I  to  1|-  inches  long,  wedge-shaped,  brown,  edible,  and  con- 
stitute almost  the  sole  subsistence  of  the  natives  of  the  district.  In  its 
native  habitats  it  is  generally  found  growing  luxuriantly  in  soils  with  a 
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roclty  substrstum,  where  kept  moist  by  rains  and  fells  of  snow.  In 
this  countrv,  a  deep,  dry  Bandy  loam  seems  to  be  its  faTonnte  soil.  It 
is  remaTkabie  for  ita  huge,  long,  serpent-like  spreading  Tools,  often  2  to 
3  feet  thick,  which  lie  over  the  rocks.  The  wood  is  nard  and  dorabk, 
yellowish-white,  fibrous,  and  beautifully  reined  ;  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish,  and  easily  to  be  worked.  It  is  used  for  ship -building,  but 
is  rather  too  heayy_  for  masts.  Yields  a  resin,  applied  to  medical  pur- 
poses, while  a  spirituous  liquor  is  extracted  from  the  seeds,  which  are 
also  preserved,  or,  after  being  boiled  and  dried  again,  reduced  into  flour. 
Independently  of  its  great  value  as  a  timber-tree,  and  other  escellent 
qualities,  in  its  native  country,  it  cannot  be  enough  appreciated  in 
Britain  for  its  hardiness  and  ornamental  appearance  ;  and  no  plant  can 
be  used  with  greater  eff'ect  in  distinguishing  particular  spots  of  country 
appropriated  to  art.     It  should  be  on  erery  gentleman's  lawn !    U  is 
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both  elegant  and  unique ;  and  if  sheltered  during  frosty  weather,  so  as 
to  keep  ofP  that  rustiness  of  colour  which  a  free  exposure  to  the  seasons 
hringB  with  it.  It  will  well  repay  the  trouble  in  sprrag  time. 

With  r^;ard  to  what  is  the  best  mode  of  propagating  this  tree,  there 
is  but  one  opinion— rabing  from  seeds.  Bottom  heat  is  invariablj 
recommended ;  and  the  seeds  should  be  inserted  to  the  depth  of  about 
H  inch,  in  larse  boxes  or  pans  filled  with  free  loamy  soil,  which  should 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  When  two  years  old,  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation,  in  the 
open  ground,  carefully  guarding  them  from  excess  of  moisture,  and,  in 
frosty  weather,  from  excess  of  cold.  Those  raised  in  hot-houses,  green- 
bouses,  &c.,  certainly  look  better ;  but  when  planted  in  their  final 
situation,  in  exposed  places,  the  former  soon  take  the  lead.  Planted 
by  the  seaside  in  Norfolk,  they  hare  made  shoots  about  I  foot  in  length 
in  one  season. 


GLOXINIAS,  THEIR  TREATMENT,  WITH  A  LIST  OF  A 

FEW  OF  THE  CHOICEST. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  BUBLBY,  OF  WBLLINOTON  TrVBSBBT,  ST.  J0HN*8  WOOD,  LONDON. 

Op  the  rast  number  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  now  cultivated, 
there  are  but  few  possessing  more  beauty  and  variety  than  OloxinaU, 
and  I  think  there  is  not  another  genus  of  plants  that  gives  us  so  much 
of  their  beautv  as  Gloxiniaa  do.  They  are  easv,  too,  of  cultivation, 
which  is  an  aaditional  recommendation.  I  shall  here  give  some  plain 
particulars  how  they  may  be  cultivated  to  that  perfection  they  are 
capable  of,  their  period  of  blooming,  with  other  matters  concerning 
them,  and  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  with  their  colours,  to 
enable  readers  who  would  wish  to  form  a  collection  to  select  therefrom ; 
and  those  that  have  a  small  collection,  and  wish  to  add  to  the  same, 
they  will  find  the  varieties  undermentioned  to  give  the  greatest  satis- 
fiMJtion. 

Of  the  soil  best  adapted  ibr  Gloxinias^  there  has  a  great  deal  been 
said  and  written  ;  the  fact  is,  most  gardeners  have  their  own  little  way 
of  mixing  the  soil,  some  liking  it  rough,  and  others  fine,  &c. ;  but  they 
will  be  found  to  succeed  best  in  the  compost  I  now  describe.  Supposing 
the  bulb  U  about  the  size  of  a  filbert  nut,  a  pot  forty-eight-sized,  must  be 
used  for  the  first  potting,  ana  the  compost  to  consist  of  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  one  part  hazel-loam,  and  two  parts  peat, — the  whole  to  be  mixed 
well  t^ether,  and  to  be  used  in  a  moderately  rough  state.  A  sprink- 
ling of  sand  may  be  used,  to  keep  the  soil  free.  In  potting,  use  clean 
pots ;  and  the  crocks  to  be  clean  too,  as  nothing  is  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  growth  of  most  plants  than  thorough  good  drainage.  Afler 
the  plants  are  ready  for  another  shift,  which  may  easily  be  ascertained 
by  the  roots  having  filled  their  first  pot,  they  must  be  shifted  into  twenty- 
fonr^sised  pots,  using  for  compost  as  follows: — One  part  leaf-mould,  one 
part  hazel-loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part  rotten-dung  from  an  old 
melon  bed.  Let  the  above  be  mixed  well  tosether,  and  used  in  as 
rough  a  state  as  possible,  along  with  a  sprinkling  ef  sand  to  keep  it 
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open.  After  the  roots  have  filled  the  pot,  thej  may  still  have  another 
shift ;  and  when  large  plants  are  required  for  exhibiting,  or  for  show 
in  greenhouse,  the  pots  used  for  this  {)ottiag  must  be  sixteen-sized. 
The  compost  too  for  them  most  consist  of  one-third  hazel-loam, 
broken  in  lumps,  aud  one- third  rotten  dung  from  an  old  melon  bed, 
to  be  well  mixed,  and  used  as  rough  as  possible.  In  potting  for  the  first 
shift,  let  the  soil  be  pressed  but  little ;  in  &ct,  in  all  the  various  pot- 
tings  the  soil  should  be  but  just  pressed  moderately  tight,  as  the  fre- 
quent watering  will  enable  it  to  sink  sufficiently  close  together.  After 
the  plants  are  potted  they  should  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
stove,  and  kept  very  close  for  a  few  days  to  start  them  in  fresh  growth, 
which  may  be  discontinued  and  the  plants  put  in  a  nlace  where  they 
will  receive  a  little  air  by  day.  When  rotted  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
fresh  mould,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth,  especially  before  they  bloom, 
and  while  in  bloom,  they  must  be  occasionally  watered  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  which  will  greatly  strengthen  'tlie  colour  of  the  flowers.  As  the 
shoots  get  long,  which  in  some  varieties  they  are  apt  to  do,  they  must  be 
pegged  down  with  care  on  theaoU  on  the  pot,  and  they  will  form  fine  dwarf 
neads,  and  bloom  profusely.  No  other  remark  on  them  is  necessary 
while  in  bloom,  as  they  merely  require  to  be  watched  to  see  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  When  the  plants  have  done 
blooming,  watering  should  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  pots  be 
placed  in  some  dry  situation  on  a  shelf,  in  a  shed  or  greenhouse,  where 
they  should  remain  for  about  two  or  three  months,  quite  dry.  When 
the  season  for  potting  arrives,  they  may  then  be  turned  out  of  the  pots 
they  have  been  resting  in,  and  repotted  in  twenty-four-sized  pots,  in  the 
compost  recommended,  shifting  them  as  they  advance,  in  growth,  as 
before  stated.  When  varieties  are  purchased  first  from  the  nursery 
they  are  generally  received  in  sixty-sized  pots,  they  should  be  shifted 
into  forty-eight-sized. 

The  time  of  Potting.  That  depends  on  the  time  they  are  required 
to  bloom ;  viz.,  if  required  for  exhibition  purposes,  they  must  be  started 
to  meet  the  time  as  near  as  possible.  Now  *'/or  a  guide,"  Sup- 
posing plants  were  required  in  bloom  in  June,  the  old  bulbs  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  they  have  been  resting  in  about  January ; 
potted,  and  be  kept  warm ;  and  being  kept  growing,  in  June  they  will 
be  in  fine  bloom,  and  thev  will  continue  in  beauty  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  and  form  one  of  tlie  principal  attractions  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 

The  following  are  a  few  good  varieties : 

Marie  Fan  Uoutte,  white  and  carmine,  blotch  a  fine  large  flower* 

Napoleon,  carmine-red  and  white. 

Petoniana,  white,  with  crimson-throat,  fine  flower. 

Alba  Grandijlora,  pure  white,  very  fine. 

Argryostignid  Splendens,  deep-purple  with  a  fine  white  throat,  and 
the  foliage  beautifully  striped ;  a  fine  variety. 

Barrone  de  Vriere,  mottled  lilac. 

Carminata  Splendent,  fine  rich  crimson,  large  flower. 

Daphne,  pink,  edged  with  white. 

Godfiroi  de  BauilUm,  fine  blue. 
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Brvndu,  blush,  with  eartfiine  tliroal. 

Madam  Matibrvii,  bright-row,  fine. 

SpeetiAilU,  fioe  lai^  pnrple  fitnrer. 

Vietoria  Ktffina,  lilac  MHsh,  w(th  intnise  parrile  thftnt. 

The  ab«n  liat  emftnuiea  some  of  the  best,  xnd  omits  a  place  hi  etery 
eoUection.  For  a  larger  tiollectloii  other  beautiAil  tfisfmct  Tuietiea 
rbKf  be  obUined,  there  now  being  one  hundred  and  forty  kind*  in 
enhivatioa. 


PLANS  OF  FLOWER-GAEDENS.— By  T.  Rhtger,  Eso. 

Ho.  6. 


'ISJi. 


Wbfn  houses  are  in  pairs,  with  the  entrances  close  to  each  oUier,  and 
the  front  gardens  separated  by  ■  dwarf  fence,  such  as  may  be  over- 
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looked  from  the  approach-walks  Co  the  hoosett  I  am  iocUned  to  prefer 
laying  oat  the  frontages  similar  to  each  other,  as  seen  in  the  above 
ll^sign,  and  which  I  lately  adopted  at  the  front  of  two  honses  recently 
erected.  The  clumps,  as  indicated,  are  on'  grass,  and  the  walks  have 
grass  verges  round  against  the  borders.  The  four  small  round  dumps 
are  embellished  witn  ornamental  basket-work.  The  effect  of  the 
designs  being  similar  is,  that  it  renders  them  more  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  more  complete  as  a  whole  than  if  they  were  varied.  The  case 
would  be  different  if  the  fence  between  the  gardens  was  sufficiently  hieh 
to  exclude  the  view  from  each  other.  In  the  design,  a  a  represents  the 
houses;  bd,  the  areas. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Hybrids. — ^Your  remarks  on  hybridising,  induce  me  to  inquire  if 
any  experiment  has  been  made  with  the  different  species  of  lychnis,  as 
I  think  a  race  of  singular  beauty  might  be  obtained,  between  fhlgens 
or  coronata  and  the  old  hardy  scarlet  of  our  gardens.  If  a  variety 
could  be  raised,  combining  the  robust  constitution  of  the  latter  with  the 
large  blossoms  of  the  former,  I  think  the  successful  florist  would  be 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains.  Such  an  experiment  has  been,  this  year, 
attempted  in  my  conservatory ;  but  not  having  the  hardier  species, 
chalcedonica,  in  my  earden,  coronata  was  the  mother,  or  rather  in- 
tended mother  ;  for  the  whole  flower-stem  was  accidentally  broken  off, 
after  the  individual  blossoms  had  received  the  pollen.  I  am  not  myself 
a  heath  grower,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  some  skilful  cultivator  of  this  lovely  race,  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
hardy  British  species  with  the  exquisite  race  of  South  Africa.  I  pre- 
sume that  no  pnysiological  bar  to  the  union  exists,  which  peradventure 
might  prevent  a  combination  of  the  ericas  of  the  Cape  with  the  men- 
ziesias  of  Ireland ;  if  not,  how  beautiful  would  the  large  blossoms  of 
one  appear,  when  suffused  with  the  glowing  hues  of  the  other.  As  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  interesting  little  hardy  shrub,  known  as  firyanthus 
erectus,  is  a  true  menziesia,  it  might  be  well  to  test  its  capabuities  as 
the  parent  of  a  new  race.  Obstacles  to  tbe  union  of  various  heath  worts 
seem  to  exist ;  as  I  am  told  that  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester  failed 
in  raising  crosses  between  Rhodothamnns  Kamschaticus  and  some 
species  orrhododendron,  while  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  hybrid  between 
Rhododendron  dauricum  atrovirens,  which  has  flowjered  and  is  very 
distinct,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
who  I  believe  possess  the  whole  stock,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  tells 
me  that  he  cannot  procure  a  union  between  the  Azalea  indicas  and  the 
fine  Ghent  varieties,  though  so  many  fine  seedlings  of  each  have  been 
rabed  by  him.  I  see  that  Messss.  Rollisson  have  succeeded  in  raising 
seedlings  between  Rhododendron  Javanicum  and  some  hardy  species, 
and  I  believe  the  same  result  has  been  accomplished  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  see  orange  and  yellow  added 


to  the  oihet  colotin  of  this  glorious  race.  I  do  not  «t)w  many  bulbs, 
but  hating  obserred  at  this  early  season  a  strong  head  of  flowers  of  the 
BeUadonna  lily,  trhich  had  been  forced  into  bloom  by  having  been 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  which  receives  heat  from  the  kitchen 
chimney,  I  dnsted  the  stigma  with  the  pollen  of  a  fine  Amaryllis 
platypetala,  and  am  hopefbl  regarding  the  result  of  the  experiment ; 
out  the  pollen  of  the  Belladonna  had  had  no  effect  on  the  Amaryllis.-^ 
A  Dkvoniak.— Gontfejier's  Chromele. 

Cantua  DBPSNDIEK8.— For  the  last  month  I  hare  had  a  fine  plant 
covered  with  bloom,  and  it  is  likely  to  have  a  long  succession  too.  It 
is  a  last  year's  plant,  and  during  winter  was  kept  in  a  dry  greenhouse, 
at  its  warmest  part,  and  in  March  I  had  it  taken  into  the  stove.  It  is 
a  splendid  flowering  plant. — A  Torksrirkman,  near  Leeds, 

Spotonths  Pelaroociium. — ^That  whatiseaUed  "spot"  exists 
more  or  less  every  year  cannot  be  denied,  and  generally  firom  August  to 
January.  To  many  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  mysterious  things 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  this  popular  flower,  and  has  been 
handled  both  by  growers  and  writers  witn  some  timidity,  some 'attri- 
buting the  eause  to  one  thing  and  some  to  another ;  but  as  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone,  the  matter  has  been  settled  in  mj  own  mind  long 
ago.  My  belief  is,  that  tiie  sole  cause  of  spot  is^toamueh  wet  received 
M  the  plants  just  before  and  after  they  are  cut  down.  How  often  are 
pwnts  cut  down  while  in  a  perfectly  soddened-  state !  This  may  be 
xegurded  as  the  first  step  to  spot,  and  such  a  practice  should  always 
be  avoided.  A  little  consideration  will  prove  this  system  to  be  per- 
fectly wrong;  lor  when  plants  are  cut  down  in  a  wet  state  they  bleed, 
and  in  many  instances  I  have  known  them  bleed  to  death.  The 
Pelargonium  cannot  be  too  dry  when  it  is^oot  down ;  and  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth  the  moisture  may  bemcreased.  Another  precursor 
of  spot  is,  that  in  many  places  the  plants  are  allowed  to  stand  out  of 
doors  exposed  to  all  weathers,  &c.,  after  they  are  cut  down,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  their  constitution ;  and*when  they  are  watered  every 

Slant  receives  some,  whether  it  requires-  it-  or  not,  and  this  is  often 
one  with  a  large  rosed  watering-pot.  Such  a  course  I  very  much 
disapprove  of,  and  those  who  follow  it  can  expect  nothing  less  than  the 
spot  for  their  pains ;  besides,  after  the  plants  are  watered  at  nieht,  a 
storm  may  perchance  **  blow  up,"  and  still  thev  are  unprotecteu,  the 
plant  that*  has  had  too  much  water  already  still  receiving  more.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  myself,  have  seen 
the  pots  full  of  water  two  or  three  days  after  rain.  Is  not  this,  I 
would  ask,  injurious  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant  ?  A  dirty,  broken 
firame  is  equally  objectionable,  and  I  believe  it  helps  to  bring  about 
spot ;  but  if  the  tmme  is  clean,  the  lights  washed,  and  the  glass  mended, 
ik  is  very  serviceable  till  September;  neverthelesa  the  plan.ti  ^ould 
have  abundance  of  air,  the  lights  only  being  on  during  damp  weather, 
and  at  night  air  shoold  be  given  by  tilting  the  lights  at  the  back.  The 
plants  should  also  stand  on  some  hard  level  bottom,  for  too  much  cafe 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  them  for  some  time  after  tKey  are  qi^t  down. 
It  is  very  dicouraging  to  a  gardener  to  see  his  plants  in  such  a  state  as 
the  spot  brings  them  to,  af&r,  as  he  thinks,  he  has  done  all  he  could 
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to  prevent  it.  The  plants  require  to  be  eonstaotlj  gone  over  and  the 
spotted  leaves  removedj  and  other  extra  trouble  taken»  which,  if  com* 
menced  well  at  the  proper  tijme,  could  haive  been  saved, — (J.  Dobson, 
in  The  Florist,) 

Destruction  of  the  WiREvoRMt** Thinking  that  a  brief  aoeonnt 
of  a  very  simple  and  efficacious  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  wire- 
worm  may  either  tend  to  ooninid  the  practical  value  of  some  of  iIm 
essays  that  may  be  written  on  the  suluect»  or  by  its  publication  benefit 
the  community^  I  beg  permission  to  lay  the  few  necessary  particulars 
before  the  Journal  Committee. 

That  I  may  not  appear  to  assume  what,  in  this*  I  have  no  title  tov 
viz.,  the  merit  either  in  theory  or  practice  of  the  plan,  1  must  state  that 
it  was  oommunicated  to  me  a  few  davs  ago  by  my  relatkm,  Mr.  Charle« 
Cbaruocky  of  Holmfield-house,  who  himself  received  it  from  Sir 
William  Cooke.  Some  few  years  ailer  his  entry  on  bia  farm.  Mr.  C. 
was  complaining,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  William»  of  the  injury  his  crops 
had  sustained  nom  wireworm»  and  lamenting  thit  there  was  no  lutewa 
way  of  destroying  them.  Sir  William  then  inlbmed  him  that  he  ha4 
beard  of  and  adopted  a  plan  which  had  proved  perfectly  effective^  and 
which  Mr.  C.  subse^eutly  followed  with  the  same  sucoeas. 

In  lieu  of  the  ordinary  top-dressing  with  rape-dust,  apply  to  the 
land,  and  plough  or  harrow  well  in,  5  owt.  per  acre  m  rape-oake, 
cmshed  into  lumps,  of  about  the  sice  of  half-mch  ground  bones^  and 
the  result  will  be  that  the  wireworms  will  congrc^te  on  these  lumps  of 
cake,  devouring  them  with  such  avidity  as  to  become  glutted,  and 
perish  either  from  repletion,  or  from  the  peculiar  propertiea  of  tike  rape, 
or  from  the  combinea  effects  of  the  two*  Rape-dust  will  not  answer 
tibe  purpose,  because  it  presents  no  surface  upon  which  the  worms  osn 
fix  tnemselves,  and  no  substance  into  which  they  can  eat  thur  way« 
Perceiving  that  a  satisfactory  result  was  being  attained  in  the  first  field 
to  which  the  cake  was  applied,  Mr.  Chamock  took  up  and  eiamined 
many  of  the  lumps,  and  found  them  full  of  the  defunct  and  expiring 
enemy^  The  practice  waa^  of  coarse,  followed  throughout  the  farm 
where  the  worm  prevailed,  until  in  a  year  or  two  the  land  was  per- 
fectly freed,  and  that  without  any  recurrence  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  Chamock  has  also  on  several  occasions  since  had  recourse  to  the 
same  means  for  preserving  his  carnations  (wthich  are  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  wireworm),  aad  he  has  invariably  witnessed  the  same 
satisfactory  result. 

The  plan  is  so  simple,  and  appsrently  so  efficacious,  that  I  need  not 
dilate  further  upon  it  than  to  remind  diose  who  may  be  disposed  to  try 
it,  that  whilst  they  may  hope  to  destroy  the  worm  they  will  certain^ 
add  a  rich  fertiliser  to  their  land  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned,  that  the  land  to  which  Mr.  Charaock 
applied  the  remedy  is  a  dry  soil  on  the  magnestan  limesUme,  and  I 
believe  Sir  W.  Cooke's  was  the  same ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  would  not  be  equally  efficacious  in  other  soils.— J.  M^  H. 
Ch ARNOCK.—  (Journal  of  Bayal  AffHeultMral  Society.) 


kardy  «r  tendei  an■lllal^  HdiotropM,  Pehi^niomfl,  Verbena),  Petu- ' 
niai,  CelHos,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  &c.,  mny  be  nttended  to  at  once. 

We  hme  frequently'  called  the  atteatlon  of  our  young  readers  to  the 
desirability  of  poying;  strict  attendoa  to  the  judicHMia  arratigemeBtB  of 
flowering  plants,  aa  regards  iieigbt  and  harmony  of  eolourinf;.  It  i« 
trae  that,  of  late  years,  thji  mbject  has  become  a  matter  of  study 
amongst  gardeners,  and  great  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  )daee 
in  this  respect ;  stUl  w«  are  far  from  supposing  that  vre  have  arrived 
at  perfectioB.  Always  bear  in  mind — if  oeauty,  order,  and  effect  are 
desired — that  attention  to  tbi^  next  to  a  well  laid-out  flower-garden,  m 
essential  to  their  full  developmaat.  In  producing  wHI  arranged  con- 
trasts, the  different  shadea  of  colour  muat  be  as  distinct  from  eaeh  othc-i 
aa  possible  !  for  instance,  white  should  never  be  placed  in  contact  with 
yellow,  or  deep^blue  with  crimson  ;  bat  white  forms  &  good  eontrxst 
with  Uue  or  red,  blue  lo  ornnge,  yellow  to  purple  or  violet,  dark  mm- 
son  to  ligfat  blue,  and  scarlet  should  be  placed  near  those  which  have  a 
profuse  green  foliage,  as  red  and  green  form  the  best  oontmat.  Orange 
and  violet  do  well.     Greenish -yellow  and  rose  contrmst  well. 

The  only  attention  now  required  with  such  is  to  water  freely,  beiiw 
careful  it  does  not  pass  off;  tie  up,  &e.  I^nka  and  Carnations  will 
require  due  ore  in  securing,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  pipings 
of  Knks  may  be  taken  off,  and  towards  the  end  layers  of  some  earir 
Carnations  be  made.  Thin  away  extra  flower-bnds.  Dahlias  will 
require  secorn^  and  tbin  out  the  shoots,  so  as  only  to  retain  about 
four  or  ftve.  Stop  the  leading  stem,  to  give  support  to  the  side  ones. 
CuttingB  will  soon  strike  root.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  water  daily  a 
good  supply  at  once  :  a  portion  of  mulchy  manure,  spread  over  the 
roots,  is  very  beneficial.  Seeds  of  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbary  Bells, 
Scabiousi  &c ,  should  now  be  sown  for  nest  year's  blooming.  Auricnla 
and  Polyanthus  must  be  kept  in  a  shady  but  airy  place.  Prepare  the 
conpost  for  ra-pottiog  in  next  month.  Sow  seed  as  early  as  ripe. 
pBBty-sced  also  sew.     (See  Articles  on,  &c.) 

New  FLowESB.~Let  attention  be  giveo  to  bybridiiing,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  improved  varieties^.  Rosea-:  maggota  often  infest  the  buds  ; 
oarefully  examine  and  destroy.  Green-fly,  too,  stop  at  first  by  fumiga- 
tion, &c.  (See  Articled  on.)  Chrysanthemoms  :  young  plants  should 
be  prepared  for  the  autumn.  Violets  for  next  year's  blooming,  attend 
to  beds  of,  &c.    (See  Articles  upon.) 
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IN  nXB  QHSBlf  KOUMi,  *€. 

The  greenhouse  plants  may  now  he  placed  out  of  doors ;  let  them  he 
duly  watered,  for  if  allowed  to  flag,  the  result  is  the  leaves  «re  damaged. 
Moss  spriukled  between  the  pots  keeps  the  soil  cooL 

The  house  will  now  have  to  be  kept  gay  and  sweet  by  Balsams^ 
Globe  Amaranthus,  Cockscombs^  Brachycoma,  &c.  Re-pot  as  required, 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state.  Achimenes  will  now  he  coming 
into  bloom ;  they  repay  for  every  attention.  Cuttings  of  nearly  au 
greenhouse  plants  shoiUd  now  be  put  off :  May  and  ^ne  are  the  bait 
.months  for  that  purpose.  Cinerarias  are  higmy  ornamental,  and  well 
worth  encouraging.  Any  done  blooming  and  seed  collected,  if  required, 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  entire  into  a  bed  of  rich  soil,  where 
there  b  a  shade  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock.  There  they  will  flouriali, 
and  supply  an  increase  for  next  year's  bloom.  Cuttings  of  Roses  may 
be  put  in,  and  will  soon  strike.  Camellias  that  have  been  forwarded  by 
forcing  the  shoots  and  buds  should  now  be  placed  in  a  cooler  situatioi^ 
to  give  vigour  to  them.  When  the  grass  of  Ranunculus  or  Tulips  b 
quite  dead,  the  roots  may  he  taken  up.  Pelai^niumsy  as  they  go  out 
of  bloom^  must  be  prepared  for  another  season.     (See  Articles  on,  &c.) 

Ericas. — The  early-blooming  kinds  should  be  draughted  out,  and 
others  may  follow  them  as  fast  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  Examine  the 
plants  very  carefully,  and  see  that  they  are  in  a  proper  state  as  to 
moisture ;  and  if  you  are  an  exhibitor,  never  put  a  plant  of  this  or  any 
other  kind  into  a  van  without  previously  giving  it  a  good  soaking  of 
water.  The  young  plants  which  are  not  blooming  had  best  be  placed 
in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  exposed  or  not,  as  may  appear  necessary. 
Stop  such  as  require  it  boldly  back,  and  train  them  so  as  to  fonn  a 
proper  foundation  for  a  good  specimen.  As  the  principal  speciihens  go 
out  of  bloom,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shady  situatbn  to  make  their 
growth,  being  previously  cut  in,  if  necessary.  Supports  for  an  awning 
must  be  placed  over  them^  so  that  in  case  of  heavy  storms  or  continued 
rain,  they  can  be  protected  a  little*  Clear,  weak  manure-water  may  be 
used  occasionally  for  the  free-growing  kinds.  With  regard  to  ventila- 
tion, there  is  no  fear  of  your  over- doing  it  after  this  time..  Re-pot  any 
requiring  it,  but  do  not  over-pot ;  the  one-shift  system  is  inj^oriou^  to 
nearly  all  the  tribe,  the  only  exceptions  are  those  of  rapid  growth  and 
robust  habit.  Rough  peat  and  silver-sand,  with  bits  of  stone,.  &c.,.  and 
a  Uberal  drainage,  are  requisites.  EpacriseSj  &C.,  should  also  be  duly 
attended  to  in  repotting,  &c. 

Azaleas  in  the  foieing^pit  must  be  kept  shaded  during  hrieht  sun- 
shine, and  a  most  grovring  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  around 
them.  Water  freely  with  weak  guano-water,  and  sprinkle  the  vacant 
parts  of  the  house  or  pit  daily,  but  not  upon  the  bloom.  As  the  plants 
go  out  of  flower,  place  them  in  heat,  to  perfect  their  wood  for  aext 
year's  blooming.    (See  Articles  on  in  previous  volumes.) 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


HoBTicULTURAL,  April  5. — Of  fruiU  preMrrcd  without  sugar  or  vintgaf  two  col* 
Icctiont  were  contributed,  one — by  far  the  bett — by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  butlor  to  J.  Tborno» 
£»q.,  of  Mawbey-houae,  South  L»abotb,  the  oiker  from  tho  oeigbbourhood  of  Bur« 
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■tiogluun.    Mr.  Lovejoy's  coo^ated  of  DftmMm,  OteoHgage,  Plnms,  GooMbcrries, 
JUmbuby  Cberries,  Binok  and  Red  Cornntaf  RMpberries,  and  Mulberries,  all  in  good 
condition,  with  their  forms  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  first  bottled.     They  were  stated 
to  have  been  treated  as  follows:^ 'When  the  stalks  were  removed  they  were  bottled, 
and  boiling  water  added,  having  alnm  in  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  drachm  to  4  gaHoon. 
Thief  were  then  permitted  to  atand  till  they  had  become  cold,  when  the  bottles  wore' 
ftllcd  and  bungea  down  Ught.    They  were  then  placed  in  a  copper  of  cold  water,  and 
heated  to  176  degrees.    After  that  a  piece  of  bladder  was  tiea  over  the  bottles,  and 
they  were  sealed  securely  up.     A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.    The  second  collec- 
tion, which  was  very  inferior  to  the  above,  was  shown  by  Elizabeth  Ghaddish,  cook  to  S. 
Sadder,  Esq  ,  of  Httodsworth.     It  consisted  of  Mussel  and  Damson  Ploms  (both  of 
1 841  and  186*2,  the  one  being  «bout  as  sound  as  the  oth«r),  Bilberries,  Cherriet,  and 
Gooseberriei.     A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  it. — Some  Grapea  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Allport,  gardener  to  H.  Akroyd,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Brighton.     Both  were 
Black  Hamborgh ;  Mr.  Allport*s  being  much  the  better  of  the  two,  but  unfortunately 
a  little  nibbed  by  travelling.    A  Certificate  waa  awarded  them.~Other  fruit  eonristed 
of  forced  Scrawberries.    Of  theee  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  her  Majesty,  at  Frogmore, 
sent  nmples  of  his  new  seedling  called  Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales,  a  sort  raitcS  from 
the  British  Queen.     It  is  a  large  variety,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  somewhat 
coarse ;  but  this  is  not  its  character  when  grown  under  natural  circumstances.     For 
forcing  it  is  said  to  be  mnch  superior  even  to  Keen's  Seedlmg,  being  a  sure  setter; 
and  as  regards  flavour,  it  is  preferred  above  all  other  sorts  at  the  royal  table.     It  may 
be  mentioned  that,  if,  after  forcing,  the  plants  are  turned  out,  and  such  flowers  as 
appear  removed  up  to  the  beginning  of  September,  the  plsnts  will  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  in  autumn,  when  their  coarseness  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared.    A 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. — Mr.  Monro,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  at 
the  Grove,  Watford,  fumiahed  unusually  large  samples  of  Cuthill's  Black  Prince 
Strawberry,  abowing  that  its  small  sise,  which  is  sometimes  complained  of,  may  be 
greatly  improved  under  good  cultivation.     A  curious  &ct  belonging  to  this  variety  is 
that  it  frequently  produces  blossoms  of  a  deep  red  colour.  A  Certificate  was  awarded. 
— Of  vegetables,  Mr.  Bates,  of  Manor-house,  East  Molesey,  Surrey,  sent  seven  heads 
of  excellefit  Broccoli,  for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded.     The  sort  was  not  named, 
but  it  ,W8f  certainly  very  fine,  considering  the  condition  in  which  the  late  severe 
wcsther  has  left  this  valuable  esculent^ Mr.  Lewis  Solomon  sent  some  French  Poas, 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  kept  too  long. 

MtBTiKO  ON  April,  19th.— Mr.  Myatt  produced  a  bunch  of  his  Victoria  Rhu- 
barb, a  bright  red,  large,  and  showy  variety.—Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-bill,  East  Bamet, 
•ent  three  very  good  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  for  which  a  Certificate  was 
awarded.  Other  fruit  consisted  of  a  dish  of  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries  from  Mr. 
Fish,  gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  of  Putteridge  Bury,  near  Luton  Beds.  They  were 
stated  to  be  exumples  of  what  has  been  gathered  at  Putteridge  Bury  rather  liberally 
for  these  seven  weeks  past.  It  was  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the  press  of  other 
nalters,  tile  fruit  had  not  been  thinned  this  season,  or  the  individual  berries  would 
have  been  better.  After  trying  various  plans,  Mr.  Pish  has  found  the  following  to 
answer  best  for  Keen's  Seedling.  As  soon  as  runners  can  be  obtained  they  are  fixed 
in  3- inch  pots ;  when  rooted  they  are  separated  from  the  parent  plants,  and  re-potted 
singly  in  5  and  fi-inch  pots — (he  first  for  early  work,  the  last  for  the  general  crop.  In 
potting,  two  thinga  are  made  of  much  consequence,  viz.,  keeping  the  crown  of  the 
pint  well  up  in  the  oentre  of  the  pot,  and  packing  the  soil  round  it  as  firmly  as  pos- 
Mble.  They  are  put  in  a  shady  situation  for  a  few  days,  and  then  placed  on  hard 
ground,  where  they  can  obtain  as  much  light  as  possible.  This,  with  attention  to 
watering,  sheltering  from  heavy  rains  and  severe  frost  in  winter,  and  starting  the  plant 
in  a  low  temperature,  seem  to  be  the  chief  essentials  to  success,  especially  when  fruit 
is  gathered  in  the  beginning  of  March.  The  examples  exhibited  were  leceived  very 
late,  and  were  much  bruised  by  travelling;  but  they  were  well-ripened  and  fait 
ayenge-sixed  fruit. — A  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Buckmaster,  of  Claphampark,  for  three  heads  of  Millet's  Lnte  White,  and  a  similar 
number  of  Dixon*s  Waterloo  Broccolis. — Of  foreign  produce,  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon, 
of  Coveot-garden,  sent  excellent  Green  Peaa,  White  Asparagus,  and  Green  Sprew; 
new  Kidney  Potatoes,  Artichokes,  French  Horn  Carrots,  Tomatoe%  and  a  Salad,  con- 
siflting  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  I^ettuces,  as  firm  and  good  os  at  the  best  season  of  the 
year,  exeellest  Cnrted  Eodife,  and  White  and  Red  Turnip-rooted  Radishes;  the  former 
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npucli  die  better  of  (be  two.  The  Tomttoefl,  we  undentand,  csme  from  Algiars,  where 
they  are  9md  to  \»re  beoD  groim  io  th»  open«ir;  they  were  ceitainly«t  fine  at  oouU 
be  produo^d  in'this  country  in  September  or  October.  Tbe  eamott  were<«iM>  very  fine, 
thort  arid  crisp,  with  a  very  slenckr  tap  root ;  aiid  the  Potatoee  equalled  tbMe  of  the 
beat  Eogiiah  frowth.  Indeed,  new  French  Potatoes,  aucdeeded*  by  theee  ftpm  the 
open  ground  in  Comwal),  ha<ve  almost tdrfven  Englith  Ibroed  ones  onfi.of  lite  niarlM*t. 

Salm  ov  Mr.  Epps*  HnaTHs.'-Wbtt  kilid  of  prices  thew  nsliied  me^  be  gleened 
from  the  following.  We  need  hardly  eay  that  aU  of  them  were-  4bae  specimens,  vuybg 
from  two  to  four  feet  throaghp  and  as  mneh  high.  Obbato  fetched  SL ;  Retorta,  5f.  lOt* ; 
Albert!  Superba,  6L  5». ;  Tricolor  Rabes,  ZL  f§.  6d.  ;  Fastigiato  Lnteieens,  3^  3k^;  Fbr« 
nighiea,  3^  St. ;  Maeoabiana,  3i.  10«. ;  Cavendishii,  H,  Ss. ;  HaitoeUi  yii«n»»  4/.  I  Of.; 
Yasiflora,  4/.  10«.;  Wilsooi,  3^.  5s. ;  lofundibuliformia,  3^  3s.  Other  bte  fetched  fto:n 
XL  lOe.  to  21,  10s.  each.  A  feir  Azaleas  and  other  plants  were  also  sold  at  the  saan  tale, 
at  prices  varying  from  2iL  to  4/  per  lot. 

PaoPAOATiON  OF  THi  HxLiOTROPB.^'My  pTkn  li  as  follows  :— At  the  end  of  Jeiy  T 
select  tops  of  young  shoots,  from  three  to  four  ioebes  in  length,  ctit  them  sqnaie,  that  is« 
horizontally,  at  the  bottom,  dose  under  a  leaf,  taking  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  away ;  I 
then  insert  them  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  rotten  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  sand.  I  do  not  top 
thom.  I  generally  put  from  forty  to  fifty  cuttings  iu  a  broad  shallow  pot,  and  place  them 
io  a'  cold  frame,  sprinkling  them  now  and  then  to  keep  them  moderately  moist,  and 
shading  them  from  the  sun ;  in  this  way  ranly  one  in  forty  feils  to  grow.  When  rooted, 
I  pot  Uiem  oflf,  from  four  to  six  in  a  pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Utter,  preferring  a 
certain  number  io  one  pot  to  a  multitude  of  small  pots.  They  are  then  stopped,  and  may 
remain  until  the  following  March,  when  they  must  be  potted  off  singly,  for  the  decoration 
of  the  parterrre. —  W,  Brown^  MmrewsU, — Qardrntn*  Cftrmtcfe. 

PxAT  Charcoal. — Having  observed  in  yonr  paper  of  April  30  an  article,  signed  J« 
Towers,  in  which  the  writer  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  peat  charraal  has 
no  peculiar  power  in  purifying  sewage  from  its  ammoniaosl  impregnation,  ao  aa  to  form 
manure,  I  \itg  to  state  that  the  fiulure  of  Mr.  Towers  must  have  arisen  either  from  his 
experiments  having  been  conducted  on  too  small  a  seale,  or  from  some  other  cause  not 
fully  explained ;  fur  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  peat  cbarooal,  under  proper  management, 
not  only  does  take  up  the  ammoniaoal  salts,  hot  that  they  can  aubsf  qoenUy  be  fixed,  so  as 
to  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  in  the  country. — Cko,  E,  Lane,  SuperimtendetU 
of  ike  Seufoge  Charcoal  Wotha,  Simtley  Bridge,  Fulkwn.^Oardenere'  Ckromiele, 

Pailurb  in  Bloom ino  Ranunculusbs. — I  am  an  old  subccriber  to  yonr  Magazine, 
and  my  Ranunculuses  not  having  succeeded  well  during  three  years,  I  am  anxious  for 
instruction  how  to  proceed  in  future.  The  plants  eome  up  well,  and  are  apparently  healthy, 
but  not  more  than  one  out  of  twenty  blooms,  or  make  any  signs  of  iW  1  have  read  nrticies 
which  have  been  given  on  the  preparation  of  the  bed,  and  after  culture,  by  Mr.  Tyso  and 
others,  and  which  1  have  strictly  fullowed,  but  hare  met  with  disappointment,  I  should 
be  obliged  if  some  praetiovl  ernwrr  of  the«c  lovtlv  n.iwprs  wmild,  in  the  next  Number,  give 
meadviee  how  to  proceed  wiUi  my  ptrtifnt  hv\\  of  ihctu.^^l^*  /'..  ComtealL 

Effects  of  tub  Late  Wintkr. — Tbe  tuiiawing  is  the  way  in  which  a  few  of  one 
plants  out  of  doors  have  fered  heie  : — Beothamia  Fragifera,  much  iujiired  ;  Buxus  Baleac 
rica  and  Cistus  Formosus,  unhurt ;  Clematis  Azures  Grandiflora,  on  an  east  wall,  unhurt^ 
Erica  Australis,  a  liitle  injured ;  E«  Meditevranea,  the  same ;  Porsythia  Viridissima,  nn- 
harmed  ;  Garrya  Elliptica,  points  of  shoots  killed ;  Hex  BideCrica,  unhart ;  Jasminum 
Nudiflonim,  against  a  wall,  uninjured  ;  Jasminum  revolutnm,  on  east  wall,  mnch  hnrt; 
Ligustrum  Lucidum  and  Berberis  Fsscicularis,  untoudied;  Phoiinia  Scrmlata,  mnoh 
injured ;  Quercus  Suber,  the  snme ;  Spiiva  Japonica  and  I'hea  Viridis,  uninjured ;  Vacci- 
nium  Myrsinites,  much  hurt;  Cuprestos  Torulosa,  rather  browned.  Of  herbaceous 
plants  : — *AlstrQBmeria,  Van  Houtte's,  not  at  all  harmed ;  Dielyira  Spectabilis,  more  than 
two  feet  high,  and  covered  with  flower,  quite  uninjured  ;  Bpimedium  Colehicnm,  E»  Ma* 
cranthnm,  E  Muschianum,  atid  E.  Grandiflorum,  all  unhurt ;  Jasione  Perennis,  Uw  smne  ; 
CEnothera  Sp  ciosa,  killed,  but  it  was  a  moved  plant;  Pentstcmon  McE«eni,  unhurt; 
^Platycodoo  Grandiflurus  and  Si  lone  Schafla,  uninjured  ;  Statice  Pseudo  Armeria,  very 
much  damaged,  cxci  pt  on  a  dry  bank  ;  ^Siatiee  Speciosa,  unhurt ;  Veronica  Lindleyana, 
much  i*  jured,  but  not  killed;  *Lilium  Speciosum  and  *L.  Testaceuni,  unhurt  These 
two  last  are  coining  op  very  strongly  indeed.  And  lastly,  permit  me  to  add,  that  Calan« 
drina  Umbellate,  io  a  peat  bed,  is  quite  unhurt.  Those  maiked  thus  *  are  grown  in  a  peat 
bed.  Ou  the  night  of  Good  Friday  my  register  thermometer,  in  an  exposed  situation, 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  marked  7^  or  2S°  of  ftwU-^A.  i?*,  Bromltj^^  Kent. 
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GLOXINIA  WILSONII. 

"  Cnaw  gonlte  Dlr  >  awl  tIiIU  (ha  Ibtcketi  bloom, 

CoDvey  Ibsjumiiw'i  hmib  diiine, 
Conie;  the  voodlnor'a  rich  ptrfumr, 

Nor  tpare  the  iwMt-lckTPil  cglanllnp, 
B;  mrtt-briar  htdge%  bMli«d  In  dcv, 
Ifl  mp  my  wlialpfami  palli  punna." 

Gloxinia  Wilbonii.— This  magnificent  variety  wai  raised  in  the 
garden  of  Charles  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  AUerton,  near  Liverpool,  from 
leed  obtained  from  G.  albo-sanguinea,  but  what  it  had  been  impr^nated 
by  we  are  not  informed.  The  stock  of  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  George  Davies,  Stanley  and  Green-lane  Nurseries,  Old  Swan,  Liver- 
pool, who  sent  us  the  drawing  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  had  taken  at  a 
time  when  its  flowers,  "  though  these  are  of  a  magnifieent  siie,"  were 
not  as  large  as  others  that  were  subsequently  produced,  being,  as  Mr. 
Davies  inJorms  us,  of  the  extraordinary  size  oi  six  inches  long. 

It  is  of  vigorous  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  All  the  Gloxinias  are 
handsome,  some  of  them  particularly  so,  and  highly  ornamental ;  but 
the  variety  now  figured  stands  pre-eminently  majestic  above  all  others 
which  we  have  seen,  "  althongh  there  now  are  one  hnndred  and  forty 
kinds,"  and  ought  to  be  in  erery  eoUtelioH. 

Having  in  our  last  month's  Number  an  excellent  article  on  the 
management  of  Gloxinias,  by  Mr.  Burley,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  we 
should  here  do  more  than  refer  our  readers  to  it  for  instruction  thereon. 
Their  eaw  in  cnltivaljoo,  profusion  of  flowers,  highly  ornamental  for 
stove  or  greenhouse,  and  the  long  period  of  blooming,  alike  entitle  them 
to  a  place  in  every  one. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

BuiLtANf  AiBtA  OwAWENsis, — NatuMl  Order,  Acanthnceae.  It  is  a 
soft.stemmed  under-shrnb,  a  nntive  of  Sierra  Leoiie.  It  Has  bloomed  in 
the  ftoTe  in  the  Apothecaries'  Garden  at  Chelsea.  It  grows  about  foar 
feet  high,  robust,  much  like  one  of  the  large-leaved  Salvias.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  terminal  panicles,  of  a  aage-like  form,  nearly 
two  inches  across  the  face,  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  It  bloomed  in  pro- 
fbfion  in  the  stove  last  March,  and  was  very  ornamental.  (Figured  in 
the  Botanical  MagazinCy  4717.) 

Episcia  MELiTTiFOLiA.  NatuTCil  ordcr,  Gesnericese,  (Synonyme, 
Besleria  melittsefolia.)  It  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  by 
Dr.  Imray,  from  Dominica.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  plant  at  Kew  is  about  a  foot  high,  robust,  stem  dark  purple,  leaves 
large,  having  sunk  network-like  veins  at  the  surface.  The  flowers  are 
prodaced  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  each  having  a  footstalk  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  tube  three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  yellow,  tinged 
with  red,  and  the  limb  (face  of  the  flower)  is  fine  parted,  an  inch  across, 
of  a  dull-crimson  colour.     (Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  4720.) 

Rhododendron  DALHousiiC. — This  is  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Sikkim-Himalayan  Rhododendrons.  We  gave  a  figure  of  it  in  a  former 
Volume  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  a  native  of  East  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and 
Bhotan,  growing  at  elevations  of  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet,  in 
humid  (damp)  forests.  It  is  a  straggling  shrub»  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
producing  its  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  in  terminal  heads 
of  from  three  to  five  blossoms.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  about  five 
inches  long  and  four  across  the  mouth,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  White  Lily  of  the  gardens  in  form,  and,  like  it,  powerfully  fragrant. 
In  its  native  country  and  localities  the  shrub  is  often  found  growing 
upon  the  limbs  of  lai^  trees,  among  moss,  ferns,  ftc,  similar  to  our 
stove  Orohideous  Epiphytes.  It  is  in  all  situations  and  cireumstances 
a  magnifioent  plant.  Mr.  John  Laing,  gardener  to  the  Eari  of  Rosslyn, 
Desart-house,  Kirkaldy,  North  Britain,  has  the  honour  of  having,  by 
very  skilful  management,  been  the  first  person  to  flower  this  noble 
species  in  Great  Britain,  and  most  probably  in  Europe.  It  bloomed  at 
Dyaart  Gardens  in  March,  1853,  and  a  blooming  specimen  was  sent  to 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker ;  and  a  figure  is  given  in  the  Botamcal  MitpmMint  ibr 
June.  The  following  particulars  contain  the  interesting  process  of  Mr. 
Laing'8  fucoess : 

'<  In  January,  1852, 1  selected  AtMii  our  woods  a  vigorous  plaat  of 
Rliododendron  Ponticum,  with  a  dean  straight  stem,  about  six  fl^  high, 
removing  all  the  lateral  branches,  and  potting  it  in  an  eight-inch  pot. 
About  the  end  of  January  it  was  placed  in  the  stove,  where  it  Was  soon 
after  inarohed  with  R,  Dalhousise.  As  the  young  shoot  of  the  latter 
b4^n  to  harden,  it  was  gradually  cut  through  tul  separated,  and  the 
plant  wte  removed  to  a  cool  greenhouse  to  rest.  It  very  soon  showed 
symptoms  of  making  another  growth,  and  it  was  traosferred  to  the 
stove  to  ripen  ite  wood,  preparatory  to  its  being  again  put.  into  a  e»ol 
house,  as  the  shoot  ripened.     Here  it  did  not  remain  long  before  it 
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made  farther  progress,  and  again  reauired  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  ripen 
its  third  growth.  Ahout  the  end  of  October,  a  flower-bud  was  formed, 
when  water  was  gradoally  withheld  until  it  was  moderately  dry  at  the 
roots,  and  the  plant  was  remoyed  to  a  cool  greenhouse  for  the  entire 
winter.  About  the  third  week  in  February,  1 853,  it  was  placed  in  the 
store,  and  began  to  show  colour  on  the  16th  of  this  month  (March), 
When  the  flow^s  first  appeared,  they  were  of  a  greenish  colour,  which 
gradually  changed  into  a  yellow,  deepening  to  pale-orange,  which  also 
has  died  away,  leaving  it  almost  a  pure  white.  I  may  also  state  that 
the  plant  has  never  been  exposed  out  of  doors ;  had  it  been  so,  the 
rusty  colour  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  would  hare  very  likely 
been  removed.  The  bark  on  the  first  shoot  or  growth  is  of  a  brown 
colour;  but  the  other  two  growths  are  yet  green."  The  above  par- 
ticulars are  here  given,  that  any  of  our  readers  having  this  or  other  of 
these  fine  Rhododendrons,  may  see  what  process  is  likely  to  pro^ 
mote  an  early  blooming  of  such  as  hitherto  have  not  shown  signs  of 
flowering. 

Rhooodendron  olaucvm. — Another  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayan 
introductions  by  Dr.  Hooker,  a  plant,  a  foot  high,  bloomed  in  April,  in 
the  oool  greenhouse  in  the  Royal  Gkurdens  of  Kew ;  others,  however, 
thrive  well  in  the  open  ground,  but  have  not  yet  bloomed.  The  leavea 
are  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  three  parts  of  an  inch  broad  at 
the  widest  part.  The  flowers  are,  when  in  bud,  of  a  deep  red  ;  wiien 
expanded,  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour :  each  being  belUshaped,  about  an 
inch  long,  and  the  same  across  the  mouth.  They  are  produced  in  ter- 
minal umbels  of  four  or  five  in  each.  It  is  very  neat  and  beautiful,  and 
in  its  native  hills  grows  to  an  erect  shrub  two  feet  in  height.  (Figured 
in  Botanical  Magofine,  4721.) 

Skimmia  Japonica. — Native  of  Japan,  growing,  as  Dr.  Siebold 
informs  us,  upon  the  hills,  forming  a  handsome  shrub  of  from  three  to 
four  feet  high.  The  leaves,  or  wood,  if  bruised,  are  very  aromatic ;  and 
the  flowers  have  a  delicious  fragrance.  It  is  an  evergreen,  smooth,  and 
the  leaves  are  shining,  thick,  about  five  inches  long,  oblong,  tapering  at 
each  end,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  the  widest  part.  The  flowers 
are  bonie  in  terminal,  panicled  heads,  numerously,  and  close.  £ach 
blossom  is  about  half  an  inch  across,  white.  The  spiked-head  of  the 
flower  is  three  inches  long  and  two  through  it,  and  is  succeeded  with 
very  beautiful  heads  of  scarlet  fruits,  which  are  highly  ornamental. 
Each  berry,  globe-shaped,  as  large  as  a  good- sized  marrow  pea.  It 
proves  to  be  quite  hardy,  having  stood  out  at  Bagshot  during  the  last 
two  winters,  without  sustaining  the  least  injury.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  shrubbery,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  ^otraooe-hall,  &c.  (Figured  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  4719.) 

Cuuaua  mecoi^oR— In  our  last  year's  Volume  we  noticed  this 
charming  climbing-plant ;  but  its  exquisitely  handsome  foliage  induces 
us  to  introduce  it  again  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  shrubby 
plant,  of  medium  growth.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong-oval  form,  each 
being  from  four  to  five  inches  long.  The  upper  side  is  of  a  green,  with 
the  veins  of  a  rosy-red  tinge,  and  the  spaces  between  the  veins  are 
beautifully  marbled,  or  embossed  at  the  centre  with  silvery  white.    The 
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edge  of  the  leaf  has  a  narrow  margin  of  rosy-red.  Tlie  underside  of  the 
leaves  is  of  a  rosy-crimson,  with  red  veins.  It  grows  very  freely,  and  is 
readily  cultivated  and  increased.  It  appears  very  likely  to  succeed  well, 
too,  in  the  greenhouse,  if  it  can  have  the  warmest  part  in  winter,  or  he 
kept  in  similar  protection.  In  different  atmospheres,  the  hues  of 
coburing  of  the  leaves  is  very  strikingly  variable,  in  proportion  to  the 
extremes  of  temperature.  Every  floral  establishment,  public  or  private, 
ought  to  contain  one  or  more  of  this  beautiful  plant.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured, too,  at  a  small  cost.  It  is  a  neat  plant  for  training  round  a  wire 
frame,  or  to  a  pillar.     (Figured  in  Van  Houtte's  F^ore^ 

Aphelandra  squarrosa,  variety  citrina. — This  is  the  plant 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  and  Regent*s-park  shows,  by  Mr. 
Van  Houtte.  It  is  one  of  the  sofl-wooded  plants,  similar  to  the  Justicia 
camea,  or  others,  in  habit.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  rich  green,  each 
vein  having  an  edging  of  pure  white,  the  contrast  being  very  strikingly 
pretty.  Tlie  flowers  are  Justicia-like  in  form,  borne  in  terminal,  large, 
spiked-heads,  of  a  beautiful  citron-yellow.  It  is  as  free  in  culture  and 
increase  as  our  other  Aphelandras  are.  (Figured  in  Van  Houtte*s  Flore 
des  Serves,) 

Magnolia  c.randiflora  varieoata.— *Tliis  very  superb  variety 
has  leaves  of  the  size  of  the  M.  grandiflora,  with  those  noble  leaves 
edged  and  striped  with  creamy-white.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and 
plants  are  offered  to  the  public,  by  M.  Oudin  and  Son,  of  Lisieux,  who 
also  possess  Syrinoa  Josireya  varieoata,  the  fine  foliage  of  which 
is  green  and  white ;  it  merits  a  place  in  every  shrubbery. 

Camellia  Roulii. — A  fine,  large,  globular»shapefl  flower,  of  a 
creamy-yellow  colour,  edged  with  rosy-carmine.  New  and  very 
handsome. 

Camellia  Chatbaubri and.— Imbricate  form,  a  bright  carmine, 
with  each  petal  edged  with  white.     Very  handsome. 

C.  CouNTBss  de  Chambord. — Imbricate  form,  a  delicate  rose,  petals 
transparent,  very  superb. 

C.  Ellen  Lenning. — The  flowers  are  very  large,  Baiiunculus-formed, 
a  delicate  rose,  shaded  with  rich  purple.     Very  superb. 

C.  Captain  Mackall. — The  flowers  are  very  large.  Ranunculus- 
formed,  and  of  a  shining  rich  purple»crirason  colour,  with  irregular 
patches  of  white.     Very  handsome. 

Chrysanthemum,  Queen  of  the  Chrysanthemums. — ^Tbe  flowers  are 
of  a  perfect  plobe  shape,  very  large,  and  the  petals  rose  on  one  side  and 
purple  the  other.     Superb.  . 

Heliotropium  Madame  Boucharlbx.*^A  vigorous-growing  plant, 
having  very  Urge  heads  of  flowers,  of  a  bright  violet,  each  blossom 
having  a  green  and  yellow  centre.     A  very  superior  variety. 

H.Louis  Chaix. — Vigorous  plant,  large  heads  of  flowers ;  lilac, 
with  a  pure  white  eye.     Very  handsome. 

NEW  AND  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS. 

^  Maonum  BoNuar. — Upper  petals  crimson-purple,  lower  petals  pen- 
cilled and  shaded  with  crimson- violet.     Form  and  substance  good. 
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Darling. — Upper  petab  rosy-lilac,  lower  petals  light,  with  rosy-lilac 
markiDgs.     An  abundant  bloomer,  and  good  grower. 

Resplendens. — A  brilliant  scarlet- crimson  flower;  lower  petals 
light,  with  markings  of  the  same.  A  flower  of  good  form,  the  most 
hhlliant  of  its  class. 

GoLiAH. — The  largest  and  most  showy  colour  yet  raised ;  upper 
petals  rich  mulberry- colour,  shaded  with  violet;  lower  petals  marked 
with  the  same  colour,  clear  white  throat.     A  delicate  grower. 

Barrier. —Upper  petals  rich  mulberry- colour,  with  a  rich  velvety 
texture  ;  lower  petals  violet-crimson.     Good  grower,  and  free  bloomer. 

Princess  Alice  Maude. — Upper  petals  bright  crimson,  and  mar- 
gined with  white ;  lower  petals  white,  tinged  with  blush,  fine  form.  An 
immense  bloomer,  and  good  grower.     A  great  favourite. 

Duchesse  de  Orleans. — Upper  petals  bright  rose;  lower  petals 
white,  tinged  with  blush.     Fine  form  and  good  habit.     Free  bloomer. 

FANCY  GERANIUMS. 

Advancer. — Upper  petals  mulberry,  with  a  slight  light  margin ; 
lower  petals  blush,  pencilled  with  purplish-crimson. 

Beautt?  of  St.  John's  Wood. — Upper  petals  hright  violet-carmine, 
with  a  regular  clear  white  margin ;  a  reguuur  helting  of  carmine  runs 
through  the  under  petals.     Good  truss,  and  an  excellent  grower. 

Gipsy  Qurek. — Upper  petals  rich  plum-colour,  shaded  witli  mul- 
herry,  and  light  lilac  margin  ;  lower  petals  white,  spotted,  and  pencilled 
with  purple. 

Lady  Down eb.— -Rosy  crimson,  edged  with  white ;  lower  petals 
violet- rose,  white  throat,  and  good  truss. 

L.4NTANA  Marquis  de  Saporta.— -The  plant  is  of  dwarfish  habit, 
and  the  flowers  are  in  large  heads,  of  a  beautiful  orange-yellow,  which 
changes  to  a  rosy  salmon,  giving  a  pretty  contrast.     A  superb  variety. 

L.  alba-gran DiFLORA. — The  liabit  of  the  plant  is  very  similar  to 
the  previous  one.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  heads,  a  pure 
white  with  a  yellow  eye.     Venr  pretty. 

L.  lute  A  suPERBA. — The  flowers  are  large,  and  in  large  heads,  of  a 
rich  citron-yellow. 

L.  FtAvicoMA. — ^The  flowers  are  of  a  rich,  clear  yellow,  rising  very 
full  at  the  crown  of  the  corymbous  head.  The  above  new  Lantanas  arfe 
valuable  acquisitions  both  for  indoors  and  the  beds  outdoors  in  summer, 
and  can  be  procured  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Pqbnia  arborea-variety  Alba-lilacina. — This  new  tree,  Posnia, 
has  large  flowers,  white  and  violet,  with  the  centr?  >i'  violet-carmine. 
Very  pretty. 

r.  Madamb  db  Vatry. — Flowers  very  large,  and  of  a  perfect  globe 
shape,  and  of  a  satin-rose  colour.  Very  beautiful,  and  probably  the 
best  of  all  the  P.  arborea  section. 

P«  albifloba  olobosa. — This  is  one  of  the  herbaceous  kind.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  perfect  globe  shape,  rose  with  white  stripes. 
Very  handsome. 
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NEW  PLANTS  AT  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITIONS  IN 

LONDON. 

IxoRA. — A  new  species,  by  Mr.  Veitch.  It  is  in  the  way  of 
I.  Javanica  ;  but  the  foliage  and  flowers  nre  larger. 

Philbsia  BuxiFOLiA,  hj  Mr.  Veitch. — It  is  a  hardy,  dwarf,  ever- 
green shrub,  from  Patagonia.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  bush  of 
Andromeda  grandiflora,  the  foliage  narrow.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosv- 
pink  colour,  each  blossom  two  inches  long  and  an  inch  across  the 
mouth,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  small  blossom  of  Lapagexia  rosea,  It 
is  very  handsome,  and  a  valuable  acquisition. 

PcENiA  MONTANA  LiLiciNA. — This  vcry  magnificent  flowering  plant  is 
growing  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Each  flower  is  a  foot 
across,  lilac  with  a  dark  centre.  It  is  one,  we  believe,  introduced  by 
the  Society  from  China. 

Azalea  Perryana,  by  Mr.  Kinghorn. — Flowers  a  fine  orange- 
scarlet,  large,  of  good  substance  and  form. 

Azalea  purpurea  superb  a. — Flowers  very  large,  purple,  with 
crimson  spots,  and  very  showy. 

Azalea  striata  formosisbima. — Flowers  white,  spotted  nume- 
rously, and  striped  with  lihic.     Very  pretty. 

NEW,  OR  OTHER  HANDSOME  FLOWERING  PLANTS  IN 
BLOOM  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS  OF  KEW. 

Grbenhoubb.  Gloxinia  rubra-violacea. — The  outside  of  the 
flower  a  rosy-red.     Inside  a  rich-violet,  edged  with  purple. 

G.  Maria  Van  Hautte. — Outside  white,  tinged  with  carmine. 
Inside  white,  with  the  lower  portion  (by  some  persons  termed  the  throat, 
and  which  we  shall  use  in  our  further  descriptions  of  these  flowers),  of 
a  rich  deep  crimson.  Fine  form,  and  handsome. 

G.  Franklin. — Outside  white.  Inside  white,  with  the  throat  of 
blue,  and  a  cream-coloured  stripe  up  the  middle. 

G.  JoscHTii— Outside  blush.  Inside  white,  with  a  crimson- veKet 
throat,  edged  with  carmioe.     Medium  sise,  and  a  very  free  bloomer. 

G.  Victoria  Regina. — Outside  white,  tinged  with  lilac.  Inside 
white,  with  the  throat  of  a  deep  velvet,  edged  with  blue.  Very  handsome. 

G.  Souvenir  de  Bordeaux. — Pink,  with  a  white  throat.  Very  neat. 

G.  Baron  de  Vrisre.— Outside  creamy-white.  Inside  white,  with 
the  throat  a  lavender- colour,  having ,  a  white  stripe  up  the  ra^dk. 
Large  and  pretty. 

G.  Madame  MALiBRAN.^Rose,  with  a  violet  throat. 

G.  WoRTi  SYANA.^-Outside  white.  Inside  white,  with  the  thioat 
light  blue  and  a  broad  white  stripe,  spotted  with  black  up  the  middk. 
Very  beautiful. 

G.  Reine  oes  Belqes. — Outside  pretty  bluAh.  Inaido  white.  Fine 
fonUf  and  yery  pretty. 

G.  Josephine  Bouchier. — Outside  wliite.  Inside  white,  with  a 
blue  throat,  having  a  stripe  of  sulphur  up  the  middle.     Very  pretty. 

G.  Spkctabilis. — A  slate-blue  colour^  with  a  deep  viokt-bloe  throat* 
Fine  and  pretty. 
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6.  PsTONiAKA.-^Oatside  white,  with  blush  tinge.  Inside  white, 
with  a  crimson  throat. 

G.  CoMTcssE  Barratt.— Light  lavender,  with  a  white  throat,  edged 
with  dark  blue,    fine  form,  medium-siied,  and  very  neat. 

G.  Maroin  ATA. — White,  with  the  throat  of  purple,  edged  with  rich 
hhw.    Fine  form. 

G.  Madame  Chantu. — ^White,  baring  the  throat  a  rich  crimson, 
with  cream-coloared  stripe  np  the  middle.     Very  neat. 

Dattjra  pleno-flava.— The  plant  is  of  raedinm  growth,  shrubby, 
branching,  and  the  flowers,  too,  of  medinm  size,  donble,  of  a  pale-yellow' 
colour.     Very  pretty,  and  will  be  a  nice  contrast  with  the  D.  Knightii, 
with  its  doulAe  white  blossoms. 

Mahernia  vestita. — It  forms  a  neat  dwarf  bush,  with  pretty  fine 
cut  foliage.  The  flowers  are  drooping,  about  half  an  inch  across,  of  a 
rich  orange-colour,  very  pretty,  and  borne  in  profusion.  It  merits  a 
{4aee  in  erery  greenhouse. 

f^  Leftospermum  bttllatum.— a  neat,  stiff,  bushy  shrub,  having 
neat  heath-like  foliage,  and  nearly  covered  with  its  pure  white  flowers. 
Each  blossom  is  about  three  parts  of  an  inch  across.  It  is  very  neat 
and  ornamental,  and  worth  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 

Crotolaria  pttrpurea. — The  plant,  when  its  shoots  are  stopped, 
fbrms  t  neat  bush,  and  in  proportion  to  its  branches  are  its  large 
spiked  heads  of  pea-like  rosy-purple  flowers.  It  is  very  neat  and 
ornamental. 

Azalea  Ardens. — The  flowers  of  good  shape  and  substance,  of  a 
fiery  orange-red,  >produced  in  vast  profusion,  and  exceedingly  orna- 
mental. 

Azalea  alba-magna. — Flowers  very  large,  fine  form,  and  good 
substance. 

6eum  aitrantiacum. — Flowers  two  inches  across,  of  a  fine  orange- 
scarlet  colour.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  6.  coccineum, 
impregnated  by  one  of  the  large  flowered  Potentillas.  Is  a  yeiy 
handsome  hardy  herbaceous  plant ;  we  recently  obtained  it. 

In  our  next  we  shall  give  a  list  of  the  best  flowering  hardy  her- 
baceous plants  and  shrubs. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  EPACRIS, 

(WUh  a  Lin  of  a  few  tf  ike  best  ami  mmI  cUmMicI.^ 

BY   SIR.  JOHN    BURLXV,   OF   WRLLINOTON    NUR8KRY,   ST.  JOHN's    WOOD,   LONDON. 

This  ehnrniing  family  of  plants  is  known  by  most  of  the  readers  of 
your  Cmbmetf  and  is,  1  am  sure,  admired  by  all  who  grow  them  fer 
their  very  great  variety  of  colours,  free  bloemiag,  when  grown  fo 
perfection,  and  the  timo  oi  year  they  «re  in  bloom.  I  know  of  no 
better  or  niore  beantifol  greenhouse  plants  thim  tbey  «re,  with  thehr 
Hvely-eohmred  floiwers,  for  winter  onmBienl?  awd  when  properly 
Bianagedy  each  plant  will  produce  its  huadredt  0f  pret^  tufbe^lMped 
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flowers,  and  continiie  in  bloom  for  a  long  time ;  in  fact,  a  coUeetion  of 
these  plants,  mixed  with  Primulas^  Erieat,  HtfacinUu,  and  other  apring 
blooming  plants,  have  a  charming  and  gay  appearance  in  either  green- 
house, conservatory,  or  sitting-room,  and  contribnie  to  brighten  the 
dulness  of  the  season  when  gardening  in  general  is  without  attraction. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  have  a  few  of  these 
charming  plants ;  I  shall  therefore  give  for  their  guide,  in  managing 
them  successfullv,  the  soU  best  suitable  for  their  growth,  the  dme  of 
potting,  and  sucn  other  information  required  to  enable  the  cultivator 
to  grow  them  to  that  perfection  that  they  deserve ;  also,  for  those  who 
would  wish  to  form  a  collection,  I  have  annexed  a  list  of  the  best,  with 
the  colours.  Soil  ;  the  most  suitable  for  their  growth  is  good  brown 
peat,  with  silver  sand  added,  to  it  to  keep  it  free ;  the  peat  must  be 
oroken  rather  small  for  the  first  potting,  increasing  its  roughness  as 
the  plants  increase  in  growth ;  for  example,  supposing  a  plant  in  a 
32-sized  pot  requires  repotting,  the  peat  should  oe  broken  in  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  a  filbert-nut»  using  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  sand, 
and  let  it  be  well  mixed;  then  have  ready  a  24 -sized  pot,  perfectly 
clean  and  well  drained,  placing  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
a  large  crock,  and  place  over  them  about  a  half-inch  of  smaller  ones ; 
then  place  a  layer  of  the  roughest  of  the  peat  over  the  drainage  to  keep 
it  free,  as  it  would  be  liable  to  be  choked  by  frequent  waterings ;  turn 
the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and  remove  any  old  loose  soil  that  can  be 
taken  away  without  disturbing  the  roots ;  place  it  in  the  pot,  and  in 
potting  press  the  mould  moderately  tight,  and  leave  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  clear  inside  the  rim,  to  admit  of  Uberal  watering  when  dry. 
Afler  flowering,  the  plants  should  be  cut  back ;  that  is,  *'  the  lone 
flowering  shoots  should  be  shortened  as  far  back  as  where  they  pushed 
from  the  last  season."  They  should  then  be  removed  into  a  close 
frame^  and  be  kept  shaded  until  they  begin  to  break  afresh.  Where 
stove-heat  can  be  had,  they  would  be  helped  to  break  by  being  placed 
in  it  for  about  "a  fortnight."  Wlien  sufHciently  furnished  with  young 
shoots,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  giving  a  little  air,  so  as 
to  gradually  harden  them.  When  the  new  shoots  are  about  two  to 
three  inches  long,  the  plants  should  be  repotted,  as  directed  before,  and 
after  pottina;  they  should  be  kept  shaded  for  a  day  or  two,  to  prevent 
the  young  snoots  from  flog^ng,  which  after  potting  they  are  apt  to  do, 
especially  when  the  old  soil  has  been  removed  rather  close  from  the 
roots.  After  a  short  time,  and  as  the  season  advances,  they  must  be 
removed  from  the  frame  and  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  uiady  spot. 
Under  a  north  aspected  wall  will  do  well  for  this  purpose.  Let  a 
little  coal-ashes  be  spread  over  the  ground,  and  the  plants  every  day 
arranged  on  it.  They  should  remain  here  during  the  summer  season, 
and  all  the  care  they  will  require  will  be  to  see  they  do  not  lack  a  due 
supply  of  water,  and  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  be  stirred  a 
little  occasionally,  to  keep  it  from  becoming  green.  In  October  the 
plants  must  be  removed  from  their  summer  quarters,  the  pots  washed, 
and  plants  cleaned,  then  place  them  in  the  greenhouse  for  winter,  where 
thtv  may  be  mixed  with  other  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  AzialeBS,  aod 
such  like  plants.    The  only  heat  they  will  require  in  winter  is  **iii0t 
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Plough  to  keep  out  frost ; "  in  fket,  in  all  seasons  eS  thmt  growth,  the 
more  air  tmd  light  they  hare  the  better  for  the  plants,  and  the  mora 
robust  their  growth.  By  following  the  abore  routine  of  treatment  I 
am  quite  sure  that  fiiie>  heaJthj,  vigorous  plants  will  be  prodoeed, 
mwdi  better  than  we  are  accustomed  at  times  to  aee  them ;  vis,, 
rtrag^ling  naked  plants,  winch  at  the  blooming  season  only  produce  a 
flower  here  and  there.  It  must  have  been  noticed  at  different  pUoes 
timt  Epacrises  are  to  be  seen>  above  all  others,  of  a  meagre  and  sickly 
appearance,  whieh  is  occasioned  from  a  neglect  in  being  duly  potted. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  have  some  such  plants,  presentmg  an 
appearmoe  such  as  I  have  described,  let  them  be  turned  out,  repotted 
IB  the  compost,  rau^h,  as  recommended,  shorten  the  branches,  and 
they  will  fiml  that  the  plant,  or  plants,  will  soon  improve.  The  yellow 
topa  of  the  shoots  is  occasioned  by  using  ^  fine  mould "  in  potting 
instead  of  "  rough."  When  potted  m  fine  mould  the  soil,  by  frequent 
waterings,  gets  hard,  and  the  plants  at  once  begin  to  look  baicl.  They 
are  easuy  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  half-ripened  wood,  and 
inserted  in  silver  sand,  placed  in  a  warm  house,  and  covered  with 
a  bell-glass.  The  pot  containing  the  cuttings  should  be  half  filled  with 
draining  erodes,  and  filled  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with  rough 
soil,  then  mie  inch  of  finely  sifted  peat,  and  one  inch  of  silver  sand. 
E»  mmiata,  rich  salmon  pink,  shading  up  to  white  at  the  tip. 

albthcdorata,  a  white  sweet-scented  variety ;  close  habit. 

kyadntkijiora,  a  deep  blush  flower,  erect  habit ;  very  free  bloomer. 

in^essa  rubroj  dark  rose-coloured  flower,  profuse  bloomer. 

hyaeiwthijiora  candieUsnmaj  the  best  pure  white. 

impresM-alba,  a  good  white ;  proftise  bloomer. 

ardemtitiinui,  a  deep  rosy  purple ;  free  bloomer. 

spletukda,  an  orange-scarlet ;  very  fine  and  free  bloomer. 
,,   TauniomieHwis,  a  deep  rose,  a  profuse  bloomer. 
»,  rubeUa,  very  bright  pink»  good  colour,  very  fine. 

eocemiOf  the  best  scarlet ;  habit  rather  indiflerent. 

moffmfka,  deep  blush,  short  tube,  free  bloomer. 

bruhy  a  very  fine  white ;  good  habit,  and  free  bloomer. 

ffnmdijhra,  long  rosy-purple  tube,  shading  off  to  white. 

variepaia,  purplish  colour,  shading  off  to  white. 
,,  veUcata,  light  rosy- pink,  white  tips, 
y,  Mnguineoy  very  bright  red,  free  bloomer. 

impreisa  Candida  campacia,  a  very   fine   close  growing  white, 
abundant  bloomer,  and  good  formed  flower. 

The  above  eighteen  kiuds  may  be  purchased  at  trifling  prices,  as 
low  as  2«.  to  3«.  each.  They  would  form  a  good  small  collection. 
When  a  larger  collection  is  required,  there  is  an  ample  assortment  of 
other  beaut^ul  ones ;  for  there  now  are  upwards  of  sixty  species  and 
varieties  cultivated  in  our  own  country. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DAPHNE. 

BY    SIR.  P.  MACKBKZm,  OK   WBST   PLBAN,  NORTH    BRITAIN. 

Thebk  are   some  species  of  Daphne  that  have  long  been  favourites 
with  the  kywrs  of  garden  flowers,  and  although  some  of  them  are 
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2Mtiye»  of  Britgin,  ther«  would  b«  no  harm  to  aee  Ihem  mage  jieti^hHy 
grown  throughout  the  country.  Our  oold  spring,  this  BMMKiy  hm 
kept  the  DxreNs  mbzkrbvm  long  in  flower,  although  ncit  hackward 
in  taking  th#  lead  among  spring  flowers  with  its  bright  btossoms  of  lad 
and  white. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  a  native  in  the  woods  of  some  of  the  co«irtis8 
of  England,  althoiigh  it  was  intiodueed  from  Sweden  into  the  Ea^h 
garden  many  years  before  a  better  aoqttainta»ce  with  our  native  bolany 
had  led  to  the  knowledge  that  it  boUmged  to  England's  flora. 

Nor  is  it  like  many  plants  confined  to  a  small  spot  on  the  snrfaoe  of 
earth,  for  we  are  told  that  it  grows  in  woods,  thronghont  Enro^^  from 
the  forests  of  the  cold  Lapland^  where  it  looks  gay  amwig  the  dark 
flrs  and  the  stunted  bireb^troes,  to  the  richlj-deckfd  groves  of  the 
br^ht  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  sweet-scented  flowers  ave 
out  before  the  leaves  appear,  which  haa  been  noticed  by  Cowper-^ 

••  Mezeream,  too, 
Thougii  ksAei t,  well  Bttired  and  thkk  bc^et 
With  bluihiog  U^wm  investing  orery  spring." 

Almost  every  part  of  the  Mexereum  is  acrid ;  its  berriaa  are  hidhly 

~uo  disd 


poisonous.  Dr.  Thornton  reciurds  the  case  of  his  young  sister,  who 
in  consequence  of  eating  but  a  small  number  of  these  bright  fmits ; 
yet  a  wnter  remarks,  ^*  poisonous  as  they  are  to  men  and  animals  in 
general,  the  Great  Creator  has  adapted  them  to  the  use  of  some  of  his 
creatures,  for  to  the  birds  they  are  palatable  and  nourishing^  and  the 
thrush  and  the  blackbird  search  for  them  eagerly,  and  haunt  the 
neighbouring  trees  and  hedges  where  these  bushes  abound." 

The  Daphne  uiuaBOLS  b  more  common  in  our  shrubberies,  and 
sometimes  they  will  make  their  appearaneo  in  places  in  a  vray  not  easily 
explained.  We  knew  a  place  where  they  were  never  known  to  have  been 
planted,  and  yet  one  season  a  considerable  number  of  young  plants 
made  their  appearance  in  a  certain  part  of  the  shrubbery,  not  only 
where  the  ground  was  dug,  but  also  among  the  grass  near  where  the 
borders  were  dug.  Its  mode  of  growth  has  b^n  compared  to  that  of  the 
palm-tree,  with  its  circular  rows  of  leaves  around  its  stem ;  the  smell  of 
its  pale  yellowish-drooping  flowers,  which  hang  in  clusters  under  its 
dark-glossy  leaves,  is  not  unpleasant.  like  the  Meaereum,  it  has  an 
arid  property,  and  its  bluish^black  berries  are  poisonous  ;  it  is  also  an 
evergreen,  and  looks  as  bright  in  the  winter  as  when  the  summer  sun 
shines  upon  it. 

The  Daphne  cneorum,  or  garland  flowers,  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
flower-garden  or  shrubbery  where  it  can  be  grown ;  it  is  now  a  hundred 
years  since  it  was  introduced  to  thb  country,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
such  sweet-smelling  flowers  in  the  month  of  May  are  not  found  in  every 
garden.  -We  had  a  plant  of  it  this  year  with  upwards  of  400  heads  of 
blossoms,  and  each  head  averaging  twenty  flowers ;  now  8,000  flowers 
breathing  sweetness  from  a  low  trailing  plant  in  a  summer  morning,  was 
truly  delightful.  It  will  not  grow  in  every  kind  of  soil  and  situation ; 
but  what  has  been  denominated,  ''one  of  the  moat  lovely,  and  sweetly- 
plumed  plants  in  the  world,"  ought  to  have  a  Mttle  attentbn  bestowed 
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vpon  il.  The  nUnt  that  flowetMl  so  wellgrowsupon  a  dfy  peaty  banks 
hmag  the  iouui. 

•A  oorreBpowlaiit  in  the  Gtttdmer'^  Ckromide,  sajs  that  the  most 
sBMataAil  nay  of  oultiTatuig  the  aboTe  Iragrant  hwby  Daphne,  is  to 
pkntit  in  an  exposed  airy  dry  situation,  in  peat  and  road  sand ;  if  the 
gmmd  is  natttraUy  low  and  wet,  a  hanrowAil  of  broken  tiles,  stones,  &e., 
mmi  be  pnt  into  the  hole,  and  on  the  top  of  them  pieces  of  turf  be 
plaotd,  the  grass-side  downwards.  Then  put  on  the  oompost,  chopped 
fine,  but  not  sifted.  Under  this  treatment  every  shoot  will  send  out 
inots^  and  bloom  lieely. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  WEEPING  BIRCH- 

Uy   MR,   p.   HACKXMUK,  OV   WIST   PLSAK,  MOaTH  SaiTAIN. 

At  this  season  the  Weeping  Birch  is*  a  great  ornament  to  our  woods 
and  pleasure-grounds:  it  would  do  no  nnrm  if  the  number  were 
increased  in  many  places  where  less  hardy  trees  will  not  thrire.  The 
fragrant  Birk  of  Banus  is  a  favourite  with  most  people ;  and  though 
only  euHivated  for  ornament,  it  might  be  more  common  than  it  is, 
sinee  it  is  both  cheap  and  hardy.  This  elegnntly-pendiilous  tree, 
**  arching  Kke  a  fountain  shower,"  is  beautifully  described  by  Words- 
worth 5 

**  Light  birch  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
Tnnapftivnl  taxtare  framing  in  the  east 
A  v«il  of  glory  for  tUte  Btctrnding  moon.'* 

It  has  al^  been  described  as  the  most  beautifQl  of  forest  trees  : 

•« its  slender  tress, 

So  bMQtiftillT  fliir, 

Aft  gmoefttl  in  ilt  lovelioess 
As  oiaiden^s  flowiog  hair." 

The  Lady  of  the  Woods,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the  literary 
history  and  ceremonials  civil  and  religious  of  earlier  times,  is  still  more 
forcibly  associated  in  our  memories  with  the  bright,  happy,  buoyant  days 
of  youth,  with  scenes  of  exquisite,  but  evanescent  mingled  pains  and 
pleasures,  when  to  our  minds  ''life  and  its  thousand  joys  seemed  but 
as  one  long  summer  day."  Another  remarks,  that  the  sight  of  a  Birch- 
tree  offers  a  vast  subject  of  interesting  meditations,  and  hap^y  the  man 
to  whom  its  flexible  pendant  branches  do  not  recal  to  mind  that  to  hi  m 
they  were  formerly  instruments  of  punishment. 


TO  INDUCE  THE  MITBARIA  COCCINEA  TO  BLOOM 

FREELY. 

BY  W.  D,,  A  BVlKiBWATSRKAN,  AT   LMMUS* 

SsBiNoin  Uie  April  Namber  of  this  Magazine  (pege  95),  that  M.  R. 
M.,  of  Bridgewater,  soUeits  information  relative  to  the  treatment  of  this 
most  beautiful  iewcring  plant,  so  as  to  have  it  blossom  freely,  and 
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DO  compliance  wkh  the  reqaest  appeaiiag  in  either  May  or  Juoie  Num- 
bers, I  venture  to  fonrard  a  few  particulars  of  the  iDode  of  treatmeat 
I  praetiaed  with  the  Mitraria  cocdnea,  with  *'  very  great  aqeeess." 

Three  3^ars  ago  I  procured  a  small  plant,  re-potted  it  into  a  sise* 
larger  pot,  and  placed  it  in  a  cool  greeahouse,  where  it  soon  beaun  to 
grow  vigorously,  and  ouickly  filled  the  pot  (six  inches  acrosij  with 
toots.  About  the  middle  of  July  I  gave  it  another  pot)  one  size  larger, 
and  I  put  a  small  stick  in  the  centre,  to  which  I  tied  up  the  strongest 
branch,  and  cut  o£f  the  lead  of  each  of  the  o^er  shoots^  so  that  by  the 
end  of  summer  I  had  a  neat  little,  close-grown  pyramid-shaped  plant. 
The  following  spring  it  produced  a  fair  portion  of  its  large,  brilliant, 
scarlet,  pendent  flowers.  The  second  season  I  gave  it  a  liberal  shift 
immediately  after  it  had  done  blooming,  and  cut  in  the  shoots  a  little, 
and  still  keeping  it  in  the  pyiauiidai  form.  Last  year  it  was  a  perfect 
object  of  spiendour,  and  was  much  admired  by  every  one  who  saw  it. 
The  same  treatment  was  again  followed ;  viz.,  one  shift  with  a  plenty 
of  lopping  the  leads  ;  and  it  is  now  in  splendid  bloom,  and  will  be  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  it  being  one  of  those  useful  plants  that  gives  us 
a  long  succession  of  flowers. 

The  soil  I  grow  it  in  consists  of  two  parts  loam  (not  common  garden 
soil,  but  loam  cut  from  a  pasture  fields  about  three  inches  thick,  and 
laid  up  for  twelve  months),  and  one  part  of  peat,  with  a  liberal  portion 
of  silver  sand,  also  a  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal ;  the  whole  well 
mixed  together,  and  having  a  free  drainage.  It  is  grown  in  a  house 
along  with  Epacrises,  Pimeleas,  Eriostemons,  &c.,  and  ranks  in  beauty 
and  splendour  with  those,  or  any  inmates  of  the  house. 

If  M.  R.  M.  will  treat  his  Mitraria  as  above  detailed,  he  will  have 
one  of  the  finest  objects  he  can  wish  for  as  an  ornamental  greenhouse 
plant.  I  may  mention  that  my  plant  is  now  three  feet  six  inches  high, 
and  three  feet  through,  forming  a  perfect  gem.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  the 
plant  wants  a  great  deal  of  stopping  of  its  leads  tokile  ffrowinff,  for  it  is 
on  the  liitfe  lateral  shoots  that  the  flowers  are  produced.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  make  long  shoots^  it  will  but  have  a  few  flowers,  if  any.  It 
merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 


REMARKS  ON  SUNDRY  MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

BY    MR.  1'.    MArKKN7JK,    WEST    PLKAN,   NORTH    BRITAIN. 

Medical  men  inform  \xa  that  the  use  of  tobacco  should  be  at  once 
discontinued,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  all  persons  in  a 
fpreater  or  less  degree,  and  with  some  constitutions  it  is  so  to  a  v^v 
miportant  extent ;  vet  with  all  their  warnuigs  many  will  use  it,  although 
they  are  sensible  that  it  is  hurtful  to  them.  There  are  many  smokers 
keen  florists,  and  many  of  their  plants,  especially  house  plants,  are 
much  injured  by  the  green- fly ;  we  would  therefore  advise  them,  to 
make  the  most  of  their  smoke,  and  keep  in  subjection  those  pests  that 
are  troublesome  to  their  favourite  roses  and  pelargoniums* 
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We  know  an  individual  who  has  a  small  greenhouse*  which  he,  in  a 
great  measure,  looks  after  without  much  asaistanee  from  others,  and 
instead  of  annoring  others  in  his  house  with  the  smoke  from  his  )Hpe, 
he  sits  among  his  collection  of  plants,  and  derives  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  smoke  ascending  in  beautiful  curls  among  the  green  foliage  of  his 
favouriles)  and  distttrbing  the  happiness  of  the  sraiuU  inseets  that  lodge 
among  the  leaves  srnd  branches.  The  men-*fiy  upon  plants  in  windows 
may  be  displaced  in  a  similar  way  by  uose  who  can  use  the  pipe ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  would  not  recommend  smoking  merdy  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  keeping  plants  clean. 

'One  writing  on  insects  and  diseases  of  house  plants,  remarks,  that 
plants  in  rooms,  especially  Oerantums  and  Roses,  are  very  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  aphides  or  green-fly;  these  may  be  easily  removed  by 
tobacco  water.  Camphorated  water  may  be  used  by  those  who  dislike 
the  smell  of  tobacco.  IMildew  occasionally,  though  rarely,  attacks 
house  plants.  It  appears  Uke  a  white  powder,  and  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  minute  fungi ;  but  these  fungi  are  not  ihe  onginal  disease, 
but  its  consequeuee,  and  their  appearance  shows  that  the  plant  has  been 
in  impure  air,  or  otherwise  imperfectly  treated.  Sulphur  or  camphor 
will  effectually  remove  this  mildew  and  a  scaly  insect  of  the  eocus  tribe* 
which  appears  occasionally  on  Oranges,  Camellias,  and  similar  plants, 
may  be  removed  by  a  sponge  and  water.  Many  persons  have  a  dislike 
to  plantsjn  houses  as  being  unhealthy ;  and  as  this  disUke  is  in  a  great 
measure  groundless,  we  may  notice  it.  Dr.  Priestley  was  the  first  to 
show  that  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  by  their  upper 
surface,  and  give  out  oxygen  by  their  under  surface,  thereby  tending  to 
purify  the  air  in  as  far  as  animal  life  is  concerned,  because  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  pernicious  to  animals,  and  oxygen  is  wluit  that  Ufe  requires. 
It  is  in  tbe  light,  however,  that  these  operations  are  carried  on,  for  in 
the  dark  plants  give  out  carbon,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  plants 
grown  in  the  dark  have  little  or  no  charcoal  in  their  substance.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  any  of  the  scentless  products  given  out  by 
plants  are  injurious  to  human  beings ;  because  those  who  live  among 
accumulated  plants  are  not  less  healthy  than  others,  though  many 
persons  feel  dislike,  and  even  pain  from  the  odours  of  particular  plants, 
in  a  way  not  easily  accounted  for.  On  the  continent  in  general,  and 
in  France  and  Germany  in  particular,  flowers  of  all  sorts,  but  parti* 
cularly  the  most  fragrant,  are  admitted  into  the  saloons,  chambers,  and 
even  bed-ro6ms  of  people  of  all  classes ;  and  they  rather  complain  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  in  sufficient  ahiudance  than  of  any 
ill  effects  arising  from  their  presence.  The  flowers  most  in  demand  for 
the  ohambers  of  the  French  and  Germans  are  Oranges,  Jasmines,  Car- 
nations, Honeysuckles,  Mignonette,  Olive,  Rocket,  Rose,  Violet,  Wall- 
flower, Rosemary,  Stocks,  Lavendar,  Oleander,  Hyadnth,  Lilac,  Syringa, 
Heliotrope,  Narcissus,  &c.,  all  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  these  they 
indulge  in  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  We  may  safely  conclude, 
then,  that  plants  admitted  into  rooms  to  the  extent  that  they  are,  can 
produce  no  effect  inju^ous  to  the  health  of  persons  in  general,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  afford  amusement  to  the  mind  and  exercise  to  the 
body,  both  of  which  are  so  necessary  towards  the  enjoyment  of  good 
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health.  The  mind  irUl  be  agreeably  exeitised  m  contemplating  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  much  tnore  so  still  if  their  respectire  parts, 
natures,  and  structures  in  a  botanical,  of  physiological  point  of  view, 
be  at  the  same  time  attended  to,  and  an  agreeable  and  rational  exercise 
will  be  proTided  for  the  body  of  the  proprietor,  if  the  softer  sex  take 
the  entire  management  of  her  little  window  garden  into  her  own  hands. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  EXOTIC  FRUITS. 

UY    P.    WALLACB,  CHtSWlCK»H0U8E. 

(An  cxtnet  from  iho  Joarnal  of  the  Hortieultnnl  Society^  Pari  i.  vol.  viiU^  Jib.  ]858. 
Many  of  our  i-caderi  haro  applied  to  us  for  information  upon  tbo  culture  of  the  Oiwigeo 
tiee,  &c.,  which  induces  us  to  insert  the  following  excellent  details.) — Editor, 

Wriin  we  consider  the  snccesft  which  attended  the  covering  in  of  the 
large  space  of  ground  occupied  by  the  Exhibition  building  of  1851, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  new  era  has  commenced  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  glass-houses  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  that  in 
f\itnre  the  erection  of  such  buildings  will  become  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty,  and,  comparatirely  speaking,  of  little  expense.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  would  therefore  direct  the  attention  of  gardeners  and  their 
employers  to  a  more  extensire  cultiTStion  of  exotic  fruits.  Although 
great  adrances  hare  already  been  made  in  this  department  of  gardening, 
yet,  looking  at  the  yariety  of  exotic  fruits  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  feel  persuaded  that  their  culture  can 
be  carried  much  farther  than  it  ever  yet  has  been,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  conducted  at  much  less  expense,  adding  to  the  dessert  a  variety 
of  handsome  and  delicious  fVuits,  which  are  now  only  known  by  tepu- 
tation*  or  procured  with  difficulty  fVom  fbreign  countries. 

The  fruits  I  would  more  especially  treat  of  in  this  paper  are  such  as 
can  be  cultivated  in  a  temperate  house  or  conservatory.  A  proper  and 
good  style  of  building  might  be  that  represented  by  the  flat  ridge  and 
furrow-roofed  Lilv^house  at  Chatsworth  (the  house  "  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Crystal  Palace"),  and  a  very  similar  model  greenhouse,  erected 
by  Messrs.  Hartley  in  the  Society's  Garden  at  Ohiswick.  In  extent  It 
might  be  from  a  Crystal  Palace  down  to  a  nice  snug  conservatory, 
according  to  the  desire  and  wants  of  the  establishment,  bearing  in  mind 
that  all  the  light  and  air  that  can  be  obtained  will  be  requisite  fbr  the 
production  and  proper  ripening  of  such  fVuits  as  the  China,  Lisbon, 
Maltese,  and  Tangerine  Oranges,  Sweet  Limesi  and  Lemons,  the 
Loquat,  Guavas,  Uie  Longan,  the  Allieator  Pear,  the  Cuatard  Apple, 
Pomegranates,  and  many  others  of  less  importance,  yet  creating 
interest  in  a  collection  of  this  kind.  The  different  kinds  of  Granadillas 
might  be  trained  up  the  columns  and  supports  of  the  building, 
provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  amount  of  light  required,  or 
otherwise  incommode  more  valuable  plants. 

I  have  seen  all  the  above-named  trees  hearing  and  perfecting  their 
frnit  in  the  temperate  Island  of  St.  Michael,  whose  only  advantage  in 
point  of  climate  over  that  of  our  own  is  ita  mild  winter.    From  this  I 
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oobdttde  they  might  all  be  grown  with  the  greatest  success  in  a  tern* 
perate  house  in  England,  the  house  being  supplied  with  sufficient 
heating  apparatus  to  exclude  the  chill  of  winter. 

1  might  here  state,  by  way  of  inducement  to  cultivate  the  more 
useful  Orange-trees,  especially  the  Tangerine,  in  England^  that  the 
trees  in  the  countries  from  whence  we  derire  our  principal  supplies  are 
infested  by  a  kind  of  Coccus,  which  is  annually  destroying  acres  of 
Oranse^gardens,  and  rendering  the  fruit  of  others  worthless.  We  have 
heard  c?  the  sad  effects  of  the  vine-blight  in  France,  Spam,  Portugal, 
and  the  Island  of  Madeira.  The  Coccus  might  as  easily  extend  to  the 
other  countries  fVom  which  the  rest  of  our  Oranges  come,  and  thus 
cause  a  scarcity  of  this  deservedly  much-esteemed  fruit.  Even  at  the 
pvBsent  tame  I  believe  that,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  sent  to  this 
country,  the  Tangerine  Orange  eould  be  produced  at  a  less  cost  than 
that  for  which  they  can  be  bought  in  our  markets.  I  would  recom- 
mend those  who  may  be  desirous  of  cultivating  the  fruits  I  have 
enumerated  to  have  borders  formed  for  their  reception,  as  the  suc- 
cess likely  to  attend  their  culture  will  be  greater  if  planted  in  the 
open  soil  than  it  would  be  in  tubs  or  boxes.  By  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, too,  a  house  of  exotic  fruits  could  be  made  at  onee  useful  and 
highly  enjoyable.  The  borders  must  not  be  too  deep ;  from  two  to 
three  feet  will  be  ample,  and  good  drainage  will  be  requisite. 

A  suitable  soil  for  forming  borders  would  be  two- thirds  strong  turfV 
loam,  and  one-third  old  and  well  decayed  manure,  liberally  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  brickbats  and  broken  sandstone,  which  would  permit 
superabundant  water  to  pass  off  and  maintain  a  healthy  medium  for  the 
roots.  It  has  been  customary  for  Orange-growers  to  use  strong  and 
powerful  manoiesi  as  garbage  and  other  decayed  animal  substances. 
The  late  Mr.  Ayres,  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  Citronworts, 
employed  snch  stimulants  at  Shipley  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  but  then 
his  trees  were  in  tubs,  and  consequently  such  applications  were  neces- 
sary. Growing  in  the  natural  way,  however,  in  borders,  the  use  of 
garbage,  &c.,  is  not  required,  and  the  frequent  and  troublesome  business 
of  re«tubbing  is  thus  done  away  with.  It  has  also  been  a  long-acknow- 
ledged axiom  that  Orangeries,  to  grow  fine  trees,  must  be  heavy,  shady, 
and  aombre*lookiag  buildings,  inside  and  out.  In  the  present  advanced 
state  of  gardening,  however,  but  few  illustrations  will  be  required,  ( 
imagine,  to  subvert  this  notion.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  sunny 
climes  and  cloudless  skies  in  countries  where  Orange- trees  succeed  best. 
I  was  in  Lisbon  a  fortnight  in  May,  1849,  and  I  never  once  during 
my  slay  saw  a  cloud  on  the  face  of  the  sun.  I  was  informed  that  the 
whole  summer  usually  passed  away  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the 
winter  there  was  equally  remarkable  for  its  clear  and  cloudless  sky. 
When  Oraage-trees  were  first  introduced  to  the  Island  of  St.  Michael, 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  plant  quicker  growing  trees  around 
thetn,  to  shelter  them  from  the  rude  winds  of  the  Atlantic.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  planting  of  shelter  carried  and  persevered  in,  that 
that  w(^ch  was  meant  fbr  and  really  would  have  been  a  benefit,  became 
an  evd.  The  Orange«trees  in  the  over-sheltered  gardens  grew  fast  and 
luxoriantly*  baft  the  produoe  was  Inferior  in  quality  and  quantity  to  that 
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of  eardens  on  the  sides  of  moimtains,  where  it  was  found  impoBsible  to 
exclude  sunlight  and  air.  It  was  in  over-sheltered  gardens  where  the 
hordes  of  C'occus  first  found  a  stronghold  and  commenced  their  attack 
ou  the  wealth  of  tlie  Azores ;  and  sucli  was  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
proprietors,  that  they  calmly  watched  the  onward  progress  of  the  enemy 
destroying  their  property,  without  even  making  an  eifort  to  stop  its 
career'  It  was  with  difficulty  tliat  English  gardeners  persuaded  them 
of  the  cause  of  the  evil,  by  pointing^  out  Orange-trees  free  from  the  pest 
in  more  exposed  situations.  So  many  dear  associations  were  connected 
with  shelters,  that  it  almost  amountea  to  sacrilege  to  cut  them  down. 
At  length,  however,  one  by  one  they  gave  way ;  an  onslaught  was  made 
on  those  least  required,  and  the  advantage  derived  was  soon  perceptible. 
In  the  gardens  infested  by  these  destructive  insects  their  progress  was 
checked,  and  the  fruit  of  others  was  so  much  improved  by  the  free 
admission  of  light  and  air«  that  their  value  was  materially  increased. 
Facts  like  these,  therefore,  will  surely  go  far  to  convince  reasonable 
people  that  all  the  light  and  air  that  can  be  had  is  required  to  produce 
Oranges  in  perfection  under  artificial  treatment  in  this  countr}\ 

The  operation  of  planting  will  require  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as 
Orange-trees,  when  deeply  planted,  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  canker, 
which  originates  at  the  base  of  the  stem ;  and  though  it  works  its  way 
slowly,  eventually  destroys  the  plants.  In  order  to  avoid  this  evil  it 
will  be  well  to  raise  the  soil  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  a  little 
higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  border,  and  this  will  afterwards 
admit  of  top-dressings  to  renovate  the  soil  when  exhausted,  without 
there  being  any  danger  of  too  deeply  buryine  the  stems.  Another 
important  point  will  be  to  select  strong,  healthy,  and  well-established 
plants,  particularly  of  the  more  tender  kinds,  for  oh  the  choosing  strong 
plants  success  in  a  great  measure  depends.  I  have  seen  the  bad  effects 
of  planting  small  and  weakly  trees  in  large  houses.  Time  after  time 
they  have  died,  and  hopes  of  the  desired  plant  ever  doing  well  despaired 
of,  till  at  length  some  well-established  specimen  having  been  procured, 
the  object  aimed  at  was  attained. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  house  of  young  trees,  so  as  to 
have  luxuriant  and  fine-looking  specimens,  the  temperature  may  be 
extended  a  little  beyond  what  will  be  required  when  the  plants  come 
into  a  bearing  state ;  yet  any  additional  fire-heat  beyond  64"*  must 
be  applied  with  a  sparing  hand,  as  anything  approaching  forcing  vrill  be 
injurious. 

In  a  house  of  this  kind  the  temperature  should  never  be  below  50% 
and,  when  rising  in  winter  above  64%  if  the  external  atmosphere  be  not 
too  cold,  admit  air.  With  abundance  of  ventilation  the  summer  tem- 
perature may  range  from  70*"  to  90*".  Orange-trees,  I  infer  (from  their 
prolificacy  and  fine  growth  in  the  over-drained  Island  of  St.  Michael, 
where,  sometimes  in  summer,  rain  does  not  fall  for  two  or  three  months 
at  a  time),  are  not  plants  that  require  much  water,  especially  at  the 
roots ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  nightly  heavy  dewa,- 
and  surrounding  damp  atmosphere,  the  trees  are  continually  receiving 
an  abundant  quantity  of  moisture  through  the  medium  of  their  leaves. 
This,  then,  pomts  out  an  important  feature  in  the  cultivation  of  exotic 
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fruits.  Heavy  ndns  fall  in  St.  Micliaers  from  October  to  March,  but 
the  ground  is  so  full  of  cracks  and  crevices,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
water  is  drained  off  again,  so  that  the  roots  maj  be  said  to  be  always  in 
a  moderately  dry  state.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
above  statements  that  I  would  have  the  exotio<house  without  water ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  plentiful  supply  must  be  had,  and  copious  showers 
given  to  the  plants  with  the  engine,  or,  what  would  be  better  still,  have 
the  water  laid  on  the  house,  with  taps  and  hose  at  short  distances, 
which  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour.  From  May  to 
September  the  trees  should  be  engined  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  avoiding  throwing  water  on  the  plants  in  bloom ;  alio  admitting 
near  such  plants  as  much  air  as  possible; 

The  borders  must  not  be  often  watered ;  the  best  ^ay  will  be  to 
examine  them  by  digging  in  Afferent  parts,  and  when  they  are  found 
to  want  water,  let  it  be  well  but  gradually  given,  so  that  every  part  may 
receive  nearly  an  equal  quantity^ 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  require  to  be  carefully 
pruned.  In  pruning  Orange-trees  thin  out  all  superfluous  branches, 
so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  fruit.  All  the  pruning  they  require 
should  be  effected  immediately  the  fruit  is  gathered  (which  should  be 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  for  the  fruit  remaining  on  the  trees  long  after  it  is 
ripe  is  injurious  to  the  plants),  cutting  out  the  weak  sterile-looking  and 
worst-ripened  shoots,  at  the  same  time  having  an  eye  to  the  symmetry 
of  the  tree.  Thinning  the  fruit  is  never  practised  in  the  Orange- 
gardens  in  Portugal ;  yet  it  would  doubtless  be  advantageous  to  trees, 
when  over-cropped,  to  remove  some  of  the  fruit ;  nevertheless,  if  they 
are  healthy,  they  will  not  suffer  from  bearing  abundant  crops. 
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The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,     By  Joshua  Major ^ 
Knowet?iorpe^  near  Leeds,     London :  Longman.     4to.,  pp.  204. 

The  author  is  not  professedly  a  botanist,  therefore  has  not  attempted 
to  write  a  scientific  botanical  book.  He  is  a  justly-celebrated  landscape 
gardener,  therefore  what  he  has  written  is  in  relation  therewith,  and  is 
the  result  of  many  years'  observations  and  extensive  practical  operations. 
The  detail^  are  to  the  point  in  hand,  clear,  useful,  and  valuable,  and  are 
in  many  instances  illustrated  by  engravings,  accompanied  with  plans  of 
grounds,  gardens,  &c.  The  author  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to 
give  us  what  is  essential  for  practiod  purposes  on  all  the  subjects 
treated  upon  ;  and  has  aimed  to  have  nothing  in  his  treatise  that  would 
be.anperfluous.  We  do  not  rank  this  publication  among  the  best  pre- 
viously out  on  this  subject ;  but  as  a  useful,  clear,  and  practical  work, 
we  think  it  is  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  We  give  an 
C9Klract: 

.  ^'  On  Walks. — Dry  gravel- walks  are  indispensable  for  the  enjoyment 
of  seesery  in  the  pleasure-ground.  We  should  therefore  begin  by  form- 
ing a  good,  firm,  straight  walk  through  the  whole  length  of  the  retired 
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fronts  of  the  house,  or  the  sides  with  which  the  carriage^entrtince  does 
not  interfere.  Such  walk  should  not  be  less  than  nine  or  ten  feet  from 
the  house,  and  exactly  parallel  with  it,  so  as  to  afford  fooifi  on  the  side 
next  the  house  for  Tases,  urns,  basket-work,  or  other  omaxnaits,  to  he 
placed  in  correspondence  with  what  may  be  on  the  contrarj  side  of  the 
walk.  This  walk  will  also  afford  an  important  promenade  when  the 
weather  is  too  doubtful  to  allow  of  a  more  distant  stroll.  The  walks 
ancillary  to  the  above  should  commence  about  the  end  of  the  building, 
bending  very  gradually  from  it  — indeed  almost  imperceptibly,  at  least 
for  a  few  yards.  In  all  cases  where  it  can  be  done^  some  part  of  the 
Hjiproach  to  the  house- walk  should  be  thrown  sufficiently  out  to  admit 
of  the  edifice  being  clearly  seen  in  )>erspective,  especially  when  the 
npproach  doek  not  scan  the  house  favourably :  this  is  too  often  neg- 
lected. In  many  instances  we  see  the  beauties  of  costly  edifices  entirety 
lost  to  the  observer,  unless  the  house-walk  is  left^  and  the  lawn  tra- 
versed to  view  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
winding  walk  itself  should  be  hid  from  the  window  view  as  soon  as  Con- 
venient ;  and  in  no  case  should  the  repose  of  tlie  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  be  injured  by  the  walk  passing  through  or  round  it.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  always  in  bad  taste  to  look  across  two 
walks  at  one  view ;  and,  except  in  timited  town  gardens,  or  where  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  undulated  to  lose  the  farther  walk  from  the  win* 
uow« ;  such  an  error  is  to  be  avoided. 

"  In  forming  the  width  of  the  general  or  principal  walks,  we  should 
have  to  be  guided  by  the  extent  or  magnitude  of  the  pkce.  A  resid^ce 
of  great  pretensions  should  have  the  terrace  or  house-walk  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  wide ;  the  firincipal  winding  walks  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
wide  ;  and  the  episodical  walks,  or  those  which  divide  the  various  com- 
partments of  the  flower-garden,  or  others  purposely  set  apart  to  afford 
scenes  of  themselves,  of  less  dimensions. 

'*  A  moderate  Tilla  residence  shoald  have  a  house  walk  six  or  seven 
feet  wide,  and  the  principal  winding  walk  about  five  or  six  feet.  No 
))leasure-ground  walks  should  be  less  than  five  feet  wide ;  unless  the 
house  and  grounds  be  very  small  indeed,  or  the  grounds  very  precipi- 
tous, where  a  four  or  five  feet  walk  would  not  only  be  more  readily 
formed  but  would  be  more  in  character  than  one  wider.  In  vei-y  abrupt 
rude  situations,  they  should  appear  more  like  natural  tracks.  I'he 
princi})al  walks  uniting  with  the  terrace-walk  should  beconie  gradually 
narrower,  until  they  soften  imperceptibly  into  its  proper  width.  But 
where  a  returning  walk  intersects  the  principal  one,  thftt  would  be  S 
stili  better  place  for  its  change,  provided  the  distance  is  not  too  great  to 
continue  the  whole  breadth.  Walks  in  kept  grounds  of  gentle  undula^ 
tions  or  of  a  level  surface,  should  invariably  be  of  long,  gentle  or  grace- 
ful sweeps ;  not  only  because  such  are  most  beautiful  and  pleasing,  but 
because  they  are  less  interrupting  to  the  student,  or  reading  pedestrian, 
than  those  of  more  sudden  and  numerous  bends.  At  the  junction  of 
two  principal  walks,  each  should  diverge  gradually  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  other  (a),  which  would  be  more  in  character  than  if  both 
inchned  one  way  (b).  In  many  cases,  a  branch  or  subordinate  walk 
should  set  off  at  right  angles  with  the  direct  or  general  walk  ;  of  course 


rooniling  the  shkrp  potnta  off.  St«ep  ragged  ground,  or'  grounil  of 
abrupt  (bids,  natandlj  demands  that  the  benda  of  the  walks  should  be 
aborter  and  mora  numerous,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  easiest 
aaeenta  and  deacenta.  In  woods  or  thickets,  a  abort  bend  in  a  walk 
would  be  proper  aud  quite  in  character,  eapedaily  if  tliere  should  be  a 
fine  tree,  bn^,  seat,  precipice,  or  nnj  other  object  requiring  a  devin- 
tion.  Ill  all  caaes,  the  bends  of  walks  muat  be  auflicienllf  deep  or 
bM  (e),  to  afibrd  room  for  shruba  to  be  planted,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
eye  from  looking  orer  more  than  one  bend  at  onoe.  A  walk,  taking  as 
it  were  one  direct  line,  with  numeroaa  ligiag  or  serpentine  benda  (rf), 
is  objectiouable  in  the  extreme. 

"  In  the  formation  of  a  walk,  the  earth  should  be  thrown  ont  to  allow 
■  depth  of  stone  or  grSTel,  of  eight  or  nine  inches ;  hut,  of  course,  if  the 
aoil  be  ralaable,  materiaU  for  forming  the  walk  are  plentinil,  and 
cxpenae  ia  no  conaideratioii,  there  ean  be  no  objection  to  the  toil  l>eing 
taken  ont  to  twice  that  depth.  What  I  have  named  ia  suffident  to  make 
a  walk  firm  and  dry,  except  iu  elayey  and  very  retentive  soil,  in  which 
^aae  a  drain  should  be  nade,  six  inches  aquare,  down  the  middle  of  the 
walk,  and  coversd  with  a  flag — or  draining  tiles  may  be  placed  there 
instcttd,  u  in  the  figure  aaaezed.    The*  the  vhxAt  bread^  of  the  walk 


ihouhl  he  filled  up  with  rough  atones,  broken  bricks,  dross,  or  other 
rough  materials,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  fire  inches,  or  to  such  a  depth 
U  to  allow  of  three  or  four  inches  of  small  broken  Btone^  averaging  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  being  laid  on  the  top  of  them  ; 
or  mvel  of  a  similar  size  would  do,  leaving  room  for  about  an  inch  only 
of  fine  gravel  to  be  laid  on  the  top.  Care  must  be  taken,  In  formiiw 
the  level  of  the  walk,  to  avoid  the  offenuve  harrel-Uke  appearance  which 
we  commonly  tee ;  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  yard  fall,  from  the  middle 
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to  the  side,  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Previous  to  laying  on  the  fine 
gravel  (if  it  is  not  of  itself  of  a  cementing  nature),  this  foundation  must 
be  well  rolled,  and  then  have  spread  on  it  as  much  of  the  scrapings  from 
limestone  roads  as  will  just  fill  up  the  crevices ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
procured,  very  small  dirty  limestone  or  chalk  scrapplings,  or  equal  parts 
of  lime,  sand,  and  road- scrapings  of  any  kind,  may  be  substituted  with 
pretty  good  effect.  In  all  cases,  rolling  is  essential  to  keep  the  whole 
firm  and  smooth ;  and  this,  if  done  in  summer,  will  be  best  effected  a 
few  hours  after  rain.  In  most  cases,  rolling  in  dry  weather  loosens  the 
gravel,  rather  than  otherwise ;  therefore,  at  times,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  watering.  I  consider  it  a  very  important  feature  in 
pleasure-grounds  to  have  the  walks  firm  and  smooth,  and  quite  free 
from  loose  gravel — an  evil  much  too  prevalent.  It  is  indeed  too  com- 
mon  a  practice  to  hoe  and  rake  the  walks ;  whereas,  if  they  be  hand- 
weeded  properly  (the  weeds  being  on  no  account  allowed  to  seed),  and 
kept  firm  bv  rolling,  the  labour  soon  becomes  trifling,  in  comparison 
with  the  slovenly  and  expensive  practice  jnst  named.  Hoeing*  and 
raking,  by  the  way,  never  leave  an  ea^,  smooth  walking  path.  Deep 
edges  to  the  walk  sides  must  be  carefully  avoided.  They  should  never 
at  any  time  show  a  greater  depth,  from  the  top  of  the  turf  to  the  gravel, 
than  one  inch  ;  neither  should  the  edges  ever  wear  the  earthy  appear- 
ance occasioned  by  cutting  with  the  edging-iron  or  spade,  except  more 
than  perhaps  once  a  year,  to  keep  the  walks  to  their  true  form  and 
width,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  them  kept  very  even,  and  with  the 
greatest  neatness,  with  proper  grass-shears. 

"  Where  walks  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  hills  they  are  liable  to  be 
damp ;  drains,  therefore,  should  be  formed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
walks  and  parallel  with  them,  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  Grates  should 
be  placed  at  proper  distances,  close  to  the  walks,  with  receptacles  to 
catch  the  sand  and  refuse  which  are  carried  from  the  walk  sides  by  the 
top-water  caused  by  heavy  rains.  Each  of  these  receptacles  should  be 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  square,  and  about  a  foot  deeper  than 

the  drain  which  is  to  take  off  the 
water  from  it  (a),  in  order  that  the 
sand  may  lodge  below  the  mouth  of 
the  drain.  They  must  also  be  fre- 
quently cleared  out,  so  that  the 
drain  may  not  fill  up.  The  drains 
which  branch  from  the  sump-hole 
or  dep6t  may  be  taken  to  the  drain 
in  the  middle  of  the  walk,  or  to  a 
principal  drain  elsewhere ;  or,  in 
the  absence  of  such  principal  drains,  a  smtable  cesspool  may  be  formed 
at  a  little  distance.  Grates,  five  inches  by  seven,  fixed  loose  into  a 
small  frame  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone,  would  afford  sufficient  room  for 
cleaning  out  the  pit ;  and  this  size  would  not  be  so  offensive  to  the  eye 
as  larger  ones.  To  make  them  still  less  objectionable,  it  would  be 
better  to  fix  them  entirely  in  the  grass  verge,  or  as  close  to  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  only  a  very  little  lower  than  the  level  of  the  walk. 

**  In  situations  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  walks  to  be  very  abruptly 
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Bteep,  Bm>ll  lises,.  like  Btepfl,  should  be  formed,  having  the  fltits  or 
treads  three  or  four  feet  broad.  This  maj  be  done  by  first  placing  a 
Urch  trunk  bctobb  the  whole  width  of  the  walk,  to  form  the  front  of 
the  rise,  and  then  filling;  up  the  whole  with  fine  gravel,  or  paving  it 
with  pebbles  or  very  small  paving- stones,  ia  a  gradual  ascent,  until  it  is 
necessary  to  place  another  trunk,  and  so  on.  If  this  is  not  attended  to, 
BQch  steep  parts  left  in  the  usual  way  are  liable  to  be  disfigured  and 
greatly  injured  by  rapid  runs  of  vtater ;  they  are,  moreover,  actually 

"Grass  walks  are  soft,  cool,  and  inviting:  aluxnry  in  hot  dry  weather, 
but  useless  in  wet  weather.  When  room  is  plentiful,  and  the  expense 
of  keeping  them  in  order  no  object,  such  walks  may  be  formed  through 
woodea  scenery.  In  doing  this,  formality  must  be  avoided ;  the  walks 
ahould  be  of  various  or  irregular  widths  —  sometimes  three  or  four 
yards,  and  others  ten  or  fifteen  —  fringed  naturally  with  bushes  or 
shrubs  and  trees.  In  order  to  make  a  grass  walk  of  this  kind  more 
generally  nseful,  it  must  be  kept  closely  mown  and  well  droned." 

We  shall  recur  to  this  work  in  our  nest. 

The  Dahlia  :  ih  Hittory  and  Cultivation,  tnitk  Deteriptiont  of  all  the 
befl  Show  Fhwert.  By  Boiert  Hogg.  Groombridge  and  Sons, 
London. 

Its  practical  details  will  be  found  nseful  to  those  who  want  to  know 
how  to  manage  Dahlias  successfully.  There  are  coloured  figures  of 
eight  fine  varieties  of  this  flower.  They  are  executed  in  a  most  superior 
manner  by  the  very  celebrated  artist,  Mr.  James  Andrews. 

The  Cyelopadia  of  Botany  and  Complete  Book  of  Herht.  By  Siehard 
Brook.  Huddersfield.  2  Vols.  12mo.,  pp.  734. 
The  object  of  the  author  appears  to  be  to  furnish  the  public  with  a 
useful  and  interesting  Herbal  at  a  very  low  price.  He  has  accomplished 
this  most  satisfactorily.  In  addition  to  the  734  pages  of  entertaining 
letter-press,  there  are  coloured  figures  of  several  hundred  plants.  It  is 
worth  a  place  in  every  family  household. 
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PLANS  OF  FLOWER-GARDENS.— By  T.  Rotobe,  Esq. 

N«.  7  and  B. 


The  above  group  of  beds,  well  filled  with  flowers  oa  a  lavrii,  opposite 
a  drawing-roora  window,  might  prove  an  attractive  object,  particularly 
aupposing  the  drawing-room  to  he  npstnirs,  «o  as  to  look  down  upon 
the  beds.  The  above  aketeh,  however,  being  only  simple  in  its  outlines, 
may  praw  the  attention  of  others  to  give  more  elaborate  designs  for  the 
game  purpose,  according  to  the  variety  of  taste  which  they  maj 
possess. 

I  have  g;iven  this  principslly  with  the  design  to  draw  attention  to 
groups  in  general,  in  opposition  to  the  random  way  in  which  flower-beds 
may  ofW  oe  seen  placed  on  a  lawn.  Frequently  you  may  see  the  forms 
of  stars,  Maltese  crosses,  or  diamonds,  with  other  fanciful  devices, 
placed  here  and  there,  without  any  order,  or  definite  reason  why  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  situations  they  are  to  be  seen.  However 
agreeable  to  the  eye  the  outline  of  such  designs  as  above  alluded  to  may 
prove,  yet  to  see  them  scattered  over  a  surface  without  any  kind  of 
order,  displays  a  deficiency  of  taste  at  once  discovered  by  persons  who 
have  anything  like  correct  ideas  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  groups 
in  general,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  to  form  them  with  their  outline 
in  scrolls,  ovals,  circles,  Sec,  will  be  more, pleasing  to  the  eye  than  can 
be  produced  with  figures  in  straight  lines,  such  as  crosses,  &c.,  and 
which,  by-the-bv,  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  throw  into  groups ;  they 
may  pass  off  tolerably  well  in  small  places,  where  there  is  only  room 
for  a  siugle  clump  ;  still,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  persons  of  good 
taste,  that  forms  varying  from  those  made  by  straight  lines  are  to  be 
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preferred.  I  would  except  amall  aqiurei  and  paralldognms  where 
thej  may  be  appropriated  is  connection  nith  fixed  straiglit  Ijues  on  tht 
ground  given  for  laying  out,  but  these  are  exceptjons  to  the  general 
rule  I  should  pursue.  I  should  like  to  see  the  subject  t^ea  up  by 
others  ol'  superior  judj^ment  and  taite,  by  which  I  might  stand  corrected 
in  tJie  views  I  have  gtven  of  it.  ' 


The  second  design  here  given  is  intended  for  a  corner  group,  where 
yon  are  supposed  to  eutcr  through  a  shrubbery  to  a  lanu  where  the 
Vtalks  branch  oflf  at  right  angles  from  each  other.  A  great  variety  of 
altetches  may  be  given  for  the  same  purpose,  and  therefore  those  now 
f^vcn  are  only  by  way  of  specimens,  to  draw  others  to  show  their  skill 
in  giving  designs. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 
Botany,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Professor  Lindley,  in  his  preface  to 
the  "Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,"  "is  a  most  extensive 
ecience,  involving  one  hundred  thousand  gradations  of  structure,  with 
myriads  of  minor  modificstions,  and  extending  over  Imlf  the  organic 
World."     In  a  science  of  such  vast  extent,  It  Is  not  expected  that  the 
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young  gardener  should  be  able  to  make  great  proficiency ;  but  utter 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  which  is  but  too  common  even  amongst 
gardeners,  who,  in  other  repects,  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
business,  is  quite  inexcusable.  He  should,  at  least,  obtain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  tbe  Linnsean  Classification,  and 
should  endeavour  to  entertain  accurate .  notions  of  the  Natural  System 
also.  Above  all  things,  be  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
plants  generally  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  indigenous  plants.  With  this  view,  he  should  seize 
every  leisure  moment  for  augmenting  his  Hortus  Siccus,  in  the  formation 
of  which  the  following  few  simple  rules  may  be  useful.  The  specimens 
collected  should  be  in  full  flower,  and,  if  possible,  should  include  both 
buds  and  seeds,  the  roots  also  in  some  cases  are  necessary.  These  are 
then  to  be  carefully  spread  out  on  blotting  paper,  taking  care  not  to 
alter  the  natural  appearance  of  the  plants ;  one  or  two  of  the  flowers  or 
leaves,  on  which  depend  the  generic  or  specific  distinctions,  should  be 
more  particularly  expanded.  Over  this  lay  five  or  six  sheets  more  of 
blotting  paper,  and  then  another  plant,  till  they  are  all  spread ;  on  this 
lay  a  smooth  board,  and  place  on  it  a  weight — perhaps  a  stone  or  a  stone 
and  a  half,  which  may  be  increased  as  the  plants  dry.  This  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  under  pressure,  the  more 
succulent  requiring  much  less  weight  at  first  than  those  with  hard  stems. 
The  plants  should  be  taken  out  once  a  day,  and  the  papers  dried  and 
made  hot  before  the  fire,  after  which  they  are  to  be  placed  as  before,  and 
this  treatment  continued  mitil  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Each  specimen 
should  then  be  fastened  down  on  the  inside  of  a  sheet  of  demy  or  post 
paper,  and  the  Systematic  and  English  name,  the  place  where  found, 
and  the  date,  written  on  the  outside  of  the  sheet.  The  Systematic 
name  should  also  be  written  at  the  foot  of  the  specimen.  These  may 
afterwards  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  each  containing  one  of  the  LimiKan 
Classes,  or  an  Order  of  the  Natural  System. 
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IzoRAS.— Thete  plants  are  Tory  liable  to  be  attacked  bj  the  mealy  bug  during  winter ; 
when  the  wood  i%  ripe  and  leaves  firm,  syringe  them  once  a  fortnight  in  every  part  with 
water  at  140  degrees  of  heat.  This  will  destroy  the  insects,  and  not  injure  the  plant,  nor 
will  it  bo  infested  the  following  summer.  The  Ixora  should  have  shortish  but  well-ripened 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  to  supply  you  with  a  profusion  of  fine  heads  of  bloom.  A 
winter's  rest  is  also  essential  to  succeed  satisfactorily.  To  which  have  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  peat,  only  broken  into  pieces,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  pieces  of 
charcoal.— IT.  Bamea^—Tke  Florid. 

CoTONXASTKRS  AS  STANDARDS. — A  Correspondent,  recently  asking  information  in 
this  Magazine  relative  to  tlie  Evergreen  CoUmeasterty  induces  me  to  answer  him  by  stating, 
I  have  four  kinds  of  thi  m,  each  of  which  now  have  heads  throe  feet  across,  and  the  stems 
on  which  they  were  woiked  are  four  feet  high.  The  stocks  are  Cotoneaster  Acuminata, 
which  is  a  daciduous  plaut.  My  evergreen  tree* like  ones  are  exceedingly  ornamental 
when  in  full  ripe  berry.  Their  rich  scarlet-red  or  purple  crimson  coloured  fruit,  produced 
in  vast  profusion,  have  a  cheerful  gay  apjiearanco  from  October  to  May.  I  procured  two 
plants  of  each  at  first ;  one  of  each  has  a  globular-shapcd  head,  and  the  others  have  been 
allowed  to  extend  their  shoots  downwards,  and  now  form  what  may  be  termed  **  Weeping 
Cotoncasters ;  *'  the  ends  of  the  branches  ate  nearly  at  the  grouiHl.  Each  form  of  plants 
are  very  pretty  and  ornamental. 
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"  l<-t  jnn  mlmiiU  C^RNATLON  own 
Nat  oil  wu  m»int  for  niinent  or  for  rootl. 
Not  gtl  fur  nctdful  UK  ilanc  -, 
Th<r«  while  the  iMdi  oF  fulure  binuome  dwell, 
'TIa  colour'd  for  the  light,  perfuoi'il  lu  pliwH  lbs  ■mcll.'* 

Numerous  have  been  the  attempts  to  grow  and  bloom  satisfactorily, 
in  the  beds  of  the  Rower- garden,  what  is  usually  called  '*  the  section  of 
Show  Pelargoniums,"  viz.,  such  as  the  magnificent  large-lowered 
varieties  seen  at  the  general  exhibitions ;  but  almost  universal  disap- 
pointment has  resulted.  For  in  a  rich  soil  the  plants  produce  a  vast 
excess  of  foUage  and  but  few  flowers.  In  a  poorer  soil  the  plauts 
become  sickly,  produce  weakly  shoots,  and  but  a  few  small  blossoms. 

The  following  particulars  of  success,  however,  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  ChronieU : 
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level  with  the  turfaoe  of  the  bed,  thui  leaving  a  vacuity  of  several  inches  in  depth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  In  this  way  I  proceeded  with  the  whole  of  my  plants,  and  no  Pelar- 
goniums could  possibly  produce  a  better  display  of  flowers  than  they  did  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  season.  The  roots  being  confined  within  the  pot,  are  as  much  under  command 
as  though  the  plants  were  in  a  greenhouse;  and  if  any  of  them  should  show  the  least 
disposition  to  ramble,  they  can  be  taken  up  and  examined  at  any  time ;  besides,  under  the 
conditions  I  have  just  mentioned,  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  plants  might  be  made  with 
nearly  as  much  ease  as  if  they  were  ou  a  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  and  without  the  least 
injury  to  them.  It  is  true,  Pelargoniums  planted  in  this  way  require  a  little  more 
attention  as  regards  watering  than  plants  do  turned  out  of  pots  ;  but  then  the  cultivator 
is  amply  repaid  for  all  extra  trouble  by  abundance  of  blossom.  Hoping  that  others 
may  be  as  successful  as  I  have  been  with  the  above  method,  my  recommendation  to  all 
is  to  try  my  pkn. — A,  K,,  Stoke  NewingUm, 

Subsequently  other  communications  have  been  sent,  the  writers 
stating  ''  they  have  practised  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  and  the 
plants  bloomed  abundantly."  And  plants  that  have  bloomed  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  spring,  being  put  into  the  beds  soon  after  the  blooming 
is  over,  push  afresh  and  flower  freely  during  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
and  autumn  too. 

Nearly  all  the  class  of  Pelargoniums  called  "Fancies"  succeed 
admirably  turned  out  of  pots  and  grown  on  the  open  ground,  but  they 
are  not  suitable  for  all  circumstances,  not  being  tall  enough,  or  have 
blossoms  as  large  as  may  be  desired.  Recently,  however,  a  new  section, 
of  medium  habit  in  growth,  with  large  flowers,  and  free  bloomers,  has 
been  raised  ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  of  fine  form,  both  rich  and  beautiful 
in  colours ;  they  are  termed  the  **  Diademetum  section." 

Many  of  our  readers  know  how  beautiful  a  well-filled  bed  of  the 
<'  Diademetum  Rubescens"  is,  with  its  profusion  of  bright  rosy-red 
large  flowers ;  a  charming  improvement,  nowever,  has  been  effected  in 
obtaining  a  number  of  seedlings  of  similar  habits,  with  flowers  of 
much  more  brilliant  colours,  and  strikingly  handsome  in  every  petal, 
having  a  spot  or  blotch  of  crimson-velvet,  or  other  very  distinct  colour, 
in  the  centre.  Thus  each  blossom,  having  five  such  distinct  spots 
(similar  to  Hoyle's  Nonsuch),  renders  a  bed  of  them  one  of  the  love- 
liest the  flower-garden  can  contain. 

The  florists  of  France  and  Belgium  have  been  endeavouring  for 
several  years  to  improve  the  "  Diademetum  "  by  hybridizing ;  and  the 
beautiful  varieties  above  referred  to  have  been  selected  from  a  great 
number  raised  by  the  gardener  of  Mr.  James  Odier,  in  France,  who 
sent  them  to  the  National  Society's  Floral  Exhibition,  held  in  Paris 
last  November,  and  they  were  then  purchased  by  Mr.  A.  Meillez, 
nurseryman,  of  Esquermes,  near  Lille,  in  France,  who  has  propagated 
them,  and  is  now  sending  out  ten  very  superb  varieties.  (We  gave 
particulars  of  colours,  &c.,  in  our  April  and  May  Numbers. 

The  variety  we  now  figure  is  one  of  the  seedlings,  which,  for  its 
brilliant  and  rich  colours,  borne  in  profusion,  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it  at  the  exhibition  ;  and  is  one  of  the  finest  bedding  varieties 
existing.  It  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  given,  "  Medal  of  Gold.'*  Its 
medium  habit  of  growth,  free  blooming  properties,  as  well  as  the  size 
of  its  brilliant  flowers,  alike  contribute  to  recommend  it,  as  well  as  the 
other  varieties  offered,  to  all  who  desire  to  beautify  and  ornament  a 
greenhouse  or  flower-garden. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Azalea  crispi flora. — ^Mr.  Fortune  introduced  this  pretty  blooming 
plant  from  China,  and  it  has  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse  of  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Noble's  nursery  at  Bagshot.  It  is  a  medium-sized, 
numerous*  branched  shrub,  which  blooms  yery  copiously.  Each  blossom 
is  about  three  inches  across,  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  the  margin  of  the 
blossom  is  remarkably  waved  and  crisped,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
frill.     Figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  4726. 

LiLiUM  ROSEUM  (Syuouymc,  Fritillaria  Thomsoniana.  Lilium 
Thomsonianum). — It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Strachey.  Seeds  were  sent  to  the  Kew  Gardens, 
and  the  plants  bloomed,  last  April,  in  a  cool  frame.  The  leaves,  in 
form,  rather  resemble  those  of  a  narrow-leaved  Hemerocallis,  than  a 
Lily  or  Fritillary.  The  stem,  including  the  flowers,  rises  about  half  a 
yard  high,  terminating  in  a  raceme  of  about  ten  handsome  drooping 
flowers  of  a  pretty  lilac  colour.  They  are,  in  form,  between  a  funnel 
and  bell  shape,  each  blossom  being  nearly  two  inches  long.  Very  neat 
and  pretty.     Figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  4725. 

Litton  I A  modesta. — A  climbing  plant  of  similar  habit  to  the 
Gloriosa  superba ;  but  the  flowers  are  very  difierent.  The  flowers  are 
drooping,  and  each  blossom  is  somewhat  bell-shaped,  having  six  rich 
orange  coloured  sepals,  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  It  is  a  native  of 
Natal,  and  has  recently  bloomed  in  the  stove  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew.     Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  4723. 

LopRziA  MACROPHYLLA  (Svnonyme,  L.  grandiflora). — Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  states,  ''  Received  from  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  under  the  name  of 
Jeklia  fuehtioides**  It  is  a  small  hal/'Shrubby  plant,  having  fleshy 
tuberous  roots  like  the  Fuchsia  fulgensl  The  leaves,  too,  are  like  those 
of  some  of-  the  common  Fuchsias.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  each  having  ten  or  more ;  and  the  long  segments  of 
the  calyx,  as  well  as  petals,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  form  of  each 
blossom,  when  fully  expanded,  is  bell  shaped.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  blooms  freely  in  the  greenhouse  at  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  Interesting  and  pretty.  Figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  4724. 

Semiandra  grani^flora. — ^This  is  a  remarkable  genus,  allied  to 
Fuchsia,  with  singularly-formed  (father  long-legs  like)  flowers,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour ;  the  coloured  calyx  constitutes  nearly  the  entire 
flower.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Seeman,  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
North-western  Mexico,  growing  among  Galphimiaa,  Tupas,  Cupheas, 
and  Lobelias.  It  is  a  half-shrubby,  erect,  branching  plant,  growing 
about  six  feet  high,  and  blooms  very  fVeely ;  each  blossom  is  two  inches 
across.  It  is  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  it  began  to  show  its 
blossoms  in  March,  1853.  It  bears,  too,  a  profusion  of  fruit,  which 
adds  to  its  interest  and  beauty.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  4727. 

Xanthorrhcba  bastile.  Spear  Tellow-Gum.^-A  native  of 
Australia,  known  as  the  Gum-tree,  or  Grass  Gum-tree.     Fellow  Benn 
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is  the  product  of  this  plant.  The  caudex  (trunk)  is  short  and  thick, 
and  the  central  scape  (bearing  a  terminal  brown  spike,  like  a  Reed 
mace)  rises  to  about  twenty  feet  high.  Its  long  grassy-like  leaves  and 
tall  scape  render  it  an  interesting  object.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew.     Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  4722. 

HoYA  FRATERNA. — Its  spccific  vlwox^,  fratema,  is  given  in  allusion 
to  the  close  resemblance  the  plant  has  to  Hoya  coriacea.  The  blossoms 
of  H.  fratema  are  pale  pink,  with  a  lighter  narrow  margin^  and  the 
centre  crown  is  yellow.  It  is  an  interesting  and  pretty  flowering  plant, 
and,  like  all  the  genus,  deserves  a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm  green- 
house. 

Lafagerta  ROSEA. — Messrs.  Veitch  have  a  plant  of  this  most  bea- 
tiful  flowering  climber  trained  to  a  trellis,  so  as  to  form  a  bush  four 
feet  high,  with  fifteen  of  its  handsome  blossoms  expanded.  It  was 
shown  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition,  at  Chiswick,  on  July 
9th.  It  was  admired  by  every  person  who  saw  it.  It  is  now  supposed 
to  be  hardy,  if  planted  in  a  soil  and  situation  having  the  roots  protected 
during  winter.  It  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  finest  plants  for  training 
against  a  wall  or  trellis,  shnded  from  midday  sun  ;  or  in  the  greenhouse, 
in  a  shady  part.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  where  it  can  be  pro- 
perly accommodated. 

Veronica  variegata. — An  hybrid,  between  V.  salicifolia  and 
V.  speciosa.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  parents,  and  will  be  a  charming 
ornament  for  either  tbe  greenhouse  or  open  air,  in  dry  soil  and  situa- 
tion. The  flowers  are  in  long  spikes,  and  the  variegation  is  displayed 
by  them.  The  flowers  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spike  are  white,  the 
centre  portion  of  a  French  lilac,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  pretty  pink. 
Messrs.  Veitch  possess  the  plant. 

Ceratostema  longiflorum. — The  plant  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Vaccinium  of  medium  size,  and  evergreen  bushy  shrub.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loose  terminal  clusters ;  each  blossom,  some- 
what trumpet  shaped,  about  two  inches  long — ^the  lower  portion  of  a 
bright  orange,  and  crimson-purple  above.  It  has  been  considered  a 
stove-plant ;  but  will  succeed  well  in  a  greenhouse. 

Delphinium  BEAuauARTO. — ^The  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
spikes,  of  a  light  blue,  each  blossom  having  a  white  stripe  and  white 
tip  at  the  end  of  each  segment.     It  is  exceedingly  neat  and  handsome. 

D.  piCTUM. — The  spikes  are  about  three  feet  high.  Flowers,  sky- 
blue,  striped  with  white.  The  outside  of  the  blossom  is  almost  white. 
Very  beautiful. 

D.  AZVREUM  PLENO. — A  rich  sky  blue,  with  a  rose  stripe  up  the 
middle  of  each  segment.  The  spikes  of  blossoms  about  three  feet 
high.     Very  pretty. 

D.  Benute  de  Charrond. — ^The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  sky- 
blue,  each  blossom  nearly  two  inches  across.  The  centre  (Bee)  is 
purple,  with  a  yellow  spot.  The  spikes  are  about  tbree  feet  high. 
Very  beautiful. 

D.  spectabile. — The  flower-spikes  three  feet  high.  Each  blossom 
is  of  a  light  blue,  with  a  stripe  of  purple  up  each  segment,  and  the  out- 
side of  the  blossom  nearly  white.     Very  pretty. 
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D,  6PI.RNDIDVM. — ^The  spikes  are  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 
£ach  blossom  nearly  two  inches  across,  a  light  blue,  with  a  rosy-purple 
stripe  ap  each  segment,  and  a  tip  of  the  same  colour. 

D.  vsRsicoLOR. — Grows  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  Each  blossom 
is  on  the  outside  blue,  with  a  green  tip  to  each  segment.  The  inside 
a  rosy-purple,  with  blue  streak  up  each  segment.  The  flowers  are  very 
compact,  and  close  at  the  face.     Singular  and  pretty. 

D.  MooREii. — It  grows  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  blue  inside,  and  the  spur  is  purple.  The 
centre  (Bee  portion)  is  yellowish.     Very  handsome. 

D.  MBSOLEVCUM  suPERBUM. — Grows  sbout  two  and  a  half  feet 
hieh.  Each  blossom  is  of  a  brilliant  rich  blue,  with  the  centre  (Bee) 
smphur  and  white.'    Very  handsome. 

LiNUM  GRANDiFLORUM.  —  An  aunual,  with  brilliant  crimson 
flowers  ;  is  in  bloom  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
▼ery  handsome ;  but  appears  of  delicate  growth. 

Geranium  pratense  flora-pleno.  —  This  very  handsome, 
hardy,  herbaceous  plaut  grows  about  eighteen  inches  high,  bushy,  and 
blooms  profusely.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  branching 
panicles,  each  blossom  being  a  full  double,  one  inch  and  a  half  across, 
blue,  with  a  rosy-red  centre.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower-garden, 
blooming  during  the  summer  season. 

Campanula  trachelium  bicolor-pleno.  —  This  cliarming, 
bushy,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high,  of  neat 
habit,  and  blooms  in  profusion.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  large, 
full,  double.  The  outer  row  of  petals  are  lilac,  the  second  white,  with 
a  lilac  stripe  up  the  middle,  and  the  rest  of  the  petals  a  pure  white. 
Each  blossom  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  very 
double,  and  very  handsome. 

LytHRUM     8ALICARIUM      ROSEUM     8UPERBUM.>-This,    tOO,    is    a 

hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  producing  numerous  long  spikes  of  bright 
rosy-crimson  flowers,  which  Vise  to  about  three  feet  high.  It  is  hand- 
some and  very  showy. 

Dracocephalum  canescens. — A  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  pro- 
ducing numerous  long  spikes  of  bright  blue  and  purple  flowers.  It  is 
of  compact  growth,  eighteen  inches  high.     Very  handsome. 

NEW  OR  SHOWY  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  IN  THE  ROYAL 

GARDENS  OF  KEW. 

Campanula  ViDALLii. — ^This  fine  Campanula  we  figured  in  our  last 
years*  Volume.  It  is  of  shrubby  habit.  'ITie  flowers  are  large^  long, 
bell-shaped,  and  of  a  "  waxy- white."  A  plant  of  it,  in  a  cool  green- 
house, has  fourteen  long  spikes  of  flowers,  now  about  to  bloom ;  and 
when  in  full  bloom,  will  have  a  very  charming  appearance.  The  plant 
merits  a  place  in  every  greenhduse  or  flower-garden. 

Dracocephalum  peregrinum. —  Uardy,  herbaceous,  spreading, 
grows  nine  inches  high.  Flowers  borne  in  long  spikes,  in  profusion,  a 
bright  blue.     Very  pretty. 

ViTTADENiA  TRILOBA. — Hardy,  herbaceous,  spreading.     One  has 
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spread  two  feet  across,  and  it  rises  from  the  outside  to  the  centre,  where 
it  is  ahout  nine  inches  high.  The  entire  surface  is  closely  covered  with 
true  Daisy- like  flowers,  white,  pink,  or  rose-coloured  ;  and  each  blossom 
b  about  three-parts  of  an  inch  across.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  A  charming  plant  for  an  edging  to  a  flower-bed,  or 
grown  in  patches.     It  blooms  for  a  long  period,  too. 

Onosma  taurica. — Hardy,  herbaceous,  one  foot  high.  Flowers 
yellow,  tube-formed,  two  inches  long,  similar  to  the  Cerinthe  major. 
Very  pretty. 

Aquilegia  8Iberica.^-A  charming  Columbine,  growing  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  bearing  a  profusion  of  large,  deep-lilac  coloured  flowers. 
Very  showy. 

Aquilegia  fraorans. — ^Two  and  a  half  feet  high,  having  very 
large  flowers,  the  outside  blue,  and  the  interior  white.     Very  showy. 

Papaver  pYRENAicuM.-^This  chsrming,.  hardy,  herbaceous  species 
grows  a  foot  high,  forms  a  neat  bushy  plant,  having  pretty  foliage, 
much  like  that  of  the  Escholtzia.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  bright 
yellow,  three  to  four  inches  across.  It  is  very  neat  and  pretty,  and  in 
profusion  is  very  showy. 

Symphytum  Bohemium. — A  neat  Comfrey,  one  and  a  half  feet 
high,  blooming  in  profusion,  having  very  pretty  rosy-crimson  flowers. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE,  &c. 

Gloxinia  fimbriata. — ^A  fine  pot  of  this  very  handsome  plant 
(the  Achimenes  fimbriata  of  some)  is  in  fine  bloom,  the  large  blossoms 
white  and  yellow,  beautifully  spotted  with  dark,  render  it  strikingly 
handsome.  We  gave  a  figure  of  it  two  years  ago,  as  Achimenes 
fimbriata. 

G.  Madame  Cbarty. — White,  and  a  sulphur-coloured  throat, 
edged  with  lilac  and  crimson.     Very  pretty. 

G.  Dr.  Gardner. — Pink,  with  a  broad  white  throat  edged  with 
carmine.     Very  pretty. 

Achimenes  Marguerette. — ^The  blossoms  are  pure  white,  each  a 
Uttle  larger  than  a  shilling,  and  makes  a  pretty  contrast  with  the 
coloured  flowers  of  others. 

Pelargonium  Boule  de  Neige. — This  is  one  of  the  Horse-shoe 
Geraniums  (so  called).  The  flowers  are  of  excellent  form,  good  sub- 
stance of  petal,  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  flesh,  occasiontUiy  on  the 
two  upper  petals.  It  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Welling- 
ton Nursery,  and  well  merits  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Hydrolea  Chittrya. — An  erect-growing  plant,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  the  shoots  terminating  in  a  head  of  rich  blue  flowers,  each 
blossom  being  about  three-parts  of  an  inch  across.  It  is  very  pretty, 
and  worth  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  . 

Gompholobium  splendens. — By  stopping  the  leads,  it  forms  a 
very  neat  bushy  plant.  The  flowers  (pea-blossom  like)  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  each  one  inch  across.     Very  neat  and  handsome. 

Pelargonium  bicolor  roseum, — A  neat,  low,  bushy  plant,  with 
foliage  like  the  Otto  of  Rose  (Geranium).   The  flowers  are  produced  in 
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heads  of  several^  in  each,  white,  and  each  blossom  has  five  dark  spots. 
It  blooms  freely,  and  is  very  neat  and  pretty,  either  in  the  greenhouse 
or  flower-beds. 

Datx7RA  cornigbra  (Brugmansia  of  some). — A  very  branching, 
shrubby  plant.  Those  of  two  feet  high  and  upwards  bloom  freely. 
The  flowers  are  white,  each  about  eight  inches  long,  similar  in  form  to 
the  B.  suayeolens.  It  is  very  pretty.  The  B.  Knightii,  also  a  branch- 
ing.shrub,  blooms  freely,  and  its  large,  double,  pure  white,  fragrant 
blossoms  are  very  handsome,  and  small  plants  blooming  freely  render 
them  charming  ornaments  for  the  greenhouse,  &c. 

RoELLiA  ciLiATA. — A  low,  neat,  bushy  plant,  blooming  ycrj  freely. 
Each  blossom,  bell-shaped,  with  the  mouth  upwards,  of  a  light  blue, 
with  a  velvet  girdle  inside,  is  very  pretty.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse. 


ERICAS,  THEIR  TREATMENT  IN  ALL  SEASONS,  AND 
THE  NAMES  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES 
FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 

BY    MR.   JOHN    BURLKY,  OP    WKLLINGTON   NUR8KRY,   ST.  JOHN*S   WOOD,   LONDON. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet  I  gave  the  article  on  Epacris.  Now, 
as  Ericas  and  Epacris  are  closely  connected,  I  am  induced  this  month 
to  offer  for  the  perusal  of  your  readers  an  article  on  the  favourite  family 
of  Ericas  ;  little  doubting  but  it  will  assist  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Cabinet  to  grow  the  plants  to  that  state  of  perfection  to  which  such 
charming  plants  are  entitled. 

Ericas,  in  general,  are  not  grown  as  they  should  be ;  in  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  dislike  to  them  by  persons  unacquainted  with  their 
proper  treatment.  The  excuse  with  them  generally  is,  *'  I  take  the 
greatest  of  care  of  them,  but  still  they  soon  get  yellow  and  die."  But 
to  do  away  with  that  disaster,  pursue  the  following  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  you  will  certainly  grow  them  successfully,  and  have  plants 
that  are  healthy,  and  bloom  vigorously  in  their  due  season.  My 
remarks  on  their  management  will  commence  from  March,  it  being 
the  principal  season  for  potting. 

Potting  is  the  first  and  principal  feature  in  their  culture  ;  there  are 
heath  growers  that  adopt  what  is  termed  the  "  one  shift  system,*'  that 
is,  to  take  a  strong  young  plant  and  shift  it  at  once  into  a  very  large- 
sized  pot ;  but  I  beg  to  protest  against  such  usage.  A  far  better  plan  to 
adopt  is  the  system  of  shifting  a  plant  when  its  advancing  growth 
requires  it.  For  instance,  supposing  a  plant  in  March  is  in  a  four-inch 
pot,  the  size  required  for  the  shift  would  be  not  more  than  five  inches, 
as  it  is  far  better  to  give  a  heath  two  shifts  in  one  season  than  over-pot 
it.  The  space  between  the  ball  of  the  plants  and  the  pot  it  is  to  be 
shifted  in  should  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  according  to  the  size 
and  natural  vigour  of  the  plant.  The  plant,  if  it  is  doing  well,  may 
ha?e  the  second  shift  in  the  same  season  if  the  pot  be  tolerably  filled 
with  roots. 
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The  Soil  best  suitable  for  heaths  is  good  peat  from  the  moors, 
taking  the  top  about  three  inches  thick.  It  should  be  broken  in  toler- 
ably fine  pieces  for  the  first  stages  of  potting,  increasing  its  roughness 
as  the  plant  increases  in  growth.  '  All  that  requires  to  be  removed  from 
the  peat  when  broken  is  the  largest  of  the /em  roots;  such  are  generally 
found  in  good  peat,  but  all  the  fine  fibrous  masses  should  remain,  as 
that  constitutes  the  best  for  the  purpose.  When  the  peat  is  so  pre* 
pared,  add  about  om  fourth  of  silver  sand ;  but  the  sand  before  it  is 
mixed  with  the  soil  should  be  well  washed  in  fresh  water  to  remove  all 
impurities.  It  matters  but  little  as  to  its  colour  if  it  is  but  sharp  and 
clean.  The  pots  used  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned ;  the  crocks  for 
draining  be  well  washed  before  using,  to  remove  all  dirt  that  may  be  on 
them  ;  then  place  a  large  crock  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
placing  a  few  large  ones  around  it,  and  finally  finishing  with  smaller 
ones,  and  place  over  the  whole  some  of  the  roughest  fibre  from  the 
peat  to  keep  the  drainage  free ;  then  turn  the  plant  carefully  out  of  the 
pot,  remove  the  old  crocks  from  aromid  the  roots,  and  a  slight  portion 
of  the  surface  soil  that  may  be  loose,  without  disturbing  the  young 
roots.  In  placing  the  plant  in  the  fresh  pot,  the  centre  should  be 
slightly  elevated,  say  level  with  the  rim,  but  not  by  any  means  higher, 
and  grndually  slope  away  to  the  side  of  the  pet  which  should  have  left 
for  sufficient  watering  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plant  and  pot.  The  soil  should  be  well  pressed  down 
around  the  ball,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood,  to  fill  it  up  regularly 
around.  I  must  also  observe  that  the  ball  of  roots  should  be  well 
watered,  if  dry,  before  potting,  so  that  it  may  be  wet  throughout,  as  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  do  so  after  potting,  as  the  water  would  pass 
away  rapidly  through  the  new  soil,  and  the  consequence  would  be  a  loss 
of  foliage,  and  the  plant  be  disfigured  Afler  potting,  little  else  is 
required  until  the  season  arrives  for  their  removal  out  of  doors,  but 
attention  in  watering  and  arranging  the  shoots.  In  summer  they  should 
be  removed  out  of  doors  ;  the  situation  best  adapted  for  them  would  be 
the  shady  side  of  an  evergreen  hedge,  where  they  would  have  as  much 
air  as  necessarVt  and  at  the  same  time  be  protected  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  A  situation  where  they  would  have  the  sun 
for  a  short  time  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  evening,  would  be  of 
service  to  them ;  this  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  canvass, 
or  other  screen,  if  there  was  no  other.  The  pots  may  stand  on  a  bed 
of  coal  ashes  made  solid  to  prevent  worms,  &c.,  rising  through. 

Great  care  is  required  in  watering  Ericas,  even  in  summer  ;  all  they 
require  is  the  soil  ^u^^  kept  moist,  ^'not  wet,**  for,  above  all  other  plants, 
they  do  not  like  to  be  treated  as  aquatics.  As  a  superabundance  of 
water  will  sodden  and  turn  the  soil  sour,  also  exclude  air  from  the  roots, 
— the  result  is  the  loss  of  foliage,  and  finally  the  loss  of  plant.  Dur- 
ing the  season  out  of  doors,  the  plants  must  be  ke))t  clean,  and  the  bed 
of  coal-ashes  at  times  stirred  up  afresh,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
fresh  ashes  added.  The  latter  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber the  plants  must  be  removed  to  their  habitation,  when  the  plants 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  pots  washed,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  made  clean.     If  mildew^make  its  appearance  at  this  or  any  other 
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season,  dust  the  parts  affected  with  sulphur  of  vivum  ;  it  may  remain  on 
the  plant  for  a  few  days,  and  then  be  syringed  off.  Ericas  may  be 
wintered  in  a  greenhouse  with  other  plants,  such  as  Epacris,  Camellias, 
&c.,  and  they  may  be  arranged  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house.  Those 
persons  who  wish  to  grow*  a  small  collection,  who  have  not  the  conve- 
nience  of  a  greenhouse,  may  do  so  quite  successfully  if  there  be  the 
advantage  of  a  plant  pit,  or  frames.  The  treatment  they  will  require  in 
such  a  situation  is  to  give  them  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  at  all  times, 
when  the  temperature  is  not  under  forty  degrees,  just  to  protect  them 
from  frost.  Mats  should  be  laid  over  the  lights,  and  a  thick  layer  of 
straw  to  keep  out  all  frost  from  the  plants,  and  when  the  days  are  fine 
tak9  advantage  of  the  same,  and  remove  the  lights  off,  if  only  for  an 
hour ;  but  if  too  severe  by  day  even  to  remove  the  hghts  and  give  air, 
the  straw  and  mats  may  be  removed  to  give  them  all  the  light  possible. 
Very  little  water  is  required  while  the  plants  are  in  the  greenhouse  or 
pits ;  in  fact,  the  humidity  of  a  close  house  or  pit  at  this  season  is 
nearly  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  as  moist  a  state  as  is  required. 
By  keeping  the  plants  clean  during  winter,  and  pursuing  the  above 
directions,  that  is  all  they  will  require  until  the  potting  time  in  March 
arrives,  when  do  as  before  recommended.  Before  closing  my  remarks, 
I  may  as  well  add  that  Ericas  require  a  dry  atmosphere,  plenty  of  air^ 
and  little  sun,  and  if  the  above  direction  on  their  treatment  be  duly 
attended  to,  I  am  certain  that  we  shall  see  healthier  and  far  better 
plants  grown  in  private  collections  than  is  at  present  seen  to  be.  I  shall 
close  my  article  on  this  charming  family  of  plants  with  the  names  of  a  ' 
few  good  Ericas  sufficient  to  form  a  small  collection  : 

Alton  ia.  M'Nabbiana . 

ampullacea  Major,  tnutabilU. 

aristata  Major,  obbata, 

Beaumontia.  odor  at  a, 

cerintkoides  Cor,anta,  S,  perspicua  nana, 

Cavendishity  Y,  Princept  cartiea, 
depreesa  major.  „         templea, 

Devoniana,  Jacksonii, 

dilecta.  tncolor  Dunbarri, 
elegans,  „         elegans* 

favoidea  elegans,  „         speciosa, 

Hartnellii  nana,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
injiata  rubra,  „  globosa, 

Irbyana,  Vernonii  superba, 

Jarnniniflora.  Webbiana, 

The  above  varieties  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate ;  they  may  be 
grown  in  either  greenhouse,  pit,  or  frames,  in  winter,  are  free  flowering, 
and  of  close  ornamental  growth. 

Some  of  the  heaths  have  a  natural  tendency 'to  grow  erect,  and 
become  naked  below  ;  but  any  such  can  be  made  compact  bushes  by 
stopping  the  shoots  once,  or  hi  some  cases  twice,  during  the  season  of 
growth. 
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HYACINTHS  GROWN  IN  THE  OPEN  BED, 

BY   SHARON  JOHNSTONS,   AN  AM ATIVR    FLORIST. 

I  HASTEN  to  fulfil  my  promise  by  rendering  an  account  of  the  method 
(^served  by  many  amateurs  ana  florists  in  cultivating  Hyacinths  in 
beds  and  pots,  and  which  is  adopted  by  me  as  being  the  most  prefer- 
able. The  observations  I  am  about  to  offer  thereon  should  be  as 
succinct  as  the  subject  admits,  and  be  strictly  confined  to  practical 
results,  for  mere  theoretical  statements  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  other 
matters,  bewilder  rather  than  instruct.  Being  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  flowers,  I  have  taken  no  ordinary  pains  to  produce  a  good  bloom, 
and  can,  therefore,  the  more  confidently  suggest  a  few  hints  respecting 
the  culture  of  it.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  to  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  comparatively  so  little  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  this  flower : 
the  Tulip  has  numerous  fanciers,  and  so  have  Carnations  and  Auriculas, 
whilst  the  Hyacinth,  though  not  inferior  in  beauty,  seems,  as  to  blooming 
it  in  beds,  to  be  too  generally  neglected ;  and  yet  a  more  beautiful  object 
amongst  all  those  which  attract  the  eye  in  a  flower  garden  is  rarely 
seen.  The  effect  produced  by  a  glance  at  an  assemblage  of  so  beautiful  a 
flower,  especially  when  well  arranged,  is  dazzling,  and  a  close  inspection 
will  be  found  to  increase  the  gratification  derived  therefrom,  added  to 
which  the  fragrance  emitted  by  them  is  peculiarly  sweet,  and  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  Mignonette  or  the  Tuberose. 

The  most  eligible  part  of  a  garden  for  a  bed  is  that  with  a  southern 
aspect,  and  considerably  distant  from  trees  and  large  shrubs,  as  the 
droppings  to  which  plants  beneath  are  subjected,  prove  extremely  pre- 
judicial ;  the  season  for  planting  is  during  this  and  the  following  month, 
the  precise  time  being  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  root  itself, 
which  I  noticed  in  my  remarks  that  were  inserted  in  a  late  Number ; 
a  repetition  of  it  therefore  is  unnecessary.  The  portion  appropriated 
should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  the  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom loosened  and  rendered  fine  to  about  six  inches  deeper,  and  then  raked 
smooth.  Tthis  process  will  take  but  little  time,  and  may  be  attended  with 
advantage  ;  the  hollow  should  then  be  filled  with  the  following  compost : 
one-third  of  good  garden  earth ;  one- third  of  sea  or  river  sand,  as  coarse 
as  can  be  obtained ;  one-fourth  rotten  dung,  about  three  years  old ;  and 
the  remainder  vegetable  mould. 

The  earth  used  in  the  compost  will  require  minute  examination,  in 
order  that  vermin  may  be  exterminated,  of  which  the  most  destructive, 
and  the  most  likely  to  elude  detection,  is  the  yellow  wire- worm. 

When  preparing  the  compost,  let  its  several  parts  be  well  mixed  ;  this 
should  be  performed  a  few  weeks  before  it  is  needed,  and  will  require 
turning  over  several  times.  After  the  bed  is  filled  up  add  more  com- 
post till  it  is  raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the  walk  iu  front,  and  let 
the  height  of  the  back  part  be  an  additional  six  inches,  so  as  to  form  a 
slope  to  the  south  ;  a  layer  of  sea  or  river  sand,  one  inch  thick,  should 
be  spread  over  the  surface,  and  if  a  tasteful  arrangement  be  desired. 
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the  place  for  each  bulb  shoald  be  marked  thereon.  The  following  order 
appears  the  most  natural,  and  has  decidedly  the  best  effect.  Let  the 
rows  be  six  in  number,  and  eight  inches  apart,  and  allow  the  distance 
between  the  bulbs,  and  four  inches  from  the  four  outer  rows  to  the 
limits  of  the  bed.  On  the  layer  of  sand  in  the  places  appropriated  to 
them,  let  the  bulbs  stand  in  the  following  position  throughout ;  red, 
blue,  white,  red,  &c.,  commencing  with  a  red  in  the  first  row,  and  in  the 
second  with  a  white,  which  place  under  a  supposed  point  equi-distant 
from  the  red  and  bloe  above  it ;  the  next  root  will  consequently  be  a 
red,  and  under  the  point  between  the  blue  and  the  white ;  in  the  third 
row  begin  with  a  red,  as  in  the  first,  and  let  it  be  directly  under  the  red, 
in  that  row,  the  blue  following  it,  will  be  beneath  the  white  and  red  of 
the  second  row ;  the  fourth  row  will  commence  with  white  as  the 
second,  and  be  directly  under  it :  the  red  in  the  next  place  will  be  under 
the  blue  and  white  of  the  third  row,  &c.  This  mode  allows  the 
greatest  possible  diversity,  and  each  bulb,  except  the  outer  ones,  will  be 
in  the  centre  of  a  hexagon.  In  this  arrangement  yellow  Hyacinths 
may  be  considered  as  white.  Then  cover  them  with  a  mixture  of  fresh 
earth  and  sand,  three  or  four  inches  deep ;  the  latter  depth  is  the  proper 
one  for  the  earlier  roots,  as  it  will  retard  their  progress,  so  as  to  bloom 
with  the  later  ones ;  an  attention  to  this  is  requisite  to  ensure  all 
blooming  together.  When  covered  the  bed  will  be  completed,  and  if 
bordered  on  the  sides,  will  add  much  to  the  neatness  of  i^  or  if 
preferred,  brickwork  may  be  substituted,  and  hoops  placed  over  the 
beds,  will  be  useful,  as  mats  can  be  thrown  over  the  beds,  during 
severe  frosts  or  heavy  rains ;  but  for  slight  frosts,  as  the  Hyacinth  is 
hardy,  no  covering  is  necessary,  and  rain,  when  not  violent,  is 
beneficial ;  the  autumnal  rains  are,  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  sufficiently 
copious  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  artificial  watering. 

A  few  bulbs  or  reserves  should  be  planted  in  pota  at  the  proper  time, 
and  plunged  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies  that  may  occur,  for  some 
bulbs  whose  appearance  indicate  no  symptoms  of  decay,  are  rotten  at 
heart. 

It  will  be  proper  to  plunge  them,  and  this  may  be  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  by  placing  the  roots  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  then  filling 
up  the  interval  between,  and  afterwards  covering  them  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  until  the  return  of  spring  ;  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  pre- 
viously taken  to  examine  the  earth,  otherwise  though  but  a  single  wire 
worm,  or  other  noxious  vermin  remains,  the  roots  are  in  jeopardy.  Or 
another  and  much  safer  method  may  be  adopted ;  instead  of  earth,  let 
cinder  ashes  be  substituted  in  its  stead,  place  the  pots  on  layers  of  these, 
six  inches  thick,  fill  up  the  space  between,  and  cover  them  as  mentioned 
above.  By  this  means  no  insect  can  approach  the  pot,  so  that  if  the 
compost  in  which  the  bulbs  are  planted  to  be  free  from  them,  no  injury 
need  be  apprehended ;  they  will  now  be  safely  lodged  in  their  winter 
quarters,  and  by  due  attention  will  be  a  provision  to  supply  deficiencies, 
'rhey  can  be  easily  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  bed. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  HONEY  BEE  AND  THE  GARDEN. 

BY   APIS. 

The  poet  invites  the  honej  bee  to  fragrant  tufts  of  the  wild  thyme,  the 
head  of  the  cowslip,  the  bell  of  the  lily,  and  the  bed  of  violets,  and 
again  he  says : 

**  Come,  bonej  bee,  to  our  woodlandi  come,  ^ 

There*!  a  lessoo  for  ui  In  thy  baty  hnm ; 
Tboa  hatt  a  treasure  in  store  in  the  hawthorn  wreath. 
In  the  gqlden  broom  and  the  porple  heath ; 

And  flowers  less  fair, 

That  scent  the  air, 
Like  pleasant  friends,  drop  bloom  for  thee; 

And  thou  win  nest  spoil 

By  thy  daily  toil. 
Thou  patient,  and  thrifty,  and  diligent  bee.*' 

In  many  of  our  gardens  there  may  be  grown  a  greater  num'ber  of 
"  flowers  for  the  bee  '*  than  we  commonly  meet  with  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  order  that  our  supply  of  honey  may  be  increased,  the 
bee  has  often  to  wing  its  way  far  from  home  to  obtain  that  sweet  viscid 
substance  which  it  elaborates  from  the  juices  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers, . 
and  deposit  in  the  waxen  cells  of  the  honey-combs.  By  cultivating  to 
a  greater  extent  such  plants  as  produce  honey  for  the  bee,  we  may  look 
upon  oiir  gardens  as  a  portion  of  our  sugar  plantations,  for  we  are  told 
that  pure  honey  consists  of  a  syrup,  or  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  of  a 
solid  or  granulous  sugar  which  resembles  that  obtained  from  the  grape. 
Besides, 
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We  may  learn  from  the  bee,  the  wise  man's  lore, 
*  The  hand  of  the  diligejit  gathereth  store  ;* 
He  flies  in  bis  calling,  from  room  till  night, 
Nor  tires  of  his  labours,  nor  flags  in  his  flight; 
From  numberless  blossoms  of  erery  hue. 
He  gathers  the  nectar  and  sips  the  dew. 


INCREASING     THE    SHOOTS    FOR    LAYERING,      OR 
OTHERWISE    PRESERVING,    THE    CARNATION,   OR 
'  PICOTEE. 

BY   A  COUNTRY  CURATB. 

As  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  weakly  layer  or  piping  of  Carnation 
is  lost  in  consequence  of  its  only  sending  up  a  flower  stem  and  no  side 
shoots,  and  as  the  time  is  now  approaching  that  every  admirer  of  that 
beautiful  flower  will  gratefully  receive  any  intelligence  respecting  its 
cultivation,  I  beg  (with  deference)  to  communicate  a  plan  that  I  have 
adopted  with  universal  success.  It  may  not  be  novel  to  some,  although 
I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  practised  by  any  one,  till  from  reasoning 
and  observation  as  to  the  result,  I  made  trial  of  it  myself,  and  have  this 
year  two  plants  with  four  or  five  side  shoots,  besides  having  the  pleasure 
of  the  blossom  last  year ;  whereas  if  the  flowering  stem  is  cut  down 
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carij  it  sends  up  another  and  dies ;  if  left  till  the  bloom  fades,  your 
plant  is  almost  sure  to  perish,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care. 

In  the  month  of  July  an  incision  is  to  be  made  as  for  layering,  except 
that  it  is  to  be  commenced  above  one  of  the  lower  knots  and  carried 
downwards ;  the  current  of  sap  being  thus  divided,  one  half  nourishes 
the  flowering  stem — the  other,  finding  a  check,  sends  forth  a  shoot  or 
more,  thus  saving  your  plant. 


RAISING  TROPOEOLUM  TRICOLORUM  FROM  SEED. 

BY   A   PBACTITIONKR. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  seeds  of 
this  plant  to  vegetate.  I  have  practised  the  following  method  for 
several  years  with  constant  success.  Take  the  seeds  and  place  them  in 
the.  pans  belonging  to  the  pots  commonly  used  in  gardens,  filled  with 
water,  and  let  them  soak  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  shell  which  sur- 
rounds the  interior  of  the  seed  will  come  easily  off.  After  removing 
the  shell,  which  requires  to  be  done  with  great  nicety,  or  you  will  injure 
the  principal  point  of  the  seed,  prepare  some  pots,  filled  with  some  good 
rich  compost,  composed  as  follows :  two  parts  good  decayed  leaf-mould, 
one  part  hazel  loam,  and  the  fourth  part  of  equal  portions  of  bog- earth 
and  sand,  which  mix  well  together ;  fill  the  pots  about  three  parts  full, 
or  rather  more,  of  this  mixture ;  then  place  the  seeds  on  the  top,  (not 
too  many,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  remove  the  plant  afler  it  has 
formed  a  tuber,)  and  fill  the  remaining  part  with  fine  white  sand, 
giving  .it  a  gentle  pressing.  Then  remove  the  pots  to  the  cool  green- 
house, and  place  them  in  as  shady  a  place  as  you  possibly  can,  without 
anything  being  kept  too  dose  to  them.  Keep  the  pots  always  in  a 
damp  state ;  but  mind  when  you  sow  the  seed  to  place  plenty  of 
drainage  at  the  bpttom.  As  soon  as  some  of  the  plants  appear  above 
the  soil  about  one  or  two  inches,  take  a  small  stick,  and  lifi  the  seed 
from  the  soil,  moving  as  little  as  possible  the  other  soil,  or  you  will 
injure  the  remaining  seeds.  Pot  the  young  plants  into  the  size  pots 
called  thumbs,  which  afterwards  treat  the  same  as  for  old  plants  in  a 
growing  state.  The  seedlings  thus  raised  will  flower  the  succeeding 
summer,  and  the  year  following  make  good  established  plants.  Should 
any  further  remarks  on  them  be  required,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  send 
them. 


PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS  FROM  BUDS. 

BT   AN   AMATBUR   PLANT    GROWBR. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1852,  I  disbudded  several  plants  of  the 
«  Daphne  Laureola,"  and  left  the  buds  scattered  on  the  eround 
beneath.  A  month  or  five  weeks  afterwards  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find   that  they  had  almost  all  sent  out  rooU.     This  hint 
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induced  me  to  make  experiments  upon  other  plants ;  and  at  the  end  of 
April  I  took  seTeral  slips  of  the  ''  liagerstrsBmia  Indica,"  a  stOYe  shrab, 
which  had  just  burst  forth,  and  had  advanced  to  the  length  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  lines,  taking  care  to  reserve  with  each  a  small  portion 
of  the  parent  bark.  I  then  stripped  them  to  the  extent  of  seven  or 
eight  lines  from  the  base  upwards,  and  planted  them  in  a  pot  filled  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches  with  broken  potsherds,  and  above  with  a  com- 
post, two  jears  old,  of  willow  mould,  the  refuse  of  the  vintage,  and  pit- 
sand  well  washed.  They  were  then  well  watered,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  care  was  taken  to  shade  them  and  give  them  air 
when  necessary.  The  first  fortnight  several  damped  off  from  the  elass, 
not  having  been  properly  attended  to ;  but  on  the  twenty-secona  day 
after  they  were  planted,  I  found  that  the  rest  had  passed  from  the 
herbaceous  to  the  half- woody  state,  and  the  terminal  bud  seemed  to 
announce  that  there  would  shortly  be  a  rise  of  the  sap.  Six  days  after 
this  I  pricked  them  out  into  small  separate  pots,  and  discovered  that 
each  had  made  a  thick  tuft  of  roots,  and  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty- 
eight  succeeded  completely.  I  tried  the  same  plan,  and  with  equal 
success,  upon  four  varieties  of  the  *'  Metrosideros»"  upon  the  "  Mela- 
leuca, "  **  Clethra  arborea, "  and  '*  Magnolia  grandiflora,"  besides 
Acacias,  Hoses,  and  many  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  By  this 
means  I  have  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  plants  fit  for  sale,  if 
so  inclined,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  remarkable  for  their 
strength  and  beauty,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
height. 

This  simple  method,  I  think,  may  be  applied  to  fdl  kinds  of  plants ; 
and,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  alluded  to  in  any  horticultural  work,  I 
venture  to  think  that,  if  you  consider  it  worth  publication,  it  may  be  of 
some  service  to  practical  gardeners. 

[We  have  seen  this  method  practised  with  admirable  success  in  a 
small  nursery  near  London.] 


THE  ROSE-BUSH  AND  THE  LEAP-EATER. 

BV   MR.    PBTBR    MACKKNZIB,  OF    WKST   PLBAN,  NORTH    BRFTAIN. 

A  cottager's  wife  has  a  favourite  Rose-bush,  and  she  bestows  much 
care  upon  it,  that  she  may  have  plenty  of  roses  for  herself  and  her 
town  relations ;  but  she  was  vexed  lately  to  witness  the  leaves  of  her 
beloved  plant  cut  up  in  a  manner  she  had  never  seen  before.  She 
tried  to  find  out  who  had  done  the  mischief;  and  as  she  watched  from 
time  to  time,  she  discovered  what  she  thought  was  her  own  bees  busy 
at  work  cutting  the  leaves  of  the  plant  to  fragments,  and  flying  off  with 
them.  She  told  her  husband  what  she  had  seen,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  reason  that  their  bees  had  lefl  off  working  among  the 
flowers  and  commenced  clipping  the  leaves  of  her  rose- bush  to  pieces. 
He  went  and  saw  them  at  work,  but  he  soon  saw  that  it  was  not  their 
bees  that  were  doing  the  injury,  but  a  diflerent  kind  of  bee  altogether. 
It  was  the  <*  Leaf-eaters "  that  were  at  work  among  the  rose-leaves, 
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viz.j  the  Jpis  centuneularis  of  some  naturalists.  The  following  notice 
respecting  their  mode  of  cutting  the  leaves  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers : 

Nothing  can  be  more  expeditious :  they  are  not  longer  about  it  than 
we  should  be  with  scissors.  When  the  insect  has  selected  a  bush 
furnishing  the  leaves  required,  she  keeps  hovering  over  and  flying 
round  it,  until  she  has  discovered  the  leaf  best  adapted  for  her  purpose. 
When  she  has  chosen  the  leaf  she  alights  upon  it,  somethnes  on  the 
upper  surface,  sometimes  underneath  it,  or  at  other  times  on  the 
edge,  so  that  the  margin  passes  between  her  legs.  As  soon  as  she  has 
made  a  beginniug,  which  she  usually  does  near  the  main  nerve,  she 
continues  cutting  with  her  mandibles  until  the  work  be  completed,  and 
as  she  proceeds  she  keeps  the  margin  of  the  detached  part  between  her 
legs,  those  on  the  one  side  being  above  and  the  other  below,  so  that 
the  section  keeps  }delding  to  her,  and  does  not  interrupt  her  progress. 
She  makes  her  incision  in  a  curved  line,  approaching  the  rachis  at  first; 
but  when  she  has  reached  a  certain  point  she  keeps  receding  from  it 
towards  the  margin,  still  cutting  in  a  curve.  When  she  has  nearly 
detached  the  portion  she  has  been  employed  upon  from  the  leaf,  she 
balances  herself,  lest  its  weight  should  carry  her  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  moment  of  its  parting  from  the  parent  stock  she  flies  off,  the 
detached  portion  remaining  bent  between  her  legs,  and  being  perpen- 
dicular to  her  body.  She  pursues  the  same  mode  whatever  the  form 
or  size  of  the  piece  necessary  for  her  purpose.  A  careful  observer  may 
discover  Rose-tree  leaves  cut  with  great  exactness,  and  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  with  what  dexterity  a  bee,  destitute  of  any  mathematical 
instrument,  cuts  out  a  circular  piece,  fit  to  be  either  the  bottom  or  the 
lid  of  one  of  their  nests.  Others  it  cuts  out  into  ovals  and  semi-ovals» 
which  form  the  sides  of  their  nests. 


PLANS  OF  FLOWER-GARDENS.— By  T.  Rutgeb,  Esq. 

No.   9. 

Having  been  engaged  to  lay  out  a  pleasure-garden  as  an  appendage  to 
a  terrace,  the  ground,  consisting  of  a  paralellogram  of  about  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  breadth, 
the  accompanying  design  has  been  carried  out. 

The  ground  slopes  towards  the  south,  consequently  an  advantage 
has  been  taken  by  raising  the  broad  terrace  walk,  with  its  verges  and 
borders  of  shrubs  on  each  side  to  a  level,  and  thereby  giving  them  an 
elevation  of  some  three  feet  above  the  other  part  of  the  ground,  which, 
it  will  be  perceived,  is  entered  descending  by  steps. 
,  The  design  gives  an  alcove  at  each  end  of  the  sixteen  feet  wide 
terrace-walk ;  and  on  the  verges,  eight  feet  wide  sites  are  indicated  for 
ornamental  vases,  &c.,  of  various  construction  for  flowers  in  summer. 
There  is  a  covered  seat  at  about  the  middle,  and  against  the  southern 
boundary  ;  and  the  four  small  recesses,  which  may  be  perceived  on  the 
sides  of  the   walks,  are  intended  as  places  for  garden   seats.     The 
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clumps  on  the  circular  compartment  at  each  end  are  intended  for 
flowers  in  masses.  Three  walks  lead  out  north  from  the  broad  terrace- 
walk,  which  communicate  with  small  frontage  gardens  to  each  house 
on  the  terrace,  but  which  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  show  on 
the  plan 

A  great  variety  of  flowers  for  the  summer  are  introduced  along  the 
front  of  the  shrubbery-clumps  and  borders^  which  make  the  whole 
look  vei  y  gay. 

From  the  terrace  a  beautiful  sea  view  is  obtained,  having  the 
Plymouth  breakwater  and  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  in  the  centre,  with 
Mount  Edgecumbe  on  the  right,  and  St.  Nicholas  Island,  with  other 
high  lands,  on  the  left,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  marine  views  in  the  west  of  England. 


REVIEW. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape    Gardening,     By    Joshua 
Major,  Knowsthorpe,  near  Leeds.  London  :  Longman.  4to,  pp.  204. 

(Continued  from  page  165.) 

Seats  and  other  Garden  Ornaments. — Seats  are  essential  to 
pleasure-grounds.  They  may  be  of  various  forms  and  character.  Open 
seats  may  be  made  of  wire,  some  of  lattice-work,  and  others  of  round 
larch  rods,  or  crooked  oak  branches.  Latticed  seats  should  be  formed 
of  four  or  five  screeds  of  deal,  one  inch  thick  by  two  broad,  and  six  or 
seven  feet  long  (leaving  half  an  inch  between  each),  and  nailed  upon 
three  neat  trusses  or  bearers,  with  or  without  backs.  If  backs  are 
attached,  they  should  be  neat,  light,  and  ornamental.  The  rustic  open 
seats,  of  larch  and  oak,  are  formed  similar  to  the  other,  or  by  nailing 
the  rods  across  two  long  bearers,  with  or  without  backs,  with  feet  at 
each  end,  in  the  manner  generally  practised  ;  always  minding  to  have 
the  cross  rods  even  and  easy  to  sit  upon.  The  two  former  kinds  of 
seats  should  be  placed  in  the  dress  grounds,  and  those  composed  of  larch 
and  oak  in  more  rural  scenery.  Covered  seats  are  indispensable 
structures  to  afibrd  shelter  from  rain,  sun,  and  wind.  Some  should  be 
ornamental,  composed  of  boards  and  lattice  work,  or  wire,  beautified  in 
the  inside  with  cornices  and  plain  or  fluted  panels.  Beautiful  ornamental 
wood-houses  are  necessary,  having  vnndows  and  doors  made  to  lock  up. 
These  may  be  used  as  reading-rooms ;  others  may  be  of  a  ruder 
character,  yet  still  architectural,  composed  of  boards,  varied  by  nailing 
straight  rods  of  larch,  or  hazel,  over  them,  inside  as  well  as  outside, 
forming  panels,  or  other  devices.  Fir  cones,  also,  may  be  used  for 
embellishing  the  inside.  These  seats  should  have  low,  broad,  or  old 
English  windows  of  glass,  in  diamonds  of  lead. 

Grottos,  or  Mineral  and  Shell  Seats. — These  may  be  round,  octa- 
gonal, octagonally  ovated,  or  of  fancy  forms;  built  first  with  brick, 
then  coated  over  on  the  outside  with  small  fancy  stones,  or  sea  pebbles, 
fixed  in  cement  or  mortar.  ^  They  should  have  windows  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  either  gothic  or  old  English  ;  the  inside  must  be  panelled, 
beautified  with  rich  minerals,  shells,  and  pebbles,  and  mingled  with 
different  kinds  of  mosses,  especially  the  blue  (such  as  are  to  be  found 
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amongst  ling  and  on  trees),  and  the  knotted  kind,  which  is  white« 
when  dried,  and  which  grows  in  moist  or  wet  places.  The  mou^house 
and  linff-house  are  of  a  ruder  character.  The  former  may  be  circular, 
with  three  open  entrances  ;  the  other  parts  may  be  walled  with  bricks, 
and  the  inside  must  be  lined  with  rude  boards ;  and,  about  two  feet 
above  the  seat,  short  crooked  oak-sticks,  about  an  inch  thick,  may  be 
nailed  on  in  different-sized  irregular  figures.  These  and  the  rest  of  the 
back  may  be  lined  in  patches  of  one  colour,  with  various  kinds  of 
mosses  blending  naturally  with  each  other ;  the  roof  may  be  slated  and 
covered  with  ling,  projecting  nine  inches  or  a  foot  over  the  erection. 
The  inside  of  the  roof  should  be  lined  with  moss,  either  of  one  colour 
or  of  different  shades  (that  is,  each  division  between  the  spars  to 
possess  one  kind,  or  shade).  The  entrances  should  be  formed  by  four 
rude  trunks  of  trees  five  or  six  feet  long  above  ground,  and  from  nine 
to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  low  arches  springing  from  their 
tops.  The  seats  may  be  covered  with  plaited  silk,  ling,  or  Egyptian 
matting.  The  front  of  the  seats  may  be  finished  with  a  bordering  of 
stick-work,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  the  seats  themselves  should 
be  supported  by  trunks  of  trees. 

The  ling-bouse  may  also  be  round,  or  an  octagonal  oblong,  formed 
of  six  or  eight  trunks  of  trees  sunk  into  the  ground,  or  let  into  large 
stones.  The  spaces  between  them  may  be  filled  up  with  slips  of  wood, 
so  as  to  allow  the  whole  to  be  tbickly  covered  inside  and  out  with  Hug, 
leaving  an  entrance  and  two  open  irregular-formed  windows.  The  tops 
must  be  covered  with  slates,  and  ling  over  them,  projecting  nine{inches 
or  a  foot  over  the  whole  building.  The  trellis  and  wire  seats  (which 
ought  to  be  of  the  most  pleasing  designs),  are  suitable  for  the  flower, 
garden  ;  rude  seats  should  not  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  dress 
ground.  Perhaps  the  grotto  would  not  be  out  of  character  placed  in  a 
massive  shrubbery.  The  moss  and  ling  huts  will  be  best  placed  in 
wooded  or  rural  scenery. 

The  Aviary. — An  Aviary  is  a  proper  object  to  be  introduced  into  the 
pleasure-ground.  It  should  be  an  elegant  structure,  affording  proper 
compartments  for  the  different  families  of  birds ;  and  while  there  should 
be  plenty  of  light,  there  should  also  be  shady  places  for  their  retreat 
in  hot  weather.  The  Aviary  should  be  placed  in  some  part  of  the  dress 
grounds,  where  the  shrubbery  will  afford  concealment  for  a  small  shed 
in  which  to  place  a  boiler  and  fireplace  for  warming  the  Aviary  vnth 
hot-water.  The  portion  of  pleasure-ground  selected  for  the  Aviary 
should  be  planted  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  blended  with  lawn 
of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  room  for  the  erection  or  formation  here 
and  there  of  retreats  for  large  interesting  birds,  cages  for  small  birds, 
and  perches  or  poles  for  hawks,  owls,  parrots,  &c.,  when  it  is  thought 
proper  to  have,  them  in  the  open  air.  In  this  way  the  general  com- 
bination would  be  varied  and  pleasing. 

Garden  Ornaments  of  various  devices^  formed  of  wire,  such  as  rods 
of  iron  topped  with  wire,  in  the  style  of  an  umbrella,  for  creepers, 
wire  vases,  and  numerous  other  plant-bearers,  and  basket-work  for 
round  beds,  may  be  introduced  into  the  dress  grounds ;  but  no  rude 
device,  such  as  tree-roots,  tubs,  or  other  rude  materials :  'such  are  more 
in  character  with  scenery  not  so  highly  cultivated. 
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'  Dials. — Dials  are  verj  useful  objects  in  pleasure-grounds.  Thej 
should  be  placed  so  as  to'  let  tbe  sun's  rays  fall  upon  them  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  in  frequented  parts,  where  there  can  be 
a  ready  access  to  them.  The  junction  of  two  walks  diverving  from 
each  other  would  be  a  very  suitable  position ;  also  in  front  of  a  green- 
house, or  of  any  other  ornamental  structure. 

Fiuea  and  Urns  are  suitable  ornaments  for  placing  on  the  terrace 
wall  of  the  mansion,  in  front  of  green-houses,  on  each  side  of  steps,  and 
in  any  other  places  connected  with  buildings.  Vases  may  be  placed 
with  propriety  in  dress  ground,  on  the  gravel,  at  the  junction  of 
two  walks  diverging  from  each  other,  in  order  to  finish  the  point  of 
grass  dividing  the  walks.  They  should  be  furnished  with  plants  in 
pots,  f»laced  inside,  so  that  they  may  be  replenished  at  pleasure ;  and 
the  earth  and  pots  should  be  covered  with  moss,  which  will  give  a  neat 
and  clean  appearance,  as  well  as  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  from 
drying  so  fast  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind. 

Statues  are  very  interesting  objects  in  kept  grouuds  when  introduced 
occasionally,  and  assembled  in  groups  according  to  their  relative 
characters.  The  obvious  intention  of  such  appendages  is  to  recall  to 
mind  personages  and  events  which  transpired  in  by-gone  dftys,  and  they 
have  therefore  a  tendency  to  withdraw  the  contemplative  mind  from 
other  interesting  objects  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  flower-garden.  On 
this  account,  recesses  of  lawn  in  shrubbery  walks  are  the  most  proper 
places  for  their  introduction.  If  introduced  upon  the  general  lawn, 
they  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  a  good  deal  embosomed  in  shrubs, 
that  they  may  not  present  themselves  prominently  from  every  point  of 
view,  but  rather  burst  suddenly  upon  the  eye  on  its  approach,  and 
thereby  create  surprise  and  pleasure. 

[To  those  who  are  laying  out  grounds  we  recommend  Mr.  Major's 
work,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  will  be  very  useful,  and 
prove  of  great  assistance.] — Eo. 
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The  Lapageria  rosea. — The  history  of  the  artificial  treatment 
which  many  of  our  well-known  plants  received  when  first  introduced, 
and  when  their  habits  were  little  known,  would  afford  some  curious  aud 
instructive  details  for  the  gardener.  It  has  hitherto  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  too  much  the  practice  to  consider  every  rare  and  valuable 
plant,  upon  its  first  arrival,  to  be  tender,  and  thus  to  force  upon  it  a 
treatment  directly  opposite  to  what  it  in  reality  requires.  In  this  way 
many  a  beautiful  plant  has  languished  for  years  comparatively  unknown, 
until  some  lucky  accident  or  fortunate  neglect  has  enabled  it  to  deve- 
lope  its  true  character,  and  to  indicate  do  the  cultivator  the  exact 
•treatment  it  required.  The  plant,  whose  name  gives  the  title  to  this 
paper,  seems  in  a  fair  way,  like  a  host  of  its  predecessors,  to  be  perse- 
cuted with  kindness.  Hitherto  but  little  success  has  attended  the 
attempts  to  cultivate  it  among  the  few  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
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possess  it.     But  now  that  a  large  number  of  strong  plants  has  reached 
this  count rv,  there  is  a  chance  of  its  becoming  better  known ;  and 
doubtless  tlie  well- known  skill  of  English  gardeners  will  soon  succeed 
in  developing  its  beauties.     That  its  attractions  are  great  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  and  there  is  much  probabilitj  of  its  proving  hardy  with  us, 
at  least  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  England.     It  is  a  native  of  a 
climate  where  the  temperature  rarely  rises  above  65   degrees.     Its 
habitat  is  moist,  shady  woods,  where  it  scrambles  among  the  under- 
growth, and  climbs  about  the  boles  of  trees ;  for  it  is  a  climber,  with 
dark  green  leaves,  resembling  in  appearance  a  Smilax,.to  which  it  is 
allied.     Its  roots  are  thick   and  fleshy,  like  those  of  the  Asparagus. 
In   the   flowers,  however,  consists  its  great  beauty.     They  are  bell- 
shaped  pendents,  of  the  richest  and  deepest  rose-colour,  and  measuring 
some  four  inches  across — a  glowing  description  truly,  but  a  correct 
one.     Now  a  word  or  two  about  its  treatment.     Up  to  the  present 
time  failure   has  been   the  rule  with  those  who  have  attempted  its 
culture.     Let  us  endeavour  to  investigate  the  causes,  and  to  ascertain 
the  treatment  its  nature  and  habit  require.     Growing  naturally  in  cool, 
moist,  and  shady  woods,  it   was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  when 
placed  in  an  artificial  climate  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  viz.,  »  - 
high  and  ai^  temperature,  with  a  strong  light,  it  would  exhibit  its 
natural  health  and  vigour.     On  the  contrary,  it  did  exactly  what  any 
other  plant  of  a  similar  nature,  and  under  a  like  change  of  condition, 
would  do—it  cast  its  leaves,  and  otherwise  indicated  its  repugnance  to 
its  altered  circumstances.     If  the  several  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  it  are  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that  in  propor- 
tion as  artificial  heat  has  been  employed,  and  strong  light  permitted, 
so  has   failure  resulted  in  an  equal  ratio.     The  natural  conditions 
under  which  it  flourishes  clearly  furnish  data  upon  which  to  found  its 
artificial  management ;  a  cool,  moist,  and  shady  situation  must  be  afforded 
it ;  strong  light  it  abhors,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  especially.     In  an 
ordinary  plant- store  it  has  proved  altogether  uncultivable ;  m  a  warm 
greenhouse  it  has  languished,  while  in  a  cool  and  shady  one  at  Kew  it 
is  succeeding  well.      From  the  nature  of  its  roots  it  is  doubtless  a 
plant   tenacious   of  life,   and  not  easily   destroyed    under    ordinary 
treatment;    but,   like  many  other  fine    plants,   it  requires  peculiar 
culture  for  its  perfect  development.     When  that  has  been  ascertained, 
as  it  soon  will,  we  may  expect  to  behold  its  noble  blossoms  developed 
in  our  gardens,  as  in  its  native  woods  on  the  mountains  of  Yaldivia, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.     And  of  its  hardiness  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country,  if  a  proper  situation  be  selected,  and  established  plants 
employed,  there  is  (judging  from  the  physical  character  of  its  native 
country)  every  probability.     In  addition  to  the  local  conditions — the 
shade  of  the  woods  under  which  it  luxuriates,  moisture  and  medium 
temperature  are  prominent  features  of  the  tract  of  country  it  inhabits. 
Many  parts  of  Great  Britain  possess  similar  characteristics  in  a  cor- 
responding degree. — Crayon. 

[We  do  not  acquiesce  in  this  comparison  between  the  climate  of 
Lapageria  and  that  of  any  part  of  England.  In  other  respects  our 
correspondent  is  no  doubt  much  in  the  right.  The  plant  wants  damp, 
shade,  and  a  mild  climate.] — Gardener's  Uhronicle. 


irMther,  to  administer  copious  supplies  of  water.  This  should  he  done 
towards  the  ereniDg  of  each  day,  because  the  plants  have  then  time  ta 
absorb  the  water  gradually,  and  appropriate  such  portion  as  contributes 
to  tlieir  well-being.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  water  should  be 
lliveu  in  the  mommg,  because  it  is  then  so  quickly  exhaled  from  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  leaves,  that  its  refreshing  and  nutrimeotal  properties  are 
almost  wholly  wasted.  Rain-water  is  best,  or  that  from  an  exposed 
pond  or-  tank.  Where  beds  of  plants  have  been  repeatedly  watered 
through  a  rose,  the  surface  of  the  soil  wUl  probably  have  become 
CTUtted  aud  almost  impermout  to  moisture )  consequently  they  ought  to 
be  stirred  over  occasioDslly  with  a  small  fork.  A  few  aonuala,  aa  Mig- 
nonette, &c^  may  now  be  sown  to  bloom  in  the  autumn,  also  biennt^s 
to  bloom  next  year. 

Florists'  Flowers. — jiurieulat  and  Polyanthui  should  be  kept  in 
the  shade.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  plants  are  ot^en  attacked 
with  green  fly ;  dip  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  tobacco-water.  Tttlipi 
will  have  perfected  their  growth,  and  should  now  be  taken  up,  as  if 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  it  iDTariahly  acta  prejudicially  on  the  bulb. 
Santmailvtet  will  require  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  their  foliage  has 
become  withered  and  dry,  Pinkt  may  still  he  piped.  Camationt  and 
Pieotee$ :  as  the  pods  are  fully  formed  and  ready  to  open,  secure  them 
round  with  a  ring  of  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  bass,  to  prerent 
their  bursting  on  one  side.  When  blown,  they  should  be  shaded. 
Never  suffer  the  plants  to  flag  for  want  of  water.  Proceed  with 
layering.  Dahlias  will  require  thiniting  out  freely  as  they  advance  in 
growth.  If  sprinkled  overhead  with  soft  water  late  in  the  evening  with  a 
fine  rose  or  syringe,  their  luxuriance  will  be  greatly  promoted,  Pelar- 
ffonianu  that  have  shed  their  flowers  should  be  cut  down,  disrooted, 
and  potted  in  smaller  pots,  keeping  the  plants  for  a  week  In  a  close 
frame,  to  assist  them  in  developing  their  new  shoots.  Boiet  may  now 
be  budded,  moist  weather  being  best  for  the  operation.  It  is  of 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  resemblance  between  the  bud  and 
the  stock  as  to  the  vigour  of  vegetative  growth,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
successful  result.  If  a  Bose  of  slow  development  is  budded  on  a  ram- 
pant briar,  and  all  the  strength  of  the  latter  is  turned  into  the  para- 
sitical stranger,  health  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  will  a  freely  vegetating 
Rose  submit  to  be  impeded  in  its  progress  by  a  sluggish  stock.  Thin 
away  surplus  branches  from  all  stocks  not  budded  as  early  as  possible, 
not  to  wait  a  day  eren,  but  get  the  branches  strong  and  healthy. 
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IN  TRB  FOROINO  8TOVB. 

Where  stoye  and  greenhouse  plants  afford  suitable  catting  propa- 
gation must  now  be  pursued ;  as,  generally  speaking,  it  can  be  practised 
with  the  greatest  success  in  the  early  rather  than  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  propagation  of  most  plants 
is  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  bottom-heat  and  bell-glasses.  Store 
plants  will  derive  great  advantage  from  a  partial  shading  during  the 
glare  of  the  day,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  injury  from  drought.  Many 
plants  that  will  require  shifting,  such  as  Justicias,  Clerodendrons,  &c. 
Give  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  syringe  often  in  the  evening,  and 
keep  the  floors  of  the  house  and  every  part  damp,  to  assist  in  maintain- 
hig  a  humid  atmosphere.  Bulbs  of  Amaryllis,  &c.,  should  be  put 
together  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass,  and  where 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  with  a  gradual  diminution  of  water,  will  mature 
them.  Never  permitting  the  foUage  to  flag  is  a  good  criterion  as 
to  the  quantity  of  moisture  plants  require ;  keep  as  near  that  state  as 
possible. 

IN  TBB  ORBBNHOU8B,  *e. 

As  a  free  ingress  of  air  must  necessarily  be  permitted  daring  fine 
weather,  its  rapid  circulation,  conjoined  with  active  solar  heat,  must 
cause  a  rapid  evaporation  both  from  the  plants  and  soil ;  hence  there 
exists  a  necessity,  under  the  above  circumstances,  of  watering  and 
syringing  frequently.  However  beneficial  a  screen  may  be  during  bright 
hot  sun,  its  presence  is  not  required  while  the  sun  is  obscured. 
Encourage  the  growth  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias  by  keeping  them  com- 
paratively close  (with  shade  during  sunshine),  and  supplying  them 
liberally  with  moisture  administered  by  the  syringe.  Propagate  Roses 
by  cuttings  from  those  plants  which  have  been  forced,  and  place  the 
plants  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  period 
of  rest  for  a  few  weeks.  Calceolarias  that  have  ceased  blooming  should 
be  re-potted ;  cut  off  dead  tops,  place  the  plants  in  a  situation  where 
they  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  admitting  it  morning  and  evening. 
Seed  should  be  sown,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  strong,  to  endure  winter ; 
such  will  bloom  next  season,  and  be  much  more  vigorous  than  plants 
raised  from  cuttings.  Cinerarias  also  that  have  done  blooming  should 
have  the  tops  cut  off,  and  fumigated  in  a  close  frame,  as  they  are  often 
affected  with  green-flv ;  after  which  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  somewhat  shady  bed  of  good  soil,  in  the 
garden.  Sow  seed  now ;  the  young  plants  will  bloom  early  next  spring. 
Epacrises,  Ericas,  &c.,  now  done  blooming,  may  be  cut  in,  to  render 
them  bushy.  Chrysanthemums  should*  now  have  the  leads  stopped, 
to  cause  the  production  of  side  shoots,  and  make  the  plants  busky  and 
dwarf.  Procure  a  stock  tww  of  any  required.  Greenhouse  plants  placed 
in  the  open  air  in  pots  should  have  frequent  waterings  at  the  under 
side  of  the  foliage,  to  destroy  or  keep  down  green-fly.  Moss  laid  lightly 
between  the  pots  keeps  the  roots  somewhat  cool,  and  tends  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  plants.  Occasionally  water  the  moss,  if  the  weather 
be  hot  and  drv. 
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BRIEF  REMARKS. 

Bapbnb  odoba  R08XA. — All  winter  blooming  plants  are  especiallj  valuable,  more 
particularly  so  if  fragrant.  During  the  last  three  winters  I  have  had  several  plants  in 
bloom  of  the  above-named  Daphne,  and  from  the  first  week  of  November  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  they  have  continued  to  flower.  The  plants  were  purchased  at  a  London  nur- 
sery, they  were  dwarf  and  bushy,  and  every  shoot  produced  a  head  of  flowers,  of  a  pretty 
rote  colour,  and  most  deliciously  fragrant,  quite  perfuming  the  greenhouse  and  sitting- 
room.  The  plants  I  obtained  had  been  raised  by  grafting  scions  into  the  common  hardy 
Daphne  pontica  (growing  in  pots),  same  as  is  done  in  grafting  fruit-trees.  This  was  done, 
I  was  informed,  at  the  beginning  of  April ;  and,  after  being  grafted,  they  were  put  into  a 
hot-bed  frame  of  genils  warmth,  and  being  shaded  during  mid-day,  the  frame  gene- 
rally kept  closed,  and  in  about  six  weeks  they  became  fully  united.  When  the  shoots  had 
^shed  a  few  inches,  the  lead  was  pinched  off,  which  induced  lateral  shoots  to  push ;  and 
by  occasionally  stopping  the  leads,  the  plants  had  been  formed  as  close  and  bushy  as  an 
Indian  Azalea.  When  the  grafts  had  become  satisfactorily  united,  the  plants  were  removed 
to  a  warm  part  of  a  greenhouse,  their  growth  was  promoted,  and  attention  paid  to  the 
«et0  w9od  weil  ripemdf  this  is  essential  in  order  to  have  the  plants  to  bloom  properly;  if 
the  wood  do«9  noi  ripen^  then  will  not  be  any  flowers.  When  the  plants  have  done 
blooming,  they  are  placed  in  a  higher  temperature,  the  new  shoots  stopped  at  about  five 
inches  long,  and  this  repeated  if  necessary ;  by  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August,  the 
plants  are  removed  into  a  sunny  part  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they  have  abundance  of 
air,  or  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  situation  in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  be 
duly  hardened.  By  placing  a  plant  or  two  in  a  medium  stove  early  in  October,  and  others 
in  succession,  a  prolonged  blooming  period  is  obtained.  I  repotted  my  plants,  as  soon  as 
the  bloom  was  over,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  well-decomposed  turfy  loam,  turfy 
peat,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  and  a  free  drainage.  The  soil 
is  not  sifted,  but  well  broken  by  the  hand.  Every  greenhouse  and  sitting-room  ought  to 
have  in  it  one  or  more  of  these  lovely  plants. — A  London  Amateur  PlarU-grower. 

On  a  Garden,  itc. — I  observe,  in  reading  your  floricultural  work,  that  many  of  your 
correspondents  consult  each  other  as  to  various  matters  connected  with  the  culture  of 
plants,  and  the  general  management  of  a  garden  ;  I  am  therefore  encouraged  to  hope  that 
I  shall  receive,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  some  information  on  a  subject  which, 
from  my  inexperience,  somewhat  puzzles  me.  My  small  vicarage  looks  upon  a  straight 
piece  of  garden  ground,  about  one  hnndrdd  and  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  about  ninety 
in  breadth.  It  is  my  wish  to  divide  this  crosswise,  so  as  to  have  that  portion  nearest  the 
house  entirely  devoted  to  flowers  and  evergreens,  whilst  the  lower  part  is  made  useful  as  a 
kitchen  garden.  I  wish  to  know  the  most  desirable  plan  of  effecting^  the  division  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  precise  lino  of  separation  sliould  be  as  little  discernible  as  possible. 
Would  a  larch  paling  with  creepers  be  the  best  mode  of  managing  my  object?  or  would 
it  be  best  effected  by  a  privet  hedge  P  or,  last  of  all,  would  evergreens,  planted  a  little  out 
of  line,  answer  the  purpose  more  satisfaetorily  ?  I  shall  feel  myself  much  obliged  by  an 
answer  to  my  queries ;  and  my  obligation  will  be  increased  if  you  can,  at  the  same  time, 
supply  me  with  a  list  of  the  most  rapid-growing  evergreen  creepers.  Could  Mr.  Rutger 
assist  me  in  his  garden  designs  ? — Northumberland, 

Mexican  Acorns. — The  period  of  ripening  of  the  acorns  is  from  September  to  No- 
vember, during  which  season  the  Oak  forests  more  than  usually  teem  with  life,  on  account 
of  the  many  animals  that  are  allured  by  the  fruit.  They  resound  with  the  screeching  of 
numberless  parrots,  and  the  noise  caused  by  the  cracking  of  the  nuts,  which  fall  to  the 
earth  like  dense  showers  of  rain,  and  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  Nasua,  Procyon,  and 
Dicotyles,  and  by  squirrels.  Short  regular  knocks  are  heard,  which  might  be  taken  for 
those  of  people  at  work  cutting  timber,  but  which  will  be  found  to  proceed  from  a  band- 
some  species  of  woodpecker,  which  the  natives  on  that  account  call  the  carpenter  {parpen^ 
iero  real),  zealously  occupied  in  picking  symmetrical  rows  of  holes  in  the  bark  of  the 
Oaks,  into  which  it  insert  acorns  picked  up  from  the  ground.  In  the  acorns  are  lodged 
unhatched  insect  eggs ;  and  it  is  only  some  time  after  their  maggot  has  consumed  the 
kernel,  that  the  wo^pecker  returns  to  break  the  nut,  and  consume  the  well-fed  worm. — 
Liebmanny  in  Hooker's  Journal, 
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On  Sowing  somb  American  Tubb  and  Shuub  Sxkdm,&c. — I  take  thitoppcvriGci'T 
of  antirering  the  query  of  W.  Smith,  ^  Oa  lome  Ainericao  aeedi,*'  in  a  reoeat  XmnVwr. 
The  tpiiDg  is  the  bett  time  for  towtng  these  leedt,  wlieti  a  hot-bed  can  eaailj  be  procu rc«l 
far  forcing  them,  although  it  waa  always  my  praciioe,  when  I  received  for^gn  aeeda,  to  :«ot 
them  immcdiateljr  and  put  them  in  the  greeuhouae.  I  consider  that  seeds  are  naore  hkt  .^ 
to  retain  life  in  this  waj  than  when  left  abore  ground,  more  particularly  small  seed*,  whc'i 
it  is  most  difficult  to  keep ;  and  where  seeds  lie  long  bef.ire  starting,  when  pat  into  a  hot- 
bed the  next  spring,  many  of  them  will  come  away  very  quickly.  The  soil  I  wo  i:d 
recommend  for  planting  these  American  plants  in  is  a  light  mould,  mixed  with  ooe  quarter 
leaf* mould,  and  some  white  or  grey  sand  ;  and  if  a  little  peat-earth  can  be  obtaiocd,  »• 
much  the  better.  If  the  seeds  do  not  come  up  the  fifst  season,  the  pots  msat  not  be 
emptied,  but  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  greenhouse  or  open  air,  and  be  replaced  in  m  hot- 
bed  the  fd'owing  spring.  >Vhen  the  seedlings  are  potted  ont,  attentioa  will  be  pftid  f> 
the  aoilt  peculiar  to  each  genus  or  species,  as  to  which  Lomdca^t  CtUalogm  or  Eatyciop^^tft 
or*  OanintHpy  or  CtaJkim^^s  Ejvtic  Gardener,  may  be  consulted. — JoKwm. 

Indian  Asalkas.— During  winter  keep  them  from  damp  and  fnmt,  in  a  cool  si  ton* 
tioo.  As  spring  approaches  increase  the  warmth,  and  continue  it  till  the  bloom  is  over, 
and  the  new  ahoou  are  formed  the  length  required,  then  place  them  oat  of  door««  in  a 
shady  situation,  till  the  end  of  September,  or  a  little  later  if  the  weather  is  not  wee 
They  flouriih  in  a  eompost  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  toHy  peat,  with  s  liberal 
sptinLiing  of  silver  sand,  and  a  few  bits  uf  charcoal  intermixed.  Give  a  free  drainage, 
hut  do  not  overpot  them,  nor  break  the  old  ball  when  repotting.  The  beet  tinM  to 
nrpot  them  is  iiumetitalcly  the  flowers  fode,  when  the  new  wood  has  to  be  cneoorsged 
in  vifocous  growth. — Am  £>/ca«tre  CmLirator. 

Vt  III V. --Some  time  ago  we  were  informed  that  Ulmin  dcserfes  attention  in  borticnU 
tural  science  fivm  the  use*  which  it  is  sopDo*ed  to  •erre  in  the  vegetable  eoonony  ;  perbaps 
some  of  your  chemical  corrr^ponJenu  wtll  be  able  to  tell  what  attention  baa  been  paid  to 
it«  It  has  been  cooccived  to  be  an  acid,  h.kviDg  the  |^wer,  like  this  claaa  of  bodies,  to 
com  bene  with  bases^  It  Dearij  agrees  in  iu  co-n^^^iiioo  with  gallic  add  ;  it  ia  prodaced  ia 
nature  ia  large  abunJasce,  and  numerous  vesreu':>!c  subatancea  are  constantly  beiiq^  con- 
vvrtcd  :nto  iL  It  s*  tVus  !  la  sm:  qnaniircs  in  turf  and  other  vegetable  soila,  and  oaay  be 
ftocvncd  by  the  act: oo  of  su>.  ::uhc  and  mui>auc  acids  upon  varioos  vtfetable  bodies. 
Its  emar&ce  us  w^vuble  eaxtiia.  aaanurea,  and  the  asp  of  planta,  aeems  Id  in^caln  ia 
imsv-faeor  in  vrcr>ur>>>a,  ax»d  mar.  pciL^ps,  tend  to  resotvo  soote  qutstaoos  idatiBg  to  the 
VTt  t*-<\.!i*.a<d  act;oo  <kf  uianins,  aaJ  'Jt'^s  lead  to  tome  wsrl'^I  practical  oosKlaaon^ 

We  are  xUo  ia'.xwMd  th^t  it  ts  a  black  or  dark  bruvn  Mib»uace  which  ^ndea  from  the 
bark  %>f  the  ela  aad  se^ral  other  trvea^  ari  wt.ch  arcvaaa  to  be  contained  in  moat  barks. 
It  aaay  a^*»  be  cV*.x.scd  by  d.^rc»'  >  j:  r  m  huk  la  U^.uag  alcohol,  and  afterwards  ia 
<^d  warcr.  by  «r  <-:i  var«>j»  e^^e  •ol.^b.e  f;:t«U£ce«  arc  ms^vcd;  tbe  icsadae  ia  then 
d^pr»:cd  :a  aa  aqu«ocs  scl>u««£  of  cai:«»c^:e  of  pou«h  ;  it  acq^rrra  a  brown  eoloor,  and 
yieUs  a  prer  .^r«:e  w^en  ar-.'ral.sed  by  rcrirAUc  ac  i,  wi.ch.  a»er  being  washed  and  dried, 
«•  f  .'jRta.  It  »  verr  kikt  rr  r  s^I.^e  *n  water,  b^t  read.'.v  aa^.V^  in  aolationa  of  the 
aIVaI.se  caiWratea.  Ao^ii  r^r  to  Bo  I  ay,  it  is  a  ciNBpr>.ad  of  3^7  ooban,  and  4^ 
bTdr«pr«>  aad  o\]i^s  i-x  ih*  ia:.o  to  fcr=u  w^cr.  He  terras  i:  auKir  ne*^,  and  ooasdecs 
it  aiceitval  «;:::  i  «  Vccw-a  maxzcr  of  vT^r«&t>  m4>«.li  a^d  U:i:.  and  aa  cantiibBtix^ 
l«y  a»  iW  ::.. t:\asest  #f  .nvv-.ss  i-Ua:s. — Pt.tr  .1/ 


S«>»l«Tv^v!i  x»r  LSkX  r*. — To  vrm  iV«e,  soak  the 
«a  a  l«^  *f  n:a«wa^pr.      T^f»  »=«  refirA^a  .s  tte  w 
cb^wa  y*r  *nX  >vt  »it«V  «  :^   --t  i<«k?'T  «,-<«•  rx  ti* 
aacetta  >cd  V^  ••*>-  ,-r;  f\i.5:    a: ..-a,  jsi  *•:  «-wix  ' 
be  ea*\>i  »^rr  .f  tSey  r^ri  f-rti«r  *ci*k:r^.     T*  :lnx  a 
««  a  »aso>o;i;  K<w:<  ari  jv  -  *  c|<«  ti<«i ;  ary   *!  x- < 
|«fked  Ait  w  li  a  a<«x.Ie,  S-t  :i*  •:zeaaK  *4  m*:er  »  tbe 
aaVy  a»i  ex^  ,,o.-<<.     E>aca  li*  ss«.\K.*«tf  ;a  a 
of  I  SMv.  tVca  ^r«  arc  icmo  u^ct.     k'  a  -*??«  r  -=Xr  of 
•r^t  beaa  wr".  >*  Tr(».-ve  t>e«  ^tn  :>e.r  :.i.  x=v  a-.oi 
«^a  tnssel  ^  Acre  war,?  Kr.ce  >c  ij--^  /sra  »  a«  pcsf. 


_•  •  c*  «■ 
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On  Sowing  some  American  Trbb  and  Shrjjb  SBBDS,&e. — I  take  thitoppoi-tunity 
of  answering  the  querj  of  W.  Smith,  **  On  some  American  seeds/*  in  a  recent  Number. 
The  spring  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  these  seeds,  wbeii  a  hot-bed  can  easily  be  procured 
for  forcing  them,  although  it  was  always  my  practice,  when  I  received  foreign  seeds,  to  ]K>t 
them  immediately  and  put  them  in  the  greeuhouse.  I  consider  that  seeds  are  more  likely 
to  retain  life  in  this  way  than  when  left  above  ground,  more  particularly  small  seeds,  which 
it  is  most  difficult  to  keep ;  and  where  seeds  lie  long  before  starting,  when  put  into  a  hot- 
bed the  next  spring,  many  of  them  will  come  away  very  quickly.  The  soil  I  would 
recommend  for  planting  these  American  plants  in  is  a  light  mould,  mixed  with  one  quarter 
leaf-mould,  and  some  white  or  grey  sand ;  and  if  a  little  peat-earth  Can  be  obtained,  so 
much  the  better.  If  tlie  seeds  do  not  come  up  the  first  season,  the  pots  must  not  be 
emptied,  but  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  greenhouse  or  open  air,  and  be  replaced  in  a  hot- 
bed the  following  spring.  When  the  seedlings  are  potted  out,  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  soils  peculiar  to  each  genus  or  species,  as  to  which  Loudon^s  Catalogue  or  Enc^Jopadia 
of  Gardening^  or  Cushing's  Exotic  Gardener,  may  be  consulted. — Jesensia, 

Indian  Azaleas. -^During  winter  keep  them  from  damp  and  frost,  in  a  cool  situa* 
tjon.  As  spring  approaches  increase  the  warmth,  and  continue  it  till  the  bloom  is  over, 
and  the  new  shoots  are  formed  the  length  required,  then  place  them  out  of  doors,  in  a 
shady  situation,  till  the  end  of  September,  or  a  little  later  if  the  weather  is  not  wet. 
They  flourish  in  a  eompost  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  turfy  peat,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  and  a  few  bits  of  charcoal  intermixed.  Give  a  free  dninage, 
but  do  not  overpot  them,  nor  break  the  old  ball  when  repotting.  The  best  time  to 
repot  th^m  is  immediately  the  flowers  fade,  when  the  new  wood  baa  to  be  encouraged 
in  vigorous  growth. — An  Eatlennve  CuUivator. 

Ulmin. — Some  time  ago  we  were  informed  that  Ulmin  deserves  attention  in  horticul- 
tural science  from  the  uses  which  it  is  supposed  to  serve  in  the  vegetable  economy ;  perhaps 
some  of  your  chemical  correspondents  wQl  be  able  to  tell  what  attention  has  been  paid  to 
it.  It  has  been  conceived  to  be  an  acid,  having  the  power,  like  this  class  of  bodies,  to 
combine  with  bases.  It  nearly  agrees  in  its  composition  with  gallic  acid  ;  it  is  produced  in 
nature  in  large  abundance,  and  numerous  vegetable  substances  are  constantly  being  con^ 
verted  into  it.  It  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  turf  and  other  vegetable  soils,  and  may  be 
procured  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  upon  various  vegetable  bodies. 
Its  existence  in  vegetable  earths,  manures,  and  the  sap  of  plants,  seems  to  indicate  its 
importance  in  vegetation,  and  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  resolve  some  questions  relating  to  tVe 
yet  unexplained  action  of  manures,  and  thus  lead  to  some  useful  practical  conclusions. 

We  are  also  informed  that  it  is  a  black  or  dark  brown  substance  which  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  elm  and  several  other  trees,  and  which  appeals  to  be  contained  in  most  barks. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  digesting  elm  bark  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  afterwards  in 
cold  water,  by  which  various  more  seluble  substances  are  removed  ;  the  residue  is  then 
digested  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  ;  it  acquires  a  brown  colour,  and 
yields  a  precipitate  when  neutralised  by  muriatic  acid,  which,  after  being  washed  and  dried, 
is  Vlmin,  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Boiillay,  it  js  a  compound  of  567  carbon,  and  433 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  to  form  water.  He  terms  it  ulmie  acid^  and  considers 
it  identical  with  the  brown  matter  of  vegetable  mould  and  tuif,  and  as  contributing 
materially  to  the  nutriment  of  growing  plants. — Peter  Afackenzie. 

Skeletons  op  Leaves. — To  form  these,  soak  the  leaves,  when  at  their  full  growth, 
in  a  tub  of  rain-water.  They  must  remain  in  the  water  just  so  long  as  to  rot  the  paren- 
chyma (or  soft,  juicy  parts),  without  sensibly  affecting  the  Derves.  This  state  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  frequent  examination,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  next  process,  when  it  will 
be  easily  seen  if  they  need  further  soaking.  To  clear  away  the  parenchyma,  lay  the  loaves 
on  a  smooth  board,  and  pump  upon  them ;  any  slight  adhesions  of  parenchyma  may  bo 
picked  out  with  a  needle,  but  the  stream  of  water  is  the  only  mode  of  doing  the  work 
safely  and  expeditiously.  Bleach  the  skeletons  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  then  dry  and  press  them.  If  a  large  number  of  leaves  aro  to  be  done  at  once,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  remove  them  from  their  tub,  and  allow  them  to  remain  for  a  few  hours 
in  a  vessel  of  pure  water  before  bringing  them  to  the  pump,  as  tho  smell  is  apt  to  be 
oflRsnsire. — A  Praciition^^ 
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LIUUM  GIGANTEUM.— THE  GIGANTIC  LILY. 


**  TIm  lilf'*  Iwlgbt  betpolc  oominud, 
A  Ur  imperiil  flower ; 
Six  Mcm'il  dBdgn'd  for  FUn't  bud, 
Tbs  •cepue  of  her  powiir." 

Alctat  tella  lu,  io  his  celebrated  elegant  emblems,  tbat  celestial 
beauty  i>  repreaented  surroiuided  by  a  glory,  half  of  the  head  hidden 
in  the  clouds,  and  as  holding  a  Lily  in  one  hand,  and  a  compass  and  a 
ball  in  the  other.  He  further  obseires,  "that  Beauty  ii  represented 
with  a  garland  of  Lilies  and  Violets." 

As  all  nations  agree  in  making  the  Lily  the  symbol  of  purity,  modesty, 
and  elmnce,  it  is  the  fit  attribute  of  beauty  ;  and,  perhaps,  no  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  blend  the  Lily  with  the  Bose  as  the  fair  daughters  of 
Britain. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  name  Susannah  signifies  a  Lily.  St. 
Dominic  is  always  represented  as  holding  a  Lily. 

The  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Lily  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
writers  of  all  ages,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  present  day.  It 
was  regarded  by  Jesns  Christ  as  being  more  splendid  than  the  great 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  all  his  gay  apparel,  who  stated,  "ercn  Solomon  in 
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all  his  glory  was  not  afrayetl  like  one  of  these  ;  "  and  on  this  account 
we  cannot  behold  the  Lily  without  feeling  a  kind  of  reverence  for  the 
flower,  mixed  with  our  admiration  for  its  elegance  of  form  and  purity 
of  colour: 

*'  In  loveliness  bcjond  eocnpsre 
It  toils  not,  spins  not,  knows  no  care  !** 

The  Lily  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  flower  with  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  and  in  the  wedding  ceremonies   of  the  modem  Greeks,  the 

Eriest  is  supplied  with  two  chaplets  of  LiUes  and  ears  of  corn,  which 
e  places  on  the  hends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  as  emblems  of 
purity  and  abundance.  All  the  wedding  party  are  then  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  as  they  pass  by  the  houses  of  their  acquaintance,  flowers, 
nuts,  and  cakes  are  strewed  from  the  windows. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Lily  with  equal  admiration, 
as  we  learn  from  Columella  that  it  was  preserved  or  planted  in  baskets  : 

**  Then  plant  the  yiirfous  flow'rs,  these  earthly  stars, 
And  Lilies,  irhich  in  baskets  long  pretcrvo 
Their  verdure.** 

Pliny  mentions  the  Lily  as  next  to  the  Rose  in  point  of  beauty. 

The  common  White  Lily  was  so  familiar  in  the  time  of  Qoeen 
Elizabeth,  that  Gerard  speaks  of  it  as  a  native  plant ;  he  says,  "  Our 
English  White  Lillie  groweth  in  most  gardens  of  England."  He  farther 
informs  us,  that  he  received  roots  of  White  Lilies  from  Constantinople! 
under  the  Turkish  title  of  *'  Sultan  Zambach,"  which  signifies  *'  Sul- 
tan's great  Mliite  Flowers.** 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  so-called  **  White  Lily  of  our 
gardens,"  as  that  with  the  flowers  striped  or  blotched  with  purple ; 
those  with  the  leaves  striped  or  edged  with  yellow  or  white ;  another 
with  double  blossoms,  and  one  having  drooping  flowers.  The  double 
blossomed  are  not  so  fragrant  as  the  single  ones,  and  the  common  white 
is  more  esteemed  than  any  of  the  varieties. 

The  Oranee  Lily  {Lilium  bulbiferum)  is  of  great  antiquity  in  our 
gardens,  and  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments  when  in  bloom.  Some 
years  back  a  plant  of  the  Orange  Lily  produced  double  blossoms,  l>ut 
we  have  not  heard  of  its  permanency.  There  are  several  varieties  no# 
of  a  more  dwarf  habit,  and  with  blossoms  of  various  colours,  all 
beautiful  and  ornamental. 

The  above  Lilies  have  flowers  that  are  6W/-shaped,  or  funntUbeU 
ahaped,  and  of  this  section  of  LiUes  there  are  many  other  large,  superb, 
flowering  kinds,  particularly  L.  japonicum,  WallichiauuiB»  Eximium, 
Ibc,  all  highly  meriting  a  place  in  every  collection. 

The  Turk's  Cap-formed  flowers  (the  petals  are  reflexed),  comprise  aa 
•extensive  section  of  Lilies,  all  of  which  are  elegant  and  bi^utiful. 

The  Martat/ons  have  long  been  ornaments  of  our  gardens.  The  first, 
we  are  informed,  waa  obtained  from  the  Turks  under  the  Turkish  title 
of  'f  Zufiniare,"  and  the  Venetian  name  of  "  Marocali."  Diosooroidee 
mentions  that  these  kinds  of  Lilies  grew  wild  near  Laodicea,  a  city  of 
•Asia,  now  ddled  Ladik,  and  abo  near  the  celebrated  city  of  Antiocb« 
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in  Syria.  Gerard  states  (in  1 596),  '*  This  plant  groweth  wild  in  the 
fieldes  and  mountaines,  tnanj  daies  joameis  beyond  Constantinople,  to 
which  it  is  brought  by  the  poore  pesants,  to  be  solde  for  the  decking 
up  of  gardens.  From  thence  it  was  sent,  among  other  bulbs  of  rare 
and  daintie  flowers,  by  Master  Harbran,  ambassador  there,  unto  my 
honourable  good  lord  and  master,  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  who 
bestowed  them  upon  ma  for  my  garden."  Amongst  other  odd  names 
for  this  flower,  we  frequently  find  it  called  the  Lily  of  Nazareth,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  came  originally  from  the  east  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

In  1629,  Parkinson,  the  herbalist  and  apothecary  to  king  Charles  I., 
describes  that  he  possessed  a  dozen  different  kinds,  yiz.,  the  white,  the 
white  spotted,  the  blush,  the  spotted  Canada,  the  imperial,  the  red 
Constantinople,  the  red  spotted,  the  Hungarian  bright  red,  the  yellow, 
the  yellow  spotted,  the  purple,  and  the  double  flowered. 

The  Lilium  chalcedonicum  (Scarlet  Martagon)  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens  at  the  present  day,  and  is  not  as 
eztensiTcly  grown  as  it  merits. 

The  Lilium  tigrinum  (Tiger  Lily)  is  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  should 
be  grown  in  every  flower-garden  of  mixed  herbaceous  plants. 

Lilium  lancifoUum  (the  Japan  Lilies)  are  but  of  recent  introduction, 
and  some  of  them  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  garden,  being  quite 
hardy,  as  well  as  in  every  greenhouse  or  conservatory ;  they  are  elegant 
and  strikingly  ornamental.  There  are  other  Lilies  which  have  reflexed 
flowers,  which  we  cannot  now  enumerate,  want  of  space  forbids. 

The  Lilium  gioantbum,  which  we  now  figure,  belongs  to  the  bell 
or  funnel-shaped  section  of  flowers.  It  has  been  truly  denominated 
"  the  Prince  of  Lilies."  Dr.  Wallich  discovered  it  in  India,  m  moist 
shady  places  on  Sheopore,  in  Nepal.  He  states,  *'  This  majestic  Lily 
grows  sometimes  to  a  size  which  is  quite  astonishing ;  a  fruit-bearing 
specimen  of  the  whole  plant,  which  is  destined  for  the  museum  of  the 
East  India  Company,  measures  full  ten  feet  high  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  to  the  top.  The  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant,  much  like  those 
of  the  common  White  Lily. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  received 
seeds  of  this  Lily  about  seven  years  ago  from  Major  Madden,  and  in 
their  establishment  it  first  bloomed  in  Great  Britain. 
.  Major  Madden  states*  ''  The  Lilium  giganteum  is  common  in  the 
damp  thick  forests  of  the  Himalaya,  where  I  frequently  met  with  it. 
It  there  grows  in  rich  black  mould,  the  bulb  close  to  the  surface,  at 
from  7,500  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  covered 
with  snow  from  November  to  April.  The  stems,  being  hollow,  are 
comaaonly  used  for  musical  pipes.  The  fruit  ripens  in  November  and 
December." 

Messrs-.  Veitch  exhibited  a  plant  in  bloom  at  a  recent  exhibition  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  which  many  of  our  readers  saw. 
Subsequently  we  saw  at  their  nursery,  at  King's  road»  a  number  of  these 
majestic  Lilies  in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse,  each  plant  being  six  feet  or 
upwards  high.  The  leaves,  heart-shaped,  being  about  sixteen  inches 
loQg  and  afoot  broad»  and  the  girth  of  the  stem  at  the  lower  part  seven 
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to  dght  inches  in  girth.  Each  plant  had  from  eight  to  a  dozen  flowers ; 
and  now  (August)  they  have  &  like  number  of  large  seed-vessels  (fruit 
of  some  persons),  which,  on  our  visits,  we  find  vapidly  increase  in  size. 

In  Messrs.  Veitch*s  nursery  at  Exeter,  this  Lily  was  tried  during  the 
last  winter  in  the  open  ground,  and  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
frost,  even  when  they  had  seventeen  degrees  of  it.  It  merits  a  place 
in.  every  likely  flower-garden,  succeeding  the  best  when  grown  in  a 
somewhat  shady  place,  and  in  every  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

The  true  Lilium  Japonicum,  too,  is  a  very  superb  species,  having 
very  large  white  blossoms ;  also  the  L.  Wallicliianum,  which  has 
immense  large  white  flowers.  Both  these  species  highly  merit  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  this  fine  genus.  There  has  been  a  Lily,  which  is 
known  as  L.  Brownii,  sent  out  by  some  persons  as  L.  Japonicum,  which 
is  much  inferior  to  the  true  species,  and  purchasers  should  be  careful  in 
iuquiry  as  to  the  certainty  of  possessing  the  true  kind. 
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Azalea  am(ena.  Bright-flowered. — ^This  pretty  species  was  sent 
from  Shanghae,  in  China,  by  Mr.  Forlune,  who  states  it  bad  been 
brought  from  the  far-famed  city  of  Soo-chow-foo.  Mr.  Fortune  sent 
the  plant  to  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot ;  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  perfectly  hardy,  growing  and  blooming  freely  in  the  open  air,  and 
not  injured  during  winter.  It  forms  a  neat  dwarfish  bush,  a  foot  high, 
and  blooms  very  profusely.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
corvmbous-heads,  each  blossom  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across, 
bell-shaped,  of  a  rich  crimson-purple,  with  a  deep  orange  centre. 
The  leaves  are  small,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  box. 
It  is  a  lovely  little  shrub,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse, 
or  suitable  shrub  border  outdoors. — (Figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
rine,  4728.) 

Cantua  bicolor.  Two-coloured. — (Synonyms,  C.  ovata ;  C. 
tomentosa ;  Periphragmus  uniflorus).  In  our  volume  for  1849,  we 
-noticed  that  much  confusion  existed  relative  to  the  Cantuas,  and  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  of  last  month,  where  a  fine  plate  of  Cantua  bicolor 
is  given.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  "  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Yeitch  for  living  plants  of  this  Cantua,  which  flowered  in  April,  1853. 
It  has,  indeed,  already  appeared  in  the  volume  of  '  Paxton's  Magazine 
of  Botany,'  for  1849,  under  the  name  of  C  bicolor,  as  a  plant  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  from  Peru,  but  though  a  new  name  is 
given  to  it,  ^the  '  Authorities  and  Synonyifis'  quoted  under  it  are 
*  Cantua  tomentosa,  Cav.,  Periphragmus  dependens,  R.  et  P.,  Cantua 
dependens,  Pers.,  and  Cantua  buxifolia,  Juss.,' — ^all  except  Persoon, 
giving  figures  illustrative  of  what  they  intend  ;  and  all  these  are  con- 
sidered by  us  the  same  as,  or  mere  varieties  of  Cantua  buxifolia.  Here, 
however  (figured  in  last  month's  Number),  is  quite  a  different- looking 
plant,  with  a  comparatively  ehort  and  quite  yellow  tube  to  the  corolla, 
no^er  solitary,  and  never  drooping  vertically,  and  raised  from  seeds 
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from  the  same  country  as  oar  0,  buxi/olia.  Tet  fearing  the  present 
plant  might  prove  to  be  a  crosf  with  some  other  kind,  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Yeitcb;  who  replies,  "  The  onlj  Cantuas  we  have  bloomed  are  C.  bioulor 
(here  figured),  G.  pyrifolia,  (fig.  4386.  Botanical  Magazine,)  and  C. 
buxifolis,  (fig.  4582,  Botanical  Magazine,)  Whether  C.  bicolor  be  a 
true  species  or  not  may  be  doubtful,  but  its  beautiful  flowers  will  recom- 
mend it  to  every  cool  stove.  Cavanilles  describes  his  C.  ovata  as  the 
"  Corolla  coerulea-rubens ; "  and  Ruiz  and  Pavon  (their  Periphragmue 
unijhrus  being  the  same),  as  having  the  "  tube  of  the  corolla  purple^ 
and  the  limb  (five  divided  end  of  blossom)  violet,^*  The  C.  bicolor,  is 
a  %msM.erect'growing  shrub,  leaves  hairy,  about  an  inch  long,  and  the 
edge  (margin)  quite  entire  (not  notcheii),  oval  -shaped,  rather  tapering 
to  the  leaf-stalk.  Each  blossom  has  a  tube  an  inch  long,  and  nearly 
half  an  inch  through.  The  limb  (end)  is  an  inch  across,  divided  into 
five  segments.  Tube  yellow,  and  limb  scarlet  within  aud  without.  It 
merits  a  place  in  every  floral  establishment. 

DiCHORisANDRA  Leucofhthalmos,  Whitb-byed.— A  ustivc  of 
Brazil,  introduced  into  our  gardens  by  Messrs.  Henderson's,  of  Welling- 
ton-road Nursery.  The  leaves  are  about  six  inches  long.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  racemes,  and  each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a  half  across, 
of  a  blue-purple  with  the  lower  half  of  each  petal  white,  constituting  a 
large  white  eye.     It  is  a  stove  plant. 

Frit'illaria  oxypbtala.  Sharp  pbtaled. — ^From  the  Himalaya, 
growing  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
feet.  The  stem  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  terminating  in  a  solitary 
flower,  the  sepals  a  lilac-purple  having  a  green  keel  outside,  with  the 
inside  sprinkled  with  purple  dots.  Each  blossom  is  at  first  Aa//*-cam- 
panulate  (not  the  real  bell-shape  of  our  garden  Fritillarias),  but  at  length 
spreads  out  more  fully.  It  is  very  neat  and  handsome. — (Figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magaeine,  4731.) 

Rhododendron  nivex7M,  Snowy-lbavbd. — Dr.  Hooker  dis- 
covered it  in  Sikkim-Himalaya.  It  has  recently  bloomed  in  the  Royal 
Grardens  of  Kew.  The  young  leaves  are  covered  with  a  white  down. 
It  is  a  smallish  shrub,  leaves  about  five  inches  long,  oval-shaped.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  close  terminal  head,  bell-shaped,  about  two  inches 
across.  Outwardly  of  a  yellow-lilac,  inside  pale-lilac,  blotched  with 
deep  lilac,  and  having  five  deep,  blood -purple  spots.  The  plant  blooms 
very  freely, — ^Figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  4730  ) 

VACCiNitTM  ovATUM. — Synonyme,  V,  PRUNiFOLiuM.— A  neat 
shrub,  growing  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  a  native  of  North-west 
America,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Menzies.  Subsequently  it  was 
sent  by  Douglas  to  the  Horticulture  Society.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  a  very  ornamental  "  evergreen."  The  leaves  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a  broad-leaved  myrtle,  glossy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
short  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each  having  from  four  to 
eight  small  blossoms,  of  campanulate-globular  form,  similar  to  those  of 
Andromeda  floribunda,  of  a  waxy  yellowish -white,  tinged  with  pale 
pink  or  deep  rose.  A  valuable  small-sized  shrub,  blooming  profusely, 
and  merits  a  place  in  every  shrub  border.— (Ft^.  in  Bot.  Mag,,  4732.) 

Calystegia  sepium  var.  incarnata. — Most  of  our  readers  know 
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the  Calystegia  sepium,  or  wild,  large,  white-flowered  Convolvulus  of 
our  hedges.  The  variety  we  now  remark  upon  has  similar  lai^e  flowers 
of  a  beautiful  rose-oolour,  shaded  with  a  deeper  tint,  and  has  a  white 
stripe  up  the  centre  of  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  blossom,  very 
handsome,  and  highly  ornamental.  The  plant  is  a  hardv,  twining, 
herbaceous  perennial,  and  trained  against  a  trellis,  wall,  or  m  the  open 
border,  to  a  stake  six  to  nine  feet  high,  it  produces  a  gay  appearance  ( 
blooming,  too,  from  May  to  the  end  of  the  summer. — {Fig*  in  Fan 
HouUe'M  Flora.) 

NiPHCEA     AI.BO-LfNKATA»     VARIBTY     RETICULATA. This     gCUUS 

belongs  to  the  Gesneriaceae.  In  a  previous  Number  we  .described  N» 
albo-lineata,  and  stated  that  its  leaves  were  green»  with  white  lines  s 
viz.,  the  principal,  middle,  and  side  ribs  were  white,  and  were  very 
handsome.  Our  present  plant  has  leaves  similarly  marked,  with  the 
addition  of  the  numerous  veins  crossing  between  those  principal  ribi^ 
also  white,  giving  the  whole  a  beautiful  eihery-neUed  appearance.  Each 
leaf  is  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  oval-shaped.  The 
flowering  stems  rise  four  to  six  inches  high,  terminating  in  a  head  of 
six  to  eight  flowers.  Each  blossom  is  three-parts  of  an  inch  across, 
white,  with  a  small  yellow  eye.  It  is  a  stove-plant,  and  entitled  to  a 
place  in  every  one.  It  first  bloomed  in  the  estabhshment  of  M.  Linden, 
m  Belgium.— (/y^r.  in  Fan  Hauite^s  Flora,) 

AcHiMENES  Chirita.—- A  ucw  specics  introduced  from  Mexico,  and 
bloomed  in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  establishment ;  who  states  that  its  flowers 
far  exceed  in  size  any  other  Acliimenes  he  possesses,  and  of  the  richest 
blue  tinged  a  little  with  red.  It  is  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Chirita 
moonii.     A  magnificent  species. 

AcHiMENES  Sir  Trbhern  Thomas. — The  flowers  are  very  larse, 
of  a  brilliant  carmine-red  colour,  and  exceedingly  showy.  This  and  tne 
following  superb  kinds  are  also  possessed  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte. 

A.  Camillb  Brozzoni. — ^A  beautiful  rose  with  a  white  and  purple 
centre ;  singularly  pretty. 

A.  Louis  Van  Houtte. — Rich  rosy-purple  with  a  white  centre ; 
very  handsome. 

A.  Mrs.  Rbndatler. — Lilac-purple  with  a  yellowish-white  centre; 
flowers  very  large  and  handsome. 

A.  Napoleon  Rossi.  —  Lively  violet-purple  with  a  pale  yellovr 
centre. 

A.  CUP  re  A. —A  pretty  brown  with  a  yellow  centre  j  very  singular 
and  pretty. 

A.  Mackoyii. — ^A  bright  rose  marbled  with  a  deeper  rose  and  whiter 
and  the  centre  a  deep  purple ;  very  beautiful. 

Gloxinia  Belle  Clymenb. — White  with  a  large  deep  blue  throat, 
and  the  entire  marbled  with  blue ;  very  beautiful. 

Gloxinia  Dr.  Planchon.— The  flowers  grow  erect,  similar  to 
those  of  G.  Fyfiana,  of  a  rich  red  with  a  spotted  throat ;  very  hand^ 
some. 

G.  Leonie  Van  Houtte. — The  flowers  are  of  similar  form  to  G. 
Fyfiana,  of  a  beautiful  rose  with  a  pure  white  throat ;  very  distinct 
and  handsome. 
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Clematis  patkns»  tforiety  Sopbia. — Very  similar  to  C.  a^surea 
grandiflora,  but  has  the  addition  of  green  stripes,  which  divide  tbf 
iimbs  of  each  petal  in  regular  parts.     It  is  very  handsome. 

WfiGELiA  AMABiLis  (Synonvme,  W.  Metelerkampii).— It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifnl  shrubs  ever  introduced  from  Japan.  Its  foliage  is 
Terv  fine,  and  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  profu- 
sion.    It  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy. 

CannaWarscewiczii. — The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson^  and 
its  large  leaves  are  stained  with  deep  red.  The  handsomest  of  the 
genus. 

PsAMMisiA  6CLEROPHYLLA.— It  is  a  fine  shrub  of  the  natural  order 
Ericaceae,  Yaccinese,  introduced  from  New  Grenada.  The  leaves  are 
thick,  oblong-oval  shaped,  about  four  inches  long  and  two  broad.  The 
dowers  are  produced  in  lateral  racemes,  having  seven  or  more. in  eacli. 
*  Each  flower  has  a  bellying-shaped  tube,  about  an  inch  long  and  hi^lf  a|i 
inch  through,  of  a  bcAutiful  rosy  scarlet,  terminating,  with  one-fourth 
of  its  length  of  a  bright  ycUow.  It  requires  protection  during  winteiv 
if  grown  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  a  most  charming  shrub»  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Linden,  in  Belgium. 

Paonia  albiflora,  variety  Souvenir  db  Gendbrugge. — Be* 
longing  to  the  herbaceous  section  of  these  noble  flowers.  Each  flower 
is  about  eight  inches  across.  The  outer  row  of  f>etals  is  of  a  fine 
**  satin  rosy-red  colour/'  and  the  interior  portion  of  strap-shaped  curled 
petaloides,  are  of  a  fine  yellow  with  the  centre  of  a  red<fi8h<buff  colouc ; 
they  are  fragrant. — It  is  figured  in  Van  Uoutte*8  Flora.  A  beautifid 
acquisition. 

Spathodea  companulata  (Synonyme,  Bignonia  tulipifera. — ^Tfaia 
most  magnificent  flowering  plant  was  discovfred  in  1786,  by  Palissot 
de  Beaurois,  on  his  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Thonning  after- 
wards describes  it  under  the  name  of  Bignonia  tulipifera.  Mr.  Whitfield* 
however,  sent  it  to  our  own  country  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  it  bloomed 
in  the  stove  in  June,  1862,  at  Chatsworth.  It  is  a  very  robust  plant, 
having  leaves,  ovate-lanceolate,  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  pro* 
duced  in  terminal  branching  racemes.  Each  flower,  bell-shaped,  is 
nearly  five  inches  across,  of  a  rich  brilliant  orange,  with  a  golden- yellow 
centre  spotted  with  red,  and  each  petal  has  a  golden-yellow  margin. 
The  inside  of  the  blossom  at  first  is  tinged  with  bright  rose,  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  full  expanded  blossoms.  It  is  a  superb  plant,  and 
merits  a  place  in  every  stove.  It  would  be  a  fine  plant  for  training  up 
a  pillar,  or  coiled  round  a  wire  framework.— (Figured  in  Van  Houtte's 
Flora.) 

Azalea  Glort  of  Sunning- hill. — ^The  blossoms  are  large,  of  a 
pretty  rosy- pink,  and  the  upper  segments  beautifully  spotted  with  red. 
Some  of  its  flowers  become  semi-double.  •  It  is  very  pretty.  This 
variety,  and  the  two  following,  we  have  recently  seen  grown  as  standard 
plants,  on  three  to  four  feet  stems,  vrith  large  heads,  and  in  profuse 
bloom ;  they  were  very  ornamental. 

A.  I  VERY  AN  A. — Flowers  large,  of  thick  substance,  and  fine  form  ; 
white  striped  with  carmine,  and  sometimes  having  stripes  of  purple. 
One  of  the  very  best,  and  ou^ht  to  be  grown  in  every  collection. 
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A.  Gledbtonni. — Flowers  good  form,  medium  sise,  white  with  pale 
red  stripes ;  Terj  pretty. 

A.  Rosalie. — Flowers  a  brig;ht  orange,  and  the  upper  segments 
spotted  with  purple  ;  good  form,  and  very  showy. 

A.  ALBA  MAGNA.— Flowers  Tery  large,  of  fine  form,  and  the  purest 
white ;  yery  excellent. 

Leptosiphon  LUTEX7M.— This  new  annual  species  is  Tery  pretty. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  primrose-yellow,  with  a  deeper  yellow  centre.  It 
is  a  free  bloomer,  growing  four  to  six  inches  high,  and  very  ornamental. 

Azalea  striata  formosissima. — Flowers  white,  Tery  distinctly 
striped  and  spotted  with  lilac,  and  particularly  handsome. 
,  Spire  A  venusta. — A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two  to 
three  feet  high.  The  flowers  (in  the  way  of  Meadow  Sweet)  are  in 
large  branching  panicles  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour.  It  is  exceedingly 
neat,  handsome,  and  showy. 

Delphinium  tristb.— ^A  most  singular  species,  growing  from  two 
to  three  feet  high.     The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  oliTC-brown  colour. 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BY   MR.  T.  B.  T ANTON. 


Bbino  much  interested  in  floricultural  pursuits,  I  am  gratified  to 
see  window  gardening  reaching  such  a  faTOurable  crisis,  which  in  a 
great  measure  must  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  and  able  articles 
which  has  of  late  appeared  in  the  columns  of  periodicals  relating  to  the 
science  of  floriculture,  and  I  hope  ere  long  the  ingenuity  of  the  "  fair 
«ex,"  under  whose  superintendence  this  department  of  domestic  plea- 
sure is  usually  carried  out  (or  attempted),  will  have  attained  this  great 
desideratum.  In  order  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  this  object  I  beg 
to  offer  a  few  observations,  which,  first  of  all,  I  must  make  our  culti- 
vators aware  of  the  demonstratiye  fact  which  is  so  often  overlooked ; 
viz.,  that  plants,  like  all  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  require  a 
season  of  rest,  which  they  obtain  diumallyy  but  which  is  too  often  neg- 
lected annually ;  therefore,  when  plants  hare  attained  their  full  maxi- 
mum of  development,  which  will  be  at  autumn,  then  begin  to  give  them 
rest  by  withholding  water  from  them,  commencing  gradually  with  the 
drawing  in  of  the  days  at  that  period,  which  has  been  ordained  for  their 
safeguard,  and  keeping  them  in  a  dry  state  during  the  winter  season, 
only  watering  them  when  necessity  requires.  Where  deciduous  plants 
are  grown  for  such  purposes,  nature  will  direct  the  steps  of  the  amateur 
as^to  when  he  is  to  begin  again  to  water  copiously,  which  will  be  at  the 
return  of  the  days,  at  which  time  they  begin  to  enjoy  a  plenteous  sup- 
ply of  that  necessary  element,  '*  light,"  which  is  so  essential  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  all  plants,  and  which  exerts  such  great  power  over  their 
absorbent  properties,  and  by  this  means  promotes  the  flow  of  sap. 
It  is  also  the  property  of  "  solar  light,"  when  striking  upon  plants,  to 
cause  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  fixing  the  carbon,  and 
giving  out  oxygen,  thereby  promoting  the  growth  of  plants.  Light  is  also 
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the  agent  whereby  oolonr  ia  supplied  to  phuitSy  as  we  find  in  the  ab- 
sence *  of  it  thej  take  np  again  the  oxygen  from  the  atmotphere,  and 
reoombine  it  with  the  matter  they  contain,  to  be  liberated  again  at  the 
letum  of  light.  Then  with  such  physiological  facts  before  us  we 
must  confirm  it  as  a  deficiency  of  light,  combined  with  inattention  as 
regards  the  proper  period  of  watering  and  resting,  that  causes  window 
pliUDts,  in  most  cases,  to  look  so  sicUy  and  forlorn.  Therefore,  where 
success  is  required,  attention  must  be*  given  to  the  above- stated  facts; 
in  addition  to  which,  in  potting  or  shifting  such  plants,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  ball,  thus  avoiding  mutilating  the  roots.  Also 
to  procure  some  good  staple  loam,  with  peat,  and  well-decomposed  leaf 
mould,  mixing  them  well  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silyer 
sand  to  keep  the  mass  porous  and  open  for  the  free  transmission  of 
water,  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  stagnate  about  the  roots ;  there- 
fore to  avoid  this,  good  draining  is  necessary  in  the  pots  previous  to 
shifting.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of  pans  should  be  discarded,  and 
in  watering,  take  care  to  give  each  plant  a  thorough  soaking  with  pure 
water,  that  is,  "  rain  water,"  which  contains  a  portion  of  ammonia,  car- 
bonic and  muriatic  acid,  together  with  other  impregnations  which  are 
taken  up  by  plants  as  food,  and  which  are.  obtained  by  the  rain  in 
its  descent  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  much  of  the  success  is  dependent  on  the  time  of  water- 
ing :  thus  in  the  summer  months  it  should  be  done  after  sunset ;  the 
three  remaining  seasons,  viz.,  autumn,  spring,  and  winter,  before  sun- 
rise. How  often  do  we  see  these  ornaments  of  nature  watered,  watched, 
nursed,  and  petted,  during  the  hottest  part  of  a  summer  day ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  that  they  are  killed  with  kindness ;  which  deaths,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  owners,  are  thus  occasioned  through  the  misapplica^ 
tion  of  the  principles  which  direct,  conduct,  and  generalise  vegetation  in 
general. 


CULTURE  OP  PRIMULA  SINENSIS  (OR  PRACENITENS). 

BT   MR.  JOHN  BURLXT,  OF   WSLLINOTON   NURSKRY,  ST.  J0HN*8   WOOD,  LONDON. 

Thb  admirers  of  all  plants  that  bloom  in  winter  well  know  the  value 
of  this  free  blooming,  useful  plant,  clothed  as  it  is  with  its  white, 
purple,  rose,  lilac,  and  crimson  flowers ;  increasingly  valuable  by  being 
produced  in  such  profusion,  and  for  the  length  of  time  each  plant,  if 
properly  managed,  continues  to  display  its  beauty.  It  is  generally 
Known  that  all  the  single-flowered  varieties  are  propagated  by  seeds ; 
in  fact,  th&t  is  the  usual  plan  for  their  production,  though  they  wiU 
increase  by  cuttinge.  If  those  persons  requiring  any  for  winter  bloom- 
ing will  attend  to  the  following  directions,  I  am  sure  they  will  grow  and 
bloom  them  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  is  but  rarely  seen. 

As  before  remarked,  they  are  best  increased  by  seeds ;  the  sowing 
may  take  place  in  May^  June,  J^lVf  and  August^  so  as  to  have  a  sue- 
eesaitm.  The  soil  most  suitable  K>r  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in  is  a  light 
sandy  one,  not  too  fine.     The  seeds  must  be  sown  on  the  smoothed  sur- 
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face,  and  very  slightly  coTered,  (f  at  all,  for  it  will  be  found  that  the 
first  watering  will  sufficiently  settle  the  soil  around  them.  They  may 
then  be  placed  in  a  close  frame,  or,  better  still,  a  warm  greenhouse,  and 
keep  the  soil  just  moist*  until  the  plants  appear ;  they  may  be  so  served 
until  the  young  plants  can  be  removed  from  the  seed- pan  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  when  they  may  be  potted  in  thumb-pots,  one  in  a 
pot,  placed  in  a  warm^frame,  and  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days  until  they 
make  fresh  roots,  when  the  shading  may  be  removed,  and  air  gradu- 
ally admitted.  When  the  pots  are  sufficiently  full  of  roots  to  require  a 
shift,  they  may  have  one  into  large  60-sized  pots  ;  and  the  following  soil 
— one-half  leaf  mould,  one  part  good  hazel  loam,  and  one  part  sand 
peat,  and  small  charcoal.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained ;  and  if  a 
little  rough  soil  is  placed  over  the  crocks,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  will 
prevent  the  drainage  from  being  choked.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  and  where  large  plants  are  required  for  blooming,  they  may 
have  successive  shifts  into  lai^er  pots,  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
soil  as  the  plant  increases  in  size.  After  the  several  pottings  they  may 
have  had,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  and  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf,  and  at  times  give 
them  as  much  air  as  possible. 

As  winter  draws  near,  the  batch  sown  in  May  will  have  made  fina 
plants  ;  and  as  they  are  the  first  to  look  forward  to  for  bloom,  they 
should  be  removed  from  the.  frames,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  the  greenhouse,  removing  all  premature  bloom*  from  them, 
when,  with  a  slight  watering  of  weak  liquid  manure,  they  will  soon  be 
in  bloom,  and  the  colours  much  improved  by  this  liquid.  Plants  of  the 
succesfiional  sowings,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  may  be  duly  brought 
on  as  before  recommended,  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  batch  as 
'they  go  out  of  bloom.  The  double-lowered  are  very  fine,  and  have  a 
charming  effect  when  well  grown.  The  same  kind  of  compost  as  is 
recommended  for  the  single  will  suit  them.  They  are  easily  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant ;  viz.,  take  off  a  side-shoot  and  place  it  in  a 
thumb-pot  filled  with  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  place  it  in  a  close 
.frame  for  a  few  days  until  it  roots,  when  it  may  be  treated  as  directed 
for  seedlings.  There  is  a  splendid  variety  of  this  charming  plant  about 
to  be  introduced ;  the  flowers  are  of  an  enormous  size,  a  single  purple 
colour,  and  of  extra  substance.  The  blossoms  are  three  to  four  inches 
across  ;  its  name  is  to  be  '*  Magnum  Bonum,*'  and  rightly  named.  I 
can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  Primulas,  aa  it  will  prove  all 
that  we  could  wish  for  in  these  useful  flowering  plants.  It  is  to  be  sent 
out  in  September  or  October  of  this  year  by  Messrs.  E,  G,  Hendereon 
and  Son,  of  Wellington  Nursery.  There  is  very  little  to  retard  the 
growth  of  Primulas  when  healthy ;  hut  the  following  kintM  may  be  use- 
fnl : — Smoking  them  destroys  the  green^Jly.  If  kept  too  moist  iu  the  fall 
of  the  year,  the  leaves  sometimes  damp  off;  but  they  should  immedi* 
ately  be  removed,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  plant  to  damp  off^ 
The  plant  should  never  "  be  swamped  with  water,"  as  no  plant  is  so 
liable  to  suffer  from  such  usage  as  this.  Never  use  soil  for  potting-in 
in  Si  fine  state,  as  by  frequent  watering  it  gets  sour,  and  the  plants  turn 
vellow. 


PLANS    OF    riX)WER.GARDENS.— By    T.    Kriom,  Bs». 

No.    10. 


Should  anv  lady-fiorist  or  amateur  floriculturist  desire  to  show 
skill  in  arranging  flowers  according  to  their  colours,  when  planted  in 
masses,  perhaps  the  accompanying  design  may  be  considered  appropri> 
ate,  by  idlotting  the  smaller  beds  for  such  a  purpose.     Much  has  been 
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written  about  planting  in  masses,  both  in  lines  and  groupes,  to  be  so 
disposed  as  to  hannonize,  in  reference  to  the  coloars  of  the  flowers 
introduced.  There  is  a  very  good  article  on  the  subject  in  toI.  zx,  p. 
130,  of  the  Cabinet,  and  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  studj,  who 
may  not  think  themselyes  competent  to  judge,  both  as  it  respects  the 
colours  of  the  flowers,  and  height  of  the  plants. 

Supposing  the  small  beds  on  each  side  of  the  design  now  given  were 
to  be  appropriated  to  masses,  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  the 
beds,  both  right  and  left  of  the  central  walk,  to  be  furnished  alike,  viz. 
supposing  the  first  front  bed  on  the  right  at  the  entrance  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  the  first  bed  on  the  left  should 
be  furnished  with  the  same,  and  so  likewise  with  the  beds  in  the  rear ; 
and  as  there  are  ten  beds  on  each  side,  this  would  give  ten  varieties  for 
the  compartments  nearest  to  the  entrance;  and  if  the  same  method 
should  be  adopted  for  the  other  similar  compartments,  ten  other  varie- 
ties might  be  introduced,  care  being  taken  that  the  taller  growing  sorts 
should  always  be  placed  in  the  beds  in  the  rear. 

If  more  beds  for  masses  should  be  preferred,  som^  of  the  remaining 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose ;  otherwise  they  may,  together 
With  all  that  remain,  be  furnished  vrith  a  mixture  of  such  varieties  as 
most  approved  of. 

Box  edgings  vrill  likely  be  thought  most  appropriate,  excepting 
where  the  grass  verges  come  in  contact  with  the  walks.  The  bason  in 
the  centre  may  have  a  fountain  with  gold  and  silver  fisb  ;  or  the  site 
may  be  used  for  any  architectural  ornament. 

In  order  to  make  the  exterior  walk  attractive,  flowers  may  be  intro- 
duced inside  the  verge. 


TO  PRODUCE  DWARF  FLOWERING  PLANTS  OF  THE 

BRUGMANSIA  SUAVEOLENS. 

BT  JAMS8  CLARKB,  GARDXNBR,  XAST-HOUSB,  LIViaPOOL. 

As  late  in  the  spring  as  possible,  before  the  buds  are  moving,  make 
choice  of  a  strong  shoot  weU.  furnished  with  buds ;  cut  the  shoot  into 
as  many  divisions  as  there  are  buds;  insert  each  bud  into  a  large 
60 -pot,  just  covering  the  eye  with  mould  ;  plunge  the  pot  into  a  hot-bed 
of  moderate  heat,  being  careful  of  too  much  steam.  When  the  plants 
appear  you  may  give  a  little  water,  but  at  first  moderately,  or  your 
cuttings  will  rot ;  when  your  plants  are  well-rooted,  remove  them  into 
a  colder  frame,  and  by  degrees  harden  them  off.  About  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  turn  them  carefully  out  of  the  pits  into 
the  open  ground,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich  ;  water  them  occasion- 
ally, but  not  to  often.  About  the  beginning  of  September  they  will 
be  dwarf  plants,  and  will  show  for  bloom :  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived, 
they  must  be  taken  up  carefully,  vrith  as  much  mould  as  possible, 
potted  into  pots  suitable  to  their  roots,  and  set  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping 
them  close  until  recovered  from  being  potted,  when  they  will  flower 
freely,  and  form  a  striking  object  for  the  greenhouse. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  FORMATION,  &c.,  OP  GRAVEL 

WALKS. 

BY    G.  B.  N. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  invaluable  Magazine  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  have  derived  considerable  benefit  from  reading  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  cultivating  almost  all  kinds  of  showy  and  popular  plants. 
The  Magazine  is  so  strictly  a  Floricultural  one,  that  I  am  afraid  of 
getting  out  of  its  boundaries  with  the  subject  I  am  about  to  bring 
before  your  readers ;  however,  I  will  try  to  keep  betwixt  the  flower- 
border  and  the  grassy-lawn,  and  pursue  my  course  along  the  gravel 
walk. 

Gravel  Walks.-^ — I  have  read  a  good  deal,  and  heard  more,  on  the 
formation,  &c.,  of  these  essentials ;  but  I  think  that  as  it  regards  the 
cost  of  construction,  a  practice  of  my  own  is  much  cheaper  than  any 
other  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice.  Mr.  Beaton  has  detailed  a  deid 
about  walks,  in  the  Cottage  Gardener,  which  is  useful,  but  his  methods 
"  are  expensive,"  especially  so  to  those  persons  who  have  to  hire. 

Last  winter,  some  of  the  walks  in  the  establishment  I  am  gardener 
at  had  become  very  dirty,  and  in  that  state  were  liable  to  more  than  an 
ordinary  crop  of  weeds,  and  as  I  intended  covering  the  walks  with  fresh 
gravel  in  the  spring,  I  had  the  top  taken  away  to  a  heap,  not  intending 
to  lay  it  on  again.  However,  owing  to  the  water-springs  being  so  hieh 
during  the  entire  of  the  winter  and  spring  months,  not  a  pit  could  be 
opened  to  obtain  gravel  from.  Finding  I  should  have  a  considerable 
crop  of  weeds,  and  have  but  little  gravel  for  my  walks  (beine  obliged 
to  have  them  completed  as  early  as  possible),  I  sent  for  a  load  of  got' 
Ume  ;  but  before  laying  it  on  the  walk,  I  put  some  sand  along  the  side 
of  the  box  and  grass  edgings,  so  as  to  form  an  embankment,  and  then 
laid  a  thin  coating  of  gas  lime  over  the  walk,  broke  all  the  lumps  by 
having  the,  roller  drawn  over  them,  and  then  laid  on  the  old  gravel 
which  had  been  taken  away,  and  which,  on  being  replaced,  turned  out 
quite  fresh  i^in.  After  being  properly  spread  over  the  walk,  it  was 
raked  and  rolled  down.  The  following  morning,  I  saw  a  vast  quantity 
of  worms  laid  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  walk,  and  after  the  first  shower 
of  rain  there  were  quantities  more ;  but  since  that  time  I  have  not  seen 
either  a  worm  or  a  weed  upon  the  walks,  and  they  are  now  as  even  and 
hard  at  the  surface  as  ever  Mr.  Beaton  saw  at  Shrubland  Park  or  any 
other  place. 

The  load  of  "gas-lime"  cost  one  shilling,  and  that  sufficed  to  cover 
walks  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  and  five  feet  wide. 

I  have  not  seen  any  injurious  effects  either  to  the  box  or  grass, 
though  a  great  part  of  the  box  was  but  newly  planted.  Occasionally 
after  a  shower  of  rain  I  have  the  roller  drawn  over  the  walks,  but  it 
does  not  disturb  the  surface,  neither  does  the  wheeling  of  manure,  &c., 
in  the  barrow  make  the  least  impression.  The  walks,  in  all  respects, 
are  everything  that  can  be  desired  for  such  invaluable  accommodations 
to  be. 

I  hope  the  remarks  will  be  of  use  to  some  readers  hereof.    Care  must 
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be  taken  not  to  have  the  gas-lime  too  near  the  box  or  grass,  but  be 
kept  at  least  three  inches  from  eitlier.  I  ara  confident  whoever  adopts 
the  method  will  find  it  more  than  answer  the  expectation.  I  must 
observe  too,  that  the  flint*  in  the  gravel  are  all  turned  bine  by  the 
gas-lime,  which  gives  the  walks  a  pretty  appearance,  being  blue  and 
white. 


A  I'LOWER  FOR  YOUR  WINDOW. 

NAMES  OP  FLOWERS  AND  MYSTERY  OP  THEIB  BEAUTY. 

BY    PBNBLOPB    POSTBR. 

In  the  window  beside  which  I  am  writing  this  article,  there  is  a 
Geranium  shining  with  its  scarlet  tops  in  the  sun,  the  red  of  it  being 
the  more  red  for  a  back-ground  of  Lime<trees,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  breathing  and  panting  like  airy  plenitudes  of  joy,  and  developing 
their  shifting  depths  of  light  and  shade,  of  russet  brown  and  sunny 
inward  gold. 

It  seems  to  say,  *'  Paint  me !  "     So  here  it  is. 

Every  now  and  then  some  anxious  fly  comes  near  it :  I  hear  the 
sound  of  a  bee,  though  I  see  none ;  and  upon  looking  closer  at  the 
flowers  I  observe  that  some  of  the  petals  are  transparent  with  the  light, 
while  others  are  left  in  shade ;  the  leaves  are  equally  adorned  after  their 
more  opaque  fashion,  with  those  effects  of  the  sky,  showing  their  dark- 
brown  rims ;  and  on  one  of  them  a  red  petal  has  fallen,  where  it  lies 
on  the  brighter  half  of  the  shallow  green  cup,  making  its  own  red 
redder,  and  the  green  greener.  I  perceive,  in  imagination,  the  scent 
of  those  good-natured  leaves,  which  allow  you  to  carry  off  their 
perfume  on  your  fingers ;  for  good-natured  they  are,  in  this  respect, 
above  almost  all  plants,  and  fittest  for  the  hospitalities  of  your  rooms. 
The  very  feel  of  the  leaf  has  a  household  warmth  in  it,  something 
analogous  to  clothing  and  comfort. 

Why  does  not  everybody  (who  can  afford  it)  have  a  Geranium  in  his 
window,  or  some  other  flower?  It  is  very  cheap  ;  its  cheapness  is  next 
to  nothing  if  yon  raise  it  from  seed,  from  a  slip,  or  buy  one ;  and  it  is  a 
beauty  and  a  companion.  It  sweetens  the  air,  rejoices  the  eye,  links 
you  with  Nabire  and  innocence,  and  is  something  to  love.  And  if  it 
cannot  love  you  in  return,  it  cannot  hate  you ;  it  cannot  utter  a  hateful 
thing,  even  for  your  neglecting  it ;  for  though  it  is  all  beauty,  it  has  no 
vanity  :  and  such  being  the  case,  and  living  as  it  does  purely  to  do  you 
good  and  afford. you  pleasure,  how  will  you  be  able  to  neglect  it? 

But  pray,  if  you  choose  a  Geranium  or  possess  but  a  few  of  them, 
let  me  persuade  you  to  choose  the  scarlet  kind,  the  "old  original*' 
geranium,  and  not  a  variety  of  it,— not  one  of  the  numerous  diversities 
of  red  and  white,  blue  and  white,  ivy-leaved,  &c.  Those  are  all 
beautiful,  and  very  fit  to  vary  a  large  collection  ;  but  to  prefer  them  to 
the  originals  of  the  race,  is  to  run  the  hazard  of  preferiing  the  curious 
to  the  beautiful,  and  costliness  to  sound  taste.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  general  rule,  that  the  most  popular  plants  are  the   best;    for 
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otherwise  they  would  not  have  beobme  sueh':  and  what  the  painters' call 
"pure  colours,"  are  preferable  to  mixed  ones,  for  reasons  which  the 
Creator  has  given  when  He  painted  the  sky  of  one  colour,  and  the 
fields  of  another,  and  divided  the  rainbow  itself  into  a  few  distinct 
hues,  and  made  the  red  Rose  the  queen  of  flowers.  Variations  of  fiower%- 
are  like  variations  in  music,  often  beautiful  as  such,  but  almost  always 
hiferior  to  the  theme  on  which  they  are  founded-* the  origmal  air. 
And  the  rule  holds  good  in  beds  of  flowers,  if  they  be  not  very  large, 
or  in  any  other  small  assemblage  of  them.  Nay,  the  largest  bed  will 
look  weli^  if  of  one  beautiful  colour ;  while  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
may  be  inharmoniously  mixed  up.  Contrast  is  a  good  thing ;  but  we 
should  first  get  a  good  sense  of  the  thing  to  be  contrasted,  and  we  shall 
find  this  preferable  to  the  contrast,  if  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  have 
both  in  due  measure.  We  do  not  in  general  love  and  honour  any  one 
single  colour  enough,  and  we  are  instinctively  struck  with  a  conviction 
to  this  effect  when  we  see  it  abundantly  set  forth.  The  other  day  I 
saw  a  little  garden  wall  completely  covered  with  Nasturtiums,  and  felt 
how  much  more  beautiful  it  was  than  if  anything  had  been  mixed  with 
it ;  for  the  leaves,  and  the  light  and  shade,  offer  variety  enough  ;  the 
rest  is  all  richness  and  simplicity  united,  which  is  the  triumph  of  an 
intense  perception.  Embower  a  cottage  thickly  and  completely  with 
nothing  but  Boses,  and  nobody  will  desire  the  interference  of  another 
plant. 

Everything  is  handsome  about  the '  Geranium,  not  excepting  its 
name,  which  cannot  be  isaid  of  all  flowers,  though  we  get  to  love  ugly 
words  when  associated  with  pleasing  ideas.  The  word  "  Geranium  "  is 
soft  and  elegant ;  the  meaning  is  poor,  for  it  comes  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  a  crane,  the  fruit  having  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  crane*d 
head  or  bill.  Crane's-bill  is  the  English  name  of  Geranium,  though 
the  learned  appellation  has  superseded  the  vernacular.  But  what  a 
reason  for  naming  the  flower !  as  if  the  fruit  Were  anything  in  com-> 
parison,  or  any  one  cared  about  it.  Such  distinctions,  it  is  true,  are 
useful  to  botanists;  but  as  plenty  of  learned  names  are  sure  to  be 
reserved  for  the  freemasonry  of  the  science,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
world  at  large  to  invent  joyous  and  beautiful  names  for  these  images  of 
joy  and  beauty.  In  some  instances  we  have  them  ;  such  as  Heart' s- 
ease.  Honey-suckle,  Marygoid,  Mignonette  ("  little  darling"),  Daisy 
(day's-eye),  &c.  And  many  'flowers  are  so  lovely,  and  have  associated 
names  otherwise  unmeaning  so  pleasantly  with  one's  memory,  that  no 
new  ones  would  sound  so  well,  or  seem  even  to  have  such  proper 
significations.  In  pronouncing  the  words  Lilies,  Roses,  Pinks,  Tulips, 
Jonquils,  we  see  the  thinn  themselves,  and  seem  to  taste  all  their 
beauty  and  sweetness.  ^<  Fink"  is  a  harsh,  petty  word  in  itself,  and 
yet  assuredly  it  does  not  seem  so,  for  in  the  word  we  have  the  flower. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  word  rose  is  not  very 
beautiful.  '*Pea"  is  a  poor,  Chinese-like  monosyllable;  and  *'firiar" 
is  rough  and  fierce,  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  when  we  think  of  Sweet-Pea 
and  Sweet-'Briar^  the  words  appear  quite  worthy  of  their  epithets.  The 
poor  monosyllable  becomes  rich  in  sweetness  and  appropriation ;  the 
rough  dissyllable  also,  and  the  sweeter  for  its   contrast.     But  what 
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can  be  said  in  behalf  of  Li?er-wort»  Blood- wort.  Dragon's  Head,  Detil's- 
bit,  and  Devil  in  a  Bush  7 

The  names  of  flowers  in  general,  among  the  polite,  are  neither  pretty 
in  themselves,  nor  give  ns  information.  The  country  people  are  apt  to 
do  them  more  justice.  Groldy-locks,  Ladies'-fingers,  Bright-eye,  Bose- 
a-rubie,  Shepherd's-clock,  Shepherd's-purse,  Sauce-idone,  Scarlet- 
runners,  Sops-in-wine,  Sweet- William,  &c.,  give  us  some  ideas  either 
useful  or  pleasant.  But  from  the  peasantry  also  come  many  uncon- 
genial names,  as  bad  as  those  of  the  botanists.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
handsome  as  well  as  learned,  have  meanings  easily  found  out  by  a  little 
reading  or  scholarship,  and  are  taking  their  place  accordingly  in  popular 
nomenclatures, — as  Amaranth,  Adonis,  Arbutus,  Aspbod'el,  &c. ;  but 
many  others  are  as  ugly  as  they  are  far-fetchel;  such  as  Colchicum, 
Tagetes,  Yucca,  Ixia,  Mesembryanthemum ;  and  as  to  the  Adansonias, 
Brow-allias,  Koempferias,  John  Tomnkinsias,  or. whatever  the  personal 
names  may  be  that  are  bestowed  at  the  botaniosJ  font  by  their  proud 
discoverers  or  god-fathers,  I  have,  a  respect  tor  botanists  and  their 
pursuits,  and  wish  them  all  sorts  of  little  immortalities  except  these, 
tmless  they  could  unite  them  with  something  illustrative  of  the  flower 
as  well  as  themselves.  A  few,  certainly,  I  should  not  like  to  displace ; 
Browallia  for  one,  which  was  given  to  a  Peruvian  flower  by  Linnaeus, 
in  honour  of  a  friend  of  his  of  the  name  of  Browall ;  but  the  name 
should  have  included  some  idea  of  the  thing  named.  The  Browallia  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliancy.  "  We  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  '*  do  it 
justice  by  any  colours  we  have,"  Now  why  not  have  called  it 
Browall's  Beauty,  or  Browall's  Inimitable?  The  other  day  I  was 
admiring  an  enormously  beaotiful  apple,  and  was  told  it  was  called 
'^  Kirk's  Adnurahle,**  after  the  gardener  who  raised  it.  I  felt  the 
propriety  of  this  name  directly.  It  was  altogether  to  the  purpose. 
There  was  use  and  beaut jr  together, — the  name  of  the  raiser,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  fruit  raised.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  animals  too,  except  those  with  good  names,  could  not  be  passed 
in  review  before  somebody  with  a  genius  for  christening,  as  the 
creatures  did  before  Adam  m  Paradise,  and  so  have  new  names  given 
them  worthy  of  their  creation. 

Suppose  flowers  themselves  were  new,— suppose  they  had  just  come 
into  tne  world,  a  sweet  reward  for  some  new  goodness,  and  that  we  had 
not  yet  seen  them  quite  developed;  that  they  were  iu  the  act  of  growing; 
had  just  issued  with  their  green  stalks  out  of  the  ground,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  Imagine  what  we  should  feel  when  we 
saw  the  first  lateral  stem  bearing  off  from  the  main  one,  or  pi|tting 
forth  a  leaf,  how  should  we  watch  the  leaf  gradually  unfoldiiTg  its 
little  graceful  hand ;  then  another,  then  another ;  then  the  main  stalk 
rising  and  producing  more ;  then  one  of  them  giving  indications  of  an 
astonishing  novelty,  a  bud  I  then  this  mysterious  lovely  bud  gradually 
unfolding  Tike  the  leaf,  amazing  us,  enchanting  us,  almost  alarming  us 
with  delight,  as  if  we  knew  not  what  enchantment  were  to  ensue ;  till 
at  length,  in  all  its  fairy  beauty,  and  odorous  voluptuousness,  and 
mysterious  elaboration  of  tender  and  living  sculpture,  shone  forth 

— — —  **  the  bright  eousummate  flower  ?  •* 
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'  Yet  this  phenomenon,  to  a  mind  of  any  thought  and  lovingness,  is 
what  may  be  said  to  take  place  every  day  ;  for  the  commonest  objects 
are  only  wonders  at  which  habit  has  made  us  cease  to  wonder,  nnd  the 
manrellousness  of  which  we  may  renew  at  pleasure,  by  taking  thought. 
Last  spring,  walking  near  some  cultivated  grounds,  and  seeing  a  multi- 
tude of  green  stalks  peeping  forth,  I  amused  myself  with  likening  them 
to  the  plumes  or  other  head-gear  of  fairies,  and  wondering  what  faces 
might  ensae ;  and  from  this  exercise  of  the  fancy  fell  to  consideriug 
how  true,  and  not  merely  fanciful,  those  speculations  were ;  what  a 
perpetual  reproduction  of  the  marvellous  was  carried  on  by  Nature ; 
how  utterly  ignorant  we  were  of  the  causes  of  the  least  and  most  dis^ 
esteemed  of  the  commonest  vegetables ;  and  what  a  quantity  of  life,  and 
beauty,  and  mystery,  and  use,  and  enjoyment  was  to  be  found  in  them, 
composed  out  of  all  sorts  of  elements,  and  shaped  as  if  by  the  hands  of 
fairies.  What  workmanship — with  no  apparent  workman!  What 
eonsummate  elegance,  though  the  result  was  to  be  nothing  (as  we  call 
it)  but  a  radish  or  an  onion,  and  these  were  to  be  consumed  or  thrown 
away  by  millions!  A  rough  tree  grows  up,  and  at  the  tips  of  his 
Tugged  and  dark  fingers  he  puts  forth,-— round,  smooth,  shining,  and 
hanging  delicately, —the  golden  apple,  or  the  cheek-Uke  beauty  of  the 
peach.  The  other  day  I  was  in  a  garden  where  Indian  corn  was 
growing,  and  some  of  the  cobs  were  plucked  to  show  me.  First  one 
leaf  or  sheaf  was  picked  off,  then  another,  then  another,  then  a  fourth, 
and  so  on,  as  if  a  fruit-seller  was  unpacking' fruit  out  of  papers ;  and  at 
last  we  came,  inside,  to  the  grains  of  the  com,  packed  up  into  cucumber* 
shapes  of  pale  gold,  and  each  of  them  pressed  and  flattened  against 
each  other,  as  if  some  human  hand  had  been  doing  it  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth.     Bur  wbat  Hand! 

The  same  that  made  the  poor  yet  rich  hand  (for  is  it  not  His  work- 
manship also  ?)  that  is  tracing  these  marvelling  lines,  and  which  if  it 
does  not  tremble  to  say  so,  it  is  because  Love  sustains,  and  because 
the  heart  also  is  a  flower  which  has  a  right  to  be  tranquil  in  the  garden 
of  the  All- wise.   . 


MANAGEMENT  OF  AZALEAS. 

BY    MK.  WILLIAM    MAV,   HOPS    HOUSE,  B.VRNBT. 

The  splendid  specimens  which  are  exhibited  in  and  round  London,  of 
the  Azalea  indica,  being  much  superior  to  any  I  have  seen  at  the  country 
shows,  induces  me  to  send  the  particulars  of  culture* 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  if  shifting  is  necessary, 
prepare  some  compost  mould  for  them  in  the  following  proportions : — 
two- thirds  bog  earth,  one-third  well  decomposed  tree-leaf  mould,  and 
one-twelfth  sharp  silver  sand :  they  must  not  be  sifted,  but  well  chop- 
ped and  broken  with  the  spade ;  any  lumps  remaining  may  be  broken 
with  the  hand.  Having  a  put  a  size  larger  than  the  one  the  plant  to 
be  shifted  has  been  growing  in,  and  washed  clean  inside  and  out,  then 
proceed  to  pot  the  plant,  taking  care  the  drainage  is  well  attended  to, 
for  upon  this  depends  in  a  very  great  measure  the  success  of  the  plant. 
In  potting,  I  think  it  an  advantage  to  place  the  centre  of  the  ball  rather 
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lower  than  the  mould  at  the  outside  of  the  pot,  and  fonaaa  it  were  a 
little  hasio  inside,  as  by  this  means  the  whole  mass  of  roots  is  benefited 
by  the  water  giTen  from  time  to  time ;  and  if  the  drainage  is  effectually 
performed,  the  water  will  pass  through  as  freely  and  quickly  as  when 
the  plant  is  potted  high  m  the  pot.  The  plants  being  potted,  place 
them  in  the  utove,  where  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering  when 
necessary.  They  will  be  very  much  benefited  b^  being  syringed  all  over 
at  least  once  a  day  ;  and  in  sunny  days  they  will  require  to  be  syringed 
three  or  four  times  each  day.  With  this  treatment  they  will  grow 
amazingly,  and  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks  will  have  made 
shoots  from  three  to  nine  inches  in  length.  They  must  be  kept  in  the 
stove  till  the  flower- buds  for  the  ensuing  year  have  attained  the  siie  of 
a  small  pea,  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  feeling  the  ends  of 
the  shoots ;  they  should  then  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  to  harden^  when,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  they  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  in  a  cool  airy  situation,  till  the  time  for  taking  in 
the  general  stock  of  greenhouse  plants. 

Where  the  plants  have  bloomed  so  profusely  as  almost  to  exhaust 
them,  tie  some  moss  round  the  principal  stems,  and  keep  it  constantly 
moist ;  this  will  cause  them  to  break  regularly  and  grow  freely. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  stove,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  plants  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  till  the  buds  are  well  set ;  and 
should  this  happen  so  late  that  there  are  but  two  or  three  weeks  for 
them  to  haye  the  advantnga  of  the  open  air,  still  setting  them  out  will 
be  found  highly  serviceable. 

If  the  foregoing  particulars  are  attended  to,  the  roots  will  be  emitted 
in  such  abundance  as  completely  to  fill  the  pots  ;  and  instead  of  being 
liable  to  perish  from  over-watering,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  give 
them  enough,  the  close  mass  of  thirsty  roots  absorbing  an  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  moisture.  Treated  as  above  described,  all  the 
species  and  varieties  of  this  splendid  tribe  will  answer  the  most  sanguine 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  cultivator  ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible 
to  bloom  some  of  the  sorts  properly,  as  Smithii,  and  others,  under  any 
other  mode  of  treatment :— instead  of  producing  here  and  there  a 
flower,  as  is  often  the  ease,  the  plants  will  be  one  entire  mass  of  bloom, 
expanding  their  brilliant  flowers  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
across,  and  commanding  the  admiration  of  all  who  behold  them. 

Where  it  is  required,  and  the  stock  of  plants  is  sufficient,  the  bloom- 
ing season  may  be  protracted  from  September  till  June,  affording  charm- 
ing ornaments  for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 


BUDDING  ON  THE  COMMON  CHINA  ROSE. 

BY  A   COUNTRY  CDRATB. 

Having  seen  the  common  China  Rose  (Rosa  indica)  flowering  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  most  part  of  the  year,  when  trained  against  a  trellis, 
wall,  and  even  the  open  border,  I  have  often  felt  surprised  that  buds  of 
many  of  the  more  choice  kinds  were  not  inserted  in  their  branches,  as 
all  who  have  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  are  aware  that,  as  stocks, 
the  China  Roses  afford  every  chance  of  success. 
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In  selecting  budt,  it  muat  be  remembered  tbat  nil  the  different 
varieties  will  not  grow  with  equal  success ;  it  will  be  necessarj,  there- 
fore, to  choose  the  free-growing  kinds,  or  such  as  seem  to  partake  of 
the  same  habit,  nnd  require  similar  treatment  to  the  common  China 
Kose.  The  Rosa  Semperflorens,  Boursoult,  Noisette,  &c.,  seem  to 
flower  better  and  grow  stronger  than  when  supported  hj  their  own 
natural  roots.  The  Moss  Ilfwe,  Tuscany,  and  others  of  similar  habits, 
will  not-  flower  more  than  two  or  three  vears  at  the  farthest ;  for  the 
shoots  they  are  budded  upon  soon  begin  to  decay,  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  insert  a  succession  of  young  buds  nnnually,  and  to  cut  the 
old  ones  away.  Some  of  the  free-growing  kinds  will  flower  the  same 
-  year  they  are  budded  ;  these  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes  in 
the  winter,  and  also  the  shoots  they  are  budded  upon  to  one  eye  above 
each  bud  ;  those  sorts  which  are  of  slower  grontb  will  require  the  shoot 
leaving  several  eyes  above  the  bud,  as  it  is  apt  to  die  down  when  cut 
close  to  the  bud.  Budding  Rosea  on  a  trellis  is  more  to  be  recom- 
mended than  budding  the  different  sorts  on  standards.  A  Standard 
Rose  makes  an  object  in  itself,  and  I  think  is  more  calculated  to  please 
without  mixture  on  the  same  plant ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Irelliii,  it  is 
the  greatest  object  to  have  n  regular  succession  of  flowers  of  different 
colours  in  per^ctiou  throughout  greater  part  of  the  year  on  the  same 


GBNTIANA  BAVARICA. 


Dr.  Oriesebach,  in  his  excellent  article  "  Gentianaceoi"  of  the 
Proilromus,  1815,  enumerates  no  less  than  153  species  of  Gentians, 
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grouped,  according  to  the  singularly  diverse  habits  and  floral  strncturesy 
in  fourteen  natural  sections.  These  species  are  mostly  Alpines^ 
strangers  to  Africa  and  New  Holland,  rare  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  but 
al)ounding  in  the  elevated  zones  of  the  Himalaran  Chain,  the  temperate 
and  cold  jegions  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and  of'  North 'America,  though 
but  few  are  found  on  the  mountains  of  Central  America  or  the  Andes, 
and  a  rery  small  number  are  inhabitants  of  Chili,  Patagonia,  New 
Zenland,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Gentiana  Bavarica  is  not,  as  its  name  would  appear  to  indicate,  a 
species  particular  to  Bavaria,  as  it  is  found  in  many  places  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  as  far  as  Naples 
and  the  borders  of  Spain.  It  is  a  very  charming  plant,  of  dwarf, 
bushy  habit,  a  neat  and  compact  foliage  of  lively  green.  The  flowers 
are  produced  abundantly,  and  are  of  a  bright  deep  azure  blue,  which  it 
is  beyond  the  art  of  the  painter  to  imitate.  To  those  fond  of  Alpine 
plants,  or  wishing  for  a  really  good  thing  to  place  on  a  clump  of  rock- 
work,  this  Gentian  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition.  It  will  be  found 
to  flourish  best  in  a  strong  loam. 


CULTURE  OF  WHAT  ARE  USUALLY  CALLED  CAPE 

GERANIUMS. 

bV   A    LONPnN    RXHIBirOR. 

I  EMPLOY  the  term  Geranium,  as  being  the  most  popular,  though  the 
proper  botanical  term  is  Pelargonium,  and  its  English  name  Stork's- 
bill  (PeWrgos.  Stork),  the  fruit  or  seed  having  a  beak  like  a  stork's  bill. 

The  Cape  species,  which  are  under  consideration,  have  **  thick,  fleshy, 
tuberous  roots,"  and  some  of  them  have  ''short  stems,'*  but  many  have 
no  stems,  the  leaves  and  flowers  springing  immediately  from  the  roots. 
Some  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  P.  lonsiflorum,  niveum,  undulee- 
florum,  roseum,  as tragah folium,  asarifolium,  dipetalum.  Another  section 
of  them  have  stems,  ns  bicolor,  echinatum,  &c.  All  of  them  are  pretty, 
some  very  handsome,  and  where  there  is  convenience,  are  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.  Unfortunately,  they  require  considerable  cnre  to  culti- 
vate them  successfully,  and  hence  they  are  much  out  of  fushion  ;  which 
I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  am  pretty  certain,  if  they  were  better  known,  and 
oftener  seen,  they  would  be  more  in  request. 

A  good  greenhouse  is  the  best  situation  for  them  during  winter  and 
spring ;  when  in  a  growine  state,  they  should  be  as  near  the  glass  as 
the  nrrnngcment  of  the  nouse  will  admit.  Plenty  of  air  must  be 
given  on  all  favourable  davs.  They  should  be  frequently  syringed  with 
cold  water,  and  be  smoked  with  tobacco,  whenever  insects  make  their 
appearance. 

During  the  growing  season,  they  require  watering  pretty  freely,  but 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  and  their  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  decrease  the  quantity  of  water  gradually ;  the  best  method 
to  do   this   Mill  be  to  water  once  in  three  davs,  then  once  a  week, 
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then  once  a  fortnight,  and,  lastly,  once  a  month,  hj  which  time  thej 
will  be  completely  at  rest,  when  no  water  must  be  given  to  them 
till  they  begin  to  grow  again,  which  may  be  looked  for  about  February 
or  March.  When  at  rest,  any  situation  where  they  can  be  kept  mode- 
rately dry  and  cool,  will  do  for  them.  Heat,  light,  and  moisture  not 
being  necessary. 

The  best  time  to  increase  this  section  of  Pelargoniums,  is  just  before 
they  bepn  to  grow.  Take  off  a  small  tuber  or  two  where  they  can  be 
spared  from  each  plant,  and  pot  them  into  as  small  pots  as  they  can  be 
placed,  just  to  cover  them  ;  place  them  in  gentle  heat,  giving  but  little 
water  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  they  may  be  removed  among  the 
establislied  plants,  and  the  ordinary  culture  given ;  they  may  also  be 
increased  by  seed,  which,  however,  they  do  not  produce  so  freely  as  the 
shrubby  species. 

The  best  soil  for  those  plants  is  an  equal  mixture  of  loam,  peat  soil, 
and  dung  ;  they  require  also  well  draining,  by  placing  plenty  of  broken 
potsherds  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  at  least  one  inch  thick. 

The  section  that  have  sterna. — Many  of  those  are  rather  difficult  to 
cnltiyate,  and,  in  consequence,  are  comparatively  scarce;  but  if  the 
following  directions  are  attended  to,  the  difficulty  will  be  surmounted. 

The  species  under  this  head  are  represented  by  Pelargonium  tricolor, 
bicolor,  elatum,  pendulum,  tetragonum,  fulgidum,  elegans,  flexuosum, 
quinquevulnerum,  ardens,  &c. 

As  they  are  all  shrubby  species,  they  require  watering  all  the  year, 
though  always  carefully,  for  if  the  soil  gets  sodden  with  water  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  is  fatal  to  the  plants.  They  also  require  greenhouse 
treatment  during  winter  and  spnng ;  in  summer  they  require  placing 
out  of  doors  in  an  open  situation,  screened  from  high  winds,  and 
set  upon  a  bed  of  ashes  so  thick,  as  to  prevent  worms  from  getting 
into  the  pots ;  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  tied  up  neatly,  and  regu* 
larly  watered  during  dry  weather.  Pot  them  into  larger  pots  when 
they  require  it ;  the  best  season  for  which  operation  is  the  month  of 
April. 

The  compost  I  have  found  them  to  grow  best  in  is  loam,  peat  earth, 
vegetable  soil,  and  sand  in  equal  parts. 

To  propagate  them,  take  youngish  cuttings  off  about  the  month  of 
May ;  fit  some  bell  or  small  hand-glass  to  such  a  number  of  pots  as 
may  be  required ;  fill  them  half  full  of  broken  potsherds,  rough  bits 
of  turf,  or  anything  that  will  permit  the  water  to  pass  off  freely ;  put 
in  upon  them  as  much  of  the  compost  as  will  fill  the  pots  up  to  one 
inch  of  the  rims,  and  fill  up  to  the  top  with  pure  sand,  then  give  a 
gentle  watering,  and  insert  the  cuttings,  giving  more  water  to  settle 
the  sand  close  and  firm  to  them.  When  pretty  dry,  cover  them  with 
the  glasses,  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat ;  pot  them  off  when 
struck,  and  keep  them  close  and  warm  until  they  have  struck  root 
again  ;  then  give  them  the  otdiuary  treatment,  as  to  situation,  air, 
watering,  potting,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  this  section  seed  also,  but 
not  freely 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


Arrangement  of  Plants,  &c. — The  time  for  bousing  greenhooM 
plants,  &c.,  being  near,  I  forward  a  few  remarks  on  tbe  necessitj  of  a 
reform  in  their  arrangement,  that  the  objectionable  stiff  surface  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  from  time  immemorial  may  be  done 
away  with,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  natural  arrangement.  A  few  remarks, 
I  think,  will  point  out  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  improvement. 

Suppose  an  artist  of  eminence  introducing  into  one  of  his  pictures  a 

?;roup,  of  whatever  size,  of  human  beings,  cattle,  or  various  vegetable 
brms,  we  should  in  an  instant  perceive  the  absurdity  and  want  of  taste 
displayed,  if  he  placed  them  in  rows,  so  that  the  objects  in  each  row  ^ 
ranged  about  the  same  height  upon  the  canvas,  those  farthest  off  being ' 
of  course  highest.  No  variety  of  costume,  figure,  features,  or  accom- 
paniments, would  atone  for  such  a  radical  defect.  And  yet  this  would 
only  be  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  arranging  plants,  whether  on 
stages  or  borders,  in  regular  successional  rows,  the  highest  at  the  back. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  imagine  the  artist  scattering  his  figures 
about,  so  as  to  make  their  relative  heights  and  general  arrangement  as 
varied  as  possible,  some  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  them  having  par- 
ticular prominence  given  them,  and  either  rising  higher  in  the  back- 
ground or  advancing  further  forward  in  front,  and  the  whole  insensibly 
blending  and  harmonising,  so  as  to  form  but  one  great  assemblage; 
though,  perhaps,  partially  broken  up  into  several  different  subordinate 
groups  ;  every  one,  however  unable  to  appreciate  the  process  of  art  by 
which  all  is  accomplished,  will  be  pleased  with  the  general  result,  and 
will  glance  from  object  to  object,  and  from  group  to  group,  with  a 
heightened  relish  for  the  entire  performance,  from  the  gratificatioa 
which  each  part  has  occasioned. 

And  thus  it  is  with  a  well-arranged  shrubbery,  border,  or  plant- house. 
There  is  enough  in  the  details  to  occupy  the  attention  and  please  the 
eye  throughout  the  entire  collection,  while  the  attractiveness  of  the 
whole  is  rendered  all  the  greater  by  the  interest  of  the  several  parts. 
It  is  not  all  seen  at  once,  but  leads  on  the  spectator  from  point  to  point, 

Presenting  to  him,  in  however  limited  a  space,  continually  fresh  parts, 
'here  are  no  true  or  regular  lines;  but  all  is  freeness,  variety,  and 
grace.  And  all  the  best  specimens  of  the  finest  and  most  peculiar  form 
stand  out  in  relief,  and  are  thoroughly  seen. 

The  objections  to  the  more  common  method  of  arranging  plants,  so 
as  to  slope  gradually  and  uniformly  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
border  or  stage,  are,  that  the  effects  just  specified  are  entirely  reversed. 
Tlie  eye  takes  in  all  at  one  look,  and  there  is  no  inducement  to  the 
spectator  to  pass  along  the  front  and  examine  it  minutelj^.  Being  all 
placed  at  a  regular  angle,  also,  the  plants  lose  their  individuality. 
There  is  no  play  of  outline,  no  wavy  line  of  beauty,  no  patches  of  inter- 
mingled sunlight  and  shadow  ;  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  plant 
ranks  on  a  level  with  the  most  insignificant,  and  is  only  equally  seen. 
In  fact,  it  is  merely  the  tops  of  each  specimen  that  present  themselves 
to  the  observer,  and  whatever  there  may  be  remarkable  in  either  habit, 
foliage,  or  flowers,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  by  being  mingled  with  the 
common  mass. 


cool  frame,  or  other  suitable  pl&ce  during  winter;  then  tarn  the  planta 
out,  entire  (or  split  the  balls)  into  tbe  open  borders,  in  March  orApri], 
and  they  will  mon  be  in  bloom,  and  ornariieat  the  garden  at  an  early 
period.  Seeds  of  many  kinds,  now  tovm  in  tbe  open  border,  generally 
anrrive  the  winter,  and  bloom  vigorously  early  the  next  season.  Carno' 
tion*  :  the  layers  should  be  taken  off,  severing  them  at  a  joint  as  near 
the  root  aa  possible.  Only  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  should  be 
trimnied  off  to  admit  the  compost  to  settle  closdy  round  the  stem,  and 
that  no  leaves  may  rot  inside  the  soil,  and  he  likely  to  damage  the  main 
stem.  The  compost  in  which  to  pot  them  must  not  be  rich,  or  the 
plants  will  be  hkely  to  grow  too  vigorous,  and  become  what  florists  term 
too  gross.  Equal  portions  of  year-old  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with 
«  small  proportion  of  sand  mixed  therein,  is  rich  enough.and  of  a  dryish 
texture,  and  the  pknts  keep  healthy  in  it  if  otherveise  duly  attended  to. 
In  potting,  place  two  layers  in  each  pot.  Put  them  in  a  coul  frame  for 
about  ten  days,  keeping  the  lights  closed,  and  shaded  from  mid-day 
Bun  ;  this  contributes  to  an  immediate  striking  root  afresh  ;  afterward 
they  may  be  fully  exposed  in  a  sheltered  spot,  having  e.  thick  floor  of 
coal-ashes  or  hoards  to  place  the  pots  upon,  in  order  to  prevent  worms 
entering.  Pink*  :  beds  of  them  may  still  be  made,  and  the  earlier  the 
more  successful :  dig  into  the  bed  four  inches  in  thickness  of  old  ma< 
nure ;  do  it  a  week  or  bo  before  planting,  and  plant  as  early  In  the 
month  as  you  can.  Pansiei :  beds  of  them  should  be  made  for  next 
■pring  bloom.     Pot  some  of  all  the  best  kinds  in  small  pots,  to  be 

t laced  in  a  cool  frame  during  winter.  If  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of 
iennials,  aa  Scabious,  Canterbury  Beil,  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks, 
&c.,  has  been  neglected,  they  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  posuble. 
Terbeniu :  runners  should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  a  third  filled  with 
potsherds,  and  the  rest  with  good  loamy  soil,  placing  them  in  a  dose 
cool  frame  for  ten  days,  shading  from  mid-day  sun  ;  after  which  gradu- 
ally expose  them  to  open  air.  Attention  to  them  should  be  immediate, 
Bulbt,  as  Hyacinths,  &c.,  are  now  to  be  had,  and  the  sooner  they  are 

Gtted,  the  more  vigorous  tbey  will  bloom.  CAinese  Primrotei  should 
eoconraged  for  winter  blooming.  If  mildew  appears  on  any  plants, 
dust  them  with  sulphur  immediately.  Camellias  may  be  grafted  ;  the 
operation  may  be  performed  with  the  greatest  success  by  pursuing  the 
method  tbe  French  call  " graff'e  en  placage"  which  is  merely  inserting 
thkt  portion  of  wood  that  includes  a  bud  and  leaf  cut  longitudinally  into 
a  corresponding  cleft  in  the  stock.     The  grafted  subjects  should  be 
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plonged  in  bottom  heat,  and  kept  covered  for  at  least  a  month.  Rases 
may  still  be  budded.  Nail  to  the  wall  young  shoots  of  Banksian  Roses. 
Cut  clean  away  those  not  wanted.  Prepare  beds  of  Sweet  Violets, 
Rosea  for  forcing  too. 

IN  THB  OREBNHOVSBy  Ac. 

Cuttings  of  nearly  all  plants  may  yet  be  successfully  struck ;  but  the 
earlier  they  are  put  in  the  better.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  take 
in  the  tenderer  greenhouse  plants;  but  the  house  should  be  white- 
washed, &c„  previously,  if  required.  Repot  Chrysanthemums^  if  the 
pots  they  are  in  be  full  of  roots ;  give  manure-water  once  a  week. 
Cinerarias :  pot  off  singly  the  offsets,  also  seedlings.  Seed  may  still 
be  sown,  but  as  early  as  possible.  Cuttiugs  of  bedding  plants  should 
be  put  in  directly.  Pot  off  singly  rooted  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums^  &c. 
Cuttings  of  Tea  Bases,  China,  Bourbon,  &c,,  soon  strike  root  at  this 
period. 

BRIEF  REMARKS. 

Hybridiziko  THB  Pansy. — Qrow  die  plant  ia  •  pot»  mud  keep  it  remote  from  othert. 
Before  the  flower  or  flowen  joa  intend  to  have  seed  from  it  fully  blown,  dtp  off  the 
enthert,aDd  when  fully  expended,  obtain  pollen  from  another  flower  of  equal  merit  in  form, 
or,  in  tome  reapectt,  tttperior  io  coloura,  &c.,  and  impregnate  thoie  which  are  to  produce 
l4ie  leed.  F.  C.,  I  obaerto,  aaki  for  information,  and  the  above  mode  of  procedure  1  have 
adopted  succeMfttUy  for  leveral  yeara — Tkomtom, 

On  Salpiolomiiibs  Dyiko  opp,  &c. — Laat  aeatou  I  raised  about  one  hundred  plants  of 
diffpnnt  species  and  varieiies  of  Salpiglossisea.  I  kept  them  iu  pots,  in  a  light  and  air/ 
greenhouM ;  in  spite,  however,  of  all  my  exertions,  the  plants  died,  either  wholly  or  a 
portion  of  a  plant,  and  I  could  not  ascertain  the  cause.  They  gi^ew  and  fl(i»ered  vigo- 
rously till  the  disease  happened  to  them,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  they  wcie  proetraie. 
The  planii  were  not  over-potted,  and  had  plenty  of  drainage  at  the  bottom,  aa  well  aa  a 
good  open  soil.  I  sprinkled  them  occasionally  over  the  lops  when  it  was  dune  to  the 
other  plants.  If  some  correspoodeut  of  the  Cabiiut,  who  may  be  acquainted  with  a  pre- 
ventative, would  inform  me,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  conferred  on  Juvems. — P.Sw  I 
bave  a  number  of  young  plants  raised  this  spring,  i  am  anxious  to  have  thvm  succeed  till 
winter. 

A  Hedge  op  Cambllias. — As  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  our  Dorsetshire  climate,  1 
may  mention  that  at  Lower  Lytchett,  a  few  miles  from  hence,  may  be  seen  in  the  opeu 
«ir  a  hedge  of  Camellias,  more  than  ten  feet  high  atid  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  length,  of 
most  luxuriant  growth,  and  which  is  a  perfect  bbze  of  blossom  and  far  more  healthy  and 
w^orona  than  1  have  ever  seen  the  plant  in  any  greenhouse;  near  it  also  stands  an 
Aimoccaria  nearly  thirty  feet  high. — TA6  Rev,  Frederic  Fane^  in  tke  NaimmliUy  Juljf  1853. 

To  PRXVBNT  Uabes  OR  Rabsits  dbstauyino  Trbbs,  Shrubs,  or  otukb 
Plants. — Cut  pieces  of  calico  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  square,  aud  dip  tliem  in 
melted  brimstone,  then  put  each  piece  in  a  cleft- top  stick  of  about  half  a  yard  high,  aod 
place  them  here  and  there  amongst  the  trees,  shrubs,  or  flowei  iog  plants,  aa  CarnatioiiS, 
Pinks,  &c  during  winter.     It  is  a  certain  preventative  from  injury  by  these  animals. 

OuANO  applied  to  Plantb  in  Pots. — If  the  guano  be  good,  one  ounce  to  sixgal* 
Ions  of  water  will  be  strong  enough  for  hard  wooded  plants,  and  for  ao/i  wooded  ones  an 
ounce  and  a  half  to  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stir  the  guano 
wwll  when  put  into  the  water,  so  that  it  be  diffused  throughout. — A  Suoeeg>fui  Praciitioner. 

Aphklxxis. — These  charming  everlaating- flowering  planU  are  easily  propagated.  Cat* 
tings  of  firm  young  wood  root  freely  enough,  as  du  also  biu  of  ripe  wood  luiving  several 
ahoots.  They  should  be  put  in  early  in  spring,  plauted  in  very  sandy  peat,  covered  with  s 
bell-glass,  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  fifty-five  degrees— ayd,  if  piopcrly  cared  for  as 
regards  water,  and  guaided  from  damp,  they  will  soon  emit  roots.  If  ripe  pieces  of  wi>od 
are  used,  they  will  be  longer  in  emitting  roots  than  young  cuttioga,  but  they  will  form 
plants  sooner. 
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CALYSTEGfA  SEPIUM,  VARIETY  INCABNATA. 

{Synooffme,  Qmvohulut  tepium  incarnata.) 

The  nune  Calystegia  is  rrom  katvx,  calyx  ;  and  ttega,  a  coreriug,  in 
allasion  to  the  Urge  covering  wliich  the  Calyx  foims.  The  genus  vas 
Bnt  fonned  from  some  of  the  CoDrolvuluses,  and  belongs  to  the  Con- 
volralacKa.  The  name  CohvoIvuUu  ii  derived  from  the  Latin,  Con- 
vohert,  to  entwine  or  wind  about,  referring  to  the  habit  of  some  of  (lie 
qwdes  twining  their  itema  round  other  bodies,  and  biadittg  them ; 

The  form  of  the  bloitom  of  a  Convolvulus  is  considered  equal,  if  not 
snperioT  to,  every  other  flower.  The  gncefiiUj- shaped  cup,  or  chalice, 
is  like  the  end  of  a  French  horn,  and  which,  in  the  rereraed  state, 
resembles  the  elegant  roofa  of  the  Chinese  pagodas. 

The  Convolvulus  opens  and  closes  its  monopeta'ous  flower  with  folds 
similar  to  those  of  a  parasol,  they  are  never  expanded  during  night,  or 
ia  wet  weather,  in  order  that  the  anthers  and  stigma  may  be  guarded 
from  the  faumidi^  of  the  air,  and  on  this  account  it  is  named  by  the 
French,  Dat  Beauty. 
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^  Like  ilow'r«,  Whieh,  fihrinking  from  the  ohillf  eighty 
Droop  aod  shut  up ;  l>ot,  wi^  fiir  moniing's  touch, 
Hi0e  on  tbeir  items,  all  open  and  uprighl/* 

• 

Perhaps  we  hftre  pot  a  native  plant  which  displays  a  more  beantiAdly^ 
tofmei  corolla  than  the  Gr^at  Bindweed  (Calyitegias  or  *'  ConToI- 
▼tdtts"  fwpium).  which  entwines  itself  so  firHily  amoQg  the  ahruha  of 
our  hedgferows  nqtU  it  reaches  the  top,  where  it  expands  ita  monope« 
lalous  flowers  in  a  dress  that  challenges  the  spotless  snow  for  pnritji 
and  would  demand  more  general  admiration  were  it  less  common. 

The  handsome  plant  we  now  figure  is  a  variety  of  C.  sepium.  Great 
Bindweed,  and  it  ofiginaled  \x^  North  Aiuerioa,  from  whence  it  waa 
introduced  into  our  own  country.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  growing 
fteely,  and  blooming  profusely^  It  forms  a  very  handsome  object  when 
trained  up  a  pillar,  stake,  trellis,  or  allowed  to  spread  over  the  branohea 
of  a  young  tree,  which  has  been  cut  up  for  the  purpose.  The  spreading 
and  drooping  shoots  in  profuse  bloom  form  beautiful  festoons.  The 
roots  of  this  variety  do  not  spread  so  much  as  the  common  hedge  plaq{, 
nor  is  it  so  rampant  with  its  shoots* 

The  roots  are  easily  kept  within  any  desired  bounds,  by  planting  in  a 
large-sized  earden-pot,  and  not  allowing  the  soil  to  be  higher  than  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  rim,  but  cover  the  soil  and  rim  of  the  pot 
with  moss.  Thus  grown,  the  plant  can  be  managed  so  as  to  grow  to  a 
suitable  size  for  a  stake  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  the  larger  the  pot 
the  higher  the  plant  will  rise.  We  have  seen  it  grown  in  narrow  boxes, 
which  are  bought  for  a  few  pence  each  of  the  general  grocers,  and  those 
sunk  in  the  ground  endure  for  many  years,  care  being  taken  the  roots 
are  confined  therein.  We  had  it  for  training  as  a  low  hedge  around  a 
large  oval  bed,  and,  to  keep  it  in  due  bounds,  a  channel  was  formed 
around  the  inside  of  the  bed  next  the  grass,  and  the  bottom  and  sides 
were  formed  of  the  usual  kind  of  brickwork,  and  being  filled  with  soil, 
the  plants  succeeded  very  admirably,  and  bloomed  from  May  to  No- 
vember, every  season.  The  plants  were  trained  to  a  neat  wire  trellis, 
a  foot  high,  and  every  day  during  summer  and  autumn  were  in  beautiful 
bloom. 

Plants  grown  in  large  pots,  and  sunk  at  a  yard,  or  two  yards  apart, 
around  a  bed,  would  succeed,  giving  due  attention  to  watering. 

There  is  also  a  variety  that  has  flowers  of  a  lavender-lilac  colour,  with 
five  broad  stripes  of  white ;  they  are  very  large  and  handsome.  Both 
varieties  are  beautiful,  and  merit  a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RABE  PLANTS. 

Brassayola  lineata. — The  Line-leaved. — A  South  American 
orchid,  which  was  purchased  at  one  of  the  sales  of  Mr.  Warsowitz*s 
plants  in  London,  in  1852,  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston.  It  is  an 
Epiphyte,  having  short,  creeping  stems,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  pairs,  drooning.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  narrow,  three  inches 
long,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green ;  sepals  slightly  tipped  with  red.     The 
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lip  is  veiy  large,  hearUahaped,  white. — (Figured  id  Botanical  Maga^ 
zine,  4734.) 

61LIA  LUTE  A  (Synonyme,  Leptosiphon  lutea). — Thispretty  hardy 
annual  is  figiued  in  the  September  Botanical  Magazine,  mch  blossom 
is  about  half  an  inch  across,  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow,  with  an  orange 
eye.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads,  and  being  numerous, 
when  grown  in  masses  are  showy.  The  stems  rise  from  six  to  ten 
inches  high.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states,  **  We  follow  our  able  country- 
man, Mr.  Bentham,  in  uniting  Leptosiphon  with  Gilia,  from  which  it 
seems  to  differ  in  scarcely  anything  but  the  length  and  tenuity  of  the 
tube  of  the  flower. 

Impatiens  jERDONiiB. — Mrs.  Jerdon'sBalsam. — Sent  from  the 
East  Indies  to  the  lloyal  Gardens  of  Kew,  by  Mr.  M'lror,  where  it  has 
bloomed  this  season  in  the  greenhouse.  The  stems  of  the  plant,  in 
form,  are  much  like  those  of  Cacalia  articulata  (the  commonly-called 
candle-plant),  jointed,  gouty,  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  leaves  are 
only  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  stems,  oyal,  about  two  inches  long,  of 
a  bright  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots  ;  each  having  from  four  to  ten  blossoms.  Sepals  green  ;  lateral 
ones  yellow,  and  the  anterior  petal  very  large,  forming  a  curved,  com- 
pressed, red  sack,  with  a  short  spur.  Each  blossom  is  about  an  inch 
across. — (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  4739.) 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides.  —  Jasmine- FLOWERED,  -—  An 
evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  China ;  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  at  Shanghai. 
It  has  hitherto  been  grown  in  our  stoves.  It  is  an  erect  plant,  with 
an  inclination  to  be  a  cHmber.  The  plants  bloom  freely  even  when 
young,  and  before  the  climbing  character  appears.  The  flowers  are 
white,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  white  Jasmine,  and  are  borne 
in  corymbous  heads.  They  are  as  deliciously  fragrant  as  the  Jasmine. 
—(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  4737.) 

The  following  plants  we  have  recently  seen  in  bloom,  and  are  likely 
to  flower  through  the  season : 

Campanula  peregrina.—- A  hardy  perennial.  The  flower  stems 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  half  the  length  is  adorned  with  its 
fine  flowers.  Each  blossom  is  two  inches  across,  bell-shaped,  of  a 
pretty  purple*blue  with  a  striking  dark  eye.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  tour  inches  long.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower- 
garden. 

Pentstemon  roseum. — The  floral  stems  grow  to  about  three  feet 
high,  are  numerously  branched,  and  bloom  in  profusion.  Each  flower 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  tube  outside  of  a  rich  rose,  and  the 
inside  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  is  very  handsome  and  ought  to  be  in 
every  flower-garden. 

Campanula  Formosa. — ^The  floral  stems  are  from  two  to  three 
feet  high.  Each  blossom,  funnel  bell- shaped,  is  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  across,  and  is  semi-double ;  the  outer  row  of  petals  is  blue  and 
the  inner  row  white.  It  is  very  pretty  and  ought  to  be  in  every  flower- 
garden. 

Campanula  cglebtina. — Its  numerous  slender  stems  grow  about 
ten  inches  high,  bearing  a  profusion  of  rich  blue  bell-shaped  flowers, 
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drooping.    Each  blossom  is  an  inch  long.     It  is  exceediugly  neat  and 
pretty. 

Campanula  carpatica  longifolia.— It  is  a  profiiso  bloomer,  and 
each  blossom,  bell-shaped^  an  inch  long ;  white.     Very  pretty. 

^  Dracocephalvm  argunense. — A  hardy,  spreading,  bushy,  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  a  foot  high,  and  bloom'ing  profusely.  Tlie  leaves 
are  narrow.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  bine,  and  the  tube  of  each 
blossom  two  inches  long.  It  is  very  handsome,  meriting  a  place  in 
eycry  flower-garden. 

Pentstemon  AzuREUif.— a  bushy  plant  of  this  fine  species,  having 
twenty-six  spikes  of  flowers.  The  strongest  were  nearly  three  feet  high, 
and  the  others  two  feet  and  upwards.  Two-thirds  of  each  floral  stem 
waa  in  profuse  bloom,  and  its  brieht  blue  flowers  tinged  slightly  with 
rose,  rendered  it  very  beautiful  and  ornamental.  When  prope.rlv  culti- 
vated it  IS  exceetlingly  pretty,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden. 

Pentstemon  Thembsteran.— The  pknt  is  bushy,  growing  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  blooming  very  profusely.  Each  flower  is  about 
two  inches  long,  of  a  bright  rose'  colour.  Very  pretty,  distinct,  md 
showy. 

PoTENTiLLA  Meckleniensis.—TIus  vcry  beautiful  plant  grows 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  blooms  in  profusion.  Each  flower  is  nearly 
two  inches  across,  and  has  ten  petals,  which  are  so  neatly  arrano^d  as 
to  form  an  entire  JuU  circle.  They  are  of  a  pretty  light  yellow  with  a 
rich  orange-coloured  eye.     It  is  exceedingly  pretty. 

Impatiens  HooKkRiANA.-.This  is  oue  of  the  erect-growinff, 
shrubby-hke  Balsams,  belonging  to  the  class  now  grown  in  the  shrub- 
berj.  It  was  mtroduced  into  this  country  from  Ceylon,  by  Mr 
Thwaites-  We  saw  it  in  bloom  last  season  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  heads  of  from  three  to  six 
m  each.  Each  blossom  has  what  is  termed  a  flat  face,  two  and  a  half 
inches  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad  ;  white,  beautifally  marked  with 
streaks  of  crimson.  The  outside  of  the  flower  and  the  long  spur  are 
of  a  pale  yellow.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  flourishes  in  the  ^nhouse 
or  dnnng  summer  m  the  open  border  in  sheltered  situations.— (Piirurcd 
in  Van  Houtte's  Flore,  831.)  ^    *^ 

Pklaroonium  AuGUSTE  Mirllez.— In  our  August  Number  we 
mentioned  some  of  th^  very  handsome  varieties  which  had  been  raised 
from  s^d  by  the  gardener  of  Mr.  James  Odier.     This  is   anotliTr  S 

clouded  blotch  of  nearly  bUck  crimson,  with  a  broad  belt  of  bright 
crimaon  and  a  hght  margin.  Each  of  the  three  lower  pe  alf  haye  a 
very^distinct  dark  snot  edged  with  orange,  and  the  white  Sd  of  the 
rest  IS  beautifully  chequered  with  oransrered  anrl  K*v«  .  li -i  - 

The  centre  of  th'e  blo^om  is  tinned "w^th'-ilet'    fil^h'flter  iTS 

«  bedding  .aHet,.  o,  for  ^'^TJ^h.^^k^l^'TA^^^i^^^ 

OxAi.16  VERSICOLOR.— This  old   «ffreenhoii««  ».u..4» 
duced  into  this  country  m.n,  years  ago.  Kt  Sj^LTlace'^U.'v:^ 
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cue."  It  forms  a  spreading,  branching,  somewhat  bushy  plant,  if  pro* 
perly  tied  up ;  or  if  left  loose,  will  hang  over  the  side  of^  tiie  pot.  The 
foliage  is  finely  trifoliate  and  very  neat.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
abundance^  each  blossom  being  an  inch  across,  white^  margined  with 
rich  red,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  yellow.  It  grows  freely,  may 
be  procured  cheap,  and  ought  to  be  grown  wherever  practicable. 

Oncidivm  CUCX7LLATUM. — A  bcButiful  stovc  orcnid,  producing  its 
flowers  in  racemes  ten  or  a  dozen  in  each.  Tlie  sepals  and  petals  are 
green,  blotched  and  barred  with  bruwn.  The  lip  is  Tcry  large^  of  a 
rosy- lilac,  verv  distinctly  and  numerously  spotted  with  dark  maroon, 
and  a  dash  of  yellow  at  the  claw.  Each  blossom  is  about  two  inches 
across.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection.  —  (Figured  in  Van 
Houtte's  Flore) 

HoYA  VARiEGATA.— This  vcry  handsome  species  was  first  brought 
into  notice  in  1846,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  blooming  in  Europe 
prior  to  1852,  when  it  flowered  in  the  gardens  of  Prince  Frederic  of  Pays- 
fias^  in  Germany.  We  have  had  it  some  time,  and  have  seen  strong 
plants  in  several  other  places  in  England,  but  not  seen  one  yet  in  bloom. 
Probably  some  di£Perence  in  its  constitutional  character  requires  a 
pecuhar  mode  of  treatment,  varying  from  what  tlie  other  kinds  have,  in 
order  to  cause  it  to  blossom.  The  general  form  and  habit  of  the  plant 
is  much  like  our  old  favourite,  Hoya  canioue*  The  leaves,  when  young, 
are  green,  with  a  broad,  irregular- shaped  margin  of  a  cream  colour, 
edged  with  rosy-red.  When  they  are  fully  grown,  the  rosy  red  and 
cream  colour  change  to  a  silvery  white.  Tlic  flowers  are  produced  in 
similar  shaped  pendulous  heads  to  H.  carnosa,  but  the  individual  blos- 
soms are  about  one-third  less.  Each  head  contains  from  thirty  to  forty 
flowers,  rase  coloured,  and  the  corona  is  white,  with  five  rosy-purple 
stripes  and  a  yellow  centre.  They  arc  very  beautiful,  and  witn  the 
pretty  variegated  foliage  render  the  plant  very  ornamental,  and  well 
entitled  to  a  place  in  every  collection  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants. 
—(Figured  in  Van  lloutte's  Flore,) 

RuoDODKNDRON  Duc  DE  Brab ANT.— This  verv  beautiful  flowered 
variety  is  an  hybrid  between  R.  catawbiense  and  It.  maximum,  raised  in 
Belgium,  and  obtained  a  principal  prize  at  the  great  Floral  Exhibition 
held  in  June,  1853.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  very  large,  and  each 
blossom  is  about  four  inches  across  the  face.  They  are  white,  edged 
with  rosv-lilac^  and  about  half  of  each  of  the  upper  segments  is  orange, 
beautifully  spotted  with  rosy- red.  It  is  a  charming  variety,  well  worth 
possessuig. — (Figured  in  Van  Houtte*s  Flore) 

Plants  now  in  bloom  at  Kew  and  other  places, 

Cyanantbvs  lobatus. — It  is  rarely  seen  well  bloomed  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  if  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  during  summer,  as 
other  tender  bedding  plants  are,  it  grows  very  freely  and  blooms  in 
profusion.  The  flowers  rise  about  four  inches  high,  in  shape  like  a 
small-sized  perriwinkle,  blue.  It  spreads  well  about  the  border,  and 
has  an  interesting  appearance. 

ScuTULARiA  ALPiNA. — A  hardy  perennial,  very  beautiful.  The 
plant  grows  a  foot  high,  having  numerous  branches,  uud  spreads  freely 
aroiiud.     Its  profuse  number  of  spikes  of  flowers  render  it  very  orna- 
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mental.    The  tube-sbaped  blossoms  are  blue  with  a  white  lip,  contrast- 
ing prettily. 

Nepeta  macrantha. — A  hardy  perennial,  its  numerous  flowering 
spikes  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  bearing  a  vast  profusion 
of  tube-shaped,  pale  blue  flowers ;  each  blossom  an  inch  and  a  half 
long. 

DiANTHus  TRiFUSCULATA. — A  hardy  species,  growing  erect,  two 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  heads,  each  blossom 
an  inch  across,  of  a  bright  pink  colour.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
merits  a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 

Achillea  ageratum. — A  hardy  perennial,  the  flower  stems  rising 
two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  very  large,  terminal  heads, 
of  a  rich  yellow.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  neat  growth,  very  showy, 
and  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 


EVERGREEN  PHYSICAL  HERBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TO 
THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  OR  SHRUBBERY. 

BY   MR.  PETBR   MACKKN2IB,  OP  WBST   PLKAN,   NORTH   BRITAIN. 

In  small  gardens  there  might  be  formed  a  very  useful  and  ornamental 
collection  of  evergreens,  that  would  not  occupy  much  space,  and  many 
of  them  would  be  of  use  in  a  family  nearly  all  the  year  round.  They  are 
not  expensive  to  purchase,  nor  diflicult  to  keep  after  they  are  planted ; 
for  they  commonly  thrive  best  in  soil  that  is  light  and  dry,  and  they 
will  not  complain,  although  they  be  somewhat  stinted  in  their  food ; 
for  when  they  are  over  fed,  they  generally  lose  much  of  their  virtue 
and  hardiness.*  We  shall  now  notice  some  of  them,  and  begin  with 
Sage.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Salvo,  "to  save."  There  are  many 
varieties  of  Salvia  officinalis  that  are  easily  cultivated,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  many ;  the  narrow-leaved  is  sometimes  called  Pea- 
Boge.  We  once  lived  at  a  place  where  a  late  Prime  Minister  used  fre- 
quently to  take  up  his  abode,  and  had  some  share  in  taxing  the  teas 
tnat  came  from  China ;  yet  he  preferred  the  Tea-sage,  for  a  quantity 
had  to  be  gathered  eveiy  morning  from  the  garden,  and  tea  be  prepared 
for  his  breakfast.  Sage  has  a  strong  fragrant  perfume,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  aromatic  taste.  It  was  in  ancient  times  considered  as  a 
remedy  of  general  efficacy  in  all  diseases  ;  hence  the  old  adage, — 
"Why  should  a  man  die  while  he  has  Sage  in  his  garden?"  When 
the  Sage  is  grown  in  a  mass,  its  numerous  spikes  of  blue  flowers  are 
very  ornamental.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  Chinese,  who  are  said 
to  have  experienced  the  good  effects  of  Sage,  value  it  highly,  and  in 
some  cases  prefer  it  to  their  own  tea. 

*  Tho  evergreens  wo  refer  to  are  often  decominated  physical  herbs  or  stceei  herhs^  and 
instead  of  being  colleetcd  into  one  bed  or  clump,  are  often  scattered  over  tho  garden,  and 
left  to  grow  in  rather  a  neglected  state,  whereas  if  a  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  they  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  fiowei>gardeQ 
or  shrubbery. 
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The  B08XUARY.— Its  name  is  derived  from  f09f  'Mew/*  and 
marvm»i  "of  tlie  sea;"  and  signifies  Sea-dew.  It  flourishes  best 
where  it  has  a  8ea*air.  It  may  be  also  introduced  for  its  fragrant 
aromatic  smell,  and  it  is  easily  propagated  bj  planting  cuttings  in  the 
spring.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  such  as  the  Broad-leaved, 
Silver-leaved,  Gold-leaved,  &c.  Sprigs  of  Rosemary  were,  at  a  former 
period,  given  to  those  who  attended  funerals,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
11^  them  into  the  grave.  Gay  refers  to  the  custom  in  his  ^*  Shepherd's 
Week/'  when  one  says  : 

^  What  flower  is  tliftt  which  royal  honour  cntTet, 
Adjoin  the  viigin,  and  'tis  ttrewn  on  gnTet." 

'*  To  show  their  love,  the  neighbonrs  far  and  noar 
FoUow'd,  with  wistful  look,  the  damteri  bier. 
Sprigged  roaemary  the  ladi  and  lanei  bore, 
While  diemally  the  parMn  walkM  before. 
Upon  her  grave  the  rosemary  they  threw, 
The  daisy,  butter-flower,  and  endive  blue.^ 

It  was  also  planted  near  tombs,  like  Mallow  and  the  Asphodel.  Mr. 
T.  Moore  alludes  to  its  character  as  a  mourner,  in  the  following 
passage: 

"  The  humble  rosemary. 
Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed, 
To  scent  the  desert  and  the  dead." 

In  man^  parts  of  England  it  is  still  customary,  aonong  the  peasantry, 
to  place  It  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead.  To  this  practice  H.  Kirke 
White  refers,  in  one  of  his  early  effusions : 

"  Sweet-scented  flower,  who  art  wont  to  bloom 

On  Jftnuary*s  frost  severe. 

And  o*or  the  wintry  deaert  drear 
To  waft  the  waate  perfame ; 

Come  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me. 

Beneath  the  lowly  elder  tree, 
And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleep; 

And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude, 

To  break  the  marble  solitude. 
So  peaceful  and  so  deep.** 

Shakspere  and  others  of  our  old  poets  repeatedly  speak  of  Rosemary 
as  an  emblem  of  remembrance  ;  and  as  having  been  worn  at  weddings, 
to  signify  the  fidelity  of  the  lovers.     Thus  Ophelia  says : 

"  There's  rosemary  for  you,  that's  for  remembrance ; 
Pray  you,  love  remember." 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Drayton's  "  Pastorals :"  ^ 

"  He  from  his  lass  him  lavender  hath  sent, 

Showing  her  love,  and  doth  requital  crave ; 
Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart,  whose  intent 

Is  that  he  her  should  in  remenbrance  have/' 

The  Rosemary  was  a  favourite  with  Spenser,  which  he  generally 
included  where  he  mentions  a  variety  of  flowers  or  herbs.    He  men- 
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lions  it  as  affording  food  to  his  butterfly,  little  Clarion,  "  Cold  lettuce 
aud  refreshing  rosemarine  ;*'  and  as  decking  the  tomb  of  the  ^at : 

**  And  round  about  he  Uugfat  tweet  ilowen  to  grow : 

The  rote,  engrained  in  pure  tcarlet  dye ; 
The  lily  frath,  and  violet  below ; 

The  marignld,  and  diceiful  rotemary." 

It  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  "  comforter  of  the  brain,*.*  and 
a  strenffthener  of  the  memory ;  and  on  the  latter  account  is  an  emblem 
'f  fidelity  in  lovers.  Formerly  this  plant  nerer  failed  to  form  part  of 
•he  bridal  wreath,  whether  of.  a  cottage  maiden  or  of  a  queen.  Sprigs 
of  Rosemary  mingled  in  the  coronal  miich  bound  the  treases  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  when  she  became  the  bride  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

The  plants  are  easily  formed  to  suit  a  bed,  ana  have  them  as  dwarf 
as  desired ;  by  stopping  the  leading  shoots,  they  may  be  kept  well 
clothed  at  from  hair  a  yard  and  upwards.  Cut  back  a  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  each  last  year's  shoots,  about  the  middle  of  March ;  and 
when  the  new  side-shoots  push,  if  too  vigorous,  pinch  off  the  end  of 
such  during  summer.  A  bush  of  Rosemary  in  a  shrubbery,  duly 
formed  and  supported,  is  very  neat,  and  especially  handsome  when  in 
full  bloom ;  its  long  spikes  of  light  blue  flowers  have  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance. Dwarf  plants  in  a  bed,  in  warm  situations,  bloom  profusely.  It 
blooms  admirably,  too,  in  winter,  when  trained  against  a  south  aspected 
wall. 

Sv^EET  Lavender  may  also  be  added  to  the  collection.  It  is  a 
hardy  plant,  and  has  been  grown  in  this  country  for  nearly  300  years. 
The  fragrant  smell  of  the  flower  b  well  known,  and  to.  most  persons 
very  agreeable.  To  the  taste  it  is  bitterish,  warm,  and  somewhat, 
pungent.  The  leaves  are  weaker  and  less  graceful.  The  flowers  arc 
often  employed  as  a  perfume;  and  medicuially, as  mild  stimulants  in 
several  complaints,  both  internally  aud  externally.  They  are  also 
sometimes  lued  in  the  form  of  a  conserve : 

**  Sweet  larender,  T  love  thj  fiowcv 

Of  meek  and  modeat  blue, 
Whieh  meett  the  mom  and  evening  hour, 
Tlie  ttorm,  tl^e  tunthioe,  and  the  thower. 

And  cliangetli  uot  it&  hue. 
But  tlioa,  an  emblem  of  the  friend 

Who,  wbattoe*er  our  lot, 
The  balm  of  faithful  love  will  lend, 
And  true  and  constant  to  the  end, 

May  die,  but  alters  not/* 

And  as  a  border  for  the  bed,  it  will  not  do  to  lack  the  various  species 
and  varieties  of  Thyme.  Even  the  JFild  Thtfme  may  be  introonced, 
aud  the  hairy,  the  woolly,  and  the  common  garden ;  also  the  lemon- 
scented,  gold  and  silver  edged,  and  others  that  might  be  named.  We 
are  informed  that  the  culinary  use  of  Thyme  is  principally  for  broths 
and  ragouts.  It  is  also  a  common  ingredient  in  stuffing  to  savour 
meats,  and  make  them  more  relishing.     The  Lemon  Thyme  is  less 

f>iii]gent  than  the  common  garden  Tliyme,  but  much  more  grateful ; 
lence  it  is  used  as  a  seasoning  for  veal  and  other  meats  where  lemon- 
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peel  would  be  used  ;  tbcw  answering  the  purpose  of  two  distinct  spices. 
ThTme  is  also  an  excellent  plant  for  the  honey-bee,  and  many  will  be 
ready  to  say, 

**  Come  honeyobee,  with  iliy  buty  Iiuoi, 
To  tbt  frusnmt  toiU  of  Uie  wild  tbjmc,  come.*' 

Besides  its  agreeable  aromatic  smell  and  warm  pungent  taste,  its  medi- 
cinal qualities  are  said  to  Ite  tome  and  siomachie.  It  was  formerly 
extolled  as  a  nervous-simple,  and  was  much  used  in  an  infusion  for 
reviTing  the  spirits  and  relieving  headache. 

By  growing  such  plants  in  a  proper  way,  and  knowing  how  to  use 
them,  such  evergreens  may  become  more  valued  and  better  known,  not 
onlj  to  those  who  are  supreme  in  tlie  kitchen,  but  to  those  who  love 

**  Blowoms  tbat  lowly  beod. 
Shutting  their  Icarcs  from  errning'B  chilly  dew, 

While  their  rich  odoars  heavily  atcend, 
The  fliltiog  winds  to  woo.^ 

(To  be  continued) 


REMARKS    ON    BRITISH    ORCHIDS,   ETC. 

BY   MR,  PBTBR   MACKBNZIB,   WBITT  PLBAK,   NOBTR   JOLtTAVS, 

A  labouring  man,  who  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  had  a  pretty 
long  flower-bed  in  his  garden,  found  in  the  moors,  in  boggy  ground, 
some  very  fine  species  of  Orchb.  He  stood  and  admired  them  for  a 
time  in  silence,  and  then  said  to  the  flowers,  "  Tc  arc  too  beautiful  to 
live  in  a  bog ;  I  will  take  you  home  to  my  garden,  and  give  you  a  place 
in  my  flower-plot,  and  many  will  see  and  admire  you ;  but  how  will  I 
manage  to  save  you  ?  "  He  did  not  pull  them  in  hsste,  but  took  out 
his  pocket-knife  and  cut  away  the  grass  that  was  growing  about  the 
flowers  he  had  fixed  on,  and  then  cut  into  the  earth  and  lifted  the 
plants  in  full  flower,  with  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  the  root  grew. 
They  were  planted  among  other  flowers  and  grew  well ;  and  although 
they  opened  their  beauties  in  a  bog,  they  closed  their  flowering  senson 
in  a  garden,  and  the  translation  did  not  appear  to  injure  them  at  all. 

The  cottager  may  have  his  Orchidn  as  well  as  others  who  have  better 
means  for  cmtivating  this  singular  order  of  plants.  The  man  of  wealth 
may  have  his  beautiful  epiphytes,  the  cottager  the  herbaceous  species, 
anJ  the  various  species  of  the  native  Orchis,  such  as  the  Meadow 
Orchis,  the  Early  Spotted  Ordiis,  the  Marsh  Orchis,  and  the  Orchis 
maculata,  arranged  with  the  fragrant  Gymnadenia,  the  green  Habenaria, 
the  Listera  ovatoy  or  common  Twayblade,  the  Epipactis  latifidiai 
or  broad-leaved  Helleborine,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature;  these 
would  form  a  very  interesting  collection  of  native  plants,  with  little 
trouble  to  grow  them,  and  a  small  space  of  ground  would  hold  them. 

Salop,  wc  are  informed,  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Orchis 
matcuia.  It  consists  principally  of  a  modification  of  gum,  much 
resembling  tragacctnth^  with  a  small  quantity  of  starch.  It  is,  too, 
sometimes  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

Many  useful  and  omamental  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  poor  man's 
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garden,  fVom  which  he  may  deriye  both  profit  and  plearare,  so  that  we 
may  say  or  smg, 

The  cottage  garden,  most  for  use  detign'd, 
Ii  not  of  beauty  destitute.     The  Tiue 
Mantles  the  little  casement,  and  the  briar 
Drops  fragrant  dew  among  the  July  flowers ; 
And  pansics,  rayed  and  frcckM  with  mottled  pinks. 
Grow  among  balm,  and  rosemary,  and  mo. 
There  boneysucklea  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 
Almost  uncultured ;  tome,  with  dark  grsen  IflaTCS, 
Contrast  their  flowers  of  pure,  unsullied  white ; 
Others,  like  Telvet  robes  of  regal  state, 
Of  richest  crimson ;  while  the  thorny  moss, 
Enshrined  and  cradled,  the  most  lovely  wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek* 


GAS-LIME  VALUABLE  IN  THE  CONSTEUCTION  OP 

WALKS. 

BY  THOMAS  RUTOSR,  BSQ. 

I  can  corroborate  the  statement  of  your  correspondent,  6.  B.  M., 
which  appears  at  page  205  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Cabinet,  in 
reference  to  the  value  of  gas-lime  for  preventing  weeds  from  growing 
on  gravel  walks.  A  gardener,  who  is  under  my  superintendence,  had 
heard  something  about  it,  and  was  determined  to  try  it,  first  on  a  small 
scale.  His  caution  arose  out  of  his  doubts  as  to  how  it  might  act  in  wet 
weather,  and  also  after  frost.  Having  proved  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  either,  he  proceeded  by  slightly  breaking  up  the  surface- 
gravel,  and  mixing  in  with  it  the  gas-lime  in  a  sufficient  quantity  as  he 
thought  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  then  to  level  and  rake  the  walk 
neatly,  and  pass  the  roller  over  it,  which  was  repeated  a  few  times  after 
a  shower. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  will  turn  to  page  184  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Cabinet,  the  broad  walk  which  appeared  in  the  design 
there  given  had  the  gas-lime  mixed  with  the  gravel  a  year  ago,  since 
which  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  weeds.  Encouraged  by  the  above 
result,  all  the  remaining  walks  which  appear  in  the  design  above  alluded 
to,  are  now  just  finished  off  in  the  same  way.  The  mode  the  gardener 
has  adopted  in  the  present  case  is,  to  break  up  the  surface-gravel  about 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  to  remove  the  rougher  parts  of  it,  which 
gives  room  for  the  gas-Ume,  and  which  is  mixed  with  the  fine  gravel  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third  at  least  of  gas-lime  to  two-thirds  of  gravel. 

Wherever  gas-lime  can  be  had  conveniently,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds ;  and 
as  to  the  firmness  and  appearance  of  the  walks  above,  **  I  may  say 
renovated,"— they  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  However,  it  must  be 
understood,  that  in  the  present  case  the  material  for  the  wfdks  consists 
principally  of  granite  chippings,  ''and  for  surfacing"  the  chippings 
are  screened ;  so  that  when  the  walks  are  neatly  finished  off  a  stone, 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  pea,  can  be  seen>  while  the  surface  is  nearly  equal 
in  smoothness  to  a  lime-ash  fioor. 
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Whether  or  not  a  similar  process  with  other  kinds  of  ground  will 
answer,  so  as  to  meet  all  kinds  of  weather  without  heing  injured,  I  will 
not  venture  to  assert;  hut  as  to  the  destruction  and  prevention  of 
weeds,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  mj  opinion  as  to  its  being 
effectual. 

There  is^  a  kind  of  gravel,  if  it  may  properly  he  so  called,  named 
shingle,  which  has  no  adhesive  qualities,  but  which  is  occasionally  used 
for  walks,  where  nothing  better  can  be  had.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  result  of  its  being  mixed  with  the  gas-lime  as  a  trial,  to  see,  when 
incorporated,  if  they  will  bind,  so  as  to  make  a  compact  surface. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATIVE  PLANTS. 

BT  MR.  PBTBR   VACKXNZIS,  \VB8T  PLBAN,   NORTB   BRfTAIN. 

The  study  of  native  plants  has  been  often  a  source  of  delight  to  many 
inhabitants  of  this  world ;  and  a  pity  it  is  that  such  enjoyments  should 
be  confined  to  so  few  of  the  human  family.  A  writer  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whither  will  the  pursuit  of  wild  flowers  lead  us  ?  "  It  is  there 
answered,  "  Truly  beyona  the  smoke  and  din  of  large  capitals,  and  even 
the  hum  of  distant  villages."  Wild  flowers  seem  to  love  solitude  and 
shade,  and  oftentimes  tempt  us  into  obscure  and  almost  inaccessible 
spots.  Nevertheless  they  spring  up  everywhere.  They  may  be  seen 
enamelling  the  green  sward  which  surrounds  the  aristocratic  mansion, 
but  they  shine  not  less  sweetly  under  the  little  hedge-row  which  bounds 
the  garden  of  the  lowly  husbandman.  Let  us  love  and  cherish  them, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  sweet  fragrance  and  simple  beauty,  but 
because  they  are  suggestive  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  lead  us 
onwards  and  upwards,  and  wind  associations  round  our  hearts  which, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  endear  us  to  one  another  and  to  Nature 
herself,  and  impress  upon  us  the  solemn  conviction  that  "  all  that  we 
behold  is  full  of  blessings." 


COMPOST  BEST  SUITED  TO  SUCCULENTS. 

BY   AN   EXTBN81VX  CULTIVATOR,   NXAR   LONDON. 

By  this  title  may  be  undertood  an  immense  tribe  of  plants  formerly 
considered  tenants  of  the  dry-stove,  but  now  found  to  be  more  hardy 
than  the  Geranium.  But  it  is  proposed  to  restrict  this  inquiry  to  the 
CactetBy  as  sufiiciently  comprehensive  for  the  present  purpose. 

There  are  many  persons  now  living  who  may  remember  the  time  when 
oar  greenhouses  or  stoves  could  esdnbit  few  specimens  of  the  Cactese, 
except  the  common  creeping  Cereus,  the  Melon  and  Torch  Thistles, 
and  the  Indian  Fig. 

Now,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different  \  for  such  has  been  the 
success  of  collectors,  and  so  great  is  the  facility  with  which  the  genera 
are  propagated,  and  varied  by  cross  impregnation,  that  it  would  be  vain 
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to  attempt  a  catalogue.     I  hare  a  descriptive  list  of  one  hundred  and 
forty -seven  species  and  yarietics. 

Having  then  so  much  choice  among  a  selection  of  surpassing  heauty, 
it  becomes  an  object  of  consequence  to  determine,  pretty  accuratelpr»  the 
soil  that  will  generally  succeed  with  all  the  varieties:  but  herein,  as 
almost  always  hapi>ens,  cultivators  are  at  variance ;  yet,  as  wc  do  not 
pretend  to  dictate,  and  ever  desire  to  "let  well  alone/'  we  shall  be 
content  to  allude  to  what  wc  have  seen  and  heard. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  make  pretty  free  use  of  old  mortar 
scraped  from  bricks  or  walls,  incorporated  with  loam ;  then  it  was 
roundly  asserted  that  good,  soft,  or  sandy  Ioa$n^  mixed  up  with  frag- 
ments of  broken  bricks,  formed  the  most  liealthy  bed  for  the  roots. 
Other  writers,  and  practical  gardeners,  got  rid  altogether  of  lime  rub- 
bish, and  retained  but  Httle  loam ;  they  advised,  and  many  now  use,  the 
best  or  richest  *'peat,'*  as  heat-mould  is  called,  with  rotten  manure^  and 
give  water  freely,  in  the  growing  season,  with  liquid  manure. 

Be  the  soil  wnat  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  it  should  be  pressed  firmly 
around  the  roots  with  the  hands,  till  the  ball  be  solid  and  compact ;  and . 
little  or  no  water  ought  to  be  given  between  October  and  April,  during 
which  period  frost  of  two  or  three  degrees  will  little  affect  the  plants ; 
good  drainage  is  also  prenuscd. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  herbage  of  Cacti  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  soil.  In  some  collections  one  observes  the  tint 
of  almost  every  plant  to  be  a  dull,  brownish-green,  and  tlie  texture 
flaccid  ;  in  others,  it  is  of  a  full  deep  verdure,  with  every  appearance  of 
vigorous  health.  Conversing  on  this  subject  with  another  veir  success- 
ful grower,  one  who  had  pre-eminently  beautiful  specimens  ot  Epiphyl- 
lum  truncatum  grafted  upon  Pereskia  aculeata,  I  was  told  that  "  loam 
spoiled  all  the  Cacti,  and  turned  the  plants  brown."  My  own  experi- 
ence for  years  tended  to  confirm  this  observation,  but  time  has  not  been 
given  to  confirm  the  truth  of  another  remark,  which  I  must  communi- 
cate that  cultivators  may  experimentize  for  themselves.  My  friend 
said,  ''  take  equal  quantities  of  very  old  black  manure,  and  of  the 
strongest  lime  rubbish  from  old  walls,  the  older  the  better ;  mix  them 
thoroughly,  and  add  about  one-sixth  of  unctuous  loam.  In  this  com- 
post your  plants  will  recover  colour,  be  always  green,  and  bloom  abun- 
dantly." At  all  events  his  plants  make  good  his  words  ;  and  I  shall 
attain  my  present  object  if  this  paper  excite  the  notice  of  observant  and 
candid  horticulturists. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  MIMOSAS  AND  GREENHOUSE 

ACACIAS. 

BY  A   PEACTITIONBR   AT  KSW. 

The  volumes  of  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  contain  nnmerous  valuable 
articles  on  the  treatment  of  various  flowering  plants,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  those  individuals  who  have  favoured  us  with  the  excellent 
remarks  on  each  kind,  have  generally  directed  their  attention  to  such 
plants  as  required  a  lengthy  article  upon  them.     For  such  I  am  sure 
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tlie  readers  of  the  Cabinet  are  much  indebted;  but  there  are  many,  very 
many,  beautiful  flowering  plants  which  have  not  been  noticed.    They 
highly  merit  it ;  and  though  no  lengthy  remarks  are  necessary,  I  think 
it  would  be  equally  acceptable  if  a  few  short  observations  upon  them,  as 
to  the  particulars  of  the  plant,  its  culture,  so  as  to  keep  it  healthy,  and 
bloom  profusely,  &c.,  were  given.     I  believe  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Cabinet  have   hesitated  to  communicate  useful  information,   merely 
because  the  observations  they  had  to  make  upon  a  plant,  or  plants, 
being  few,  they  would  not,  therefore,  be  interesting  or  useful ;  but  I  am 
sure  the  more  simple  the  means,  the  more  condensed  the  remarks,  the 
more  acceptable  to  us.     I  hope,  therefore,  those  readers  who  have 
practical  knowledge  of  any  beautiful  flowering  plant,  hardy  or  tender, 
will  favour  us  with  information.     To  commence  with,  I  herewith  send 
a  few  remarks  upon  two  genera  of  plants  of  which  no  notice  has  been 
taken  in  the  Cabinet ;  tney  are  the  greenhouse  Mimosas  and  Acacias. 
I  have  included  the  two,  because  many  of  the  kinds  formerly  Acacias 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Mimosas,  and  others  of  the  Mimosas  to 
the  Acacias ;  and  considerable  confusion  prevails  through  the  country 
as  to  their  identity.     But  whether  they  are  now  designated  Acacia, 
Mimosa,  or  Inga,  sc,  there  is  a  natural  identity  in  the  class  of  plants, 
and  I  refer  to  them  as  a  whole.     The  plants  are  profuse  bloomers,  very 
ahowy,  most  of  the  kinds  produce  yellow  flowers,  some  white  and  others 
pink :  many  of  them  are  very  fragrant,  as  the  well-known  Mimosa  para- 
doxa  (or  Acacia  armata).  They  generally  produce  their  lovely  blossoms 
during  the  early  spring  months,  hailing  the  return  of  that  delightful 
season  mth  presenting  an  array  of  beauty,  and  affording  a  delightful 
gale  of  perfume.    The  greater  portion  of  this  ornamental  tribe  of  plants 
are  from  New  Holland.     They  are  generally  very  fVee  growers,  and  of 
easy  culture.     I  And  them  to  grow  vigorously  m  equiu  parts  of  good 
ricA  loam  and  peat,  having  a  quantity  of  silver- sand  and  bits  of  charcoal 
mixed  therewith.     I  use  a  good  portion  of  drainage  in  the  pots,  and 
give  the  plants  plenty  of  pot-room.  This  latter  attention  is  necessary  as 
the  plants  root  so  very  rapidly.     In  a  soil  as  above  described,   and 
giving  a  good  drainage,  a  very  me  supply  of  water  is  required :  I  always 
take  care  to  let  the  soil  be  dry  before  I  give  a  fresh  supply  of  water.     I 
shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots  immediately  they  have  done  blooming ; 
they  then  push  freely  those  young  shoots  which  are  the  blooming  ones 
/br  next  season, 

I  would  add  a  liat  of  kinds  here,  but  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  do  so, 
as  each  kind  is  graceful  in  form  and  beautiful  in  flower,  and  merit  a 
place  in  every  greenhouse  or  conservatory ;  and  most  of  the  handsomest 
have  been  described  by  the  Editor  in  the  very  useful  Monthly  lists  of 
New  or  Rare  Plants,  siven  in  each  Number  of  this  Magazine. 

All  the  kinds  strike  root  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  younff  shoots^ 
when  about  half  hardened.     I  strike  them  in  sandy  loam,  the  greater 

K'tion  being  sand,  and  place  them  where  they  get  a  little  bottom  heat, 
ose  kinds  which  I  find  do  not  root  readily  from  cuttings,  I  have 
struck  from  portions  of  the  roots,  inserting  them,  &c.,  as  done  to  shoots, 
leaving  out  toe  top  part  of  each  about  an  inch,  and  I  have  never  failed 
to  raise  plants  of  any  of  the  sorts  by  this  method.     I  always  cut  the 
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lower  portion  of  the  root  in  a  transrerse  direction  close  under  an  eye. 
If  this  plan  of  strikiDg  was  adopted  with  most  kinds  of  greenhouse 
plants.  It  would  be  found  to  succeed  better  than  by  taking  shoots  :  the 
roots  not  being  liable  to  damp  off  as  the  shoots  often  do. 

I  shall  continue  to  send  a  few  remarks  upon  plants  for  each  succes- 
sive Number  of  the  CaAin^^,  if  it  meet  the  approval  of  the  conductor.— 
[We  shall  be  obliged  by  them. — Ed.] 


VERBENAS,   THETE  CULTURE,   WITH  A  LIST  OF  THE 

BEST  IN  CULTIVATION. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  BURLSY,  OF  WRLLINOTON  NURSRaY,  8T.  J0HN*8  WOOD,  LONDON. 

My  article  on  Verbenas  last  year  I  hope  was  the  means  of  assisting 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  in  making  a  selection  of  the  best 
then  in  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  now  give  a  list  of  the  best 
of  this  season's  noveltiesj  as  well  as  a  hint  on  their  culture  iu  pots,  and 
in  the  open  ground. 

This  present  season's  varieties  contain  some  very  striking  novelties, 
and  in  this  charming  class  of  plants  we  have  an  addition  in  colours  as 
well  as  improvements  on  colours  already  well  known.  The  habit  too  of 
some  of  the  varieties  are  very  compact  and  free  flowering,  rendering 
them  excellent  for  pot  culture,  as  well  as  for  bedding  out.  In  the 
improvements  I  have  mentioned  the  varieties  that  claim  the  superiority 
are  those  that  have  been  raised  by  nurseymen  and  growers  on  the  Con- 
tinent; in  fact,  for  some  few  years  past  they  have  ''borne  the  palm"  for 
producing  the  greatest  novelties  in  colour  and  habit.  Our  growers  at 
nome  certainly  produce  flowers  of  fine  form,  both  as  regards  the  corolla 
and  truss,  while  the  habits  of  the  same  has  nearly  condemned  man^  of 
them  as  worthless  for  heckling  purposes.  In  my  present  list,  given 
below,  I  shall  mention  those  only  tnat  are  decided  novelties  and  improve* 
ments  on  all  varieties  already  out.  Those  marked  thus  {*)  are 
excellent  varieties  for  pot  culture.  The  best  way  of  growing  them  to 
make  fine  showy  specimens  is  as  follows : 

In  January  place  the  old  plants  in  the  propagating-house,  whidi 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  from  55^  to  70^,  but  never  under 
50°.  When  they  have  maae  their  young  wood,  or  euttingi,  they  should ' 
then  be  taken  off  and  put  in  a  strikmK-pan  or  pot,  filled  to  about 
one  inch  from  the  surface  with  rough  draininfl;  material,  placing  on 
the  top  of  that  half  an  inch  of  leaf-mould,  half  rotted,  finishing  with 
silver  sand  to  the  surface  of  the  pot.  Before  putting  in  the  cuttings, 
a  slight  watering  of  the  sand  witn  a  fine  rose-pot  wiS  be  necessary  to 
settle  the  whole ;  then  prepare  the  cuttings  in  the  usual  manner  and 
push  them  in  the  wet  sand.  They  should  be  then  placed  in  the  wannest 
corner  of  the  house,  or  if  they  could  be  plunged  in  a  little  bottom  heat 
the  better,  and  the  sooner  they  will  root  off.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are 
well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  into  60.si2ed  pots,  and  placed  in 
gentle  heat  for  a  few  days  until  they  are  established ;  then  stop  the  lead, 
and  place  them  in  a  cooler  place  to  break  afresh,  and  as  they  advance  in 
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their  growth  gradually  harden  them  aS,  for  if  left  in  heat  they  break 
with  very  weak  shoots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  advance  in  their  growth 
and  the  pots  get  fall  of  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  into  48-8ized  pots, 
and  again,  as  they  grow,  into  32,  24,  &c.  During  the  growth  of 
the  plants  all  shoots  must  be  stopped,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
grow  bushy ;  and  never  allow  them  to  bloom  until  they  have  properly 
formed  themselves, — and  have  as  many  leading  shoots  as  are  wanted ; 
but,  as  I  before  remarked,  those  recommended  for  growing  in  pots,  of 
the  Continental  varieties,  will  scarcely  require  any  stopping  after  they 
are  shifted  out  of  60-sized  pots. 

The  soil  I  recommended  for  their  first  potting  from  the  cutting-pots 
is,  an  equal  portion  of  leaf-mould,  silver  sand,  and  mellow  loam, 
altering  it  as  the  plants  require  larger  pots,  to  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  peat,  with  sand  added  to  Keep  it  free.  In 
the  different  stages  of  potting  use  pots  thoroughly  clean  and  well 
drained,  with  a  little  of  the  rough  soil  over  the  drainage  to  keep  it  free 
from  being  choked,  which  constant  watering  would  be  apt  to  cause  it  to  do. 

Let  the  plants  be  watered  when  growing  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  to  help  them  on.  They  will  also  be  benefited 
with  frequent  ayringing  over  tne  foliage  to  keep  them  clean,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  health  and  growth.  \^en  in  flower,  and  as  the  flowers 
fade  off,  the  old  truss  should  be  cut  off,  as  they  only  weaken  the  plants 
by  being  left  on,  and  likewise  give  the  plants  an  untidy  appearance. 
By  attending  to  this  the  plants  will  break  afresh,  and  contmue  blooming 
all  the  season. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  their  mani^ement  when  required 
for  beading  ;  suffice  to  say,  their  management  is  the  same  in  striking, 
pottufg  into  60-sized  pots,  which  will  be  quite  lar^  enough  for 
them  imtil  the  time  arrives  for  planting  out.  Attention  in  shorten- 
ing the  shoots  to  make  them  bushy  wUl  be  necessary.  If  the  green 
fly  attack  them,  they  may  be  easily  subdued  by  smoking  them  with 
tobacco.  If  the  mildew  should  touch  them,  it  may  be  eradicated  by 
dusting  the  parts  affected  with  sulphur. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  twenty-four  of  the  best  kinds  now  in  cultivation, 
both  in  colour  and  habit. 

*  Azurine^  beautiful  lavender-blue,  compact  habit,  good  truss,  quite  a 
distinct  colour. 

*  Ariadne^  purplish  rose,  with  a  beautiful  white  eye,  good  habit,  dis- 
tinct colour. 

Bcfuquet  parfaiit  beautiful  deep-rose,  with  a  rich  crimson  centre,  free 
bloomer,  extra  good  truss  and  habit. 

*  Emma  Baumaux,  mottled  lavender, with  a  crimson  eye,  novel  colour, 
good  habit. 

*Oanffymede,  rich  crimson,  with  a  light  eye,  a  good  truss,  and  excellent 
habit. 

General  St.  Arnold,  rich  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  distinct  white  eye, 
flne-formed  flower,  but  a  rather  small  truss  and  indifferent  habit,  dMnct 
colour. 

Marie  Louise,  beautiful  deep  salmon,  with  a  light  eye,  good  formed 
truss,  and  good  habit. 
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*  Madame  Ivery,  rich  damson-plum,  with  a  Hght  eye,  good  troBs  and 
habit,  quite  a  new  colour. 

'  *  Madame  Tkoref,  a  splendid  form  flower,  colour  a  crimson,  violet:, 
shaded,  with  a  fine  light  eje,  very  compact  grower,  quUe  a  novelty  in 
Ferhena, 

*  Madame  J.  Pommery,  fine  rosj-pink,  with  a  crimson  centre,  habit 
and  truss  first  rate.  « 

*  Madame  de  la  FalUere,  French  white,  with  a  distinct  dark  centre, 
good  truss,  and  extra  good  habit. 

*  Madame  de  Slael,  bright  cerise»  with  a  jrellow  eye,  fine  tmss,  and 
▼ery  free  bloomer,  quite  a  novelty. 

*  Madame  Doumel,  damson  purple,  with  a  light  eye,  moderate  truss 
and  habit. 

Moiiteau  de  Fiance,  white,  with  a  deep  violet  centre,  good  habit  and 
truss. 

Madame.  Gonnet,  light  rosy.pink,  with  a  deep  rose  centre,  good  habit, 
and  a  large  welUformed  truss. 

Madame  Rouyier,  delicate  blush,  with  Kght  rose  centre,  and  cream- 
coloured  eye,  fine  formed  truss,  habit  good. 

Madame  Modeeie,  crimson-carmine,  fine,  large,  well-formed  truss, 
good  habit  and  free  bloomer. 

Mr.  Jieuvier,  fine  orange  scarlet,  free  bloomer  and  fine  truss,  quite  a 
'new  colour  for  bedding. 

*  Ondine,  delicate  cream,  tinged  with  rose,  a  first-rate  habit  and  truss. 

*  Pompey,  good  clear  blue,  fine  for  bedding,  the  best  useful  blue  oat. 

*  Hendalieriif  intense  velvety-crimson,  shaded  with  a  still  deeper 
colour  around  the  eye,  free  bloomer  and  good  truss. 

*  Souvenier  d^Evry,  violet,  with  a  fine  large  white  eye,  good  bloomer, 
and  free  habit,  a  first-rate  flower. 

*  Fieamiesee  tie  Bellival,  violet-purple,  with  a  large  clear  white  eye, 
good-formed  flower  and  habit,  quite  a  novelty  in  Yerl^na. 

Vicamte  de  Barray,  beautiful  salmon-rose,  with  a  crimson  eye,  large 
well-formed  truss,  and  good  habit. ' 

Fulean,  beautiful  plum  and  crimson  shaded,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  shot'Cohured  silk,  free  bloomer,  . 

Tlie  above  varieties  may[be  purchased  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  now  is  the 
best  time  to  do  so.  Young  plants  purchased  at. this  season  will  come 
in  for  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  by  stopping  them  now,  shifting  into  a 
little  burger  pot,  placing  tliem  in  a  cool  frame,  they  will  form  nice 
plants,  well  adapted  for  working  cuttings  from  at  the  time  above  stated. 


PLANS    OF    FLOWER-GARDENS.— Bt   T.    Rittoeb,  Esq. 

No.    11. 

Tab  design  in  connection  vnth  this  article  is  intended  to  repieseot  a 
small  botimical  arrangement. 

By  approaching  it  through  a  thick  shrubbeiy  yoa  enter  a  kwn,  and 
passing  on  through  a  small  flower-garden,  the  beds  in  which  are  on 
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pan,  s  round  buin  is  approKched,  and  in  each  6f  the  four  dlvirions 
mrrounding  it  is  an  aquariDm  ;  proceeding  onwards,  a  mass  of  rock- 
work  for  rode  plants  is  entered,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  ground 
stands  a  summer-hoaK,  on  each  side  of  vliich  a  small  propagating- 
bonse  is  shown.  The  circular  compartments  may  be  either  appro- 
priated for  an  arrangement  of  choice  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  part  of 
them  for  a  rosarium  or  dahlia- ground,  or  for  a  collection  of  choice 
hollyhocks,  or  in  any  other  way  as  taste  or  fancy  may  dictate.  The 
lawn  surrounding  the  cirvle  may  be  dotted  by  a  selection  of  the  moat 
dunce  trees,  to  as  to  be  considered  as  an  arboretum  on  a  small  soal»; 
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and  should  there  be  room  for  a  shrubbery  to  surround  the  whole,  % 
gravel  walk  might  be  carried  round.  Sites  for  garden-seats,  and 
various  structures,  might  also  be  fixed  upon,  both  for  ornament  and 
convenience* 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Culture  of  the  Giant  Lily  (LUium  giganteuni^. — In  the  spring 
of  1850, 1  received  from  one  of  the  Edinburgh  nurseries  two  plants  of 
Lilium  ffiganteum,  which  were  in  4-inch  pots,  and  had  anythmg  but  a 
healthv  or  promising  appearance.    They  were  immediatelv  repotted 
into  clean  pots  a  size  larger,  and  placed  in  the  front  shelf  of  a  cool 
house ;  where,  instead  of  making  new  growth,  they  hastily  matured 
what  few  leaves  they  had,  and  made  little  or  no  nrogress  in  the  size  of 
the  bulbs.    They  were  then  removed,  and  placea  on  one  of  the  back 
shelves  of  the  house,  and  were  supplied  only  witk  as  much  water  as 
kept  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling  through  the  course  of  the  season.     In 
the  following  spring,  when  they  showed  symptoms  of  growth,  they 
were  placed  on  a  shelf  over  the  flue  of  a  house  principally  occupied  bv 
newly-potted  Pelargoniums  for  bedding  out,  the  temperature  ot  which 
was  kept  during  the  night  from  45^  to  50^,  with  an  increase  of  10^ 
through  the  day  of  sun  neat.    When  they  had  produced  a  few  leaves^ 
they  were  frequently  supplied  with  dear  weak  manure-water,  which 
they  seemed  to  like  much.    In  the  course  of  the  spring,  one  of  the 
plants  was  removed  to  the  upper  front  shelf  of  the  house ;  but  was  not 
there  many  days  when  the  fine  dark  green  colour  of  the  leaves  began  to 
change  to  a  brownish-green,  which  indicated  it  did  not  like  its  new 
position,  and  that  the  leaves  were  injured  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  was  then  removed  back  to  where  it  had  formerly  been,  on  the  lower 
shelf,  where  it  was  partially  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  upper  shelf. 
Here  they  were  allowed  carefully  to  mature  their  foliage :  this  is  one  of 
the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cultivation  of  bulbous  plants. 
In  the  following  autumn  they  were  repotted  into  7-inch  pots,  and  kept 
during  the  winter  between  dry  and  wet,  and  in  spring  received  the  same 
treatment  as  they  did  the  previous  spring,  by  which  they  grew  fine, 
strong,  healthy  plants.     Tney  were  again  in  autumn  repotted  into 
1 2-inch  pots,  to  allow  the  roots  to  get  well  established  before  spring, 
and  kept  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  before,  during  the  winter 
season.    This  year  they  commenced  to  grow  vigorously  about  the 
middle  of  March,  when  one  of  the  plants  soon  afterwards  showed  its 
flower-stalk  (the  smallest  of  tl^e  two  plants) ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  active  growth,  they  were  supplied  three  times  a  week  with  manure- 
water  much  stronger  than  before,  as  they  were  now  much  more  vigorous^ 
some  of  the  leaves  measuring  11  and  12  inches  across.    By  the  early 
part  of  June,  the  flower-stalk  had  reached  6^  feet  high,  and  then  pro- 
duced a  number  of  its  beautiful  large  white  flowers^  which  filled  the 
house  with  their  sweet  fragrance ;  and  it  now  looks  as  if  it  would  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  seed.    The  soil  used  was  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould, 
cow-dung,  and  turfy  soil,  all  well  pulverized,  and  in  a  very  decayed 
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state,  with  as  much  fine  riTer-sand  as  made  it  light  and  poroas. 
Should  this  fine  lily  prove  to  be  hardy — which  I  think,  from  its  being 
so  easily  excited,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  of— it  will  enhance  its 
▼alue  very  much,  as  it  will  be  very  ornamental  in  the  case  of  those 
requirinp^  an  early  display  of  flowers*  A  shaded  place  will  be  found  the 
most  smtable  situation  to  grow  it  in,  as  its  leaves  are  impatient  of  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.— iS.  Macdanald,  in  **  Se^UUh  Fhrui.** 

Raising  Seedling  Calceolariab. — ^The  cultivation  of  the  Cal- 
eeolaria  from  seed  requires  a  little  extra  care  in  the  early  stage  of  its 
culture ;  to  ensure  success  in  the  raising  of  seedlings,  it  is  reqiiisite  to 
attend  to  the  following  directions  as  nearlv  as  possible; — ^The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots,  prepared  in  the  following  manner ;  the  pot  to 
be  half-filled  with  drainage ;  over  that  rough  siftings  of  the  moulo,  and 
the  surface  covered  with  soU  as  fine  as  possible ;  half  of  this  should  be 
composed  of  silver-sand :  when  prepared  thus  it  should  be  watered  with 
a  fine  rose,  immediately  after  which  sow  the  seed  carefully  without  any 
coverine  of  soil ;  the  pots  should  then  be  placed  in  a  close  frame  or  a 
hand-ghiss  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden  (no  artificial  heat  is  required)  ; 
in  large  establishments,  of  course,  they  may  have  propagating  or  other 
houses  that  will  do,  where  the  same  kind  of  moist  temperature  would  be 
obtained ;  any  sun-light  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  mats  or 
paper;  if  the  situation  is  of  the  proper  temperature  it  will  require 
watering  very  seldom :  directly  the  seedlines  are  strong  enough,  they 
must  be  pricked  off  in*  pots  prepared  as  before,  and  placed  in  the  same 
situation :  from  the  store-pots  tiiey  will  require  to  be  potted  off  singly; 
after  this  the  plants  will  grow  very  rapidly.  Tlirough  the  winter  the 
plants  wiU  thrive  well  on  the  shelves  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouses; 
to  obtain  fine  specimens,  they  must  be  shifted  on  freely  tul  the  flower- 
stalks  have  started,  and  always  to  be  smoked  with  tobacco  directly  the 
green-fly  hTppean.^  Recommended  hy  Messn.  E.  Henderson  and  San, 
of  WeUington  Nureery. 

[These  remarks  wiU  apply  also  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Cineraria, 
except  that  the  plant  is  more  hardy  and  will  thrive  with  less  care.] 

To  Propagate  Tall-flowering  Lobelias. — The  best  time  to 
put  in  cuttings  is  in  autumn.  This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible, 
to  give  time  to  have  them  well  rooted  before  winter.  There  are  gene- 
rally plenty  of  shoots  to  be  had  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem ;  but^  if 
the  kind  is  scarce,  the  flower-stem  may  be  cut  into  pieces ;  every  joint 
will  grow,  if  there  is  a  leaf  attached  to  it.  The  cuttings  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  for  a  short  time,  to  dry  up  the  milky  juice ;  in  this  way 
they  will  not  be  so  apt  to  damp.  The  pot  should  be  well  drained,  and 
filled  to  about  an  inch  of  the  surface  with  light  rich  compost.  Fill  up 
the  remainder  with  sharp  sand,  press  it  level,  and  give  a  gentle  watering. 
Plant  the  cuttings  round  the  edge  of  the  pots,  give  a  slieht  watering  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  let  them  stand  a  short  time  to  dry ;  then  plunge  the 
pots  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  when  the  cuttings  will  soon  take  root.—* 
9F.  G.,  "  ScoUM  Floriat.'* 


nations,  Pinkg,  &c.,  should  be  pUced  b  their  winter  quuters,  in  a  diy, 
sunny,  aheltered  spot,  iriiere  n  free  circulation  of  air  can  be  admitted 
on  all  proper  occasions.  Any  plants  out  in  the  open  beds,  as  Lobelias, 
&&,  should  be  taken  up  and  potted,  for  winter  preservation,  in  pits, 
fraraes,  &e.  ChrysanthemumB  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  re- 
quired for  blooming  in-doors,  should  be  talceu  np  aa  entire  as  possible, 
and  be  potted  with  dm  care.  All  tender  kinds  of  plants,  as  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  in  fact  ereiy  kind  requiring  winter  protecUoB, 
should  be  housed  immedialelif ,-  it  is  bad  pohcy  to  put  it  off  a  sinj^ 
day  longer.  AH  plants  like  light ;  place  them  as  neai  to  the  glass  as 
GOnTenience  will  allow.     Prepare  the  Tulip-bed. 

Dahlias  — Let  the  erown  of  the  roots  he  covered  with  a  few  inches 
deep  of  soil  around  the  sterna.  Beds  of  Paoues  be  made.  Shrubs  of 
all  kinds  may  be  planted.  Roses  now  planted  boon  pvsa  nkw 
BOOTS,  and  become  well-established  before  winter  ;  the  soil  being  some- 
what warm,  excites  the  roots  immediatdy.  Pinks,  also,  may  be  planted 
in  beds. 

Shrubs,  &c.,  fobcing  for  Wintes  Blooh. — Such  as  are  to  bloom 
early  should  be  gradually  prepared,  potted  immediately^,  if  required, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  introduce  such  as  are  desired  to  nloom 
by  Christmas,  into  the  house  or  pit.  The  kinds  which  are  well-deserv- 
ing such  attention  are  Rosea,  BoneTsuckles,  Jasmines,  Poinsettias, 
Azaleas,  Katmias,  Persian  Lilacs,  Andromedas,  Tree  Carnations,  Pinks 
(of  which  Anne  Boleyne  is  the  best).  Rhododendrons,  Rhodoras,  Deut- 
zias,  Ribes,  Spires  Prunifoliaa,  Mezereums,  Gardenias,  Cupheas,  Helio- 
tropes (the  new  blue  is  fine).  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Cactuses,  Eranthe- 
mums,  Justicias,  Salvias,  Gesneriss,  CorrKas,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Aconites,  Mignonette,  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  Stocks,  Persian  Iris,  Cro- 
cuses, Cyclamens,  Sweet  Violets,  Hvadnths,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  ftc. 
Seeds  of  many  annuals  should  now  be  sown  in  the  border,  and  oUiera 
in  pots ;  such  will  bloom  earlv  next  spring.  Brachycoma,  SehiEanthns 
Retusus  and  Hookerii,  Rhodanthe  and  ^piglossis,  seeds  now  sown  in 
pots,  plants  potted  off  when  strong  enough,  will  bloom  vigoronsly  next 
spring. 

IN  THB  QSBBNBOUIB,  *e. 

If  the  stock  is  not  housed,  it  ought  to  be  done  immediately.  Care 
must  be  taken  so  that  one  plant  may  receive  something  like  its  proper 
treatment  without  interfenng  materiallr  with  the  well-being  of  its 
neighbours  ;  and  the  tender  ones  must  he  placed  in  the  best  part,  for 
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Srotection  firom  cold  mni,  &c,,  Pimeleas,  Leschenaultias,  Aphelexis, 
loroneas,  GompLolobiumSy  and  Diosmaa,  are  injured  by  being  placed 
where  there  is  a  current  of  wind.  Let  each  plant  have  all  the  space 
possible,  and  the  robust  krge-leayed  kinds,  and  the  Teiy  slender  dehcate 
sorts  should  be  kept  as  separate  as  can  be  arranged,  so  as  to  aUow  a 
due  circulation  of  air.  Be  careful  that  the  pots,  ftc,  be  perfiM^ly  clean 
before  arranged  for  their  winter  situation.  Hepot  ChuerariaSs  &c.  Let 
Camellias  which  are  to  bloom  early  be  placed  in  a  warmer  situation, 
also  any  Chinese  or  Indian  Azaleas,  so  that  they  may  be  gradually 
'advancing.  In  watering  the  stock  of  plants,  let  it  be  done  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  so  that  any  excess  may  be  dried  up  before  evening^ 
and  damps  be  avoided,  otherwise  mouldiness  will  ensue.  Thin  away 
the  flower-buds  of  Chrysanthemums ;  water  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure.    Calceolarias,  pot  off  seedlings  to  bloom  next  season. 

PcijkRGONioMS. — Tne  plants  headed  down  some  weeks  back,  have 
now  poshed  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long ;  these  should  be  thinned  pro- 
perly. The  plants  must  be  repotted,  in  order  to  have  the  roots  well 
estwlished  before  winter.  Shake  off  the  sofl,  and  shorten  some  of  the 
long  roots,  so  that  young  fibres  be  promoted,  which  is  essential  to  the 
vigour  of  next  bloom.  Have  a  free  drainage  in  the  pots.  Compost, 
tnrfy-loam  well  chopped  up,  with  an  equal  portion  of  sandy-peat  and 
well-rotted  leaf-mould,  ana  half  the  quantity  of  well-rotted  dung. 
Give  air  to  the  plants  in  the  daytime,  and  be  careful  not  to  give  over 
madti  water  at  the  roots»  ibr  if  saturated  they  will  be  injured.  Toung 
struck  plants  should  have  the  tops  pinched  off,  to  cause  the  produc- 
tion of  side-shoots,  to  render  them  bushy  for  next  season.  Repot  some 
of  the  Scarlet  Gbraniumb  (so  callea)  to  bloom  during  the  autumn 
and  winter;  they  are  charming  ornaments.  So  with  the  new  Tree 
Camatiatu,  of  wMidh  there  now  are  many  very  beautiful  distinct  varie- 
ties, deserving  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  ana  sitting-nx>m. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 

EzBiBiTiON  09  Plants»  Ac^  AT  CflitwicK,  ftc.,  OURINO  1853.— Ouf  rawleif  are 
awmra  that  none  bat  plants,  &c.,  of  flrst-iate  ezeelleooe  are  bronght  forward  for  oompe- 
titU>u  on  th«a6  oeeaaione,  and  that  a  leleetioB  of  the  mj  beat  being  inierted  here  maj 
enable  those  of  our  reaiders  who  are  derirous  of  possessing  sach  things  to  make  thdr 
choice,  w<e  have  taken  lists  of  the  besi  ia  the  rarions  classes. 

ExHUSmON  ON  JUNX  1  1th. — COLLICTIONS  OW   TWBNTT  STOVS  OR  GbRXNUOUSR 

PLANT8.^1st  Priifl^  Mr.  May,  gaidener  to  Mra,  lAwrence,  of  Ealing-park,  for  the 
following  plants : 

Apbelexis  pdrpiirsa  gnadifiMS.  Oompholobiom  splendens. 

Adenandra  frsgraas.  Izora  coccinea. 

AUnmanda  cathaitica.  Leseheoanltia  biloba  major. 

Azalea  Mlnenra.  formosa. 

Coleonema  rubra.  Ptmelca  spectabUis. 

Clerodendron  fiJlaz.  HendertonL 

Dipladenia  crassinoda.  ■             mirabilia. 

Drscophjllum  gradle.  Poljgala  acuminata. 

Erica  CaYcndishii*  Rondcletia  spcdosa. 

Gompholobium  polymorphum.  Vinca  rosea. 
All  theia  were  of  extraordinary  size  in  formation  and  growth,  ipccimens  of  perfection, 
and  ia  most  profuse  bloom.    In  fact,  they  stand  unequallel 
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2nd  Prize.  Mr.  Green,  gnrdener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobui : 

Apbelexis  macrantba.  Erica  Cavendiabii. 

_. .  purpurea.  Hoya  belk. 

Allamanda  neriifolia*  Ixora  coccinea. 

Acropbyllnm  venosum,  —  crocata. 

Azalea  variegata.  Leacbeoaultia  Bazterii. 

—  prtestantisaima,  formosa. 

— —  coronata.  Polygala  cordifolia. 

Dillwynia  ericafolia.  $  Dalmaiaiana. 

DraeophjllniD  gracile.  _  opporitifolia. 

Erica  Cloweaiana.  Tetratbeca  verticillata. 

TwKLTB  Pklarooniums. — lit  Prize,  Mr.  Turner.  Encbantresa,  Magnet,  Mocbanna, 
Narcinus,  Virgin  Queen,  Magnificent,  Rowena,  Rosamond,  Gannymedo,  Constance,  Cen- 
turion, and  Alonza. 

2nd,  Mr.  Dobson.  Star,  Purpurea,  Harriet,  Incomparable,  GoTsmor,  LoTeliness, 
Chloo,  Vanguard,  Gertrude,  Emily,  Empress,  and  Commander. 

Amateurs. — let  Prize,  Mr.  Holder.  Star,  Lord  Gougb,  Gulielma,  Forget  Me  Not, 
Beauty  of  Montpelier,  Village  Maid,  Constance,  Narcissus,  Alderman,  Noiab,  Maid  of 
Pertb,  Centurion,  and  Magnificent. 

2nd  Prize,  Mr.  Cairigan ;  8rd  Prize,  Mr.  Robinson.  Eacb  bafl  some  of  tbo  Tsrietiea  as 
tbo  above  collections,  and  tbe  following  additional  kinds  were  sbown  in  tbeir  collections  ; 
viz.,  Ajax,  Prince  of  Orange,  Painter  improved,  Ganymede,  Little  Nell,  Princeu  Royal^ 
Conspicnum,  Rowena,  Pearl,  Flying  Dutcbman,  and  Exactum.  Tbere  were  also  shown 
Cyntbia,  Corinne,  Optimum,  Astrs,  Beatrice,  Dobsoni. 

Pelargoniums  cxbibited  on  July  9tb :— Private  growers,  Itt  Prize,  Mr.  Borbam, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Maddeford,  of  Staines  Villa.  Ajsic,  Pearl,  Alonza,  Constance,  Mont 
Blanc,  Magnificent,  Star,  Norab,  Rowena,  Centurion,  Conspicnum,  and  Rosamond. 

2Dd  Prize,  Mr.  Robinson.  Ariadne,  Old  Story,  Pulebrum,  Opbelia,  Novelty,  Butterfly, 
Lord  Mayor,  Rosamond,  Mocbanna,  Constance,  Salamander,  and  Rowena. 

Dbalers. — Mr.  Turner.  Optimum,  Old  Story,  Exactum,  Montdtb,  Ajax,  Alonza, 
Plantagenet,  Esther,  Dobsoni,  Rosa,  Cristine,  and  EUse. 

2nd  Prize,  Mr*  Dobson.  Ganymede,  Ajax,  Star,  Magnificent,  Commander,  Rosa, 
Jupiter,  Loveliness,  Margina^m,  Exhibitor,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Ambassador. 

Fancy  Pklarooniums,  June  11  tb. — ^Dealers,  1st,  Mr.  Turner.  Madame  Rosatii, 
Anais,  Delicatom,  Caliban,  Richard  Cobden,  and  Erubesoens.  2nd,  Mr.  Ambrose,  Msg- 
num  Bonum,  Figaro,  Triumphant,  Jenny  lAnd,  Defiance,  Reine  deFran^ais. 

Privatk  Growers. — 1st,  Mr.  Smith.  Defiance,  Alboni,  Hero  of  Surrey,  Jenny 
Lind,  Empress,  and  Advancer. 

2nd,  Mr.  Miller.  Odette,  Richard  Cobden,  Modestum,  Emma,  Triumphant,  and 
Erubesoens. 

3rd,  Mr.  Robinson.  Fairy  Queen,  Gipsy  Queen,  Princess  Galitzii,  Advancer,  Delica* 
tum,  and  Statiaskii. 

Exhibited  July  9tb. — Dealers,  Ist,  Mr.  Turner.  Miranda,  Delieatum,  Electra,  Madame 
Rosati,  Jenny  Lind,  Richard  Cobden. 

2nd,  Mr.  Gkines.  Hero  of  Surrey,  Vandyke,  Lucy,  Advancer,  Celestial,  and  Hulti- 
flonim. 

3rd,  Mr.  Ambrose.  Defiance,  DeUeatnm,  Perfection,  Madame  Sontag,  Erubesoens, 
and  Barbette. 

Private  Growers.— 1st,  Mr.  Robinson.  Fairy  Queen,  Richard  Cobden,  Celestial, 
Delieatum,  Perfection,  and  Princess  Galitzen. 

2nd,  Mr.  Miller.  Orestes,  Formossissimum,  Queen,  Richard  Cobden,  Caliban,  and 
Princess  Galitzen. 

(7*0  he  eotUmued  in  omr  neai,) 

Lapaqerba  RoflBA.-^A  plant,  splendidly  in  bloom,  was  exhibited  at  the  Hortieultural 
Society*s  garden  on  July  11th.  Mr.  Selkirk,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Myers,  Esq.,  Porters, 
near  Bamet,  who  brought  it,  states,  **  The  plant  was  grown  in  tbe  plant-stove,  where  for 
the  last  three  years  it  has  never  failed  to  flower  beautifully ;  and  when  fifteen  or  sixteen 
blossoms  are  in  perfection  at  one  time  (as  we  have  had  it)  tbe  effioct  is  very  striking. 
Another,  planted  in  the  border  of  tbe  plant'Stove  last  year,  has  made  a  shoot  twenty  fset 
long,  and  is  now  in  flower,  trained  up  the  rafter.  We  find  it  grow  best  in  pnre  kaf-moM, 
with  plenty  of  pieces  of  wood,  in  a  state  of  decay,  mixed  wiUi  the  mould,  and  the  plant 
kept  **  well  up''  in  the  pot  or  border. 
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On  thb  Formation  of  Oratsl  Walksl^As  %  eoantry  nilMcribor,  I  tm,  with 
laanj  othen  of  jour  rabacriben,  much  obliged  to  Q.  B.  N.  fdr  hit  remarks,  in  the  kst 
month*!  Number,  on  the  formttion  of  Gravel  Walka,  and  hiB  information  relatiTe  to  €U»> 
Limea.  O.  B.  N.  would  further  oblige  your  readers  by  giving  us  information  as  to 
what  Oa§-Lime  exactly  is  ?  Is  it  the  refuse  of  lime  after  used  at  gas-works  T— or  what  t 
Likewise,  as  to  the  ikieknest  of  his  coat  of  (3as-Lime ;  also  of  the  gravel  lud  upon  that 
coat  ?'—A  Cowafy  SubtcriUr. 

Plan  tor  a  Border  of  Flowbrs. — ^In  the  establishment  where  I  am  gardener, 
there  is  a  flower-border  in  front  of  a  west-aspected  wall  (fruit-trees  are  trained  against  it) 
which  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  yards  long.  Along  the  front  of  the  border  there  is  a 
gravel  walk,  six  feet  broad,  which  is  separated  from  the  border  by  a  grass  veige,  one  foot 
wide.  The  border  at  the  north  end  is  twelve  feet  broad,  and  at  the  soath  end  five  feet, 
regularly  widening  along  from  south  to  north.  Near  the  middle  of  the  wall  there  is  a 
wilk  from  the  east  to  t^  walk  in  front  of  the  border,  which  is  six  feet  wide,  a  gate  being 
placed  in  the  wall.  The  length  of  the  border  from  the  side  of  this  gate-entrance  to  the 
north  end  is  sixty-two  yards,  and  from  the  same  to  the  south-end  is  fifty-five  yards.  At 
present  it  is  an  entire  border,  filled  with  greenhouse,  hardy  herbaceous,  and  annual  plants. 
My  worthy  employer,  however,  requires  me  to  make  this  border  into  small  beds,  each  bed 
to  contain  only  one  wort  ot  showy  flowers.  Now  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  reader 
hereof  would  give  me  a  slcetch  of  the  best  form  of  beds  for  this  space.  The  space  between 
the  beds  may  be  grass  or  gravel.  If  the  latter,  what  plants  would  be  host  for  an  edging  to 
the  beds?  An  early  attention  to  the  favour  solicited  will  confer  a  great  kindness  on — 
A  Brother  Gardener^  m  Gleucettenhirs, 

P.S.  The  sketch  may  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  Larkfield-lodge,  Richmond,  London. 

Ambrican  Ai«ob. — ^A  beautiful  specimen  of  tliis  plant  is  now  bunting  into  bloom  in 
the  Italian  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  at  Plymouth.  It  is  now  nearly  as 
high  as  the  orange  conservatory,  but  it  is  expected  to  roach  about  thirty  feet  when  it  is  at 
its  full  growth.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  about  one  hondred  years  old,  and  there  are  about 
thirty  spikes  of  flowers  coming  into  blossom. 

Rbpairino  Gutta  Pbrcha  Tubb. — ^Let  the  part  where  the  hole  is  be  heated  by 
holding  it  before  a  flre,  or  in  hot  water.  Take  a  piece  of  gutta  peroha,  old  piping,  shoo 
sole,  or  a  small  bit  of  new,  and  let  this  piece  be  heated  too,  then  patch  up  the  hole  with  it. 
Solder  k  vp,  if  you  like  to  do  so.     A  PraetUumer. 

To  Dbstroy  Black-bbbtlbs. — Take  a  lime-stone,  pour  a  little  water  thereon,  and 
nfler  it  becomes  pulverised  place  the  powdered  lime  within  reach  of  them,  and  they  will 
soon  perish. 

Trbatmbnt  of  Lbschbnaultias. — ^I  have  grown  the  L.  formosa  and  other  species 
with  unparalleled  success  by  pursuing  the  following  particulars: — Compost.  Light  peat  soil, 
in  a  rough,  fibroit*  condition,  to  which  is  added  one- third  of  sharp  silver>sand,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal,  and  a  liberal  drainage  of  crocks.  PoiHn^.  The  middle  of 
the  ball  is  as  high  as  the  rim  of  the  pot,  but  it  slopes  from  the  stem  to  the  side ;  so  that  I 
have  half  an  inch  hollow  inside  the  rim,  to  reuin  a  due  supply  of  water.  I  always  give  as 
much  water  at  once  as  will  sink  through  the  whole  ball  of  compost,  and  do  not  water 
again  till  quite  dry.  To  keep  it  saturated  with  wet,  would  soon  destroy  the  plant ;  thus 
especial  care  is  paid  in  watering  from  the  first  of  November  till  the  middle  of  Mareh.  I 
keep  the  plants  during  winter  in  a  dry  and  well-ventilated  neenhouse,  and  have  them  very 
near  the  glass.  In  summer  I  have  them  in  a  ptt-firame,  allowing  them  the  entire  open  air, 
but  shade  them  for  about  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  from  the  sun ;  if  not  thus 
shaded,  the  foliage  turns  brown.  I  sprinkle  them  overhead  morning  and  evening,  during 
spring  and  summer,  with  soft  water.  They  relish  this  admirably.  They  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  green-fly,  at  the  under  side  of  Uie  leaves ;  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  one,  I 
pat  the  plut  under  a  close  hand-glass,  and  fumigate  powerfully.  This  attention  is  repeated 
three  or  more  times  during  the  growing  period  of  the  year.  1  find,  too,  dipping  the  plants 
overhead  in  strong  tobacco  liquid  answers  equally  well.  No  plants  are  more  beautiful  than 
these  when  properly  grown,  and  in  profuse  Uoom,  1  keep  the  plants  bush^  by  a  constant 
attention  in  stopping  the  leading  shoots  to  induce  laterals. — R.  Evans,  JAverpooL 

Standard  Rosb-Trbbs. — I  offer  to  the  lovers  of  standard  roses  a  little  plan  of  my 
own.  It  has  succeeded  admirably.  An  artificial  prop  to  standard  roses  is  unsightly,  and 
is  both  exposed  to  decay  in  the  run  of  time,  and  to  disasters  from  the  raging  of  the  wintry 
blast    In  order  to  do  without  this  prop,  plant  three  standard  roses  (the  longer  the  stem 
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iht  better)  In  «a  eqaOnlea^  triengle.  If  «i  t  alDp^  one  lit  mol^  V  Un^  Uiui  tlie 
ddOT  tviD.  Tbef  mtjr  be  f«Mi  6  to  1 4  inchei  i^tirt.  ^rinff  tl*  fttemt  logetiier  at  the  toi>, 
aad  bon  %  hok  tkron^  etch  of  Ibem, » lUtle  Ulow  where  ther  bare  bees  ^ud^adll  thai 
throogb  these  helee  threed  a  copper  wire,  euijh  •■  it  used  for  loda-water  Mtlee,  ^n^.bnog 
the  heede  of  the  thioe  planU  quite  eloee  tegetber,  aekinf  tiio  ende  of  the  ^iHc^  AAt.  J^ 
it  all.  Yott  htvo  here  afreup  m  firm  and  elrovg  that  it  ean  never  bnak  dotroi  or  ever 
require  an  artifieial  support  X  made  fogr  groapa  laat  autuns.  They  are  now  in  titp 
hbw,  and  ate  much  admired*  Charles  WatehtoH.  WalUm  HqU^  near  Wkk^fidd^ 
{Gardener^s  Ckrtnu/de,) 

Bkoohiab. — The  nnltitudes  who  admire  tho  beavtifal  Begoniaa,  which  everj  winter 
grace  the  itoree  hero,  surely  can  have  no  idea  that  they  are  nearly  aa  easily  managed  «a 
a  Pelaigouium,  or  we  ihink  they  would  bo  oftener  met  with  in  colleetiona  than  tbej  are  i 
aueh,  howerer,  is  the  fi^t.  After  they  have  done  flowering,  they  are  removed  from  the 
houaea  to  a  aution  at  thohoHogi  of  a  jfw  ^ilb  waUi  wheie,  tbov  aroi  allowed  to  diy  aad 

When  that  if  over,  wMch  ia  about  thif  tilno,  they  are  takei 


havB  a  seaaon  of  rest  When  that  it  over,  wMch  ia  about  thif  tilno,  they  are  taken  in 
hand,  ahifked,  and  placed  in  a  pit,  where,  after  thoy  have  started,  they  are  cut  back  a  Utile, 
and  then  grown  on  to  bo  rsady  for  the  etovea  in  winter.  The  chief  point  In  their  tioat> 
aont  is  doubtleai  the  drying  and  reating  in  summer;  for  without  these  they  would  never 
flower  BO  well  aa  they  do. — Mtmorandum  q^  ifofiwukural  Society  §  Chirdm, 

RoSBS  FROM  CuTTiNoe. — Propagation  by  cnttinga  may  be  performed  with  aucoess  all 
through  the  growing  season.  As  soon  as  the  forced  plants  have  bloomed,  the  shoots  taken 
off  (when  pruning  for  a  seeond  bloom)  may  bo  cut  to  a  joint  with  two  or  three  ey«,  aUow* 
ing  the  leaves  to  reoMtn  on  all  excepting  the  bottom  eye  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil. 
About  six  of  these  cuttings  pilaoed  round  a  4.indi  pol^  in  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  will  be  eoflleiont  They  should  bo  plaeed  firmly  in  the  pota,  and  aftorwaids 
well  watered  through  a  fine  rose,  then  plunged  whore  they  will  have  a  nodoiato  bottom- 
heat,  and  be  shaded  from  the  mid>day  sun.  In  a  few  weeks,  when  rooted,  they  may  be 
potted  separately  into  8-inch  pota,  and  gndnally  hardened  off.  The  same  soil  may  bo  vaed 
aa  before,  but  broken  up  fine,  or  sifted,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  aand.  Onltiogs  will 
auiko  through  the  anmmer,  and  at  any  period  when  the  young  wood  eaa  be  obtatnod  well 
ripened.  They  may  he  takoa  as  late  aa  September,  hot  muat  then  remain  in  the  cuttiqg- 
pots  during  winter,  and  be  potted  off  early  in  spring. 

Taking  Imprrsbions  op  Lea vrs.— Having  aeen,  a  few  wceka  ago,  in  your  valnable 
paper,  a  recipe  for  taking  impressions  of  leavea,  allow  mo  to  forward  you  the  followUig, 
which  may  he  new  to  soma,  and  which  I  have  Xonod  to  anawer  very  well  :-<»Take  half  a 
sheet  of  fine-wove  paper,  and  cover  the  surface  with  sweet  oil ;  after  it  has  stood  a  minute 
or  two,  rub  off  the  superficial  oil,  and  hang  the  paper  in  the  air  to  dry.  When  aufiSciently 
dry,  move  the  paper  slowly  over  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  till  it  is  perfoctly  black. 
I*y  the  leaf  on  it,  place  a  piece  of  clean  paper  over  it,  and  rub  it  equally  with  the  finger 
for  about  half  a  minute.  Then  take  up  the  leaf,  and  lay  it  on  the  paper  or  scrap-book 
where  it  is  deaired  to  have  the  impression.  Cover  it  mth  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and, 
on  repeating  the  robbing,  the  representation  of  the  plant  will  appear  about  equal  to  an 
OQgraving.  The  aame  piece  of  black  paper  will  serve  for  a  great  number  of  impressions. 
A  small  piece  of  the  Uavallia  canariease  looks  beautiful  when  done  in  this  way.— Guil- 

LAUMB. 

Nrw  Annuals  in  thr  Horticultural  Socibtt's  Qarrri. — Of  row  Annnala,  of 
which,  and  of  the  dder  kinda,  tho  Soeiety  has  formed  a  new  oattecthm,  the  folloaing 
have  flowered^  and  aoe  really  vory  good ;  vis.,  ColUnaia  moUicoloe,  SiUao  pendok  alba, 
a  pnfiiao  flowerar,  dwac^  aad  very  handsome ;  Yeoidiom  ezimium,  with  largo  MarigtAd- 
Ulm  flowen ;  a  white  variety  of  Nolana  grandiflora ;  Cenia  tarbinata,  a  white  eort^  and 
C.  t  formooa,  a  yellow  kind,  which  oflhr  fiiir  to  be  very  naefixl  plaats,  prodneiRg,  whoa 
grown  in  tufts  like  Chamomile,  a  very  good  eflbet,  and  bontiaaiag  on  in  bloseans  until  tho 
plants  have  become  so  eochauated  aa  to  bo  unable  to  throw  up  morei  Ferilla  Kankinensis 
iiao  not  flowered  yet ;  it  looks  aa  if  it  would  bo  worth  growing  for  the  colour  of  iu  foliage 
•lono,  whidi  somewhat  reiemblea  that  of  puiple  Orach,  but  darker.  The  scarlet,  or  rather 
brilliant  crimaon  Linum,  is  certainly  a  charming  flower ;  but  the  planta  appear  to  he  very 
delicate,  and  diflicult  to  manage  well.  Only  one  or  two  have  aa  yet  been  planted  out,  aad 
therefore  little  can  be  said  of  ite  out-door  appearance ;  hot  ita  great  beauty  makes  it  well 
worth  attention  aa  a  pot  plant  Trop»olum  shuurmanianum,  a  straw-coloured  kind, 
ftreaked  with  red,,ia  pretty,  as  is  alao  tho  white  Escholuia,  a  sort  whidi  is  vezy  neat 


•Wiring  in  llw  vinl :  inJ  when  Lhe  Milumii  co 
The  bright  red  hcrrin  nf  the  mountain  nih. 
WliK  pinei  enough  in  winter  to  look  gmn. 
Add  ahow  that  taaictklni  livet." — Southicv. 
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SANDERSONIA  AURANTIACA.— THE  GOLDEN 

FWWEKED. 
This  very  ne«,  hwidaome  floirering-plant  belong  to  the  ti7y  tribe, 
mid,  «s  our  readers  will  perceive  hy  Uie  flowers,  its  aflSnUy  is  wiili  the 
Frititlaria  section.  It  is  ■  nRtive  of  South  America,  and  flourishes  in 
the  greenhouse,  rIso  planted  out  in  the  open  border  in  May,  in  a  warm 
situation,  taking  them  up  after  blooming,  similar  to  what  la  done  with 
the  Tigridias,  &c. 

Perhaps  all  our  readers  know,  as  well  as  admire,  the  lorely  spring- 
flowering  plant,  FritHlaria  meleagrit,  bearing  its  beautiful,  nodding 
flowers,  chequered  with  purple  and  white,  or  purple  and  yellow.  It  is 
"  for  this  peculiarity  "  that  it  has  been  named  FriliUaiy,  from  fritillm, 
a  draught  or  chess-board.  Nevertheless,  fritillvt  is  not  the  board,  bnt 
the  dice-box.  Its  specific  name  is  from  Meleagria, "  Guinea  Fowl,"  as 
rhe  flowers  of  some  of  the  varieties  are  mottled  or  spotted  like  the  feathers 
nf  the  Ouinea-fowl,  and  hence  Gerarde  named  them,  in  1587,  Turkey- 
lien  or  Guinea-hen  flowers.  It  and  its  varieties  are  natives  of  must  of 
the  European  countries,  and  are  generally  found  growing  in  humid  mea- 
dows. It  has  many  familiar  English  names,  such  as  Chess-board  flower, 
Turkey-hen  flower,  Guinea-hen  flower,  Chetjuered  Daffodil,  Lily  of  llie 
d«ll,  and  Snake's-head ;  from  which  last  uame  a  meadow,  where  it  grew 
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plentifully^  between  Kew  and  Mortlak^,  is  eaUed  BnakeVhead  Meadow. 
Gerarde  informs  us,  **  they  are  greatly  esteemed  for  beautifying  our 
gardens,  and  the  bosoms  of  the  beautiful  ladies."  Soon. after  this  lower 
was  thus  brought  iiito  particular  notice,  the  fields  of  Spain>  Portugal, 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  Germany  were  successfully  searched  for  yarietiee, 
and  were  sent  to  ornament  the  gardens  of  our  ancestors  in  Great 
Britain.  About  seventy  years  ago  it  was  discovered  growing  in  a  wBd 
state  in  England,  near  Kew,  and  in  Mawde-fields  near  Bislop  Common. 

Parkinson  observes,  that  it  was  first  named  Nardsaus  CaparoniuSy  in 
honour  of  Noel  Capron,  an  apothecary  at  Orleans,  who  first  took  this 
plant  into  garden-protection  and  ornament,  and  was  shortly  afler  per- 
secuted and  murdered  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Thus  it  ii^ 
scarcely  possible  to  see  the  chequered  flowers  of  the  Fritillary,  without 
contemplating  that  the  events  of  our  private  lives  are  not  more 
chequered  than  those  of  nations,  and  in  floral  language  this  flower  is 
placed  as  the  emblem  of  persecution  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  have  a 
situation  in  all  gardens,  as  a  inemento^  *'  tiiat  by  persecuting  of  others 
we  lessen  our  own  portion  of  happiness.'' 

To  this  very  interesting  group  of  flowers  the  beautiful  one  we  now 
flgure  belongs,  and  ranks  as  a  most  valuable  acquisition  thereto.  Who 
can  look  into  these  ever-multiplying,  mysterious  beauties  without  having 
his  mind  enlightened,  and  his  admiration  increased  towards  the  Omni- 
potent Being, 

"  Whoso  snn  exalt i, 
Whoso  breath  peifiinict,  and  wboRc  pencil  pninta 
The  fiiiillary  ?" 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Abies  bracteata.  Bractkated  Silver  Fir. — A  beautiful 
Califorhian  species,  first  discovered  growing  on  the  Andes  of  St. 
Lucia  by  Dr.  (Coulter ;  Mr.  David  Douglas  also  met  with  it  at  an 
elevation  of  C,00()  feet,  on  the  Californian  mountains,  of  latitude 
36°  north.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  failed  in  bringing  home  perfect 
seeds,  but  Mr.  Lobb,  the  collector  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  now  living  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  nursery.  Mr. 
Lobb  says,  "This  beautiful  and  singular  tree  forms  here  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornament  of  the  arborescent  vegetation.  On  the  western  slopes, 
towards  the  sea,  it  occupies  the  deep  rannes,  and  attains  the  height  of 
120  to  150  feet,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter;  the  trunk  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow ;  the  lower  branches  decumbent ;  the  branches 
above  are  numerous,  short,  and  thickly  set,  forming  a  long  tapering 
pyramid  or  spire,  which  gives  to  the  tree  that  peculiar  appearance  which 
is  not  seen  in  any  other  of  the  Pinus  tribe.  When  standing  far  apart, 
and  clear  from  the  surrounding  trees,  the  lower  branches  fVequently  reach 
the  ground,  and  not  a  portion  of  the  trunk  is  seen  from  the  base  to  the 
top."     The  cones  are  particularly  singular,  bemg  covered  with  numerous 
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leng  DUrrow  apwesi  finng  eMot,  whkb  i^ve  them  a  sinking  appeaiMoe* 
— Figand  in  ilo#.  Map.  4740. 

BftAVOA  tfsiciifiPi^oftA,  THE  TwiN-F];owKRBD,-^It  belongf  to  the 
natural  order  AmaryllidacQea,  iutrodneed  from  Valladolid  and  MieieiacaQ 
in  Mexico,  where  it  was  diseovered  growing  on  the  mountaioBi  and  was 
tent  to  8ir  Chariea  Lemon  from  the  Real  del  Monte  mines  by  Mr. 
Bepper.  It  is  a  plant  easily  cultivated  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  growing 
about  a  foot  high  and  produdng  an  upright  raceme,  bearing  about 
twenty  flowers,  produced  in  pairs,  drooping,  each  about  an  inch  sml  a 
half  in  length,  tubular,  of  a  bright  orange-red. — ^Figured  in  Boi»  Mt^, 
4X41. 

EniTHROCHiTON  Brazilibmss. — A  palm*tika  plant»  belonging  to 
the  Pentandria  class,  growing  in  its  native  habitat  about  ten  feet  in 
height,  erect  and  unbrancheo,  having  a  tuft  of  long  leathery  leaves  $t 
the  top.  The  flowers  ave  produced  on  peduneles  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  having  about  ten  flowers  on  each.  The  calyx  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  bright  red,  which  contrasts  well  with  the 
large  white  silver-shaped  corolla  of  three  inches  across.  It  requires 
the  heat  of  a  stove  and  is  veiy  ornamental,  blossoming  nearly  all  the 
year  round. -^-Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.  4742. 

8oHinRiA  Mexican A.-^A  very  handsome  species,  closely  allied  to 
G4mcinia  and  Aehimmet,  h9ingt  "in  flower"  like  the  former,  and  ''in 
growth "  like  the  latter.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  G^dens  at 
Kew  by  Frederick  Seheer,  Esq.,  who  received  them  from  Chihuahua,  a 
northern  state  of  Mexico,  in  1850,  from  J.  Potts,  Esq.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  profusi<m,  each  one  being  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
across  the  face,  with  a  wide  throat,  similar  in  form  to  the  weli*known 
Aehimenes  tmUHJIora,  but  much  larger ;  the  colour  is  bright  plum,  with 
a  light  throat,  very  distinct  and  fine.  The  foliage  is  very  fine,  green  on 
the  upper  side  and  brown  underneath.  This  will  no  doubt  become  a 
great  favourite  in  oar  stoves  when  more  generally  known. — Figured  in 
BoL  Mag.  4743. 

Berbbris  coNciNNA.  The  nbat  Bbrbbery. — A  pretty  species 
of  this  handsome  genus,  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  who  gathered 
seeds  of  it  from  small  bushes,  which  he  found  growing  in  the  Lacben 
valley  of  Sikkim-Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  from  12,000  to  13,000 
feet.  It  is  now  flourishing  in  the  open  border  at  the  Boyal  Gardens  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  neat^growing  spreading  bush,  of  about  2^  feet  in  height, 
with  small  handsome  foliage,  a  shining  deep  green  above,  and  snowy- 
white  below.  The  flowers  are  numerously  produced  on  the  brani^es, 
singly,  light-yellow,  globose. — Y'lgwred  in  Botanical  Magazine,  4744. 

HjEManthtts  pxjnicbus,  the  showy  (N.  Order,  Amaryllidacoea). — 
The  Rev.  —  Rouper,  of  Wichall,  near  Brighton,  sent  bulbs  of  this 
handsome  plant  from  Natal,  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  where,  in  a 
liiool  frame,  it  has  recently  flowered.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  H.  puniceus ;  but  it  is  a 
larger  growing  plant,  and  its  flowers  are  in  proportion.  From  the 
large  bulb  arises  a  stout  *'  inuch- spotted,**  cylmdrical  stem,  and  from 
near  the  centre  arises  the  stout,  long-erect  spotted  flower*  stalk*  which 
terminates  in  a  tuft  of  leaves,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  "  large 
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umbel "  of  numerous  long,  namiw,  ktnoe-'riiaped,  or  ihyead^Uka  flower«» 
of  a  rich  orange-sctrlet  colour.  The  beaulifully'«fM)tt6d  aUik»,  and 
singular  rich-coloured  flowers  render  the  pknt  very  handaonte^ — 
Figured  in  Botanical  Magtuine,  4745. 

Cyclamen  africanuh  (Synonymes,  C.  NeapoUtanum,  C.  macra4 
phyllum). — This  handsome,  noble  species  grows  abundantly  in  Algiew^ 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  lieart-shape^l, 
8  inches  long  by  6  inches  broad,  and  handsomely  marbkd  with  dark 
and  light  greens.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  long  stalks,  each  blos- 
som being  2  inches  across,  of  a  beautiful  rose,  with  a  carmine  centre, 
and  several  spots  of  white  around  the  eye.  It  is  a  magnificent  species, 
each  plant  bearing  from  fonr  to  a  dozen  blossoms,  which  are  usually 
produced  through  autumn,   winter,   and  spring.  —  E^red   in  Van 

Hontte's  Piare, 

Passiflora  DjBCAiBNBANA.-~This  iiiagniiceDt  flowering  Pasaiflora 
has  recently  attracted  much  attention  on  the  Continent  It  is  belong*^ 
ing  to  that  section  of  Pasrifloraa  in  which  are  P.  alata,  and  P*  ^iisdran- 
grulBris ;  but  it  far  exceeds  either  of  these,  or  any  other  Passiflora,  in 
the  size  and  splendour  of  its  flowers.  Its  foliage  and  general  appear- 
ance  is  like  the  P.  alata,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  hybrid  between 
that  species  and  P.  quadrangukris.  Each  flower  is  b  inches  aoioas,and 
lK>th  the  Ave  broad  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  five  broad  petals  are  of  a  nob 
ixMy*crimson,  and  the  inside  nectarium  is  con^iosed  of  a  multitude  of 
thread-Hke  fibres ;  the  exterior  "long  ones"  hare  a  white. ground,  and 
each  has  twenty  or  more  bars  of  red,  blue,  and  white^  producing  a 
beautiful  chequered  appearance ;  around  the  base,  too,  of  the  nectarium 
there  is  a  broad  crimson  rim.  It  is  a  magnificent  blooming  plaAl» 
flowering  very  freely,  grows  rapidly,  and  is  highly  entitled  to  a  fJace  in 
every  stove,  warm  greenhouse,  or  conservatory.  —Figured  in  Van 
Hontte's  Flore,  848. 

PiTCAiRNiA  KUBiGSNA  (N.  O.  BrtMneliaeesB^  or  "Pine  Apple 
Plants").— A  native  of  the  Columbian  Mountains,  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  leaves  are  king,  smooth, 
Innee-shaped.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  n  terminal,  pyramidal- 
shaped  head,  having  fifty  or  more  in  each  raoemo.  A  single  blossom  is 
about  3  inches  long,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  rich  orange  and 
sulphur  colours,  the  upper  half  of  a  beautiful  rich  carmine.  It  is  ^9^^ 
handsome,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  stove.  M,  Linden,  nursery* 
man,  Brussels,  possesses  this  fine  species,  in  whose  establishmeot  it  has 
flowered.— ^Figured  in  Van  Hontte's  Flore^  847« 


CULTURE  OF  CINERARUS,  WITH  A  UST  OF  A  PEW 

CHOICE  KINDS. 

BY    MR.  JOHN    BURLKY,   OF    WRLUNGTON    NURSBRY,   ST.  J0HN*8   WOOD,    LONDON. 

This  early  spring^flowering  plant  is  become  quite  a  favourite  mritJi  all 
lovers  of  flowers,  and  especially  with  those  tliat  require  early  ones  in 
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th«}r  gfeenhottMS  And  oonstrvAtoii^s.  The  almost  endless  vnriety  of 
colours  Had  theh*  easy  mode  of  cultare  combined,  make  them  still  more 
valuable  to  those  -who  delight  in  Tarious  coloured  masses  of  flowers 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  The  present  month  being  a  very 
desituble  time  of  the  year  to  procure  plants  required  for  exhibiting  in  the 
connng  spring,  or  ^mt  decorating  the  greenhouse,  &c.,  I  am  induced  to 
offer  for  the  perusal  of  the  readers  a  few  hints  on  their  general  colture, 
the  soil  required,  and  the  best  mode  of  propagating  them  by  seeds  and 
cuttings. 

Soii..^-The  best  fer  them  is  one^third  maiden  loam,  and  one^third 
rotten  dung,  decayed  to  mould,  and  one-third  leaf- mould,  sand,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  yellow  loam.  The  above  materials  must  be  well  mixed 
tbgether,  and  used  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible.  The  pots  should 
l>e  washed  clean  before  used,  as  nothing  can  be  more  baueAil  to  the 
heiilth  and  growth  of  the  plants  if  this  is  not  duly  attended  to. 
Supposing  the  plants  are  now  of  good  size,  and  well  filled  with  roots, 
they  shonld  at  once  be  shifted  into  larger ;  and  great  care  should  be 
takefi  in  their  various  stages  of  growth  that  they  do  not  get  pot-bound, 
fof  dit«ctly  this  is  the  case  the  leaves  become  sickly  and  pale,  and 
genetaHy  the  green  fly  then  attacks  them,  and  the  plant  starts  for  bloom 
piematmrely.  There  are  certain  varieties  for  early  bloomng  that  are 
paitienkrly  adapted  for  it ;  those  varieties  of  course  would  suffer  by 
being  allowed  to  get  pot<-bound,  as  the  blooms  of  those  would  be  in 
perfection  beibt^  such  liability  from  growth  or  hot  weather. 

The  best  place  for  growing  Cinerarias  is  in  a  ;/fY  or  frame.  The 
height  required  would  be  just  enough  to  allow  the  flower  stems  to  be 
clear  of  the  sashes  when  in  bloom ;  as  all  are  aware  that  the  nearer 
these  pknte  are  to  the  glass  the  better  will  be  their  general  appeanaice 
and  health.  At  all  seasons  of  their  growth  the  plants  should  have  all 
the  air  possible,  except  when  the  weather  is  severe,  and  wiU  not  admit 
qfso  doing .  In  fine  mild  days  in  winter  the  lights  i^uld  be  taken  off, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it  to  dry  up  damp,  <S^c.,  that  wet 
weather  will  cause  to  take  place.  Should  the  wind  be  blowing  at  any 
time  from  the  east,  the  lights  should  be  slightly  tilted  on  the  aide 
contrary  to  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  as  easterly  dry 
winds  retard  their  growth,  and  cause  them  to  be  mihealthy.  In  the 
winter  a  slight  bank  of  dung  should  be  raised  outside  the  brickwork  of 
the  pit  or  frame,  to  keep  ofl^  frost  at  nights.  When  the  weather  is  very 
severe,  let  a  good  coating  of  straw  and  mats  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
lights,  as  great  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  all  frosty  for  the  leatt 
frost  destroys  these  plants.  In  winter,  when  frosty  weather  continues 
■  for  some  time,  if  the  covering  is  removed  from  the  top  of  the  lights  to 
admit  a  little  sunlight,  if  only  for  an  hour,  it  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
the  plants,  as  long  confinement  in  the  dark  causes  them  to  damp  off ; 
but  this  can  in  k  great  measure  be  subdued,  by  having  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  ground  the  frame  or  pit  is  on  is  well  drained,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  level  with  the  walk  on  the  outside,  there  should  be  placed 
alKmt  three  inches  of  rough  materials,  as  bncka,  crocks  or  ai^  other 
thkig  to  cairy  away  the  water  quickly ;  let  it  be  well  ranyned,  to  he  as 
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solid  as  possible,  tud  on  the  top  of  the  stmt  imish  off  with  a  slight  ooat 
of  coal  ashes,  to  form  an  even  surface  to  place  the  plants  on.  This  will 
be  found  in  winter  to  be  quite  dry,  and  of  coarse  no  damp  will  arise ; 
and  being  protected  from  frost,  no  other  precautions  will  be  found 
necessary  for  their  safe  keeping  in  winter.  If  the  pit  or  frame  be  near 
a  greenhouse,  or  stove  heated  with  hot  waten  and  where  it  will  be 
convenient  to  construct  a  branch-pipe  through  the  pit,  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  above  precautionary  attentions  would  not  be  requisite 
when  sufficient  heat  could  be  turned  on  to  do  the  double  duty  of 
keeping  out  frost  and  damp.  Where  convenient  I  recommend  its 
adoption. 

As  the  plants  come  in  bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  the  grcenhonse 
or  conservatory,  be  kept  shaded,  and  have  plenty  of  air ;  they  will  then 
continue  in  beauty  for  a  long  period.  When  they  have  done  blooming, 
any  variety  that  it  is  intended  to  propagate  from  should  (after  seed 
is  saved  from  it)  be  placed  in  a  frame  in  a  shadv  part  of  the  garden, 
removing  about  an  inch  of  the  top  soil  to  allow  some  fine  fresh  soil  to 
be  placed  around  the  plant  in  its  stead  ;  this  will  be  found  useful  for 
the  young  ofF-shoots  or  suckers,  as  they  break  up  from  the  bottom. 
Watering  at  this  point  of  their  culture  should  be  applied  very  sparingly, 
or  the  plant  will  perish ;  in  fact,  what  I  recommend  them  to  be  placed 
in  a  frame  for,  is  to  preserve  them  at  this  time  from  rain  and  damp.  By 
keeping  them  so  for  a  short  time,  offshoots  will  be  found  to  break  up 
from  the  bottom,  which  must  >be  removed ;  cutting  them  off  in  the 
fresh  mould,  and  as  close  to  the  main  stem  as  possible.  They  will  then 
be  found  to  strike  very  free.  In  preparing  the  cmtting^pot  for  the 
reception  of  these  young  shoots,  let  them  be  well  drained  with  crocks* 
then  some  siftings,  upon  which  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  is  used  for  the 
plants,  only  sifted  finer  and  a  greater  quantity  of  sand  in  it,  upon 
which,  covered  with  a  coat  of,  say  about  half  an  inch  thick,  to  prevent 
the  cuttings  from  damping  off.  After  inserting  the  cuttings,  gi\'e  them 
a  slight  watering,  and  when  well  drained,  place  the  pot  under  a  common 
hand-glass  or  frame,  and  let  it  be  kept  close.  Very  little  will  be  required 
to  be  done  to  them  before  they  are  rooted,  except  shading  or  removing  a 
dead  leaf.  Scarcelv  any  water  should  be  given,  as  the  humidity  of  a 
close  frame  is  nearly  sufficient  until  weU  rooted.  When  they  are  rooted* 
put  them  in  small  pots  and  keep  them  close  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
give  a  little  air;  increase  gradually.  Whilst  the  plants  are  youi^ 
they  require  a  little  extra  care,  as  the  mildew  is  apt  to  attack  them ;  if 
so,  immediately  dust  the  parts  affected  with  sulphur.  6reen-fly  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  Cinerarias;  thrips,  too,  sometimes  make  their 
appearance,  but  both  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco,  or 
syringing  over  and  under  with  tobacco^water,  where  fumigating  is  not 
easily  done.  It  wiil  be  nec€$$ary  to  fumigate  two  or  three  nightt  in 
mccessiofiy  (u  the  fir%t  smoHnng  in  general  only  stupifieM  them^  and  the 
next  day  they  are  at  work  again,  and  a  speedy  new  progeny  soon 
appears. 

In  raising  seedling  Cinerarias,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a  plant  as 
dwarf-growing  as  possible  of  each  decided  colour;  they  should  be 
placed  by  themselves  in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  sow  in  pots  or  pansi  as 
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IbUowa:  Let  them  be  drained,  similar  to  those  recommended  for 
cuttii^)  but  on  the  surface  let  some  fine  sandy  soil  be  used,  covering 
the  ^eeda  }igh(jlj  with  the  saq^e,  and  in  a  few  days  the  seedlings  will  be 
np.  Let  them  remain  in  the  pan  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
handled  safely,  when  they  may  be  potted  and  treated  as  before  recom- 
mended  for  cuttings.  Should  any  of  the  seedlings  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  tall  and  rank,  let  them  be  destroyed,  as  they  will  not  have  a  flower 
worthy  of  notice,  and  the  tall  growth,  too,  renders  it  unsightly. 

By  pursuing  the  above  method  of  treatment,  I  am  sure  the  readers  of 
this  article  may  grow  them  to  perfection.  The  above  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  adopted  in  this  Nursery,  and  it  is  generally  known  that  my 
respected  einp^oyers  have  grown,  as  well  as  raised,  the  finest  specimens 
;uia  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  thirty-six  of  the  best  now  out : 

Advancer ^  clear  white  with  blue  edging,  splendid  form,  light  disc, 

Mriliiant,  fine  crimson-carmine,  good,  stln  petal. 

Catharine  Hayes,  white  and  purple,  very  striking  flower. 

Claude  dfelnotie,  fine  rich  plum-colo4red,  fine  form. 

Charles  J}icJcens,  purple-pucc,  large  flower,  first-rate  form. 

Charlotte,  white  and  bright  carmine,  with  extra  fine  (|ualitics. 

Constellation,,  clear  white,  with  a  clear  fine  blue  edging,  extra. 

Conspicua,  pure  white,  fine-formed  flower. 

Criteriont  porcelain  blue  tipped  with  white,  good  form  and  habit. 

7>f<^e  of  ff^ellinfilon,  deep  purple-blue,  rich  colour,  fine  form. 

J^lectra,  violet-purple  with  distinct  light  eye. 

Effipress  Eugenie,  white  with  violet-crimson  edging,  extra. 

Eatelle,  large  white  with  puce  edging,  very  free  bloomer. 

Etoile  de  ^aise,  white  with  a  plum  edging,  fine  form,  extra. 

Garland,  iyhit;e  and  rosy-purpie,  fine  form,  extra. 

John  Bull^  fine  blue,  gooa  flower,  the  best  of  its  colour. 

Kate  Kearney,  the  best  clear  white  self,  fine  form. 

Lablache,  deep  blue,  fine  dwarf  habit,  splendid  flower. 

Lady  Camays,  white,  with  deep  blue  edging. 

Lady  Hume  Campbell,  white  with  a  blue  edging,  good  form. 

Lady  qf  the  Lake,  fine  white  and  lavender,  large  flower. 

Lord  Palmerston,  deep  blue,  dwarf,  and  very  free  bloomer. 

Lord  Stamford,  white,  finely  edged  with  porcelain  blue,  splendi  i 
form  ;  decidedly  one  of  the  best  flowers  yet  raised. 

Marguerite  d^Anjou,  dark  crimson,  maroon  disc,  fine  bold  petal. 

Marianne,  white  and  rosy-crimson,  quite  round,  stiff  petal. 

Mr,  Sidney  Herbert,  shaded  purple,  fine  bold  flower. 

Mrs*  Beeeher  Stowe,  white,  wif h  purple  edging  and  disc. 

Mrs^  Sidney  Herbert,  white  and  CHrminc,  distinct  and  fine. 

Mr,  Seagravc,  good  dark  blue,  extra  good  quality. 

Nonsuch,  crimson  plum,  fine  form,  good  flower. 

Novelty,  damson,  with  light  disc,  large  rich  flower,  extra. 

PicturatOy  clear  white,  with  deep  edging  of  rosy  purple,   lavw^nder 
4iaCf  aplepdid  form  -,  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Prince  Arthur,  scarlet  crimson,  fine  stout  flower,  extra. 

Rosalind,  white,  tipped  with  purple,  grey  disc,  splendid  form. 
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HISTORY  OP  PLOWER-GAMDEXS. 

It  d'i«n  ik4  appear  that  eitbc-r  the  Greeks  or  Romans  iaddlte^  a  Ufle 
fr>r  df/mfn ;  none  at  least  that  would  imp\j  their  harms:  gardnis  set 
apart  for  the  culture  of  these  pleas: n::  ohiects;  or  that  they  ercr 
eud^^roured  to  improve  their  own  wiid  and  indigeoous  phuits,  or 
hn]tfPTU^l  others  from  foreign  countries.  We  can  onij  consider  the 
florid  description  of  the  carden  of  Alcinous  as  the  eflFosion  of  poetry ; 
and  tho^e  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  were  only  Tineyards  vith  grottos, 
alcovei,  and  arbom.  It  is  not,  in  het,  abore  two  eentmies  ago  that 
oar  gardens  were  probably,  in  point  of  taste  as  well  as  of  prodncts, 
eren  inferior  to  those  of  the  Gireks  and  Romans ;  and  for  the  most 
of  theenibellishmcnts  we  now  possess  of  flower-beds,  shmbbenes,  and 
confterratories,  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  countries.  The  nations 
among  whom  a  taste  for  flowers  was  first  diaoovered  to  prrTail  in 
modem  times  were  China,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  regetable 
treaaores  of  the  eastern  world  were  assembled  at  Oonatantnaople, 
whence  thev  pasaed  into  Italy,  Germany,  and  HoUbmI,  and  from  the 
latter  into  fcngland  ;  and  since  botany  has  aaanmed  the  dnracter  of  a 
science,  we  have  laid  the  whole  world  onder  cootrihiition  lor  trees»  and 
shrabi,  and  flowers,  which  we  hare  not  only  made  our  own,  but 
generally  improved  in  beauty  and  rigour.  The  passion  for  flowers 
preceded  that  of  ornamental  gardening,  which  still  continued  to  be 
totally  destitute  of  taste.  The  Dutch  system  of  straight  walks^  enclosed 
by  high  clipped  hedges  of  Yew  or  Holly,  everywhere  prerailedt  and 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths  bloomed  under  the  sheltered  windings  of  the 
"  walls  of  Troy,"  most  ingeniously  traced  in  box. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  ridicule  that  has  been  directed  against  Brown 
an<l  liepton,  we  are  certainly  indebted  to  them,  in  no  smsii  degree,  tor 
expelling  the  HtifT  formality  of  the  Dutch  system  of  ornamental  gar- 
dening,  and  enlarging  our  prospects  by  the  exchange  of  walla  and  high 
trimmed  hedges  for  the  sunk  fence.  But  the  person  who  succeeded  iu 
bringing  us  back  to  the  point  nearest  to  nature  was  Kent.  It  was  he 
who,  as  Walpole  observed,  chastened  and  polished,  not  transformed, 
the  living  landscape.  Where  the  united  plnmage  of  the  ancient  wood 
extended  wide  its  undulating  canopy,  and  stood  venerably  in  darkness, 
Kent  thinned  the  foremost  ranks,  and  left  but  so  many  detached  and 
scAttered  trees  as  softened  the  approach  of  gloom,  and  blended  the 
chequered  light  with  the  thus  lengthened  shadows  of  the  remaining 
columns.  From  this  time  the  taste  in  pleasure-grounds,  shrubbenes, 
and  ornamental  gardening  has  gradually  improved,  and  may  now  be 
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nid  to  have  reached  a  degfee  of  evceUence  in  tbie  iabmd  mtrivaUed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

It  19  tertahi'  that  nd  oaoBtrjr  on  earth  can  hoast  the  aatembhige  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  now  to  be  found  in  Britain.  Most  countries  have  a 
predilection  for  some  particular  plants,  while  all  the  rest  are  dis- 
regarded. In  Turkey,  for  instance,  the  flowers  which,  after  the  Rose, 
are  principally  esteemed,  are  the  Ranunculus  and  Tulip,  the  latter  of 
which  grows  wild  in  the  Levant ;  but  through  accident,  weakness,  or 
disease,  few  plants  acijuire  so  many  tints,  variegations,  and  figures  as 
the  Tulip.  This  gaudy  flower  was  first  cultivated  in  Italy  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  name  of  Tulipa, 
obviously  derived  from  tuliband,  which  in  Turkish  signifies  a  turban. 

(To  be  continued) 


ON  THE  EUPHORBIA  JACQUINIPLORA, 

(OR  FULGENS). 

UY    A    NOBLBMAN*K    FLOWXK-GASDKNRR. 

If  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  plants  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  stoves  of  Great  Britain  within  some  few  years,  not  one  has  pre- 
fitrcnce  to  the  Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora  (or  fuigens) :  the  length  of 
time  the  flowers  oonthiue  expanded,  the  elegant  growth  of  the  plant, 
if  properly  managed,  and  its  very  long  spikes  of  rich  orange^scarlet 
flowers,  give  it  a  decided  pre*eminence  among  stove  plants.  This 
lovely  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico^  and  was  introduced  into  Germany  a 
few  years  ago,  through  Baron  Kerwinski,  and  from  thence  into  Britain 
by  Mr.  Runch. 

CulHvafion.^-'Mix  equal  quantities  of  loam,  peat,  and  rotten  cow 
dung  with  a  little  sand.  If  cow  dung  cannot  be  got,  any  very  rotten 
manure  will  do.  Cuttings  will  strike  very  freely  in  sand.  After 
they  are  struck,  pot  them  off  into  sixty  pots,  and  shift  them  regularly 
as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots.  It  is  very  necessary  to  stop  the 
terminal  shoots  frequently,  otherwise  the  plant  will  grow  very  tall  and 
slender,  and,  as  eardeners  term  it,  be  long-legged.  When  the  pot  is 
full  of  roots  the  plant  will  flower,  even  if  it  be  small ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  if  cultivators  desire  to  have  large  plants,  they  must 
shift  them  frequently  until  they  wish  them  to  display  their  beauteous 
flowers.  It  is  a  chnrmiag  plant  for  winter  and  early  spring  bloom  ;  in 
fact,  by  proper  treatment,  a  succession  can  be  had  all  the  year,  and 
nothing  more  lovely  than  spikes  a  foot  or  more  long  of  its  showy 
brilliant  blossom,  each  flower  nearly  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  It  does 
well  in  a  hot-bed  frame  of  moderate  temperature,  as  well  as  in  the 
stove.  It  may  be  kept  during  winter  in  the  greenhouse,  but  must, 
during  the  season  of  rest,  be  kept  nearly  dry,  and  give  water  when  you 
want  again  to  promote  its  growth. 
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WINDOW-GARDENING.— THE  GENUS  CACTI. 

BY  MR.  J.  KANCHLY  t ANTON. 

4 

Allow  me  once  more,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  lyid  j^re- 
cieux  work,  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  a  lady  botanist  ^ho  is  well- 
known  in  the  world,  not  only  as  a  areat  patron  of  the  science  of  flori- 
culture, but  her  merits  as  a  botanist  stand  unrivalled.  At  this  fair 
member's  request,  I  wish  to  forward  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  above 
magnificent  tribe  of  plants : 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  Cactacese  is  an  extensive  order^  con- 
taining a  vast  many  succulents,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
and  America  appears  to  be  the  exclusive  station  of  this  order.     Ihey 
are  abundant  in  the  tropics,  and  hot,  dry,  exposed  situations  appear  to 
be  their  favourite  resort,  for  which  they  are  pecuHarly  adapted  by  hav- 
ing imperfect  evaporating  pores  on  their  epidermis,  a  circumstance 
which  has  long  been  shown,  that  accounts  for  the  excessively  succulent 
state  of  their  tissue.     These  plants  are   of  various  habits  and  cha- 
racters, but  now   separated   into   several  distinct  genera,  as  Cereus» 
Echinocactus,  Melocactus,  Mamillaria,    Opuntia,    Sx.;  and   by  many 
authorities  the  original  genus  is  entirely  superseded  ;  but  beins;  regarded 
as  the  type  of  a  remarkable  and  large  order,  it  is  thought  by  some  it 
should  be  retained.     It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  contain  but  a  few 
species,  these  being  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  stove  culture,  the 
other  for  the  cool  greenhouse.  The  latter  is  the  section  of  which  \  now 
treat,  being  most  proper  for  window  ornaments,  likewise  better  suited 
for  the  cultivation  they  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
ordained  to  rule  and  govern  domestic  economy,  and  similar  household 
affairs.     In  taking  the  cultivation  of  the  greenhouse  species  and  varie- 
ties under  consideration,  I  observe  they  are  of  the  easiest  possible  cul- 
ture ;  likewise  in  propagation,  as  pieces  taken  from  the  plant  any  time 
during  summer  (the  earlier  the  better)  and  laid  on  a  shelf  or  similar 
place  for  at  least  one  week,  then  planting  them  in  pots  filled  with  piode- 
rately  dry  compost;  the  pot  well-drained,  and  giving  little  or  no  water, 
as  circumstances  may  require,  till  they  are  fully  established  ;  and  should 
the  period  happen  late  in  autumn,  water  must  be  withheld  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  at  which  time  thev  will  require  shifting.     These  plants 
delight  in  a  rich  soil,  composed  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,    and 
reduced  manure,  mixed  up  with  numerous  pieces  of  broken  bone  and 
small  potsherds,  and  a  quantity  of  them  piaped  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  that  an  effective  passage  may  be  secured,  as  all  Cactaceous  plants 
are  very  impatient  of  excessive  moisture.     When  the  plants  have  at- 
tained the  required  maximum  size,  thev  will  require  the  soil  renewed 
once  a  year,  and  to  be  Uberally  watered  during  the  summer  and  grow- 
ing season,  with  a  gradual  reduction  as  the  resting  season  advances, 
and  which  is  the  period  most  precarious,  as  the  plants  during  winter, 
in  sitting-rooms,  acquire  a  very  languid  appearance,  which  the  attendant 
is  often  led  to  conclude  arises  from  want  of  water,  and  consequently 
applies  it,  which  is  most  injurious,  for  at  this  season  the  vital  powers 
are  stopped  ;  the  plants  cannot,  therefore,  toke  up  and  assimilate  that 
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which  is  thiui  rapplukU  Therefore,  if  their  resting  season  is  not 
attended  to  in  due  fotm,  a  production  of  ill-formed  shoots  instead  of 
flowers  will  be  the  result,  if  the  plant  is  not  even  destroyed.  Ck)nse- 
quently  rest  (as  I  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article)  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  sucoessful  bloom.  At  early  spring,  blossom  buds  will  appear, 
and  when  they  have  attained  a  necessary  degree  of  development,  water 
must  be  applied,  commencing  gradually  and  moderately  at  first,  and  the 
flourishing  buds  will  begin  to  swell  rapidly.  Then  an  application,  twice 
a  week,  of  diluted  manure- water,  made  from  sheep  and  pigeon's  dung 
will  be  very  beneficial  at  this  period.  The  plants  become  gross  feeders 
tin  their  petals  begin  to  unfold,  when  the  manure- water  may  be  with- 
held till  after  flowering,  nheii  it  must  be  again  resumed  to  support  the 
rapid  growth  which  then  ensues ;  at  the  completion  of  which  the 
plant  should  be  removed  outside  the  window,  or  in  a  situation  com- 
manding a  Jhdl  mm  to  ripen  their  wood  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  blossom  the  ensuing  year ;  and  by  attending  to  the  last-mentioned 
rule,  the  progress  of  the  plants  will  be  an  uninterrupted  course  of  vigour, 
and  the  resulting  bloom  most  satisfactory.  As  regards  inuring,  many 
of  the  9iwe  species  may,  by  the  above  treatment,  be  brought  to  flourish 
in  the  sitting  or  drawing-room  window,  among  which  is  the  beautiful 
EpiphyUum  iruneatum^  which  plant,  although  under  many  appellations, 
I  here  choose  to  continue  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known — 
(there  are  three  varieties  of  it,  too,  equally  handsome,  namely,  purple, 
rose,  and  flesh-colour).  The  generic  name  Epiphyllum  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  epi,  upon,  and  phyllmit  a  leaf,  in  allusion  to  the  station  of 
the  flowers  upon  the  leaf-like  branches.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
greenhouse  group  is  the  Cereus  speciosissimus,  as  its  generic  name 
implies,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  word  cereusy  signifying  j;/mJi^,  like 
wax  ;  referring  to  the  shoots  of  some  of  the  species  being  easily  bent. 
According  to  many  physiologists,  the  fruits  of  many  of  the  Cacti  are 
extensively  used  as  an  article  of  dessert,  many  of  them  being  similar 
in  properties  to  that  of  currants ;  others  are  valued  as  palliatives  of 
intermittent  fever,  in  consequence  of  their  refreshing  subacid  juice. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

BY   TUB    FORBMAN   OF    A    LONDON    NURSERY. 

On  account  of  the  variety  and  number  of  greenhouse  plants,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  certain  rule,;  not  only 
because  they  are  less  expensive,  and  consequently  more  cultivated,  but 
also  that  our  milder  climates,  are  found  to  produce  plants  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  Torrid  Zones.  Therefore  the  business  of  shifting 
is,  in  general,  a  weighty  concern.  To  be  enabled  to  execute  it  with 
regularity,  every  preparation  should  be  previously  made,  and  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  mould  laid  up  in  a  shed ;  as  well  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  too  wet  for  use  by  sudden  showers,  as  from  getting  too  dry 
by  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  arid  winds,  which  may  be  expected  at  this 
season.  Also  on  wet  days  (if  nothing  more  urgent  is  to  be  done)  let  a 
quantity  of  old  broken  pots  be  made  small,  to  serve  for  draining  the 
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tenderer  aorta;  the  coarse  siflioKs  of  peat  being  suffintni  for  ihe 
stronger  growing  kinds.     Whilst  I  write  aUout  the  general  potting^  1 1 
must  obsenre,  at  any  other  time,  re»pot  wfaea  a  plaat  requires  it. 

Things  being  thus  in  readiness  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May»  the 
general  shifting  should  be  commenced :  in  order  to  which,  let  some  o( 
the  plants  be  carried  to  the  shed,  and  carefully  proceeded  with ;  obaerv-* 
ing,  above  all  things,  not  to  injure  the  roots,  but  gently  to  loosen  them 
with  the  hand  in  such  manner,  that  the  mat  of  roots,  which  is  gene- 
rally formed  on  the  outside,  may  not  remain  entire ;  whereby  they  will 
soon  strike  into  the  fresh  mould  that  encompasses  them ;  Tery  k>ng 
roots  may  be  shortened. 

Greenhouse  plants  for  the  most  part  require  a  considerable  share  oP 
pot  room,  as  many  of  them  are  rery  free  growers ;  but  still  great  cau- 
tion is  necessary,  to  avoid  over  potting  the  tender  weak  growing  kinds. 
When  shifted,  let  them  be  tied  up,  if  requisite,  and  weU  watered.  It 
will  be  also  necessary  to  shade  them  ier  a  ft$w  days  from  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  winds  until  they  are  perfectly  established  a  the  iiresb 
mould.  Any  dead  or  ill-grown  parts  can  now  be  with  pvopriety  cut 
away,  so  as  to  give  the  heads  a  regular  neat  appearance ;  by  observing 
this  process^  it  will  be  found,  that  though  a  temporary  check  may  be 
the  consequence,  they  will  soon  flourish  and  do  much  credit  to  the 
operator  by  their  healthy  appearance  and  progress. 

It  being  mentioned  that  shelter,  and  occasional  shade  is  necessary 
for  a  few  days  when  they  are  first  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  1  mast 
add,  that  should  the  weather  prove  dark  and  doady,  this  work  may  be 
omitted :  however,  if  hot,  sunny  weather  ensue,  it  will  be  indispensably 
necessary ;  and  also,  to  syringe  them  overhead  twice  or  thfiee  a-day 
when  first  potted. 

By  the  end  of  May  it  will  be  time  to  prepare  the  ont-door  depart<^ 
menta  in  which  it  is  intended  the  plants  should-  stand  during  the 
summer  mouths. 

The  most  eligible  situations  for  this  purpose  are  the  north  aspect  of 
vacant  walls  or  hedges,  where  they  will  be  a  little  shaded  from  the 
noonday  suu,  or  between  rows  of  close  hedges,  particularly  planted 
and  solely  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  I  can  by  no  means  espouse 
or  recommend  the  practice  of  setting  them  close  under  the  shade  of 
branches  of  large  trees,  as  the  plants  are  thereby  inevitably  drawn  into 
a  iweak  state  in  a  few  weeks,  and  those  who  adopt  such  situations  are 
not  unfrequently  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  throwing  away 
many  of  perhaps  their  most  rare  plants  every  autumn ;  and  even  those 
that  remain  will  have  a  bad,  unsightly  appearance.  Indeed  shelter 
from  the  vjinds  is  the  great  desideratum,  to  prevent  their  being  upset ; 
for  in  my  opinion  most  greenhouse  plants  are  fond  of  the  warmth  if  the 
auUf  except  when  recently  potted,  provided  their  roots  are  kept 
moderately  moist.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  arid  mountains  of 
the  Cape,  and  there  we  shall  find  tiiem  exposed  to  its  full  glare,  and 
perhaps  without  water  for  months :  their  roots,  however,  can  penetrate 
deeper  there  than  they  can  possibly  do  in  pots,  so  that  life  is  preserved^ 
and  as  soon  as  the  periodical  rains  commence,  they  resume  in  a  very 
little  time  their  verdure,  and  "breathe  their  balmy  fragrance  all  around." 
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'  Some  gardtnerB'  pnetice  is  to  plunge  them  amongst  the  shrubs  and 
flt>wiiT«  St  the  pleasare^ground ;  this  answers  pretty  well  with  the 
strong  growing  kinds»  such  as  myrtles,  geraniums,  coronillas,  &c.,  old 
plants  or  sapemumeraries  that  will  not  be  wanted  to  house  in  the 
autiiiim»  and  e^n  has  a  very  pretty  effect  when  judiciously  done ;  but 
it  will  by  no  means  do  for  the  tenderer  species.  Therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  t^  most  unexceptionable  situations  are  such  as  at  the  same 
time  afiford  a  moderate  portion  of  shade,  and  are  so  situated  as  to  break 
the  force  of  those  strong  gales  which  frequently  blow  in  the  summer 
and  eariy  autumn  months^  and  yet  allow  that  free  mrculation  of  air  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  plants  in  general,  and  at  all  seasons. 
Having  fixed  on  ^e  plaoe  they  are  to  stand,  it  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  weeds,  and  the  hedges,  if  any,  neatly  clipped.  It  should 
then  be  well  rdled,  to  make  it  perfectly  firm  and  level ;  over  it  a  layer  of 
good  lime,  slacked,  and  made  into  the  consistency  of  thick  whitewash, 
mixed  with  gas  tar,  should  be  poured,  and  allowed  to  soak  into  the 
surface:  this  is  a  preventatire  against  worms  getting  into  the  pots, 
which  is  always  injurious  to  the  plants.  When  this  is  dry,  let  about  an 
inch  of  finely-sifled  gravel  or  sand  be  regularly  laid  on  and  firmly  rolled. 

Being  thus  prepared,  the  plants  may  be  brought  out  and  set  regu- 
larly and  level  on  the  surface,  in  whatever  form  may  best  suit  the 
situation,  or  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor.  Even  on  this  subject  a  few 
observations  may  not  he  unneeessary . 

Tketefore,  in  placing  them,  it  should  be  endeavoured  to  give  them  a 
loose,  easy,  but  yet  judicious  manner ;  which  is  by  fkr  more  handsome 
than  the  stiff,  shorn«>iike  front,  admired  by  some :  any  plants  that  may 
be  hk  flower  should  be  pbeed  in  conspicuous  situations,  but  not  so  as  to 
make  the  clump  look  in  the  least  tawdry  ;  simplicity  and  neatness  ste 
the  prindpal  objects  to  be  considered  in  this  as  well  as  the  other 
decorations  of  the  flower-garden.  Another  circumstance  to  be  remem- 
bered is,  that  now  as  their  summer-growth  commences,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  allow  each  plant  suflident  room  to  spread  according  to  its 
natural  habit  of  growing  ;  and  also  to  be  careful  that  the  curious  tender 
sorts  (which  are  frequently  the  most  valuable)  are  not  crowded  by  the 
large  free-growing  kinds.  Indeed  they  should  be  set,  as  well  as  heaths, 
in  a  separate  clump,  as  they  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  interest,  by  being 
confounded  with  large  showy  plants  that  attract  the  eye,  at  the  first 
irlanoe,  from  the  more  delicate  and  minute,  but  to  many  not  less  attract 
live  species. 

Should  the  weather  prove  dry  when  they  are  thus  set  in  their  clumps, 
they  must  be  freely  watered,  particularly  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
has  neariy  ran  his  course*  A  good  washing,  also,  with  an  engine,  or 
syringe,  at  times,  in  the  absenee  of  the  sun,  will  be  of  considerable 
service  to  them ;  but  if  any  individual  plant  should  at  any  time  become 
too  wet,  let  it  be  placed  apart  from  the  rest,  and  not  watered  again  until 
it  evidently  requires  it.  This  is  a  droumstance  which  I  shall  have 
ooeasioa  to  mention  hereafter;  all  that  is  necessarr  now,  for  a  few 
weeks,  is  to  pick  off  dead  or  withered  leaves,  and  weeds  of  every 
description ;  and  a  regular  attention  to  the  directions  already  given. 


PLANS    OP    PLOWER-GARDENS.— B»    T.    Rotmr,  Hb*. 

No.   12. 

A  copy  on  an  enlArged  scale  of  the  annexed  design  was  furnUbed 
at  the  request  of  a  Iriend,  and,  being  approved  of,  1  had  It  carried 
into  effect.     The  circle  stands  in  the  nuaiUe  of  morice- square,  in  me 
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town  of  Dcvonport,  and  is  endiiMd  by  a  dwarf  mil,  coptd  with  mtonr, 
hnd  finrmontited  hy  an  iron  itiiliMde.  The  b«9>n  in  the  centre  has  n 
foiititain,  and  fs  well  stocked  with  gold  and  silver  fiihea.  The  recesses. 
one  on  tach  side  of  the  basin,  are  intended  for  garden  seat^  to  be 
overehnded  by  trellis-work  and  rreepen.  A  place  for  a  seat  is  alio 
provided  at  the  farthcM  part  of  the  circle,  oppotite  tht  entranoa. 
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The  portions  of  grass,  with  the  grass  verges,  give  a  lively  appearance 
to  the  whole»  as  well  as  flowere,  which  are  liberally  supplied  and 
interspersed  among  the  choice  and  light-growitig  shrubs  during  the 
summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

SoMis  OP  THE  Handsome  Plants  of  China. — ''  Ah,  you  have 
come  back  I "  •'  Are  you  well  ?  "  **  How  did  the  plants  get  home  ?  " 
"  Were  they  much  admired  in  England  ? "  were  the  questions  which 
wete  rapidly  put  to  me  by  the  old  nurseryman  and  his  sons  i  at  the 
same  time  they  brought  a  chair,  and  asked  me  tb  sit  down  under  the 
awning  of  the  cotthge.  I  told  them  that  most  of  them  had  arrived 
safely  in  fiiigliitid,  and  that  they  had  been  greatly  admired.  This 
garden  oontaiiis  many  of  the  beautiful  plauts  introduced  by  the  Horti- 
cultur&i  Society  of  London,  from  1843  to  1846.  Amongst  some  pots 
at  th^  Mtrance  there  were  fine  plants,  of  the  now  well-known  Weigela, 
the  iil^ity  Indigtiftra  decora^  Forsytfua  viridianma,  and  a  fine  white 
variety  of  fVistaria  Sinensis.  Round  the  sides  of  the  ditch  were  many 
toi^fficent  specimens  of  Edgeworthia  chrysantha,  and  Gardenia  ^rida 
F&rtunianay  growing  in  the  open  ground.  Some  of  the  Gardenias  were 
4  het  high  and  15  feet  in  circumference.  When  covered  with  its  large 
(ealni^lia-iooking  blossoms,  it  is  extremely  handsome,  and  at  all  times 
form*  a  pretty  evergreen  bush.  In  a  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
the  white  variety  of  Platycodon  grandijlorus  was  In  full  bloom,  and 
neAr  it  a  bed  of  Dielytra  spectabilis.  Both  these  looked  vary  hand- 
some, particularly  the  latter ;  its  larga  purse-like  blooms,  of  a  clear  red 
colour,  tipped  with  white,  and  hanging  down  gracefully  from  a  curved 
spike,  and  its  mountain-like  leaves,  render  it  a  most  interesting  plant, 
and  one  which  will  become  a  favourite  in  English  gardens.  Several 
kinds  of  roses  were  growing  in  pots,  and  amongst  them  the  new  yellow, 
or  salmon-coloured,  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  This 
tose  deserves  more  notice  at  home  than  it  has  yet  had ;  doubtless  it 
will  be  more  thought  of  when  it  is  better  known  and  properly  treated. 
It  should  be  planted  out  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a  southern  or 
western  aspect,  and  allowed  to  scramble  over  it.  It  grows  rapidly ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  striking  colour,  and  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
ftuion.  Fine  plants  of  Viiumum  plicatum,  and  F,  tnacrocephalum, 
were  also  noticed,  both  in  pots  and  also  in  the  open  ground,  I  also 
observed  some  young  plants  of  the  interesting  palm-tree  {Chamerops 
exceUa  f),  which  I  have  already  noticed  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this 
Work.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  about  Shanghae,  and  thrives  there,  unpro- 
tected, throughout  the  severest  winters.  There  were  other  palms,  yet 
this  was  the  only  one  that  seemed  hardy.  Here  were  also  some  beau- 
tiful peach-trees,  with  double  flowers.  Two  of  these  have  already  been 
described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  named  the  double  white,  and  double 
crimson  peaches.     But,  iue  as  these  undoubtedly  are,  there  is  a  third. 
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tar  more  beaotitul  and  striking  than  either  of  them.  This  produces 
large  double  white  flowers,  which  are  striped  with  red  or  crimson  lihe^ 
like  a  carnation.  A  tree  of  this  variety,  in  full  bloom,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  that  can  be  imagined.  These  double  peaches 
seem  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  for  forciug,  as  they  form  their 
flower-buds  fully  in  autumn,  and  are  ready  to  burst  into  bloom  with 
the  first  warm  days  in  spring.  A  little  artificial  heat,  therefore,  will 
bring  them  into  full  flower  about  the  new  year,  or  any  time  from  that 
period  up  to  March.  As  spring  flowers,  they  are  highly  prized  by  the 
(yhinese.  Itinerant  gardeners  carry  them  about  the  streets  for  sale  in 
the  northern  Chinese  towns.  The  flower-buds  were  then  just  begin- 
ning to  expand ;  the  buyer  puts  them  into  pots,  gives  them  a  little 
water,  and  places  them  in  his  window  or  sitting-room.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  buds  burst,  and  the  little  tree  is  one  mass  of  bloom.  In  this  state 
all  the  three  varieties  are  very  beautiful ;  but  I  think  the  carnation- 
striped  one  is  the  handsomest  of  them  all.  In  the  centre  of  the  South 
Garden  there  is  the  family  tomb — a  large  mound  of  earth,  covered  with 
many  pretty  flowers.  Here  the  old  man's  forefatliers,  for  many  gene- 
rations, lie  buried,  and  here  he  will  sleep  among  the  flowers  beloved  in 
his  lifetime.  This  garden  contains  a  good  assortment  of  shrubs  and 
trees  which  have  been  longer  known  than  those  I  have  enumerated. 
There  are  some  beds  of  Reeve's  Spiriea  (S.  Reevesiana),  a  beautiful 
shrub;  the  Chinese  Juniper,  Hibtueiu  syriacusj  Wistaria  nnentis^ 
Lagerstramias,  plums,  and  the  favourite  La-mae  (Chimonanthua),  with 
which  Chinese  ladies  decorate  their  hair.  I  had  now  made  the  circuit 
of  the  garden,  and  came  to  the  little  wooden  bridge,  by  which  I  entered, 
to  the  gardener's  house. 

When  I  reached  Chusan,  in  latitude  30°  north,  I  found  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation.  Tro- 
pical forms  had  entirely  disappeared,  or  were  rarely  met  with. 
Although  the  summers  were  as  warm,  or  even  warmer  than  they 
were  in  the  south,  yet  the  winters  were  nearly  as  cold  as  those 
we  have  in  England.  At  this  place,  and  all  over  the  provinces  of 
Che-kiane  and  Kiang-nan,  the  Glycine  seemed  to  be  at  home.  It 
erew  wild  on  every  mil-side,  scrambling  about  in  the  hedges  by  the 
footpaths,  and  hanging  over  and  dipping  its  leaves  and  flowers  into  the 
canals  and  mountain  streams.  But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  effect  is 
produced  when  it  attaches  itself  to  the  stems  and  branches  of  other 
trees.  This  is  not  unfrequent  in  Nature,  and  is  often  copied  by  the 
Chiu'fese,  and  introduced  into  their  gardens.  One  can  scarcely  imagine 
anything  more  goi^eous  or  beautiful  than  a  large  plant  of  this  kind,  in 
full  bloom.  Its  main  and  lai^r  branches  are  entwined  round  every 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  from  them  hundreds  of  small  ones  hane  down 
until  they  nearly  touch  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the  branches  are 
covered  with  flower-buds,  which  a  day  or  two  of  warm  weather  brings 
rapidly  forward  into  bloom.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
by  these  thousands  of  long  lilac  racemes,  one  must  imagine  a  floral 
cascade,  or  a  weeping-willow  covered  with  the  flowers  of  the  Glycine. 
.  There  are  some  large  specimens  of  this  kind  on  the  J^sland  of  Chusan ; 
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one  ia  particular  was  most  striking.  Not  content  with  monopolising 
one  tree,  it  had  scrambled  over  a  whole  clump,  and  formed  a  pretty 
harbour  underneath.  When  I  saw  it  last  it  was  in  fnll  flower,  and  had 
a  most  efaarming  appearance.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of  growing  the 
Ghcine  on  trellis-work,  and  forming  long  covered  walks  in  the  garden, 
or  arbours  and  porticos  in  front  of  their  doors.  There  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  in  the  garden  of  a  mandarin,  at  Ning-po.  Growing  in  com- 
pany with  it  is  the  fine  new  variety  introduced  lately  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 
In  foliage  and  general  habit  the  two  kinds  are  nearly  alike,  but  tlie 
new  one  bears  long  racemes  of  jiure  while  flowers.  The  kind  old 
gentleman  to  whom  the  garden  bdonged  allowed  me  to  make  layers 
of  diis  plffii't  on  the  top  of  his  house ;  and  during  the  summer  months, 
when  I  was  travelling  in  other  districts,  attended  to  them  and  watered 
them  with  his  own  hands.  I  visited  several  nursery -grounds,  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Shanghae.  In  one  of  these 
nurseries  I  found  a  yellow  Camellia,  and  it  was  in  bloom  when  I  bought 
it.  It  is  certainly  a  most  curious  plant,  although  not  very  handsome. 
The  flowers  belong  to  the  Anemone,  or  Warratah  class  :  the  outer  petals 
are  of  a  French-white,  and  the  inner  ones  of  a  primrose-yellow.  It 
appears  to  be  a  very  distinct  species  in  foliage,  and  may  probably  turn 
out  more  hardy  than  any  of  its  race.  —  Fwtune*s  Journal  to  the  Tea 
Countries  of  China, 

Plants  for  Pillar  Dscoration. — Experience  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  common  Heliotrope  (Heliotropium  peruvianum)  enables  me  to 
come  forward  as  its  advocate  ;  and  I  can  justly  place  it  foremost  in  the 
rank  of  plants  for  adorning  pillars,  wires,  or  any  other  suitable  situation 
of  a  cool  conservatory  where  a  graceful  pyramidal  appearance  would  be 
deemed  an  acquisition.  Few  lovers  of  plants  and  flowers  pass  through 
OUT  conservatoiT  without  granting  their  tribute  of  praise  on  the  subject 
under  notice,  which  runs  up  a  pillar  to  the  height  of  14  feet,  and  about 
3  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  in  its  upward  progress  to  a  couple 
of  leading  shoots:,  forming  a  pyramid  of  pendent  branches,  with  clusters 
of  flowers  hanging  gracefully  from  the  extremities  of  each  of  them.  I 
find  it  requisite  to  pinch  all  the  laterals  proceeding  from  last  year's 
growdi  of  the  leader,  or  any  other  strong  shoot  protruding  without  the 
boundary ;  it  induces  them  to  throw  out  a  number  of  weaker  stump  or 
flowering  shoots,  checkbig  their  vigour  and  benefiting  those  underneath, 
by  directing  the  current  of  sap  to  them ;  and  from  their  spurred  nature 
from  repeated  prunings  they  break  with  more  shoots  than  are  required ; 
the  weakest  ^ould  be  weeded  out,  to  allow  the  others  the  benefit  of 
the  sun  and  air,  when  they  will  shoot  out  rapidly  and  produce  that 
much-admired  form,  the  pyramid.  The  usefulness  of  this  plant  for  the 
conservatory  or  cut  bloom  may  be  best  understood  when  I  say,  that 
during  nine  months  of  the  year  it  is  covered  with  bloom.  I  believe  it 
would  prove  perpetual  were  pruning  not  requisite  to  keep  it  in  form. 
That  operation  is  performed  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  in  a  few 
weeks  after,  it  is  covered  with  a  lively  green,  and  its  growth  encouraged 
during  that  season  with  frequent  waterings  of  liquid  manure,  which  are 
discontinued  in  August.     After  that  time,  the  plants  placed  upon  the 
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soil  wherein  it  grows  supply  it  plentifully  with  the  water  thst  has 
passed  through  them  ;  and  the  increasing  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
and  withdrawal  of  sun  heat  make  its  wants  more  moderate.  An 
interesting  companion  opposite  to  it-  in  habit  and  foliage  resembling 
it  very  much,  whilst  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  it  forms  a  decided 
contrast — is  the  loTely  and  rich  scarlet-flowered  Salvia  gesneriflora. 
Under  the  same  treatment  as  the  Heliotrope  it  thrives  equally  well,  and 
flowers  abundantly  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Solly  a 
linearis,  covering  a  third  pillar,  may  be  classed  next  it  in  usefulness  for 
cut  bloom ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  former  in  exhibiting  a 
graceful  habit,  densely  studded  over  with  its  lovely  blue  blossoms.  It 
is  said  to  grow  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand ;  here  it  grows  luxu- 
riantly  and  blooms  profusely  during  the  entire  spring  and  summer. 

{To  be  continued,) 

Insects  on  Carnations. — During  the  past  month  I  hare  found 
numbers  more  than  ordinary  of  a  small  black  fly  nestling  in  groups  in 
the  hearts  and  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  Carnations  and  Picotees 
under  my  care ;  my  Camellia  buds  were  similarly  attacked  last  season. 
I  have  found  an  infusion  of  the  young  tips  of  Elder  (scalded  by  boiling 
water,  and  when  cold  used  through  a  fine  rosed  pot  over-head),  not 
only  to  destroy  the  black  fly,  but  to  keep  away  the  green  fly  also ;  and 
it  does  not  prove  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  growing  stock  ;  a  slight 
discoloration  of  the  foliage  may  follow  its  application,  but  this  is 
removed  by  the  first  shower  of  rain. — 7.  Creed,  W ace-cot tctge,  UoUoway, 
{Gardeners'  Ckronicfe.) 

Winter-blooming  Pelargonium. — I  have  found  Bennett's 
Fanny  to  be  an  excellent  variety  for  winter  flowering.  During  three 
seasons  I  have  had  it  in  full  blossom  in  a  cool  house  shortly  afler 
Christmas.  In  habit  it  is  very  dwarf,  the  truss  is  large,  and  carried 
well  up  above  the  foliage.  The  upper  petals  are  very  dark,  the  lower 
ones  pink,  with  a  large  clear  white  centre,  and  edged  all  round  with  a 
white  belt ;  it  is  very  showy  and  attractive,  and  a  profuse  bloomer» 
flowering  freely  even  iu  very  small  pots.  Those  who  make  bouquets 
during  winter  should  not  be  without  it. — R,  Francis,  Florist,  Worcester. 

Beautiful  Bed  of  Flowers  at  Clarbmont. — "This  new  bed 
was  made  with  the  old  rose-scented  Gennium  {Pelargonium  prttveolena), 
mixed  with  the  Verbena,  Robinson* s  Defiance.  It  was  a  large  circle, 
and  the  Geranium  was  quite  thick  all  over  the  space ;  and  yery  likely 
few  other  Verbenas  could  stand  so  much  smothering,  for  I  could  hardly 
see  a  leaf  of  the  Defiance,  but  the  bloom  was  as  regular  and  thick  as  if 
there  was  no  Gkranium  in  the  bed,  and  well  up  above  the  leaves, 
making  the  deception  complete  a  short  way  off." — {Dr.  Beaton, 
Cottage  Gardener.) 

Meanb  OF  Fastening  Leather  upon  Metal. — The  metal  is 
washed  with  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  the  leather,  previously 
steeped  in  a  hot  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  pressed  upon  the  surface  and 
allowed  to  cool.  It  then  adheres  so  firmlv  that  it  cannot  be  separated 
without  t^mn^.—Allegemeine  Poly  tech.  Zeitung,  March  1852.— /*Atfr- 
maceutical  Journal. 


culnies  in  patches  are  Terysliowy.  Tulipt;  pi  in  t  immediately.  A  bed 
with  raised  sides  six  inclies  high  is  usually  preferred,  and  having  the 
surface  of  the  bed  a  few  inches  higher  in  tne  middle  than  the  sides. 
Let  the  bulhs  be  covered  four  inches  deep.  Hyadntht  for  a  bed  should 
be  planted  directly.  Attrieula*,  Potyanthtue*,  &c. ;  allow  a  free  circuls- 
tioD  of  air  between  the  sides  of  the  pots,  rsise  the  frame  a  few  inches, 
and  leave  an  opeoing.  Camaliom,  &c.  i  have  all  air  possible,  liut  guard 
from  excess  of  rsin  and  severe  frost.  Dahlia*;  take  upon  a  dry  day  ; 
allow  the  stem  to  remain  about  hslf  a  yard  long  at  present ;  in  a  fort- 
night afterwards  cut  it  t%us  inches  or  less,  if  tolerably  dry.  CkrytaH' 
themumt ;  allow  all  air  possible,  to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up 
weakly.  Every  other  watering  at  the  roots  roust  be  with  li<|uid  manure. 
Thia  the  flower-beds,  and  if  required  for  exhibition  only  retain  one 
flower  to  a  shoot. 

Pink  and  Pansy  Bbdb. — Have  smsll  sticks  pricked  among  the 
shoots  to  prevent  the  plants  being  twisted  off  by  the  wind.  Mildew 
sometimes  attacks  Camaliont,  Pinki,  and  Pantiti,  and  causes  the  leaves 
to  be  spotted ;  dust  the  foliage  under  and  over  with  sulphur.  Htllt/. 
hoehs — the  sooner  planted,  the  belter  will  they  bloom.  Lobelias  of 
the  tall  class,  in  beds,  should  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  shallow  pans  or 
boxes,  closely  together ;  gire  but  little  water  auring  winter ;  they  mny 
be  kept  in  any  cool  place  free  from  frost  and  damp.  Verbentu  ;  keep 
near  the  glass,  give  all  nir  possible  ;  only  preserve  from  fogs  and  frost, 
and  examine  the  underside  of  the  leaves  to  see  if  green-fly  be  there  ;  if 
so,  fumigate  directly.  If  mildew  sppesrs  apply  sulphur,  only  give 
water  to  the  roots  to  keep  the  io\\JM»t  moitt, 

Drebb  Fix)WER-Bt:i>8. —  Give  an  addition  of  fresh  soil  and  manure, 
divide  and  replant  perennials,  biennials,  &c.  Let  a  liberal  profusion  of 
spring  flowenng  bulbt  and  herbaceous  perennials,  &c.,  be  planted  in 
beds  and  borders  near  to  the  dwelling-house,  as  Crocus,  Aconites,  Snow- 
drops, Scillas,  Uyacinths,  early  TiUipa,  &c. ;  and  Uepaticas,  Double 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Aunculaa,  Wallflowere,  Brompton  Stocks, 
&c. ;  also  the  little  Arabis  grandiflora,  Draba  aizoides.  Erica  carnea, 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  Sedum  oppositifoHs,  Turban  Banunculus,  and 
Anemones,  &c.  They  produce  a  cheerful  appearance  during  the  spring 
months,  »nd  are  handsome  to  be  viewed  from  the  rooms.  If  severe 
frost  occurs,  protect  beds  of  bulbs.  Prick  branches  of  yew,  fir,  kc, 
along  the  sides  of  Pink  or  Pansy  beds,  to  break  the  force  of  strong 
wind.     The  stock  of  bedding  plants  must  be  looked  after,  whether  in 
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cutting,  pots,  or  otherwise ;  allow  plenty  of  air  on  all  suitable  occasions ; 
don't  over^water,  rather  have  them  nearly  dry  during  the  season  of 
rest. 

IN  TBB  ORBBNHOITBB,  *c. 

Pelargoniums. '^Bepot  the  show  class,  give  plenty  of  air,  not  too 
much  water;  fumigate  if  green  fly  appear.  Stop  the  lead  of  every 
shoot  of  the  large  plants  which  are  wanted  to  be  in  bloom  in  June, 
towards  end  of  month,  and  also  of  the  young  plants  struck  the  past 
summer,  to  cause  them  to  push  side  shoots.  Azaleas,  for  early  bloom, 
place  in  higher  heat,  and  keep  those  cool  which  are  to  bloom  late. 
Calceolarias,  keep  in  a  cool  place  just  from  frost ;  cuttings  strike  well 
now.  Tr€p€Bolum  tricolorum,  and  the  other  tuberous  roots  must  now 
be  potted,  if  to  bloom  next  season.  T.  Lobbianum,  Hockerianum,  &c., 
encourage ;  they  will  bloom  through  winter.  Salvia  splendens,  fulgens, 
and  gemeriflora  encourage;  they  are  fine  for  autumn  and  winter 
bloom.  Chinese  Primroses,  repot.  Chrysanthemums,  keep  in  airy  cool 
situations.  Oxalis  elegans,  and  others  will  bloom  by  due*  attention. 
Neapolitan  and  Russian  Fiolets  have  in  abundance  in  frames.  Ixias, 
&c.,  now  pot  and  place  in  a  cool  situation,  or  plant  out  of  doors  in  a 
warm  place.  Cactus  truncatus  will  now  show  for  bloom.  Cinerarias 
keep  in  a  frame  near  glass,  but  preserTC  fr^m  frost.  A  few  may  be 
forced  for  winter  bloom. 

FORCING  8TOVB  OR  PIT. 

Now  have  a  stock  of  all  the  winter  flowering  plants  brought  in ; 
begin  with  a  temperature  of  about  55^,  and  increase  gradually  up  to 
75^.  In  addition  to  all  bulbs,  see  the  list  in  last  month's  calendar  of 
winter  blooming  plants. 

Shrubs  and  Tke£S. — If  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  were  not 
planted  last  month  as  directed,  they  should  be  immediately ;  the  earlier 
the  more  successful. 

Plant  Roses  now ;  it  is  the  best  time.  Give  six  inches  thick  of  well 
rotted  dung  to  all  standard  and  other  roses ;  take  off  a  portion  of  soil, 
lay  on  the  manure,  and  cover  with  earth.  Prune  Roses  of  any  class 
but  the  China,  Tea,  and  Banksian. 
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CuLTURB  OP  THB  Calciolaria. — I  make  my  first  towing  about  the  middle  of  Jul/, 
and  another  about  the  Ist  of  August,  in  pans  half  filled  with  drainage,  and  then  filled  up 
with  a  mixture  of  about  two-thirds  light  loam,  the  rest  peat  and  leaf.mould  in  about  equiJ 
proportions,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver.sand,  all  sifted  tolerably  fine;  the  pans  must 
then  be  thoroughly  watered,  so  as  to  wot  eTery  particle  of  soil,  and  allowed  sufiScient  time 
to  drain  before  sowing  ;  the  seed  may  thou  be  sown  thinly,  and  a  little  finely-aifted  soil 
scattered  very  lightly  over  it.  The  pans  may  be  planed  beneath  a  hand-glass,  under  a  north 
wall,  or  in  any  other  shady  situation,  and  kept  tolerably  close  until  the  plants  make  their 
appearance.  The  pans  must  be  kept  moist,  merely  sprinkling  with  a  very  fine-rosed  pot; 
great  care  is  required  here,  for  if  they  are  at  all  heavily  watered,  the  seed  being  ao  very 
fine,  is  all  carried  away  with  the  water.  When  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  more  air 
may  be  given  them ;  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  handling,  they  should  be  pricked  out  into 
other  pans  (prepared  in  the  same  manner),  about  2  or  3  inches  apart  They  will  soon 
make  nice  little  plants,  and  may  then  bo  potted  off  Nngly  into  3-Inch  pots,  using  a  mixture 
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of  about  two-thirdt  tolerably  Ugbt  turfy  lotm  (not  sifted),  tbe  net  leef-monld  end  duDg 
from  an  old  musbroom-bed,  in  about  equal  proportions,  witb  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand ; 
tbey  may  tben  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  and  allowed  plenty  of  air.  The  plants  will  soon 
progress  rapidly;  as  tbey  fill  tbeir  pots  with  roots,  they  must  be  shifted  into  larger  siies, 
until -they  are  in  8 -inch  and  1  t-ineh  pots,  which  are  large  enough  for  any  Calceolaria. 
Frequently  fumigate,  to  keep  down  green  fly.  In  wint«r  just  keep  frost  from  them,  and 
ha^B  plenty  of  air,  and  keep  rather  dry  in  the  pots.  As  spring  advances,^  give  more, 
and  oceasionally  weak  liquid  manure. — An  Eahibiiar* 

Bkrbbris. — I  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  beautiful  new  Berberis,  which  I  have  already 
described,  and  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  procure,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  Europe, 
I  had  frequently  desired  Wang  to  endeavour  to  procure  me  some  young  plants  of  it  from 
some  garden  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  as  I  could  not  believe  it  to  be  so  rare  as  only  to  exist 
in  tbe  old  plaee  where  I  had  fint  seen  it.  However,  he  either  could  not  find  it,  or,  what 
was  more  probable,  he  gave  himself  no  trouble  about  the  matter.  Knowing  the  potent 
influence  of  doUan,  I  called  three  or  four  of  the  fiimily  around  me  one  morning,  and, 
showing  them  the  leaf  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  promised  a  dollar  to  any  one  of 
them  who  would  bring  me  a  small  plant  of  tbe  same  shrub.  One  of  them  went  out 
immediately,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  returned  in  less  than  five  minutes  with  a 
fresh  lesif  of  the  plant  in  question.  *'  That  will  do,"  said  I ;  ''that  is  just  the  thing  I 
want ;  bring  me  a  young  plant  with  good  roots,  and  I  will  give  you  the  promised  reward.** 
They  now  held  a  consultation  among  themselves  in  an  under  tone,  and  at  last  said  thst 
tbe  plant  in  question  had  some  peculiar  medical  virtues,  and  that  the  lucky  possessor 
would  not  part  with  it.  ^  Sell  me  this  one,**  said  I,  '*  and  you  will  be  able  to  buy  a  dozen 
othera  with  the  money."  "  No,**  one  of  them  replied ;  "  my  uncle,  in  whose  garden  it  is 
growing,  does  not  want  money ;  he  is  rieh  enough  ;  but  he  requires  a  little  of  the  plant  now 
and  then  when  be  is  unwell,  and  therefore  he  will  not  part  with  it.**  This  was  very  pro- 
voking ;  but  tbe  Chinese  were  firm,  and  there  wu  nothing  for  it  but  to  go,  as  sailors  say, 
«'  upon  another  tack.**  This  I  determined  to  do.  **  Well,  at  all  events,**  said  I,  'Met  me 
see  tbe  plant ;  don*t  be  afraid,  I  shall  not  touch  it**  For  some  time  they  refused  to  do 
even  this,  but  through  Wang's  influence  they  were  at  last  induced  to  consent,  and  led  the 
way  down  to  a  small  cottage  garden,  completely  covered  with  weeds.  There  the  beautiful 
shrub  was  growing,  apparently  neglected  and  left  to  **  bloom  unseen.*'  It  seemed  very 
valuable  in  the  uncle's  estimation,  and  he  would  not  port  with  it,  although  I  tried  hard  to 
induce  him  to  do  so.  It  might  be  that  he  really  valued  its  medicinal  properties,  but  as  it 
must  be  common  enough  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  could  easily  have  replaced  it;  it 
was  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  he  supposed  I  should  offer  some  very  large  sum  to  induce 
bim  to  part  with  it. 

On  the  following  day  another  relation  of  Wang  came  to  me  in  a  secret  manner,  and 
informed  me  that  he  was  acquainted  with  another  place  where  the  same  plant  was  to  be 
had,  and  that  for  a  consideration  he  would  go  and  fetch  some  of  it  for  me.  I  engaged  him 
at  once,  merely  telling  him  that  he  must  bring  young  plants  with  good  roots,  otherwise 
they  would  be  entirely  useless  to  me.  This  he  faithfully  promised  to  do,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  In  tbe  course  of  a  day  he  returned  with  three  good  plants,  which  he  sold  to  me, 
and  which  I  aflerwards  took  hack  to  Shanghae«  These  are  now  safely  in  England. — 
Forimm^B  Jaarmey  to  the  Tea-districta  of  China. 

PAN6II8  FOR  Exhibition. — A  correspondent,  I  observe,  lately  asked  for  a  list  of  the 
heti  Show  Flowers.  The  following  twenty  are  excellent,  and  were  selected  out  of  twenty- 
two  stands  I  saw  exhibited  during  the  past  season  : 

Sir  John  Catheart,  Down!e*s  Beauty,  Hales*  Monarch,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Flower  of  tbe 
Day,  Dickson's  Royal  Standard,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Adela,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Great 
Britain,  Sambo,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Supreme,  Mra.  Beck,  Queen  of  England,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Biainbow,  France  Cycole,  Aurora,  Eupbemix. — J.  Smiih, 

Thr  Qrbat  National  Tulip  Exhibition,  held  at  thb  Corn  Exchange, 
Nottingham,  (853. — Twelve  hundred  flowen  wero  placed  for  competition,  and  tho 
following  were  in  the  principal  stands,  &c.,  to  which  prizes  were  awarded  ;  and  as  they 
contain  all  the  best  kinds,  they  will  furnish  our  readers  with  what  may  serve  to  assist  in 
making  purchases  of  the  first-rate  for  planting  next  month.  By  looking  over  the  entire, 
it  will  be  ascertained  which  sorts  were  most  general. 

Class  A — The  National  Tulip  Society's  silver  cup  of  ten  guineas,  with  the  following 
inKription, — "  Presented  to  Mr.  Joseph  Godfroy,  for  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  at 
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the  National  Exhibition  of  Tulips,  held  In  Nottingham,  185V  waa  awaidad  to  Mr 
Joteph  Oodfref,  of  CheUaaton,  Dorbythire,  for  two  feathered  and  two  flamed  of  each 
clam,  namely,  Sovereign,  Heroine,  Queen  Charlotte,  Captain  White,  Triompbe  Royale, 
Bagot,  Magnnm  Bonum,  Orleans,  Count,  Pilot,  Lord  Denman,  and  Camillua.  The 
Mcood  aiWer  cup  of  8^,  with  a  like  inscription,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  AUestree^  of 
Draycott,  Derbyshire,  for  Lord  Milton,  Lord  Denmao,  Triomphe  Royale,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Gem,  Comte  do  Yergennes,  Capuun  While,  David,  Aglaia,  Sovereign,  Salvator 
Ross,  and  Heroine.  The  third  silver  cup  of  6/.,  with  a  like  inscription,  wia  awarded  to 
Mr.  Charles  Spencer,  of  Tbulston,  Derbyshire,  for  Sovereign,  Captain  White,  CatafiJque, 
Polrphemus,  Victoria  Regina,  Lord  Denman,  Gem,  La  Bien  Aim^  Heroine,  Triomphe 
Roysle,  and  Camillus. 

Class  B.— A  silver  cup,  of  5/.  value,  the  gift  of  S.  R.  P.  Shilton,  Esq.,  with  the 
following  inscription, — "  Presented  by  S.  R.  P.  Shilton,  Esq.,  honorary  secretary,  tp 
Wilson  Marsden,  fur  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  tulips,  at  the  National  Exhibition,  held  in 
Nottingham,  1853,**  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilson  Marsden,  of  Derby,  for  the  Dake  of 
Devonshire,  Allen's  Sarah  Ann,  Triomphe  Royale,  Earl  Douglas,  Lsdy  Jane  Grey, 
Queen  of  Violets,  Lord  Denman,  Chellsston  Seedling,  Pilot,  Catherine,  Bngot,  and 
Polyphemus.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  Samael  Creswell,  for  Bacchante, 
Sphinx,  Crown  Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  Sarah  Ann,  Polyphemas,  Aglaia,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Captain  White,  Camillus,  Emily,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lavioia.  The  third 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  Pilot,  Alexander  Magnus, 
Princess  Royal,  Claudiana,  Polyphemus,  Msgnificent,  Captain  White,  Aglaia,  Prince 
Albert,  Heroine,  Ving,  and  Van  Amburgh.  The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Parkinson,  of  Derby,  for  Lord  Milton,  Camillus,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Lsdy  Camp,  Aglais, 
Alice  Gray,  Chellsston  Seedling,  Lsdy  Stanley,  Captain  White,  Charbonnier,  Triomphe 
Royale,  and  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  following  flowers  were  considered  the  most  superior  ones  exhibited : — Princess 
Royal,  Queen  Charlotte,  Salvator  Rosa,  Lord  Denman,  Victoria  Regina,  Heroine,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Rose-Emily,  Claudiana,  Captain  White,  Pilot,  Clarissima,  Lady  Stanley, 
Polyphemus,  Magnificent,  Nymph,  Earl  of  Richmond,  Alexander  Msgnus,  Buckley's 
Beauty,  Csmilla,  General  Bamevelt,  Due  de  Savoy,  and  Black  Bagot.  The  Exhibition 
for  1854  is  to  be  held  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  London. 

Class  C. — A  silver  cup,  of  the  vslue  of  5/.,  the  gift  of  the  Nottingham  Horticultural 
Society,  with  the  following  inscription, — **  Presented  by  the  Nottingham  Horticultural 
Society  to  Mr.  Thomas  Houghton,  for  the  best  six  tulips  at  the  National  Exhibition,  held 
in  Nottingham,  May  25,  1853,**  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Houghton,  of  Hempshill, 
Nottinghamshire,  for  Royal  Sovereign,  Captain  White,  Spencer's  First-rate,  Princess  Royal, 
Heroine,  and  Aglaia.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  Robert  James  Lawrence,  of  Hampton,  Mid- 
dlesex, for  Pilot,  Charles  X.,  Brown's  Salvator  Rosa,  Lawrence's  Friend,  Clarissima,  and 
Aglaia.  Third  prize  to  Mr.  Richard  Clarkson,  of  Col  wick,  for  Duke,  Captain  White, 
Bagot,  Violet  Wallers,  Heroine,  and  Triomphe  Royale.  Fourth  prize  to  Mr.  John 
Edwards,  of  Holloway,  London,  for  Roysl  Sovereign,  Pilot,  Addison,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Heroine,  and  Triomphe  Royale.     Five  other  prizes  wore  given  in  this  class. 

Class  E. — Singlx  Specimens  in  Classes. — /eo/Aemf  Bizarres. — 1,  Sovereign,  Mr. 
Joseph  Godfi^y ;  2,  Surpasse  Optimus,  Mr.  William  R.  Lymbery ;  8,  Surpasse  Cata&lque, 
Mr.  J.  Clarke ;  4,  Catafalque,  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson ;  5,  Msgnum  Bonum,  Mr.  John 
Speneer;  6,  Grand  Duke,  Mr.  Richard  Clarkson;  7,  Marius,  Mr.  WUIiam  Scott;  b. 
Sphinx,  Rev.  SL  CrsssweU.  Flamed  Bixamt, — 1,  Polyphemus,  Mr.  John  Gibbons;  2, 
Cspuin  White,  Mr.  Alexander  Jackson ;  3,  Garrick,  Mr.  John  Edwards;  4,  Pilot,  Mr. 
Charles  Turner ;  5,  Augustus,  Mr.  Thomaa  Gibbons ;  6,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Charles 
Spencer;  7,  Charbonnier,  Mr.  William  Parkinson;  8,  Truth,  Mr.  John  Gibbons. — 
Feaiker§d  Bji6/bnMftf.— 1,  Lord  Denman,  Mr.  George  Hudson;  2,  Bagot,  Mr.  William 
Harpbam;  3,  Lewold,  Mr.  John  Edwards;  4,  Britannia,  Mr.  Thomas  Houghton;  5, 
Roscius,  Mr.  John  Orchard ;  6,  Unknown,  Mr.  John  Hedderly ;  7,  Midland  Beauty,  Mr. 
W.  Parkinson;  8,  Midland  Beauty,  Mr.  Alfred  Towle.  Flamed  Bybiamens.-^l^  Alex- 
ander  Magnus,  Mr.  C.  Turner ;  2,  Lord  Denman,  Mr.  Charles  Spencer ;  8,  Violet  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons;  4,  Princess  Royal,  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons;  5,  Gibbons's 
Salvator  Rosa,  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin ;  6,  Queen  Chsrlotte,  Mr.  Thomas  Houghton  ;  7,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Mr.  John  Spencer;  8,  Othello,  Mr.  John  Battersby.  Feathered  Ro9e$. — 1, 
Heroine,  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  ;  2,  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Mr.  David  Barber;  3,  Nymph, 
Mr.  John  Spencer;  4,  Aglaia,   Mr.  Thomas  Gibson;  5,  Lord   Denman,  Mr.  Geoi'ge 
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Hadton  ;  6,  PoDeeto  trtt  Blftnr,  Mr.  Cbftilet  Tamer;  7,  Saedling,  Mr.  John  Spencer;  8 
Faooy  Gerito,  Mr  Joeeph  Dakin.  Flamtd  Bote$. — 1,  Aglaia,  Mr.  Robert  Jamee  Iaw- 
renee ;  2,  Camilla,  Mr.  John  Batterabj ;  3,  Triomphe  Royale,  Mr.  John  Edwards ;  4,  La 
Tto  Dicken,  Rev.  Samnel  Cretawell ;  5,  Camillaa,  Mr.  Alexander  Jackson :  6,  Triomphe 
BAjsIe,  Mr.  Oeoq^  Hudson;  7,  Seedling,  Mr.  John  Spencer  ;  8,  Lady  Leicester,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibbons. 

Class  F. — Seedlings  that  have  never  gained  a  prize  before. — Featkered  Bixarre,  Earl 
Richmond,  Mr.  John  Slater.  Featkevd  Ro$ey  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Alexander  Jackson. 
Flamed  Rm^  Lady  Clifton,  Mr.  Alexander  Jackson. 

CtASH  Q. — Six  Dissimilar  Brudsrs.— First  prize  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slongh,  for 
Pilot,  Aide-de«Caaip,  Purple  Perfection,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Lady  Stanley,  and  Catherine. 
Second  prize  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  for  Pilot,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Purple  Perfection, 
Princess  Royal,  Surpaase  le  Grand,  and  Unknown.  Third  prize  to  Mr.  John  Battersby, 
for  Gem,  Sjlph,  Othello,  No.  53,  Sobraon,  and  No.  40. 

Ornambntal  Oourdr.— Noticing  that  a  correspondent  requested  •  deseriptlTe  list  of 
the  Ornamental  Gourds,  &c,  I  here  send  the  description  of  twenty  kinds,  which  baTe 
been  exhibited  for  tome  time  in  the  window  of  Messrs.  Charlwood  and  Cummins,  Seeds- 
men,  Corrat  Garden,  London.  All  of  them  are  pretty ;  some  especially  so,  both  io 
sinsnilarity  of  form  and  beauty  in  colours. 

No.  1. — Cylinder-shaped,  two  feet  long  and  nine  inches  io  diameter;  a  deep  orange 
colour. 

No.  2  — <!/ylindei^hRped,  about  the  same  size  as  the  above ;  a  bright  lemon  eolour* 

No.  3. — Pear-shaped,  one  foot  long ;  colour,  a  pale  jellow  mottled  with  green. 

Iifo.  4. — B4>ttle«shaped,  ten  inches  long;  a  deep,  rich,  orange  colour. 

No.  5. — Pcar>shaped,  two  feet  long  and,  at  the  thick  end,  one  foot  in  diameter;  colour^, 
a  liftht  green,  with  stripes  of  dark  green.^ 

No.  6. — Turban  (Terk*s  cap)  shaped,  nine  inches  long  ;  colour,  a  rich  orange,  mottled 
with  deep  green. 

No.  7. — Turban-sbaped,  eight  inches  long  ;  white,  beautifully  mottled  with  green. 

No.  8.— Cylinder-shaped,  eighteen  inches  long  and  five  in  diameter. 

Nn.  9. — Turban-shaped,  nine  inches  long;  white,  with  numerous  pbs. 

No.  1 0. — Orange-shaped  ;  very  large,  and  a  rich  deep-oiange  colour. 

No.  1 1. — Pear-shaped,  eight  inches  long  and  four  in  diameter  at  the  thick  end ;  colour, 
a  deep  orange,  and  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  a  warted,  irregular  sur&ce. 

No.  12. — Bottled  .shaped,  eighteen  inches  long ;  of  a  deep.green  colour. 

]ifo.  13. — BottJed-shaped,  nine  inches  long,  the  surface  beautifully  warted ;  colour,  a 
deep  orange. 

1^0,  14.— Oval -shaped,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  ten  in  diameter  at  the  middle ;  green- 
striped  and  marbled  with  yellow. 

No.  15. — Oval-shaped,  and  of  similar  size  to  No.  14 ;  colour,  green-striped  and  marbled 
with  whitew 

No.  16. — Orange  Gourd.  This  is  the  small  sized,  being  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  a 
rich  orange-yellow  colour. 

No.  17. --Snake  Gourd.  It  is  very  like  a  snake  in  form,  growing  from  three  to  four 
feet  long ;  a  bluish-green,  streaked,  marbled  with  white  and  cream  colour. 

No.  18. — Hercules* .club  Gourd.  It  grows  from  three  to  four  feet  long :  an  olive-green 
Snd  cream  colour.     The  form  is,  that  it  thickens  gradually  from  the  sUlk  to  the  end. 

No.  19. — Tui  ban-shaped,  eight  inches  across ;  white,  not  riUedf  as  is  No.  9. 

No.  20.  Mammoth  Gourd.  It  often  grows  to  the  weight  of  from  six  to  ten  stones ; 
colour,  a  de*- p  yellow. 

No.  21.~Babcock's  stripedt  Globe-shaped,  five  inches  in  diameter;  colour,  creamy- 
white,  striped  with  orange. 

No.  22.~Crooked-necked  Squash-Gourd.  Rather  bottle-shaped,  eight  inches  long,  with 
the  stalked  curved ;  a  deep  orange  colour.     The  plant  bean  abundantly  as  a  dwarfish 

boah. 

No.  23.— Victoria  Gourd.  Globe-shaped,  twelve  inches  in  dismeter ;  ground  colour, 
yellow,  beautifully  marbled  and  ribboned  with  deep  orange ;  very  handsome. 

Most  of  the  above  can  be  trained  to  larch  poles,  which  have  several  inches  of  each 
branch  left,  on  to  which  the  shools  will  cling,  and  the  fruit  be  supported  by ;  thus  grown, 
they  have  a  pretty  appearance  in  the  flower-garden  or  other  situation.  A  large  hole  should 
be  made  and  filled  up  with  equal  parts  of  well-rotted  manure  and  good  lightish  loam.     If 
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the  subttniU  ia  not  atoDe  or  gnvel,  tliMi  pat  In  aix  inches  of  broken  itone,  ^.,  to  make 
a  good  dninage.  The  pUnta  will  require  to  be  watered  liberally,  aeeordiog  to  aize,  uaing 
pond  or  rmin<  water  and  liquid  mauura  alternately. 

DouBLS  Anbmonu. — The  soil  for  these  aboald  he  a  friable  loaai,  in  which  gritty 
particles  abound.  Decayed  turvea  form  an  excellent  basia  for  compost  The  manure  to 
be  added  should  be  vegetable,  in  preference  to  animal,  and  be  incot-porated  with  the  soil 
rather  than  depoaited  in  a  layer  below  the  tubers.  There  are  two  seasons  for  planting, 
namely,  the  middle  of  October  and  tlie  end  of  January.  The  early  vegetation  of  such 
roots  as  are  left  in  the  ground  would  intimate  that  the  former  is  the  moat  natural  season, 
and  undoubtedly  October  planted  tobers  make  stronger  plantt,  throw  np  more  flower.buds, 
flower  earlier,  and  when  the  season  is  fsTonrable,  mature  finer  blossoma  than  those  planted 
id  spring.  The  main  drawback  is,  that  the  blossoms  expand  before  frosts  have  ceased,  and 
hence  a  larger  amount  of  care  and  protection  ia  requisite.  A  bed  planted  the  first  week 
in  October,  1849,  was  in  beautiful  bloom  the  I2d2  of  May,  I860;  and  on  the  16th  of 
that  month  the  thermometer,  only  a  few  yardt  distant,  legisteied  25^,  which  would  have 
ruined  the  blossoms  had  they  not  been  aheltered.  Make  a  bed  of  your  prepared  eompost 
in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden,  where  the  subsoil  is  pretty  well  drained.  Three  feet 
four  inches  will  be  found  a  convenient  width,  and  at  least  15  inches  in  depth.  Protect  it 
from  heavy  rains,  so  that  it  be  tolerably  dry  when  required  for  planting.  Rake  the  surface 
level,  and  mark  the  bed  in  croaa  rows.  Plant  five  roota  in  a  row,  which  will  allow  6  or  7 
inchea  apart.  As  the  tubers  are  varied  in  form  and  siie,  the  hand  or  a  trowel  should  be 
used  to  make  the  holes,  2  inches  deep,  and  lai^e  enough  to  admit  the  root  to  rest  evenly 
on  the  soil,  avoiding  much  pressure,  aa  the  limbs  of  the  tubers  are  often  slenderly  attached 
to  the  crown,  and  are  easily  broken  o£Ei.  Strew  over  the  sorfaoe  of  the  bed  2  inchea  of 
half-decayed  leavea,  for  a  protection  agatnat  frost ;  but  aa  the  planta  come  up,  attention 
must  be  given  to  liberate  the  rising  foliage;  tlie  decaying  leaves  matted  together  by  rains 
will  sometimes  obstruct  and  injure  it.  Aa  the  leavea  and  flower- Aema  protrude  through 
the  ground  in  a  double  or  folded  form,  they  disturb  the  soil,  and  the  surface  around  the 
plants  should  be  eased,  broken  fine,  or  piessed,  as  may  ap|iear  needful.  Should  the  pro- 
tecting materials  be  thought  untidy,  as  the  spring  advances,  they  may  be  carefully  drawn 
off,  and  a  top  dressing  of  short  decomposed  stable  dung  and  leaf-mould  applied,  which  will 
be  useful  In  nourishing  and  sustaining  the  plants. — Exiraat  from  Mr.  Car  BY  T780*8 
JVMLtim  cm  Culture  o/Anemonea. 

Tall  Class  op  Lobklias. — In  consequence  of  a  descriptive  list  of  these  fine,  showy, 
flowering  plants  being  given  in  this  Magazine,  I  procured  a  dozen  kinds  last  spring,  and 
had  them  planted  in  a  circular  bed  at  the  centre  of  a  smsll  garden,  the  tallest  in  the 
middle,  and  gradually  declining  to  the  outer  row  with  the  loweat  The  bed  contained 
forty-six  plants.  They  were  planted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  loam,  peat,  and 
welI.rotl(!d  dung  from  a  mixture  of  horse  and  cow  manure.  The  ceatre-plants  are  five 
feet  high,  and  the  othera  in  proportion ;  the  outer-row  of  the  bloe^owered  are  about  afoot 
high,  and  the  whole  has  been  in  profuse  and  splendid  bloom  since  the  middle  pf  June  up  to 
the  present  time,  October  15th.  I  gave  moat  liberal  watering  of  liquid  manure  and  pond- 
water  alternately. — Clbricus. 

New  Variboatbd  Dahlia,  Empbror  Francis  Josbph.— Thia  singulariy  hand, 
some  Dahlia  has  been  raised  near  Vienna,  in  Austria.  The  entire  foliage  is  variegated  ; 
green  and  pure  white.  It  retains  its  constancy,  and  has  not  home  a  nug\e  ael/.eoioured 
leaf.  The  flowers  are  double,  of  a  rich  red  colour.  Plants  may  be  obtained  next  spring 
in  London.     Also  the  new — 

PsTUNiA  Striata  pormosissima. — A  most  striking  variety;  each  plant  produoea 
flowera  that  are  lilac,  white,  deep  rose  margined  with  whit^,  and  white  edged  with  rose. 
It  is  very  neat. 

Variboatbd  Lravbs. — If  variegation  proceeds  from  a  disease  in  the  planta,  aa  ia 
aaaerted  by  aome  persons,  the  folkwing  aecount  of  a  vsriegated  Holly  shows  that  some 
planU  fatten  pretty  well  in  their  illness.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  age  of  the  tree,  but  the 
circumference  of  the  stem,  one  foot  from  the  ground,  is  5  feet  6  inches ;  and  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  4  feet  10  inches  :  diameter  of  the  branches,  30  feet ;  and  height  of  the  tiee, 
35  feet  It  would  have  been  larger  if  it  had  got  fair  play,  hot  it  is  much  injured  by  ito 
neighbours,  which  are  two  laij^e  trees,  namely,  an  ash  and  an  elm. — P.  Mackeiixie, 
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RHODODENDRON  EDGWORTHII. 
This  very  aoble  Rhododendron  u  one  of  the  many  Tslnable  acqui- 
■itions  which  Dr.  Hooker  diacorered  upon  the  HimaUyui  Mountaini, 
and  recently  introduced  into  England.  It  is  of  medium  size,  with 
fine  large,  leathery  leaves,  and  often  grows  (ai  Orehideous  plants  do) 
aa  an  Epiphyte,  hanging  pendulous  from  other  trees  or  rocks.  The 
flowers  are  of  an  extraordinary  site,  produced  in  clusters  of  two 
or  three  together,  and,  blooming  freely,  renders  it  highly  ornamental. 
It  merits  a  place  in  every  garden  establishment,  and  plants  may  now 
be  obtained  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  It  would  be  a  charming  acqui- 
sition suspended  in  a  greenhouse  or  conserratory,  or  upon  a  rockwork 
in  the  open  air : 

"  Oh,  who  that  Idto  will)  corioat  •;•  to  tnc* 
Nstora'i  loMt  beautr.  or  mo«  tnotlcDt  gnce, 
Cu  «*lk  lbs  aiirubb'c^'i  ctUtiraUd  ground 
AI  mom,  wbBi  flomri  tlicir  (ngnDca  bnaUic  irousJ, 
Not  l«d  m  ha  inhaka  th«  balm;  tii 
.     Hia  gcniua  and  bia  laata  gran  moM  Rfiotd, 
And  Pascf'i  irlila  open  «n  bit  mind." 
2   B 
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Begonia  biserrata. — It  it  said  to  have  been  discoTered  iu  Gunte- 
tnala,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  it  bas  blossomed  in  the  store  in  tbe  Boysl 
Gardens  at  Kew,  a  plant  having  been  received  there  from  W.  w. 
Saunders,  Esq.  It  blooms  very  freely  during  the  whole  summer  season 
in  the  stove,  and  has  a  handsome  appearance.  Tbe  plant  grows  from 
two  feet  to  three  feet  higb,  branching,  and  tbe  flowers  are  produced  in 
cymose  panicles.  Each  blossom  is  H  inches  across,  white  and  rose. 
All  the  Begonias  increase  readily  by  cuttings,  or  division  of  ground 
side-shoots ;  and  to  keep  a  stock  of  healthy  blooming  plants,  a  young 
stock  must  be  provided  every  year. — Figured  in  Botanical  Magasine, 
4746. 

Campanula  Yidallii. — In  a  previous  volume  we  flared  tbis 
handsome  species,  as  well  as  subsequently  remarked  upon  it.  A  fine 
figure  is  given  in  last  month's  Botanical  Magatine.  It  is  a  natire  of 
the  Azores,  and  was  discovered  by  Captain  Vidall,  on  an  insulated  rock 
on  the  east  coast  of  Flores.  The  plant  is  of  a  shrubby  character, 
having  a  single  main  stem,  from  nine  inches  to  half  a  yard  higb,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  branches,  springing  from  the  summit,  or  nearly  so, 
regularly  disposed  around,  and  tne  ends  ere  long  rise  upwards,  esch 
terminating  in  a  long  and  erect  raceme  of  from  six  to  ten  large  beD- 
shaped,  drooping,  waxy-white^  handsome  flowers.  Each  blossom  is 
two  inches  long  and  one  across.  It  proves  to  be  quite  hardy ;  but  at 
the  same  time  flourishes  in  a  frame,  or  greenhouse,  and  certainly  ought 
to  have  a  place  in  eveiy  establishment  of  pretty  flowering  plants. 

DiCTYANTHUs  PAvoNii. — It  bclougs  to  the  natural  order  Ascle- 
pideee,  a  native  of  New  Spain,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Pavon ;  and 
m  his  manuscripts  it  is  described  under  the  name  of  Stapelia  campanu- 
lata,  in  consequence,  we  suppose,  of  its  flowers  so  much  resembling 
those  of  some  of  the  Stapelias.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  foliage  like 
the  Convolvulus  major.  Each  blossom  is  about  two  inches  across, 
spreading  bell-shaped,  with  a  fine  angled  termination,  of  a  pale  greea, 
beautifully  striped  and  cross  veined,  so  as  to  have  a  handsome  network 
appearance.  It  is  a  singular,  pretty  climbing  stove  plant. — Figured  in 
Botamcal  Magazine,  4750. 

MsTTERNicHiA  PRINCIP18  (Synonvme,  Lisianthus  ophiofrbiza).— 
It  is  a  stove  shrub,  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  attains  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet.  The  plant,  however,  is  readily  kept  a  low  busli,  and 
blooms  freely.  The  flowers  are  in  form  like  those  of  Convolvolos 
minor ;  but  the  edee  of  the  blossom  is  irregularly  indented,  white,  with 
a  greenish  tube.  The  leaves  are  oval-shaped,  three  inches  long  and 
one  broad,  leathery.  It  is  in  the  stove  at  Kew  Gardens. — Figured  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  4747. 

Papaver  PIL08UM.  Large  hairy  Poppy  (Synonyme,  Papaver 
Olympicum). — A  hardy  herbaceous  Poppy,  naving  perennial  roots. 
The  flower  stems  rise  to  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  Each  blossom 
is  four  inches  across,  of  a  bright  brick-red  colour,  each  petal  baring  a 
white  spot  at  the  base,  giving  to  the  flower  a  white  eye.     It  is  a  very 
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pretty  hardy  pevennud,  growiiig  compact,  and  very  showy  when  in 
bloom.  In  the  ttowar^garden  at  Kew,  it  was  much  admired  the  past 
summer. — Figured  in  Botanical  Magarine,  4749. 

Plumierii  Jamesonii,  helon^ng  to  the  natural  order  Apocyna- 
eese,  which  hiclodes  the  Allamanda,  Echites,  Nerium,  &c. — It  is  a 
native  of  Ouayaquil,  in  South  America.  The  plant  in  the  stove  in  the 
l^fal  Gardens  at  Kew  is  four  feet  high,  the  stem  and  branches  woody. 
Eadi  leaf  is  a  foot  long  and  four  broad  at  the  widest  part.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  terminal  cymes,  each  having  from  ten  to  fifteen  blos- 
soms, and  each  blossom,  of  five  spreading  petals,  is  nearly  three  inches 
across,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  The  pnncipal  flower- stem,  as  well  as 
the  lesser  ones  immediately  adjoined  to  the  flower,  is  of  a  rich  red 
colour,  and  has  a  very  fine  appearance. — Figured  in  Botanical  Maga" 
me,  4751. 

Cbrcis  Japonica. — Most  of  our  readers  know  the  handsome  flower- 
ing  Judas-tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum)  of  our  pleasure-grounds ;  the 
present  species  resembles  it  m  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant ;  but 
it  is  a  more  profiue  bloomer,  and  the  flowers  of  a  much  more  brilliant 
rosy-red  colour,  and  continue  in  bloom  to  a  much  later  period  of  the 
season.  The  blossoms  are  belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  pea-formed 
order.  The  leaves  are  thick,  and  much  more  leathery  than  those  of 
omr  common  Judas-tree.  It  is  in  Mr.  L.  Van  Houtte's  Nursery 
establishment,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  pleasure-ground  or  border 
of  shrubs. — Figured  in  Van  Houtte's  FUre  dcM  Serres, 

Cheirantbeka  Linearis. — ^This  beautiful  flowering  half-shrubby 
plant  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  ranks  among  the  SoUyas,  Billar- 
dieras,  &c.  It  has  a  neat,  delicate,  lavender-like  foliage,  with  large 
fine-petaUed  blossoms,  each  being  two  inches  across,  of  a  bright  blue 
colour,  produced  in  terminal  heads.  It  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest 
ornaments  for  the  greenhouse,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  one. 

Dracana  nobilm.-^  a  most  charming  plant  for  the  stove,  or  warm 
greenhouse.  The  very  large  broad  leaves  are  disposed  in  terminal 
large  heads,  Vke  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers,  striped  with  bright  green 
sod  carmine. 

EcBiTBS  ELarrisonii. — ^A  beautiful  stove-climber,  of  good  stiff 
growing.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rose,  with  a  yellow  tube  and 
throat,  and  are  borne  in  profusion.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  pot- 
training  round  a  wire  framework,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  stove. 

Vellozia  abietina,  v.  CANDIDA,  and  y.  8PECI08A. — ^These  are 
superb  plants,  from  Brazil,  having  foliage  much  like  the  Pandanus,  and 
flowers  of  the  form  of  the  Hemerocallis  (Day  Lily).  A  fourth  exists, 
but  no  name  is  given  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte.  Their  colours,  however, 
are  beautiful  blue,  rich  carmine,  bright  yellow,  and  pure  white.  They 
are  most  valuable  acquisitions*  Mr.  L.  V.  Houtte  offers  three  sorts 
for  1,000  francs. 

Boron  lA  Drummondii. — The  foliage  is  very  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful. The  flowers  of  a  rosy-scarlet.  It  is  the  handsomest  of  the 
genus. 

Genbthyllbs  tvlipifera. — ^A  most  charming  plant,  being  much 
like  a  Diqsma,  and  the  flowers  are  in  form  and  size  similar  to  a  Tulip, 
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and  ill  coloara  like  a  Paroquet  Tulip.     Very  ornamentid  for  the  greni- 
house. 

EsTERHAZTA  8PLENDIOA. — It  has  the  appearanoe  of  a  laagmfieent 
shrubby  Pentstemon,  bearing  a  profusion  of  orange-coloured  flowers,  in 
long  spikes.  It  flourishes  in  die  greenhouse,  and  in  the  open  air  in 
summer. 

Centaurs  A  depress  a. — A  beautiful  hardy  annual,  which  grows 
about  eighteen  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion, 
blue  with  a  red  centre. 

Santolina  VI  rid  a. — A  neat,  hardy,  herbaceoos  plant,  two  feet 
high,  blooms  profosely,  and  each  flower  is  an  indi  across,  of  a  yeUow- 
green  ;  neat  and  pretty. 

Pelargonium  Kino  Rufub. — ^This  is  a  charming  bedding  tariety, 
probably  a  seedling  of  the  Diadematum  section.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet,  and  produced  in  profusion,  each  blossom  two  inches  across. 
The  plant  b  a  foot  high,  bushy. 

Tacsonia  ionba. — ^A  natiye  of  Peru.  The  flowers  are  of  a  briUiaBt 
fiery-red  colour,  very  showy.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  green* 
house  climbers. 

Spircea  Rbevesiana  FLORE  PLENO. — The  flowers  are  a  full 
double,  white.     A  hardy  shrub,  meriting  a  place  in  every  shrubbery. 

SciADocALYX  Warscewiczii. — It  belougs  to  the  GeaneraeU,  bears 
a  large  umbel  of  flowers,  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  the  yellow  throat 
spotted  with  purple.     Very  handsome. 

Clematis  patens  (or  azurea)  var,  Sophia  (Synonyme  C.  coerulea 
var,  Sophia). — ^This  variety  has  flowers  of  similar  site  to  those  of 
C.  coerulea  grandiflora,  nearly  six  inches  across.  Each  blossom  has 
eight  petals,  blue,  vrith  a  broad  green  stripe  up  the  centre.  It  is  very 
prettr,  and  as  hardy  as  the  original  species. — Figured  in  Van  Hontte's 
Flore,  852. 

Camellia  Archduchesse  Marie. — The  flower  is  large,  per- 
fectly imbricated,  fine  outline,  and  deep.  It  is  of  a  rich  cherry  colour, 
and  each  petal  has  a  white  stripe  up  the  centre. 

DiERYiLLA  AMABILI8  (Synonyme,  Weigelia  amabilis). — ^This  fine 
species  is  a  more  robust  shrub  than  the  Wei8;elia  rosea,  blooming  in 
greater  profusion.  The  flowers  are  of  similar  form,  but  larger,  and  of 
a  brighter  rosy-carmine  colour.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  other 
species,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  shrubbery.  It  is  an  excellent  plant, 
too,  to  force  for  winter  bloom. 

1.  The  old,  hardy,  branching,  tall  shrub  of  our  pleasure-grounds, 
hitherto  known  as  Lonicera  Diervilla,  and  Diervilla  lutea,  is  in  future 
to  be  called  Diervilla  Canadenns,  Its  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow. 

2.  The  one  hitherto  known  as  Diervilla  versicolor,  Weigelia  Japonica, 
and  Weigelia  rosea,  to  be  called  Diervilla  Japonica, 

3.  Weigelia  amabilis  to  be  Diervilla  amabiUs, 

4.  Weigelia  Middendorfiana  to  be  Diervilla  Middendorfiana.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four  together,  similar  to  the  D.  rosea,  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour. 

The  following  are  not  yet  introduced  into  our  own  country  : 
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5.  D,  Jhribwukt.^-A.  large-growing,  branching  shrub.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  side-shoots,  in  terminai  corymbose-like  heads, 
funnel-shaped,  having  ^ve  divided ;  margin,  purple.  It  inhabita  the 
moniitaiBa  of  Japan,  blooming  very  proiusely,  producing  a  fine 
appeaianee.. 

6.  Di  hcrtinsU* — ^A  vigorous-growine,  branching  shrub,  a  native  of 
China.  Flowers  tubular,  funnel-shaped^  red  or  white,  being  variable, 
and  produces  a  fine  effect. 

?•  D.ffrandijiora  (Synonyme,  Weigelia  corseensis). — ^A  tall,  branch- 
ing shrub.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  branchey  heads,  tube- 
shaped,  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  very  handsome.     A  native  of  Japan. 

B.  D.Jhruia.-'^roifB  in  the  valleys  in  Northern  China.  It  is  a 
tall,  branching  shrub.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly,  funnel- 
shaped,  of  a  purple  colour ;  but  often  are  of  various  colours.  It  is 
cgBceedingly  ornamental. 

Ci«8fr8  BST£ROPaYi.ijA  FOL.  variboata. — A  cUmbiag-plant,  with 
smallish  foliage,  in  form  of  those  of  the  Vine,  beautifully  variegated 
w»th  white  and  green,  and  the  stems  are  tinged  with  red.  It  is  of 
medium  growth,  and  a  beautiful  plant  to  train  round  a  wire  frame- 
work, or  up  a  pillar  in  the  greenhouse. 


PERENNIAL  DELPHINIUMS,   AND  THEIK  VARIETIES. 

BT   MR.  JOHN   BURLSV,  OF  ACACIA   NUR8XRT,  ST.  J0HN*8   WOOD,   LONDON. 

This  charming  herbaceous  plant,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  now 
amounting  to  about  sixty  named  kinds^  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be 
used  for  beautifying  the  flower-garden ;  the  length  of  time  they  are  in 
bloom,  combined  with  their  varied  and  brilliant  colours,  makes  them 
very  desirable.  The  dwarf  varieties,  when  grown  in  a  bed,  have  the 
beat  possible  effect,  and  when  mixed  with  other  plants  in  the  beds  or 
borders,  they  have  a  very  interesting  appearance.  The  taller  perennial 
varieties  grow  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  feet  iu  height,  and  are  very 
suitable  for  planting  at  the  back  part  of  a  border  bounding  a  flower- 
garden.  They  thrive  and  flower  well  in  any  rich  mould.  Ine  varieties 
which  are  best  suited  for  bedding  are — 

Hendersonii,  colour,  deep  azure  blue,  with  a  white  eye,  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  high.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  prettiest  of 
the  tribe  yet  in  cultivation,  and  flowers  from  June  to  October  very 
profusely.  If  planted  about  twenty  inches  apart,  they  will,  in  the 
season,  spread  and  form  one  mass  of  their  beautiful  bloom. 

Qua DR] COLOR  is  another  dwarf  variety,  the  flower  being,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  mixture  of  colours,  viz.,  a  light  blue,  lavender,  and  a 
shading  of  light  rose ;  it  is  a  free-blooming,  fine  variety  for  bedding. 
Its  height  is  from  one  to  two  feet. 

Wheeleri  is  a  beautiful  liyht  blue,  free-blooming  and  handsome. 
It  is  a  medium-sized,  double  variety,  of  the  bee  kind. 

Aztjrea  grandiflora  is  another  light  blue  Delphinium  of  the  bee 
kind ;  it  flowers  very  freely,  and  has  a  nice  effect. 
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Q&AT«>iPLORA  MAxiKA  M  A  dofk  Uoe ;  a  hay  flwuriBig  ttrtety, 
rndtftble  for  borders. 

BBAtJTY  OF  Chammkne  is  a  good  flower,  reeeaibling  Msm^tiMtt, 
but  the  flower  is  maUer,  and  ks  habit  u  not  to  free-flowering* 

Magnificum,  a  capital  rariety  for  a  bed ;  oolonr  aznre  blue,  wth  a 
light  eye ;  habit  free^bioomiog,  with  medtnm-aned  flowers ;  growa  flram 
two  to  three  feet  high.  • 

AZX7REUM  FJLENCM,  a  pretty,  lig^t  blue,  double  flower,  and  a  hee 
bloomer. 

Barlowii  is  a  doable  flower,  i^  a  dark  blue  colour ;  a  good,  flree- 
blooming  variety  far  the  border. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  it  a  gmat  variety  of  the  ^oU-gvowing 
section,  which  deserve  attentMn ;  thoy  should  be  grown  in  ewry  garden, 
however  s»aU.  They  are  easily  inereased  by' division  of  the  rocNa. 
When  a  plant  attains  a  lai^  size,  it  may  be  taken  up,  parted,  and 
veplanted  immediately^  on  kept  in  pots  in  a  cool  ftra»e  during  winier, 
and  tamed  out  into  the  borders  or  beds  when  they  are  to  flower  the 
ensuing  season.  A  drenlar  bed,  with  the  tallest  growing  in  the  eentte, 
and  gradually  deelming  to  die  dwarfest,  far  the  outer  row  has  a  singa- 
larly  pretty  appearance,  and  wHl  be  ornamental  throughout  the  sumnicf. 


THE  PASSIFLORAS, 

V?  A  NOBISMAN'8  OAROSNSR,  IN   STArrOBDSHIAa. 

The  Pattflion  Flower  ranks  among  the  wtost  interesting  flowers,  and  is 
certainly  deserving  a  notice,  as  weU,  too,  for  its  great  beauty  and  far  its 
'docility  in  cultivation.     This  genus,  in  my  opinion,  ofkn  very  great 
(inducement  to  the  experimental  cultivator,  from  the  facility  with  which 
^hybrids  may  be  obtained  from  it  a  subject ;  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
vas,>and  one  whieh  I  think  weU  deserving  the  attention  of  every  gar- 
dener,  i  We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  vast  improvements  that 
have  h^  made  in  the  class  of  flowers  denominated  florists*  flowers ; 
and  reaMiing  from  analogy,  why  should  not  the  same  or  similar  im- 
proveniiifhts  be  extended  to  other  plants  and  flowers  with  as  greMt  bug- 
icessfis  has  attended  the  trial  with  those.     Keeping  this  in  mind,  I 
intend  i^m  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  may  occur,  to  present  to  the 
notice  ^of  the  readers  such  plants  or  families  of  plants  as  may  appear  to 
.offer  the  most  reasonable  chances  of  success ;  and  with  this  view  I 
be^  this  article  on  the  Passion  Flower. 

It  has  already  been  made  to  produce  several  hybrids  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  well  repaying  the  trifling  doable  occasioned.  Much,  very  much, 
may  yet  be  done  with  this  genus,  not  only  ih  the  improvement  of  the 
flowers,  but  also  towards  acclimatising  some  of  the  best  varieties.  I^  ^j 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Fassifloreae  in  the  Jusriean  system*  and 
it  is  plaoed  in  the  class  Monodelphia,  order  Pentandriu,  of  that  ot 
Linnsens ;  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  to  ^PJ^' 
sent  in  the  appendages  of  the  flower  the  passion  of  the  Saviour.  '^^^ 
genus  consists  entirely  of  climbers ;  some  species  are  odoriferous,  others 
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War  «dibk  frnts,  «id  aU  of  Aem  verj  handioaia.  I  sludlihare  men- 
tioo  a  few  of  the  moat  prominent ;  first  remarking  that^  with  «iily  three 
or  four  exeeptionSy  they^  ton  all  equally  auitahle  omamenta  eiUier  of  the 
eonsenratoiy  or  d  the  atove,  that  ia  wlien  grown  aolely  as  omamenta ; 
but  when  grown  for  the  firnit»  whieh  of  many  of  the  spedea  ia  very 
ddicioaa,  or  for  the  purpoae  of  hybridizing,  a  atore  or  very  warm  green- 
houae  is  neceasary.  Moat  probably  the  latter  would  be  found  to 
answer,  as  they  bloom  at  a  aeaacm  when  the  greater  number  of  plants 
are  remoYed  to  other  situations,  and  ao  wovdd  allow  of  keeping  the 
honse  wanner  than  is  ordinaiily  done. 

The  aoil  th^  most  delight  in  is  a  good  aonnd  turfy  loam  a  jeut  old« 
enriehed  with  well-rotted  hotbed  dung,  and  a  aprinkle  of  white  aand ; 
but  muat  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  luttriaatlyi  if  aeed  ia  an  obiect 
■ought ;  they  may  be  grown  in  ^ly  large  pola  or  tubs,  though  to  plant 
them  in  the  border  of  the  honse  ia  by  iiur  the  moat  preferable  method. 
The  planta  should  be  oecaaienally  syringed  during  the  growing  seawMs 
to  ramore  dust  and  prevent  the  approach  of  red  apider,  though  they 
are  but  little  snbjeot  to  the  attaekaof  any  inaect  if  kept  in  anything 
like  a  healthy  state.  The  hardier  species  are  thoae  we  should  chooee 
ibr  the  purpose  of  impregnation,  aa  likely  to  impart  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion to  the  hybrid ;  they  are  s 

P.  ccerulea ;  P.  nngnatifolia ;  and  P.  chinenab. 

Of  the  other  and  more  tender  apecies  ihtJineMt  are : 
P.omabiliSy  brilliant  scarlet  P^raoemoaa,  red. 

ooccinia,  scarlet.  Kermesina  major,  blne«  red,  and 

cuprea,  orange.  green. 

laalifbrmiB^  ned,  white,  and  blue.         ^lictuiata,  purj^e. 

olata,  blue,  red,  and  green.  jerratifolia»  pink  and  green. 

Loudonia,  red  and  purple.  eemlea  raoemoaa^  blue  and  red, 

mcamata^  rose  and  pina.  and  purple. 

/aurifoliai  red  and  purple.  edulis,  white. 

ceerulia  grandiflora,  blue^  red,         Decaisneana,crimsonyblue|White9 
and  white.  and  red. 

9uadrai^;ul8ri8y  red,  white,  and  jphoenicea,  crimaon^ 
green. 
There  are  many  others,  but  this  aelection  will  suffice  for  either  orna- 
ment or  improvement.  P.  cerulea  raeemosa  ia  an  hybrid,  raised  by 
Mr.  Milne,  of  Fulham,  and  waa  a  beautiful  acquisition  at  that  time ; 
it  is  well  suited  for  a  greenhouse  chmber,  and  wdl  in  some  places  stand 
the  aeverity  of  our  winters  in  the  open  air.  Alata  cerulea  ia  another 
hybrid  of  great  beauty,  obtained  by  Mr.  Masters,  of  Canterbury,  from 
seed  of  P.  alata  of  the  West  Indies,  impregnated  with  P.  cerulea. 
Now  though  an  hybrid  obtained  from  a  cross  between  a  hardy  apeciea 
and  one  that  is  tender  does  not  appear  to  be  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand our  winters  in  every  open-air  aitnation,  yet  there  seems  to  be 
every  probability  of  a  successlul  issue  if  the  hybrid  so  obtained  was 
again  crossed  with  a  hardy  species.  That  thoae  hybrids  will  seed  we 
have  had  proof,  and  we  know  a  suocessiid  attempt  has  been  made  with 
a  similar  cross  in  the  case  of  the  Rhododendron ;  there,  after  several 
trials  with  crosses  from  arborea  and  hardy  species,  none  would  stand  the 
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winter  till  those  hybricb  were  again  impregnated  wkh  faardf  }dmi%  k 
seeming  to  require  two  removes  from  the  tender  paiest  befoie  tbt 
foboBt  constitation  required  conld  be  obtained.  Such  I  iaaagiM  to  be 
the  case  with  passion  flowers ;  but  independent  of  this  increase  of  owt* 
door  yarieties,  which  we  consider  to  be  the  most  deainble  point»  kwm 
their  peculiar  adaptation  for  the  covering  of  aitonis,  watta^and  other 
ornamental  spots,  and  from  the  great  addition  that  woold  then  be  made 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  beauty  and  fragrance ;  jet  independent  ertt 
of  this,  much  may  be  done  among  those  which  are  and  would  still  con- 
tinue to  be  tender.  I  am  aware  that  seyeral  fine  yarietica  have  wwatiy 
been  raised  on  the  Continent,  and  having  most  beantifnl  diarinct 
flowers,  encourages  me  in  soliciting  my  floral  friends^  in  my  own  conn- 
try,  to  equal  exertions,  well  assured  such  will  be  amply  TOpaid ;  and 
how  pleasant  and  interesting  it  is  to  watch  the  prootas^  and  flnally 
behold  the  beauteous  reward !  I  certainly  think  no  coUection  ia  com* 
plete  that  does  not  contain  two  or  three  speeiea  at  least,  though  I  would 
not  have  more  than  onc  op  a  sort  in  either  stove  or  gyeenhanne; 
there  is  always  some  apot  that  may  be  found  to  which  they  will  osb- 
tribute  a  great  share  of  beauty. 

Hating  mentioned  raising  them  from  seed,  it  will  be  expeoled  that  I 
state  the  mode  of  doing  so ;  it  is  this : — ^When  the  fruit  i»  ripe,  the 
seeds  should  be  taken  from  the  pulp  and  dried  in  a  piece  of  soft  paper; 
if  there  is  a  stoye  in  the  establishment  they  may  be  sown  dimetly,  bat 
if  no  place  of  the  kind  is  at  hand  to  keep  them  in  throng  the  wiitfiBr» 
it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  sowing  till  the  following  Maieh  ;  then  sow 
in  deep  pans,  using  a  light  thoueh  rich  loam  to  sow  in,  plaoe  the  pans 
in  a  pit  or  frame  with  a  medium  heat,  aay  about  65  degieesy  give  thcni 
a  gentle  watering  when  first  placed  there,  and  repeat  it  when  atocssaiy ; 
but  they  will  not  require  any  till  they  appear  above  ground ;  sir  nratt 
be  given  to  prerent  them  drawing  up  weakly,  and  when  about  tiao 
inches  high  remove  them  to  a  warm  shelf,  near  the  glaaa  ia  the  green- 
house ;  let  them  remain  here  till  Jnne,  when  they  may  be  placed  in 
the  open  air ;  let  them  remain  out  till  the  plants  are  honaed  for  tbe 
winter,  observing  to  keep  them  moist;  when  taken  into  the  house 
again  they  should  be  potted  off  if  they  seem  to  require  it,  but  if  they 
are  not  too  thick  they  had  better  remain  undisturbed  till  the  spring, 
when  they  may  be  potted  into  large  pota  or  turned  into  the  borders  of 
the  house.  I  should  not  advise  placing  any  of  them  permanently  in 
the  open  air  till  they  have  bloomed,  or,  indeed,  till  there  were  dupli- 
cates of  any  that  might  appear  to  possess  desirable  qualitiea. 

Several  species  are  well  worth  cultivating  for  their  frnit;  the  first  of 
these  eatable  sorts  is  P.  malilbrmts.  The  fiuit  of  this  is  about  the  sise 
of  an  apple,  of  a  ydlowish  colour  when  ripe,  and  oontains  a  very  sweet 
pulp,  whidi  is  the  eatable  part  in  all  of  them.  This  ia  the  GranadiUa 
of  the  West  Indies ;  when  grown  for  fruiting^  it  should  be  planted  in 
the  border  of  a  stov^  and  trained  vqpon  a  txelUs  near  the  glass :  a 
good  crop  may  be  expected  the  second  season  after  planting. 

P.  quadrangularis  ia  a  very  free  fruiting  kind ;  the  fruit  is  pale 
greeuy  when  ripe  is  larger  than  that  of  maliformis ;  the  flavour  of  it  j» 
luscious  and  gratefully  aeid.     It  should  be  planted  like  the  other  in 
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Hie  bovder  of  aiatoTe»  and  trained  on  a  inJiiB,  or  against  the  back 
wall,  and  ahould  be  freelr  pruned^as  from  its  luxuriant  growth  and  the 
siae'of  tbe.kares  some  diffioalty  ia  sometiniea  experienced  in  ripening 
the  fruity  ve.have  aueceeded  in  obtaining  fruit  from. plants  grown  in 
potfl^  though  the  quantity  is  necessarily  leas. 

2  Pv  humialia  is  rather  more  difficult  to  fruit ;  but  when  in  a  favour- 
aUe  skuaitiiin  the  fruit  is  yery  fine :  it  is  abcHit  the  size  of  an  ege» 
yiHow  when  ripe,  and  when  fit  for  gathering  ia  dotted  over  with  small 
wiritespota;  ttie  flavour  is  peeuliarly  aromatii^  with  a  very  pleasant 
acid ;  it  should  be  grown  dose  to  the  glass,  and  the  warmest  part  of 
the  stove  allotted  to  it* 

P.  edolis  is  much  easier  to  fruit  than  either  of  the  foregoing ;  it  will 
tncceed  when  planted  against,  the  back  wall  of  a  warm  greenhouse^  and 
with  very  moderate  aUentiou  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  very  fine 
flavoured  fruit.  It  abooJd  be  kept  moderately  thin,  but  yet  does  not 
Teqmre  ao  much  pruning  as  some  of  the  other  species.  The  flowering 
of  all  the  species  commences  in  May  and  continues  till  September,  the 
frint  setting  the  whole  time ;  this  m^y  be  assisted  by  applying  the 
pollen  to  the  stigma  with  a  feather,  and  thus,  ensuring  a  crop. 

P«  incamata  may  be  fruited  in  a .  atove  with  great  ease ;  the  fruit 
when  ripe  is*  of  an  orange  colour^  the  pulp  or  juice  is  yellow,  and  very 
amreet.  The  seedlings  of  this  species  produce  fruit  the  first  season, 
niiich  would  make  it  a  desirable  kind  for  the  purpose  proposed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 

The  winter  treatment  of  these  plants  is  nearly  the  same  :  let  them 
be  grewii  for  what  purpose  they  may,  the  heat  applied  ahould  be 
lowered  auffieiently,  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  water,  so  that  the 
soil  should  be  barely  moist,  in  order  to  atay  the  growth,  and 
gire  the  plants  about  a  ten  weeks'  rest,  when  the  plants  should 
be  dasefy  pruned^  and  they  will  be  found  to  produce  finer  shoots, 
and  noore  freely  firom  the  old  wood  than  froxn  that  which  is  one 
or  even  two  years  old.  They  ahould  be  kept  dormant  till  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  rare  fruits  for  the  dessert,  this  genus  will  be  found  useful,  as, 
in  our  opinion,  if  allowed  the  end  of  a  low  house,  and  trained  cross- 
ways  of  the  roof,  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  will  always  be  ensured  ; 
this  is  certain  to  be  the  case  with  edulUf  aLat^  and  data  nuperba ; 
and  when  in  full  fruit  are  most  interestingly  ornamental,  with  their 
hundreds  of  green  and  purple  fruit.  Small  plants  trained  round  a 
wire  circular  framework  bear  numerously,  and  are  very  pretty.  I 
have  seen  pUaita  in  fuU  fruit  placed  on  the  table  with  the  rest  of  the 
dessert,  and  the  ripe  fruit  plucked  and  eaten  on  those  occasions. 


THE  BOTANICAL  RAMBLES  OP  A  BRITISH  BOTANIST, 
DURING  A  SOJOURN  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY   AMICUS,   OF   NOTTrNOHAM. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  nuinerons  readers  of 
your  very  useful  Magazine  to  have  some  particular  descriptions  of  a 
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few  of  the  boat  wild  plants  of  North  Amtnca,  wHk  xemarki  on  tfae 
situation  and  soil  they  grow  in.  I  have  therefore  xnnofa  pleame  in 
forwarding  a  detail  of  Botanical  Rambles  daring  mj  sofoum  in  that 
country ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  only  be  interesting^  hnt  likewise  af 
practical  utility. 

I  first  saw  Justieia  pahmculata,  growing  in  abundanoe  in  the  ponds 
and  swamps  of  the  Island  of  Montreal.  It  is  a  vety  pretty  aquatie ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  lilac  colour,  and  borne  in  profusion.  M<marda 
didyma  (or  Kalmiana)  ffrows  plentifully  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
States  of  New  Yoric  and  PennavWaniay  in'a  rich  moist  soi^  and  Ibrms  a 
splendid  plant,  its  rich  scarlet  neads  of  tube-shaped  flowers  being  very 
snowT.  It  d^rves  a  place  in  every  garden.  Another  soaive  }dant  is 
the  Monarda  fnmeiaia^  which  grows  in  the  dry  sandy  flelda  of  New 
Jersey.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  cultivation ;  but  its  yellow  and  brown 
blossoms  are  verv  interesting  and  pretty.  MoMrda  himUa  grows  in 
moist,  rich,  shaay  woods  in  Pennsylvania,  near  to  Lake  Erie,  The 
flowers  are  purple,  but  it  is  not  of  much  interest.  The  first  and  most 
handsome  of  the  Monardas  is  M*  BusuiUanat  which  grows  in  the 
sanday  beach  of  the  Red  River  in  Arkansas  i  the  flowers  are  white,  and 
have  a  chaste,  elegant  appearance.  Perhaps  these  remarks  may  come 
under  the  notice  of  some  person  who  is  tortunate  enough  to  possess 
it  s  and  if  the  individual  would  oblige  me  by  giving  the  £ditoa:  his  or 
her  address,  I  should  be  glad  eithter  to  exchange  some  other  rave 
plant  for  one  of  it,  or  purchase  one.  Here  is  the  Supkorbia  Ipeoofu- 
anha,  common  in  the  sandy  fields  of  New  Jerseyt  sometimes  buried 
in  the  sand.  The  roots  run  a  great  depth,  and  are  said  to  be  of  eqosl 
quality  to  the  true  Ipecacuanha.  Iris  eristata,  too,  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  dry  woods  of  Ohio;  its  flowers  are  of  a  preUy  pale  blue*  The 
Jris  tridentata,  in  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  flowers  deep  blue ;  and  the 
Iris  prumatiea,  in  the  sphagnum  swamps  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
Quakers'  Bridge;  and  the  Bilatria  tinctoria,  with  its  pretty  pink 
flowers,  is  a  companion  to  it  in  the  swamps.  The  glitteriM  Hetratt'^ 
tkera  ^aminea,  with  its  pretty  blue  flowers,  grows  profusdy  in  the 
town  of  Montreal.  Between  Queenstown  and  the  Falls  of  Niagars, 
I  saw  Lichea  minor  in  dry  sandv  woods,  having  pretty  white  flowers. 
Sweriia  de/exa  grows  among  roc^s^  in  the  woods  at  the  Bay  of  Gaspe; 
it  belongs  to  the  order  of  Gentians.  The  Froitra  Walteru  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order,  with  green  and  yellow  blossoms.  I  saw  it  in 
the  oak  woods  of  Ohio,  near  Lake  £rie,  growing  in  a  strong  dayey 
soil.  MitcheUa  repens,  too,  a  pretty  alpine,  was  freqnendy  seen 
growing  at  the  roots  of  pine-trees,  and  in  dry  vegetable  mould  and 
sand.  The  Houiioma  eoeruUa^  in  large  patches  of  beantiful  bine 
flowers,  oAen  gratified  my  sight,  growing  very  freely  in  moist  soil,  at 
Halifax  and  other  places;  and  Houstoma  purpurea^  not  quite  so 
showy  as  the  previous  species,  but  pretty,  in  dry  sandy  woods  at  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  in  North  Carolina.  Heap  Can4td&ue,  a  neat  holly  at 
Montreal.     In  dry  sandy  woods,  near  York,  in  North  Carolioa,  I 

Serceived  BaUchia   Gmelinai  it  is  a  pretty  plant,   belonging  to  the 
ioraginacea  order,  bearing  neat  yellow  flowers.    While  at  Montred 
I  saw  the  Cynoglouum  amplexicauU,  also  of  the  Borage  order,  having 
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Uiie  flowers,  in  dry  rich  9oSi  on  UmeBtoiie  rodkiL  The  Prinmia  paitta^ 
having  prett^r  purple  blosfmn«,  was  growing  freely  in  iregetable  mould 
and  eand,  which  had  too  a  mixture  of  gravel  in  it,  at  the  edge,  of  the 
8c.  Lawrenee  rirer,  opposite  Quebec.  It  sends  out  runners  under 
ground,  by  which  young  pknts  are  produced.  I  may  next  state  that 
the  Xylosteum  cUiata  grows  in  rich  moist  soil  in  shady  woods  about 
Montreal ;  also  Xylo&ieum  Mongifblia  (belonging  to  the  Honeysuckles), 
in  a  9wamp  at  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  former  has  greenish - 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  latter  are  white,  but  neither  of  them  of  much 
beauty.  Likewise  TrioHwitm  perfhlkUay  of  the  Honeysuckle  order, 
dark-red  blossoms,  in  dry  soil  on  limestone  rocks  about  Montreal. 
Euany$mt8  obovata  (Spindle  tree),  pink-coloured  flowers,  grows  rigorous 
in  vegetable  mould  in  thick  shady  woods  on  the  south  side  of  Lake 
jsrie. 

I  observed  in  New  Jersey  that  the  FMa  pedaia  grew  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  dry  sandy  soi!>  its  profhsion  of  blue  blossoms  being  very 
sherry.  Fioia  laneeolaht^  too,  in  moist  soils  about  Hahfax ;  and  Fiola 
primulafbiut  in  very  dry  sandy  soils  about  Halifax  and  Lake  Bimcoe : 
the  flowers  are  a  pale*blae,  and  the  plant  is  quite  ornamental.  The 
V.  bknda,  widi  its  showy  white  flowers,  is  much  more  beautiful. 
Here  the  very  pretty  Viaytania  Cafolineana  grows  luxuriantly  in 
vegetable  moold  about  Montreal.  It  belongs  to  die  Portulacea  order, 
ttad  the  bloasoma  are  of  a  pink  colour.  AMdepitu  veriMUata  grows 
about  Niagara,  in  dry  arid  soils,  its  flowers  bemg  white  and  green ; 
and  A.  tuSeroM  is  one  of  those  splendid  plants  which  adorn  the  fields 
about  the  mighty  falls  of  Niagara ;  but  to  grow  it  to  its  highest  per* 
fection  it  requires  a  dry  sandy  soil  and  warm  situation ;  flowers  of  a 
bright-orange  colour.  The  splendid  Cfentiana  crintia,  with  its  rich 
blue  flowers,  grows  in  moist  vegetable  soil  on  the  Table  Rock,  Niagara. 
Another  superb  plant  is  the  Oentiana  saponaria ;  its  blue  flowers  are 
very  showy.  It  grows  on  the  edges  of  woods  about  Montreal,  and  is 
most  luxuriant  when  growing  in  leaf-mould,  rotten  sticks,  and  sandy 
loam.  I  must  mention,  too,  the  Gentiana  am^/usii/oHa,  a  fine  low- 
growing  species,  with  blue  flowers ;  it  flourishes  in  swamps  in  New 
Jersey.  C^enti&na  oehroleuett^  and  6.  amarella,  both  bearing  purple 
flowers,  grow  in  dry  soils  ;  the  former  in  Ohio,  and  the  latter  near  Lake 
IKmeoe.  There  is  a  celebrated  plant  which  is  particularly  deserring 
notice ;  it  is  the  Fnnax  qmnquejblia,  the  root  of  which  is  die  Oimeng 
of  the  shops;  the  flowers  are  of  a  light  yellow.  Also  the  Panax 
trifolia,  with  green  flowers,  grows  luxuriantly  in  shady  woods  about 
Montreal.  Here,  too,  grows  die  curious  Panutma  earoUna,  bearing 
white  flowers  (of  the  Saxifrage  order),  flourishing  on  the  edges  of 
Bwampa  about  Montreal.  The  singular  Drosera  filiformU  (Sundew), 
and  the  curious  Cy7M9tUi»  Ammeana^  in  swamps  in  New  Jersey.  The 
lAliikm  Pkiladelpkieum,  with  scarlet  flowers,  in  dry  sandy  soil  about 
Montreal.  Utmlaria  grandifhra,  baring  purple  flowers,  in  rich  shady 
woods;  and  Hel^mms  aspkoMurides,  in  sandy  pine  woods  in  New 
Jersey.  Trillntm  pittutn^  flowers  red  and  white ;  T.  erectum,  flowers 
'  brown ;  and  T.  grandiflorum,  flowers  white.  The  first  grdws  in  dry 
mould  on  sand,  and  the  two  others  in  rich  mould.    Spigaa  repem,  in 
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mould  and  sand,  as  other  beath-like  plants  do;  its  pretty  white 
flowers  are  much  admired.  Pyrda  asctri/olia,  flowers  green  and 
yellow ;  and  P.  un^/hta,  wbite  flowers ;  grow '  ki  shlaiy  sphagnous 
swamps.  P,  maculatay  white  flowers ;  and  P.  umbellata,  pink  flowers, 
in  dry  vegetable  soil.  We  now  come  to  Silene  regia^  and  truly  it  is 
Regia  (Royal)  to  all  who  see  its  large  masses  of  crimson  flowers.  It 
flourishes  in  a  dryish  stiff  loam,  and  nther  shady  situation.  The 
Verbena  sMota,  with  pretty  blue  flowers,  requires  a  sandy  soil. 

Bartieia  (now  Euchromea)  coecinea.^^lts  scarlet  and  yellow  heads  of 
flowers  are  very  showy.  It  grows  in  fields  and  sandy  woods.  Lobelia 
eardinaU»  grows  fine  in  moist  shady  places  and  swamps.  Petaloete- 
mum  tnolaeeum^  of  the  Pea-flowered  order,  a  Tery  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  bearing  violet-coloured  flowers ;  grows  in  dry  sandy  loam. 
Eupatyrium  ealeatinum,  is  a  fine  species,  bearing  a  profusion  of  blue 
flowers ;  it  grows  in  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  JrneH  Atter  I  saw  was, 
A.  cfmcohfi  beatring  large  purple  flowers,  growing  in  dry  sandy  woods; 
in  New  Jersey*  Crisiaria  crjccinea,  belongs  to  the  Mallow  ordfer,  bear^ 
ing  scarlet  blosaoms,  very  showy,  and  adorns  the  vast  plains  of 
Missouri.  I  cannot  omit  the  CEnothera  epeeioea ;  it  is  a  most  ehann*^ 
ing  plant,  its  numerous  large  white  flowers  are  very  pretty.  Why  is  H 
not  more  cultivated  P  It  should  be  in  every  garden.  PenMemcfA 
Bradburii  is  as  fine  as  any ;  flowers  large,  and  of  various  colours: 
P.  MurrayoMm  looks,  by  far,  the  finest  species.  I  mean  in  Texas^ 
where  it  makes  a  splendid  appearance^  growing  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
having  about  thirty  lateral  floral  branches,  in  addition  to  the  lengf 
oentre  spike,  and  each  has  from  four  to  eighteen  blossoms,  of  art 
orange-scarlet  colour.  It  flourishes  in  rich,  sandy  loam.  The 
P.  cobeeaf  bearing  large  blue  and  white  flowers,  grows  fine  in  a  calca- 
reous soil.  The  following  flourish  in  many  places :  P,  glabra  in  a  fine 
one,  bearing  dark  parple  flowers.  So  is  P.  erianthera,  with  large 
purple  i^ossoms,  for  the  size  of  the  plant ;  and  P.  gracilis  is  beautiful, 
with  a  profusion  of  blue  flowers.  The  Lupinue  villoeue  is  by  far  the 
flnest  1  saw,  having  long  spikes  of  pinky-red  or  crimson  flowers  ;  but 
it  is  shy  of  cultivation.  There  are  several  splendid  Ehexku,  well  worth 
introducing  as  garden-ornaments,  belonging  to  the  Melastoma  order, 
having  flowers  of  bhie,  white,  purple,  &c. 

Of  late  there  have  been  but  few  plants  introduced  from  America. 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  a  collector  of  plants  there,  when  there  are 
from  other  countries  ?  I  am  confident  that  no  country  can  boast  f^^ 
finer  ornaments  than  those  that  are  in  America  (vast  numbers  of  which 
have  not  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain) ;  my  own  observation^ 
whilst  there  fully  assure  me  of  the  fttct. 

I»hope  the  extract  here  given,  from  remarks  made  during  my 
numerous  excursions,  will  not  only  be  interesting,  but  useful,  inasmuen 
as  the  particular  ml  and  eitttaiion  the  plants  flourish  in  I  noted  down 
at  the  time  I  saw  them,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  wHd 
possess  such  kinds  of  plants  as  above  noticed,  to  cultivate  them  so  as  to 
be  successful  in  blooming  them  satisfactorily.  I  purpose  continuing 
the  subject  in  future  Numbers,  should  this  communication  be  approteo.' 
At  all  events,  I  hope  it  will  tend  to  encourage  a  nmch  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  this  class  of  hardy  plants  in  my  own  countr}\ 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  BUTTERFLIES. 

BY   MR.  PBTBR   MACKBNZIS,   UP    WB6T  PLKAK^   NORTH    BRITAIN. 

The  Cabbage  butterfly,  and  others  belonging  to  tbe  same  group  of 
ioaectSy  may  be  seen  at  the  aocustomed  seaaon  surveying  their  favourite 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  gardens ;  and  although  they  often  do  much 
injury  in  the  caterpillar  state  to  various  species  of  planto»  especially  the 
Brassica  family,  in  the  autumn  months,  yet,  as  one  remarks,  there 
sre  but  few  individuals  who  have  not  been  struck  with  the  resplendent 
and  gorgeous  colours  of  some  of  the  butterfly  tribe  ranging  through 
the  flower  and  kitchen-garden.  Where  is  the  human  being  who  can 
behold  even  the  most  simple  and  unadorned  of  the  species,  ''the 
common  cabbage  butterfly,"  without  associating  with  it  "  the  scenes 
of  his  or  her  childhood,  so  dear  to  the  heart,"  when  chasing  the 
wayward  roamer  irom  field  to  field  ?  Who  can  see  the  pupa  of  one 
of  these  insects  without  feeling  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
extraordinary  process  by  which  so  singular  a  production  is  transformed 
into  an  animal  of  such  beauty?  The  changes  of  an  animal  form 
produced  by  the  progressive  expansion  of  the  enclosed  organa  of  the 
body,  and  the  successive  shedding  of  the  outer  case  or  skin,  are  in  no 
instance  so  striking  or  so  extraordinary  as  in  this  group  of  insects. 
These  changes  or  metamorphoses,  as  they  are  commonly  but  incorrectly 
termed,  have  been  a  favourite  theme  to  the  divine  and  the  poet,  and 
a  most  attractive  subject  of  research  to  the  naturalist.  The  transition 
of  the  humble  group  to  the  "gorgeous  image"  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  beautiful  passage  in  the  classical  work  of  Kirby  and  Spence : 

*'  Were  a  naturalist  to  announce  to  the  world  the  discovery  of  aa 
animal,  which  for  the  two  years  of  its  life  existed  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  which  then  penetrating  into  the  earth,  and  weaving  a  shroud 
of  pure  silk  of  the  finest  texture,  contracted  itself  within  this  covering 
into  a  body  without  external  mouth  or  limbs,  and  resembling,  more 
than  anytning  else,  '«n  Egyptian  mummy ; '  and  which,  lastly,  after 
remaining  in  this  state  without  food  and  without  motion  for  three 
years  longer,  should  at  the  end  of  that  period  burst  its  silken  cerements, 
struggle  through  its  earthv  covering,  and  start  into  day  a  winged  bird, 
what  think  you  would  be  the  sensations  excited  by  this  piece  of 
intelligence  ?  " 

The  subterraneous  locality  of  the  insect  in  its  passive  state,  and  the 
silken  ahroud,  are  indeed  less  applicable  to  the  butterflies  than  to 
other  insects ;  but  the  circumstanees  attending  the  transformations  of 
these  beautiful  objects  are  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of  beetles 
and  moths. 

In  its  subsequent  and  final  character  the  butterfly  luxuriates  on  the 
exquisitely  elaborated  juices  of  the  flower,  and  has  the  power  to  raise 
itself  above  the  dull  earth,  and  to  transport  itself  through  atrial  space, 
as  the  readers  hereof  have  often  viewed  it,  lively  with  delight  in  the 
Aower-^arden, — 

**  Where  be  uriviiis,  round  about  doth  flj 
Fnm  bed  to  b^  from  one  to  other  border, 
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And  UkM  siinrey,  with  cariooi  Ira^  tif^ 
Of  erery  flower  and  herb  there  wt  in  order. 

Kow  this  DOW  that,  he  Ueteth  tenderly, 
Yet  none  of  them  he  mdely  does  diiorder; 

NefOT  with  lOt  feet,  thMr  Mlken  lemvee  defte^ 

Bttt  iMi«m  in  the  plew«t»  «f  fMh  •peot.*' 

We  nay  conelude  bj  qiiotiiig die  kst  Tenes  of  a  poem  caHed  ''The 
Butterfly's  Birthday." 

**  Ah,  where  were  once  her  (^Iden  eyee. 
Her  glittering  wingi  of  purple  pride  ? 
GoDOHdM  beneath  «  Tvde  ditgoise, 
A  shaptlMt  aiMi  to  earth  allied. 

<*  Uke  thae,  the  hapleta  nptlle  lirad. 
Like  thee  he  toU'd,  liko  thee  he  ipun. 
Like  thine,  his  closing  hour  am¥'d. 
His  labour  ceaaed,  his  web  was  done. 

**  And  shall  thou,  number'd  with  the  dead. 
No  happier  state  of  being  know? 
Aad  shall  na  Aitvro  morrow  shed 
On  thoe  a  bean  of  brighter  glow  ? 

**  Is  tliia  tiie  boaod  of  power  divine. 
To  animate  an  insect  frame  ? 
Or  shall  not  He  who  moulded  thine. 
Wake,  at  his  will,  the  vital  flame  ? 

**  Go,  morUl  I  in  thy  reptile  state, 
Enough  to  know  to  thee  n  given. 
Go,  and  the  joyful  truth  relate, 

Fimil  child  of  eaith,  high  heir  of  heaven.** 


REMARKS  ON  THl  CULTURE  OF  THB  ORANGB-TREE. 

BY  XC  A.  BaUCB,  SflO.*  OP  BOlNBUaOB. 

How  lovely  in  appearance^  when  in  bloom  or  laden  with  ripened  fruity 
and  how  exhilarating  to  inhale  the  grateful  perfume  which  the  blossomfl 
shed  around  1  Mrs«  Smith  speaks  of  the  orange-tree  in  her  lines 
addressed  to  the  hnmrning-bird ;  a  beautiful  litUe  creature,  which, 
when  shipped  of  its  plumage,  is  not  bigger  than  a  bee  ;  and,  like  the  bee» 
it  delights  in  hovering  o^er  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  sipping  their  juice, 
without  doing  them  the  least  iitjury  by  its  visit.  Mr.  Lambert,  m  his 
Travels  in  Canada,  says,  *'  that  they  may  be  seen  there  in  great  num« 
hers,  and  that  their  plnmsge  is  as  faieantifol  as  that  of  the  peacock.'*  It 
is  frequently  called  the  bee-bird : 

**  There,  lovely  hea-hitd !  mayirt  thon  roTd 
Thrangh  tpitj  vala,  and  dtroB  grove, 
jknd  woo  and  win  thj  flattering  love 

With  plnme  to  hright; 
There  rapid  fljr,  more  heard  than  teen, 
Hid  orange  hoaght  of  poUah'd  green, 
WUh  glowing  fruit,  and  floweia  hetween 

Of  pureat  white.'* 

Captain  Stedman,  speaking  of  Paramaribo,  says  that  its  streets,  which 
are  perfectly  straight,  are  lined  with  orange,  shaddock,  tamarind,  and 
lemon-trees,  which  appear  in  everlasting  bloom,  whfle  at  the  tame  time 
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their  branches  are  weighed  dowa  with  the  riehett  cinsters  of  odoriferous 
fruit.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  forty  oranges  for  sixpence : 
jet  plentiful  as  thej  were,  the  orange  is  not  a  natire  of  the  country,  but 
was  originAlly  imported  there  firam  Spain  and  PoitngaL  These  trees  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  their  fragrant  blossoms  through- 
out the  year*  *'  As  for  the  fine  fragranoe  that  is  diffused  through  all 
this  colony/'  says  the  Captain,  "by  the  continued  groves  of  orange- 
blossoms,  and  odoriferous  fruits  that  it  produces,  it  can  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described.'*  In  Surinam,  the  parlour  floora  are  always 
scoured  with  sour  oranges  cut  through  the  middle,  which  gives  the 
house  an  agreeable  fragrance :  the  negro  girls,  taking  one-half  in  each 
hand,  keep  singing  aloud  while  they  rub  the  boards. 

Speaking  of  the  negro,  Captain  Stedman  says :  *'  His  teeth  are  con- 
stantly kept  as  white  as  ivory ;  for  this  purpose  he  uses  nothing  but  a 
sprig  of  orange*tree,  bitten  at  one  end  until  the  fibres  resemble  a  small 
bruui ;  and  no  negro,  male  or  female,  is  to  be  seen  without  this  little 
instrument,  which  has,  besides,  the  virtue  of  sweetening  the  breath." 

Thnnberg  speaks  of  a  cnrioos  Lilliputian  kind  of  orange,  growing 
m  Japan:  "A  very  small  species  of  orange  {Ciirus  Japonied)  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  the  houses,  in  pots.  This  shrub  hardly  exceeds 
six  inches  in  height,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  sweet  and  palatable,  hke 
China  oranges,  is  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  cherry. 
'  "  In  visiting  the  principal  forcing  nursery  estabUshments  around 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  during  the  spring  of  1852, 
and  the  present  one,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of 
culture.  The  following  are  essential: — There  must  be  a  very  free 
drainage  of  broken  pot,  over  which  some  pieces  of  rough  turfy  soil  be 
laid.  The  compost  to  be  turfy  loam,  weU  enriched  with  one  year  old 
cow-dung,  the  two  being^mixed  up  for  six  months  before  using.  At  the 
time  of  potting  the  soil  mast  not  be  sifted,  but  dxopped,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  pieces  of  charcoal  added.  Daring  Mie  growing  and  blooming 
period,  the  pots  are  plunged  in  tan,  or  etable  dung,  having  a  covering 
of  tan  at  the  surface  to  fHFevent  the  unsightlT  appeanuMse  of  the  dung. 
In  one  case  a  neat  covering  of  green  moss  had  heen  sii^plied,  whick 
looked  weU.  Rain-water  of  a  tepid  temperature,  and  manure  water 
to(^  is  used  ;  but  only  iust  sufficMut  to  keeo  the  soil  moist,  not  wet. 
The  plants  are  frequently  syringed  over  heaa,  morning  and  evening,  in 
dry  weather,  or  when  the  house  is  of  moderate  heat.  In  order  to 
prevent  worms  entering  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  not,  tiie  pot  in 
which  the  plant  is  growing  b  cased  in  another  pot,  whick  is  a  size  lem, 
and  on  its  being  placed  within  it,  the  bottom  of  the  plant  pot  does  not 
descend  within  four  or  six  inches  of  the  case  pot :  this  allows  the  water 
to  drain  away  property,  admits  the  warmth  to  rise,  and  entirely  pre- 
cludes the  worms  entering  the  plant  pot.  After  the  orange-tree  has 
ceased  blooming  a  season  of  rest  is  allowed,  and  about  a  month  before 
the  time  of  exciting  them  to  grow  again  Uiey  are  re-potted,  carefully 
putting  away  the  exterior  soil,  to  admit  a  due  proportion  of  new  com- 
poat.  It  is  necessary,  at  the  season  of  rest,  that  the  plants  are  not 
supplied  with  bottom  heat,  but  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  or  similar  habit- 
atioiv  having  freedom  of  light. 


PLANS  OP  PLOWBa. GARDENS. 

1.— By  Mk.  M:i]i'ii,  Knowktiiorfi,  nbik  Lbkm. 


Tbis  ia  an  ideal  plan  of  a  flower  garden,  arntnged  in  the  Engliili  or 
natural  ityle ;  it  ii  of  cunuderable  extent,  drawn  on  a  icale  ofiiiteeu 
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Yards  to  iin  inch,  and  is  sinUible  for  a  country  residence.  A  green- 
house is  shown,  with  wings  of  ornamental  trellis- work  attached,  in 
which  greenhouse  plants  are  to  he  placed  in  summer-tinne  ;  or,  in  place 
of  a«ch  wing?i,  tiM)  small  plant-houses,  or  a  pheasantrj  and  aviary  may 
bci  suhs^tuted.  ^is  a  fountain,  and  e  e,  are  covered  seats.  The  heds 
of  rsriofts  shiq^es,  are  proposed  to  be  fnmished  with  perennial  and 
annual  flowers  exclusively,  and  the  rouod  beds  to  be  composed  of 
masses  and  groupas  of  bedding-plants,  and  to  be  edged  routidwith 
terra<4cotta  or  wire  basket* work.  The  other  beds  to  be  furnished  with 
cteice  evergreen  and  riah  flowering  shrulis,  not  only  as  afibrdtng 
interest  and  beauty  in  tl>em selves,  but  also  in  producing  varied  forms 
aa4  iotricacies  in  tiui  lawn  and  landscape.  The  square  marks  at  the 
angles  or  jinictions  of  the  walks  represent  places  for  vases,  statuary,  &c. 
In  the  shrubbery,  dotted  lines  indicate  portions  which  may  be  laid 
down  in  grass,  to  have  here  and  there  expanses  or  glades  of  lawn,  as 
mtU  aa  to  give  any  desirable  views. 


HOW  TO  BLOOM  THE  ACHIMENE8  PICTA,  AND 
GESNERA  ZEBRINA  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

BY   MR.    JAMRS   RBNDERSON,  A6HROVII.HOUSB,    FUNTSBIRB. 

/ichimenes  picia, — Among  the  various  species  of  this  genus  none  are 
bqftter  deserving  of  notice  than  this  one,  whether  for  the  richness  of  its 
velvety  green  foliage,  traversed  with  pale,  greenish  white,  or  for  tlie 
beautiful  streaked  and  spotted  flowers  it  sends  forth  when  under  good 
cultivation.  By  the  following  method  of  treatment  I  have  had  plants, 
with  numerous  side  shoots,  three  feet  high,  bearing  an  immense 
number  of  their  beautiful  flowers,  and  by  having  a  sticcession,  starting 
a  portion  at  following  periods,  I  have  a  display  of  these  charming 
plants  alf  the  year ;  but  though  handsome  at  all  times,  they  are  especially 
so  through  the  winter  and  spring  months.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
the  scaly  tubers  of  the  stem,  or  may  be  propagated  by  the  leaves,  like  a 
Gloxinia,  also  by  division  of  the  underground  tubers.  The  last,  how- 
ever, is  by  far  the  most  preferable,  on  account  of  their  producing 
stronger  plants.  The  leaves,  when  taken  for  cuttings,  may  be  planted 
in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  sand  and  one-third  peat-soil,  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat.  Water  must  be  given  sparingly ; 
the  leaves  are  of  a  very  succulent  nature,  and  if  kept  too  damp  would 
soon  go  off.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  suflicient  roots  (which  they 
will  do  in  about  six  weeks),  pot  them  off  into  small  pots,  place  them 
in  bottom  heat  and  they  will  soon  make  good  plants  fit  for  forcing. 
When  the  tubers  are  to  be  started,  put  them  in  pots  or  pans  of  mode- 
rate size,  say  from  one  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  place  tliem 
in  a  strongs  bottom- heat.  As  soon  as  they  have  grown  to  about  six  inchea 
in  height  repot  them,  selecting  (he  best  plants  and  potting  then»  to 
themselves,  keeping  the  weaker  ones  for  a  succession.  For  potting  use 
a  compost  o(  one-third  leaf*mou1d,  and  two-thirds  well  rotted  dNing, 
peal;,  and  sand,  with  a  little  charcoal  broken  small.     In  polting,  the 
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plants  should  be  bent  down  into  the  mould,  leBving  nbdut  three  inclies 
above  the  surface.  Keep  them  in  heat  as  before ;  as  soon  ai  they 
b^o  to  groir  Tigorouslv  suppler  them  with  plenty  of  water,  syringing 
them  twice  a  day,  mornings  and  evenings.  Ait  must  be  given  sparingly 
for  the  first  few  davs :  afterwards  give  it  freely,  so  as  to  ensure  stout 
healthy  plants,  lliey  may  be  potted  as  soon  as  thought  fit,  until  they 
begin  to  show  flowers,  using  the  same  compost,  and  giving  good  drainage. 
When  they  hare  done  flowering,  put  the  dsy  of  the  month  on  each 
stick,  which  will  enable  one  at  any  future  period  to  know  what  tubers 
to  start  first.  The  tubers  in  their  resting  season  require  only  to  be 
kept  dry  and  warm.  By  the  same  process  of  culture  with  the  Gesnerk 
Zebrina,  I  hare  lai^r-sized  plants,  profusely  bloomed,  and  a  gay  sue- 
cession  all  the  year.  Each  single  plant  makes  a  handsome  spreading 
head ;  but  in  order  to  hare  very  large  bushes,  I  here  pans  lai^er  in 
proportion,  and  put  in  each  pan  from  four  to  six  or  eight  plants,  and 
the  stems  and  branchlets  being  duly  arranged,  the  mass  forms  an  object 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  amply  compensating  for  the  attention. 


POPULAR  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE 
RIBES  SPECIOSUM,  OR  SHOWY  GOOSEBERRY. 


Pbrhaps  every  person,  seeing  this  most  beautiful -flowering  shrub,  is 
struck  with  the  similarity  tht-re  is  between  its  fine  long  crimson  flowers 
and  those  of  some  of  the  Fuchsias.  It  has  led  some  persons  to  insist 
on  an  affinity  between  the  Currant  and  Evening  Primrose,  to  which 
natural  order  of  the  latter  the  Fuchsia  belongs.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case ;  the  former  has  but  five  stamens,  and  the  latter  eight ;  and 
thus,  by  the  Linncenn  system,  as  well  as  the  natural  system,  place  them 
widely  distinct. 


The  channing  Ribea  speciosum,  or  R.  fuehsioides  of  some,  is  i 
natire  of  Califoniia;  seeds  of  it  were  first  introduced  into  England  in 
1828,  aud  it  first  bloomed  here  m  1831.     It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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most  showy,  neat  flowering  shrubs  we  possess.  It  can,  by  stopping 
the  leads,  be  formed  into  a  bushy  plant ;  and  if  desired,  if  is  readily 
trained  against  a  wall  or  trellis,  spreading  admirably,  and  in  that 
manner  blooms  beautifully.     If  a  wall  or  trellis  will  allow  it,  it  will 

r 

extend  upwards  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  and  when  so 
secured  against  a  wall,  or  round  a  pillar  in  the  open  ground,  has  a  most 
charming  appearance.  It  will  endure  in  the  open  air  in  any  part  of 
England,  if  tne  situation  be  a  warm  and  dry  one.  It  may,  too,  be 
grown  in  pots ;  and  being  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  during  winter,  it 
induces  the  plants  to  bloom  earlier  in  spring  than  the  out- door  ones ; 
and  they  are  highly  ornamental  for  the  greenhouse  from  the  beginning 
of  April,  or  earlier.  The  figure  here  given  only  shows  the  form  of  a 
specimen.  The  flowers  are  much  larger.  It  merits  a  place  wherever 
it  can  be,  grown.  It  grows  freely  in  a  good  loam,  with  equal  parts  of 
grit  and  leaf- mould. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Garden  Antiquities,  No.  2. — The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of 
a  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  on  preserving  plants.  It  is  now  published 
for  the  first  time  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Sloane  Collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  will  no  doubt  interest  our  readers : 

Sir, — Mrs.  Herbert,  informed  me  the  last  Winter,  you  desired  the 
receipt  for  preserving  of  Plants.  I  had  then  very  few  by  me,  and  those 
only  Gumed  on  paper,  I  have  sent  you,  Sr  by  this  days  coach  a  few 
preserved  in  another  manner,  of  which  I  beg  your  acceptance  but  Sr 
Hans  Slone,  must  not  think  I  do  it  without  a  mercenary  view,  for  I  set 
a  much  greater  price  than  they  deserve,  when  I  desire  leave,  the  next 
Winter,  to  give  myself,  and  three,  or  four  friends  A  sight  of  those 
Cuiiosites,  which  are  so  justly  admired  by  all  the  world,  the  last 
time  I  had  that  pleasure,  thought  them  far  beyond  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw. 

if  you  have  occasion  of  any  farder  explanation  concerning  the  manner 
of  preserving  the  plants,  you  may  command  all  the  information,  that 
can  be  given  by  Sir, 

Your  obliged 

Humble  servant, 

Mary  Lisle. 
they  are  liable  to  no 
alteration  but  by  damp. 

Crux  Easton  August  ye  20th, 
in  Hampshire. 

To  preserve  the  Culer  of  Plants, 
Take  your  plant  and  gum  it  down  to  Paper  very  smooth  with  Gum 
Arabac,  dissolved  in  water,  let  it  lay  three  Hours  in  the  shade  to  Dry, 
then  take  a  Camels  Hair  Pensil,  and  wash  the  plant  all  over  very 
h'ghtly,  with  the  following  Mixture,  an  Ounce  of  Ruff  Spirit  of  Niter, 
put  to  it  fourteen  spooniulls  of  fair  water,  when  the  Plant  is  washed 
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all  oyer  then  put  a  sheet  Bloting  paper  on  it,  and  press  it  down  lightly, 
to  dry  up  the  moisture,  then  uncover  it,  and  let  it  lay  three,  or  four. 
Hours,  in  the  Shade  to  dry,  then  put  it  in  a  Book,  or  under  some  light 
waight,  let  it  continue  there  for  four  or  five  days,  then  give  it  a  Hot 
Sun,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  leaf,  till 
the  Juices  are  perfectly  dry'd  always  putting  it  into  the  Book  in  the 
Evening,  to  keep  it  Smooth,  and  from  the  damp,  for  nothing  1 1  urts  the 
Coulars  if  they  are  kept  Dry.  Some  Coulars  require  more  wetting 
than  Others,  Blew,  Green,  and  White,  very  little.  Red  and  Yellow 
should  be  done  with  A  Pensil  pretty  full  of  Licquor,  but  that  must  be 
learnt  by  experience,  all  double  flowers,  the  leaves  must  be  Dry'd 
aeperatly,  and  when  dry,  put  together.  But  all  Buds,  in  the  shade 
to  dry. 

Araculas,  And  all  flowers  that  have  A  velvet  leaf,  Should  be  wetted 
on  the  Backside  of  the  leaf,  before  they  are  Gum'd  to  the  paper. 

To  preserve  Plants  or  Reptiles  in  Liquor, 

Put  two  large  Handfulls  of  Salt,  to  A  Quart  of  Water,  Boil  it 
togeather,  when  Cold,  filther  it  thro:  A  paper,  to  every  half  pint  put  3 
drops  of  Spirit  of  Niter,  fix  the  flower  down  with  wax  in  A  Glass  that 
is  three  inches  Higher  than  the  Head  of  the  Plant,  then  pour  the 
Liquor  on  it  thro :  A  Glass  funil  that  it  may  rise  from  the  Bottom,  of 
the  flower,  very  Gently,  then  Cover  it  with  A  Glass  Cover,  that  shuts 
verv  Close,  and  lute  it  down. 

I  have  had  bat  little  experience  of  this,  it  being  a  tryal  I  am  now 
making,  having  only  keep  one  flower  in  it,  which  vras  an  Aracula,  for 
three  months,  without  any  Visible  Change ;  as  for  insex,  I  believe  they 
will  take  A  greater  Quantity  of  Spirit,  than  Plants,  but  I  have  not  yet 
try'd  any,  nor  weather  Salt  Petter,  in  a  smaller  Quantity  Might  not  be 
more  Effectual  than  Common  Salt. 

The  Plant  must  be  Cover'd  A  full  inch  above  the  Head  with  the 
Liquor. 

Some  op  the  Remarkable  Plants  in  China. — We  had  now 
entered  the  great  Hang-chow  silk  district,  and  the  mulberry  was  ob- 
served in  ereat  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  in  its  patches 
over  all  the  country.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
cemetery  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  of  Keahing-foo,  not  very  far 
from  the  city  walls.  Its  large  extent  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  numerous 
and  dense  population  of  the  town.  It  had  evidently  existed  for  many 
ages,  for  a  great  number  of  the  tombstones  were  crumbling  to  pieces, 
and  mingling  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  But  this  "  place  of  skulis  " 
was  no  barren  waste,  like  those  churchyards  which  we  see  in  large 
towns  at  home.  Here  the  dead  were  interred  amidst  groves  of  the 
weeping- willow,  mulberry  trees,  and  several  species  of  juniper  and 
pines.  Wild  roses  and  creepers  of  various  kinds  were  scrambling  over 
the  tombs,  and  the  whole  place  presented  a  hallowed  and  pleasing 
aspect. 

Leaving  the  old  town  beliind  us,  and  sailing  westward,  we  entered  a 
broad  sheet  of  water  of  considerable  size,  which  is  probably  part  of,  or 
at  least  joins,  the  celebrated  Tai-ho  lake.  The  water  is  verv  shallow, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  the  Trapa  bicornis— a  plant  called 
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iinff,  by  the  Chinese.  It  produces  a  fruit  of  a  very  peculiar  shape, 
resembling  the  head  and  horns  of  a  bullock,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  I  have  seen  three  distinct  species  or  varieties  ; 
one  of  which  has  fruit  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  Women  and  boys 
were  sailing  about  on  all  parts  of  the  lake,  in  tubs,  of  the  same  size  and 
form  as  our  common  washing-  tubs,  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  ling.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  contrivance  which  would  have  answered  their  pur- 
pose better  than  those  rude  tubs,  for  they  held  the  fruit  as  it  was  gathered, 
as  well  as  the  gatherer,  and  at  the  same  time  were  easily  propelled 
through  the  masses  of  ling  without  doing  the  plants  any  injury.  The 
sight  of  a  number  of  people  swimming  about  on  the  lake,  each  in  hia 
tub,  had  something  very  ludicrous  about  it. 

Afler  we  had  passed  the  lake,  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  were  covered  with  mulberry  trees.  Silk  is 
evidently  the  staple  production  in  this  part  of  China.  During  the  space  of 
two  days, — and  in  that  time  I  must  have  travelled  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles,—  I  saw  little  else  than  mulberry  trees.  They  were  evidently  care* 
fully  cultivated,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  producing  fine  large 
and  glossy  leaves.  When  it  is  remembered  that  I  was  going  in  a 
straight  direction  through  the  country,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  of  this  enormous  silk  district,  which  probably  occupies  a  space 
of  at  least  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter. 

While  gazing  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  the  scene,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  solitary  pine  tree  of  great  size,  standing  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  gateway.  No  other  trees  of  any  size  were  near 
it.  Its  solitary  position  near  the  pass,  and  its  great  height  and  beau- 
tiful symmetry,  made  it  appear  a  most  striking  object.  '*  What  could 
it  be  7  Was  it  new,  or  did  we  already  possess  it  in  England  ?  "  I 
must  confess  that  for  a  few  seconds  I  had  eyes  for  nothing  else; 
chairs,  coolies,  and  mountains  were  all  forgotten  ;  and,  I  believe,  had 
the  guard  of  Celestials  attempted  to  prevent  me  from  going  into  Fokien, 
the  only  boon  I  should  have  asked  at  their  hands  would  have  been  to 
be  allowed  to  go  and  inspect  this  noble  pine. 

The  Chinese  gnard,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  inter* 
fering  with  my  movements,  and|  as  the  tree  was  on  the  roadside,  I  soon 
came  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  Japan  cedar  (Cryptomeria  Japo* 
nica),  a  tree  which  I  already  had  introduced  into  England,  and  which, 
even  in  a  young  state,  had  been  greatly  admired  there.  I  had  never 
before  seen  such  a  noble  specimen  ;  and  although  I  would  rather  it  had 
been  something  new,  I  yet  felt  proud  of  having  been  the  means  of 
introducing  into  Europe  a  tree  of  such  size,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  It 
was  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height — it  might  be  much 
more-^as  straight  as  a  larch,  and  had  its  lower  branches  drooping  to 
the  ground.  It  had  not  been  "lopped,"  like  other  Chinese  trees,  and 
was  evidently  preserved  with  great  care.  My  Chinaman  looked  upon* 
it  with  great  admiration,  and  informed  me  it  was  the  only  specimen  of 
(he  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  had  been  planted  by 
some  former  emperor,  when  he  crossed  the  mountains. 

The  indigenous  plants  of  these  mountains  are  of  great  interest.  The 
ravines  were  rich  in  bamboos,  many  of  which  were  of  great  beauty.  The 
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Chinese  pine  (Pinus  Sinensis)  was  abundant  everywhere,  but  did  not 
attain  a  large  size.  Higher  up,  rarious  species  of  oak  were  met  with ; 
and  a  thistle,  not  unlike  the  common  English  thistle,  was  abundant. 
Very  few  trees  were  to  be  seen  near  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
which  were  covered  with  low-growing  shrubs,  grasses,  and  other 
herbaceous  plants. 

I  met  with  one  or  two  new  plants,  which  deserve  particular  notice. 
One  of  them  was  a  very  beautiful  species  of  Hydrangea  ;  another  was 
a  species  of  Spirsea,  with  red  flowers,  not  unlike  the  S.  bella  in  colour, 
but  having  a  different  habit.  A  fine  species  of  Abelia  was  also  met 
with  on  the  Fokien  side  of  the  mountams,  which  will  probably  be  a 
favourite  in  English  gardens ;  its  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Weigela  rosea,  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  bloom  in  great  profusion  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  first  saw  it,  I  took  it  to  be  the  Abelia  Chinensis,  of 
Brown  ;  but  I  observe  that  Dr.  Lindley,  to  whom  the  plant  was  sent  for 
examination,  calls  it  A.  uniflora.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
Dr.  Abel,  after  whom  the  genus  was  named,  discovered  his  plant  on  the 
same  mountains,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  spot 
where  the  Abelia  uniflora  was  found.  He  was  then  on  his  way  with  the 
embassy  from  Pekin  to  Canton. 

I  dug  up,  from  time  to  time,  living  plants  of  all  these  species,  and 
took  them  on  with  me.  Many  a  time  I  thought  I  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  them  behind  me,  for  the  Chinamen  could  not  see  the  propriety  of 
being  burdened  with  what  they  considered  weeds,  and  of  no  value; 
however,  by  dint  of  determination  and  perseverance,  by  sometimes 
using  promises  and  sometimes  threats,  I  got  them  carried  several 
hundred  miles  in  safety,  and  at  last  deposited  them  in  the  garden  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Beale,  at  Shanghae.  They  are  now  in  Europe,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  first  plants  which  have  been  brought  direct  from  the 
Bohea  Mountains. — Fortune^ 9  Vitit  to  the  Tea  Districts  of  China. 

Propagation  of  Grbenrousk  Azaleas. — I  have  succeeded  best 
in  propagating  them  when  their  wood  is  about  half  ripened.  I  use 
cutting- pots  or  pans,  filled  about  half-way  up  with  broken  potsherds, 
over  which  a  small  quantity  of  rough  material  should  be  placed,  to  pre- 
vent the  fine  mould  from  mixing  with  the  drainage.  I  fill  the  pots  with 
a  mixture  of  two-thirds  peat  and  one-third  sand,  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim.  After  pressing  the  soil  with  a  small  pot,  or  circular  board, 
made  for  the  purpose,  I  cover  with  silver-sand,  and  after  sprinkling  it 
with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot,  to  settle  it,  insert  the  cuttings.  After 
they  are  put  in,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  the  pot  plunged  in  a  bed  with  a  slight  bottom  heat. 
When  rooted,  they  will  require  a  little  air,  which  may  be  given  by  tilt- 
ing up  the  glass  on  one  side.  When  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  they 
will  require  re-potting  into  small  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand ; 
they  may  then  be  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  front  of  a  close  house  for  some  time.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  May,  they  will  require  fresh  potting  into  four-inch 
pots,  in  the  same  compost  as  before,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  round  the 
ball  of  the  plant,  in  potting,  lliey  should  be  afterwards  removed  to  a 
cold  pit  or  frame,  and  kept  close  for  two  weeks  or  more,  and  well 
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shaded  from  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun,  until  well  established,  when  air 
and  light  may  by  degrees  be  admitted.  Look  over  them  carefully  at 
intervals,  and  stop  all  luxuriant  shoots  that  will  bear  it.  The  plants 
will  be  benefited  by  being  lightly  shaded,  during  sunshine,  until  their 
growth  is  established.  Give  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  in  order  to 
secure  vigour  and  healthy  appearance,  and  to  ensure  the  ripening  of 
their  wood.  They  may  remain  without  re- potting  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  must  be  shifted,  as  the  vigour  of  the  plants  may 
warrant.  About  the  end  of  June,  if  they  have  done  well,  they  will  be 
assisted  by  another  shift,  and  will  still  continue  to  increase  in  size,  if 
properly  attended  to,  as  frequent  shittiug  is  found  to  be  the  most  secure 
method  of  treatment,  and  less  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 
The  following  spring  will  produce  fine  young  plants,  in  a  fit  state  for 
flowering  in  six-inch  pots.  As  they  increase  in  age,  a  freer  state  of 
bloom  is  secured  by  adding  a  portion  of  loam  to  the  compost,  making 
one  part  of  loam  to  one  of  peat,  with  a  little  sand,  to  preserve  the 
porosity  of  the  soil.  They  may  be  induced  to  flower  earlier  than  usual, 
by  a  little  forcing,  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse. — F.,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

To  Destroy  the  Scaly  Insects  and  Green  Fly. — I  have  a 
few  plants  of  the  Oleander  Camellias,  which  for  the  last  two  seasons 
have  been  a  good  deal  affected  with  the  scaly  insect ;  it  struck  me  to 
try  and  cover  over  the  parts  attacked  with  a  solution  of  starch.  I  did 
so,  and  in  three  days  I  gave  a  repetition  of  the  application ;  these  atten- 
tions wholly  answered  the  end  contemplated,  the  plants  are  clean  and 
healthy.  I  applied  the  starch  by  means  of  the  syringe ;  it  hurts  no 
part  of  the  plant,  but  appears  in  all  respects  beneficial.  The  fiower- 
bods  and  tips  of  the  young  shoots  of  my  rose  bushes  (standards)  were 
much  pestered  with  the  fiy  insect ;  I  had  a  pailfull  of  starch  and  sizing 
mixed  together  and  bent  the  buds  and  shoots  into  some  of  the  liquid, 
and  this  destroyed  every  insect,  and  the  plant  was  not  in  the  least 
injured.  I  let  the  liquid  remain  untouched  for  three  days,  and  then 
had  the  plants  syringed  overhead  ;  it  dissolved  the  Uquid  application, 
and  my  trees  flourished  and  bloomed  admirably. 

Cyclamens. — If  collected  in  our  conservatories  and  gardens,  the 
Cyclamens  would  afford  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  flowers,  at 
once  agreeable  in  form  and  delicious  in  the  perfume  with  which  they 
fill  the  air.  Like  many  other  plants,  Cyclamens  have  gone  out  of 
fashion.  To  prove  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  open  the  Florilegium,  where 
upwards  of  ten  species  or  varieties  may  be  found.  C.  Antioehum,  with 
a  pure  white  corolla,  and  a  throat  of  carmine-violet.  C  Aleppicum, 
with  snow-white  flowers,  the  variety  from  which  the  ancient  gardeners 
obtained  the  double-flowered  one.  C.  Coum^  a  charming  dwarf, 
whose  stems  seldom  exceed  two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  height. 
CEuropaum,  which  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
C.  vemum,  to  which  that  singular  anomaly,  known  by  the  name  of 
C  lincari/olium,  is  referred ;  and  C  hedercefolium,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  series  of  varieties  with  white,  purple,  or  streaked  flowers.  C 
maerophyllum^  leaves  about  five  inches  across,  and  flowers  a  fine  rose. 
C.  perisciim,  &c.,  &c. 
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''  Cyclamens  (compared  by  \f .  Van  Hoiitte  to  the  Gloxinias  of 
America)  are  propagated  by  seed  like  the  latter,  and  are  also  very 
analogous  in  their  mode  of  vegetation ;  the  division  of  bulbs,  recom- 
mended for  propagation,  scarcely  succeeds  in  either  genus.  The  capsules 
of  Cyclamen  are  supported  by  an  erect  flower-stalk,  wliich,  by  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  torsion,  scatters  the  seeds  on  the  ground,  where 
they  readily  germinate.  After  the  plants  have  flowered,  the  leaves 
die  down ;  the  bulbs  are  then  to  be  taken  up,  and  not  rq)lanted  till  the 
leaves  begin  to  reappear.  This  takes  place  at  various  periods,  according 
as  the  plants  flower  in  autumn  or  in  spring.  Damp  is  fatal  to  Cycla* 
mens ;  and  when  cultivated  in  pots,  they  require  to  be  well  drained. 
C  hedercefolium  can  be  grown  in  the  open  ground,  in  shaded  situations 
in  light  soil,  where  it  produces  in  autumn  delightful  masses  of  rose- 
coloured  or  white  flowers.  The  size  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  quantity  of 
sap  which  they  contain,  allow  of  our  retarding  or  forwardhig  vegetation. 
They  may  be  potted  every  fortnight,  or  placed  under  frames  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  heat ;  and  in  this  way  a  succession  of  flowers 
may  be  obtained  from  the  month  of  November  until  April  in  the 
following  year."—  {Flore  des  Serrea.) 

The  BEST  yew  Seedling  Dahlias  shown  in  1853,  and  wMck  are  to 

come  out  next  Spring, 

Admiration  (Green's)  :  tinged  white,  laced  with  scarlet ;  rather  a  flat 
flower,  and  second-rate  in  shape. 

/Igamemnon  (Salter)  :  orange-scarlet ;  fine  form  ;  good. 

AgncM  S'orel  (Mignet) :  white,  deeply  edged,  with  cherry,  occa- 
sionally tipped  with  white  ;  good  cup. 

Are^en-Ciel  (Tassart) :  wnite,  bordered  with  rosy-red,  and  tipped 
with  white. 

Beauty  of  Slough  (Bragg) :  white,  deep  laoed  with  roaj-purple ; 
good  petal,  depth,  and  outline ;  extra  fine. 

Butterfly  (Salter)  :  sulphur,  striped  and  piooteed  with  rosy-red ; 
good  cup  and  centre ;  fine. 

Dante  (Salter)  :  light- salmon,  pencilled  with  red ;  fine  cup  and 
centre. 

Due  de  Brabant  (Cailloux) :  scarlet  ciqiucine ;  good  form  and 
centre;  fine. 

Ducheea  of  Sutherland  (Mitchell)  :  white,  laced  with  purple  ;  good 
centre  and  outline  ;  constant. 

Eva  (Keynes) :  blush-white. 

Fanny  Keynes  (Keynes)  :  buff,  laced  with  rose ;  good  petal  and  cup ; 
great  depth  ;  fine. 

Fleur  dee  Dames  (Mignet) :  delicate  lilac«-peach,  striped  with 
maroon ;  good  form. 

Oem  of  the  Season  (Pope)  :  lavender-rose  ;  great  depth  of  petals ; 
fine  centre  and  cup. 

Godefroy  de  Bouillon  (Cailloux)  :  salmon-red  ;  good  cup  and  centre. 

Henrietie  (Howard) :  buff-yellow  ;  medium  shape  and  centre. 

Hesperus  (Voisenon)  :  nankeen,  tipped  with  white ;  fine  centre  and 
cup  ;  large. 
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King  of  the  Yellows  (Collier)  :  clear  yellow  ;  good  outliue  and  petal, 
in  the  way  of  Queen  of  the  Yellows. 

Lady  Mary  Labouchere  (Turner) :  large  white,  laced  with  lilac ; 
good  centre  and  cup  ;  fine. 

Leader  (Keynes)  :  purple,  striped  with  maroon ;  medium  centre, 
distinct 

Marvel  (Pope) :  orange,  striped  with  scarlet ;  good  centre  and 
petal ;  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Mrs.  RawUngs  (Rawlings)  :  white ;  full  centre ;  medium  outliue. 

Mutquiio  (Prockter):  puce-red;  good  petal  and  centre;  medium 
outline. 

Oriflamme  (Cailloux)  :  golden-buff;  fine  centre  and  cup. 

Pigeon  (De  Knyff )  :  orange-buff,  tipped  with  white,  reverse  of  the 
petals  lilac ;  good  cup  and  centre ;  fine. 

Prince  Alfred  (Wyness)  :  orange-buff,  laced  with  red,  dark  centre  ; 
medium  outline  aud  petal. 

Rachael  Rawlings  (Keynes)  :  rosy^ilac,  lighter*ccntre ;  in  tlie  way 
of  Anne  Salter  ;  good. 

Ringleader  (Holmes) :  crimson ;  good  depth  of  petals,  but  low 
centre. 

Sardanapalus  (Legg)  :  maroon,  tipped  with  white ;  medium  outUne. 

Topey  (Keynes) :  large  rosy-lilac,  white,  with  white  tips ;  good 
flower. 

fFilly  (Rawlings)  :  orange-scarlet,  tipped  white ;  medium  outline. 

Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  near  Windsor. — "First,  then,  in 
passing  throueh  the  glass-houses,  we  found  in  a  greenhouse  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  fragrant  and  beautiful  Luculia  gratissima,  literally 
covered  with  large  bunches  of  Eydrangea-like  flowers  just  bursting  into 
beauty.  Of  the  value  of  this  plant,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said,  as  we 
know  of  nothing  more  useful  either  for  the  purposes  of  decoration  or 
for  supplying  cut-flowers.  The  specimen  here  was  planted  out  in  a 
prepared  border  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where,  without  further 
attention  than  shading  it  from  bright  sunshine  in  summer,  supplying 
water  at  the  root  and  over  the  folii^e  to  keep  it  free  from  insects,  and 
merely  excluding  frost  from  it  in  winter,  it  was  growing  most  luxuri- 
antly. Many  cultivators  consider  this  fine  plant  difficult  to  manage, 
and  to  require  the  temperature  of  a  stove ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  green « 
house  plant,  thriving  with  no  greater  amount  of  artificial  heat  than  may 
be  needed  to  exclude  frost  and  keep  the  atmosphere  at  about  45°,  and 
ratlier  dry  while  it  is  in  bloom.  In  a  stove,  plants  of  Ipomoea  Leari, 
led  on  strings  over  the  front  passage  towards  the  top  of  the  house,  were 
still  producing  a  profusion  of  showy  flowers,  which,  displayed  in  this 
manner,  were  very  effective.  On  the  back  wall  of  this  house  was 
AlUunanda  cathartica,  covering  a  large  space,  and  blooming  remarkably 
well  for  this  late  season  of  the  year.  The  beautiful  Bigonia  venusta 
was  also  nicely  in  bloom  here,  and  clusters  of  unexpanded  buds  promised 
a  long  succession  of  its  gay  orange  blossoms.  This  plant  had  appa- 
rently been  pruned  pretty  closely  last  winter,  and  was  producing  blos- 
som on  every  twig  of  the  young  wood,  a  condition  in  which  it  is  seldom 
met  with." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


_L  >or  autumn  aeconuou,  eicner  lor  toe  greennouse  or 
the  floi*er-)^rden ;  it  fills  up  a  blank  that  no  other  plant  we  have  could 
do.  It  supplies  a  profusion  of  beauty  of  almost  everj  colour.  It  has 
liecome  a  desideratum  in  all  wfil-nianag«d  flower-gardens,  haTiog  the 
facility  to  plaut  a  proper  proportion  of  the  most  showy  kinds,  which 
ornameDt  them,  when  the  season  keeps  open,  ap  to  December.  "Diis 
antumn  the  rains  have  injured  them.  In  order  to  have  the  flower- 
garden  tivelT  as  possible,  the  succession  to  ChrysanthemumB  must  be 
made  up  with  evergreen  shrubs ;  it  is  readily  done  at  a  trifling  cost  by 

[iluDging  in  potted  plants  of  Laumstinus,  Aucuba,  myrtle-leaved,  broad- 
eaved,  and  variegated  Box ;  gold  and  silver-striped,  greeu-Ieaved, 
yellow  and  crimson- berried  Hollies ;  Arbutus,  Rhododendron,  Mahonia 
Btfuifolia,  Phillyrea,  Arbor  vitas,  Bay,  Kalmia  latifolia,  dwarif  Laurels, 
Daphne  pontics,  Cedars,  Cotoneasten*,  &c.  A  garden  tbua  furnished 
producea  a  very  cheering  appearance ;  and  those  who  have  not  seen  one 
80  ornamented  cannot  adequately  conceive  of  its  beauty  and  finished 
Deatnesg.  This  attention  mo»t  amply  repays  for  the  small  expense, 
producing  a  lively  appearance,  instead  of  having  bare  beda  for  several 
months.     If  any  Tulip  bulbs  be  still  out  of  ground,  plaut  them  aa  early 

There  are  a  number  of  very  handsome  single  and  doable  varieties  of 
Anemones,  which  are  highly  ornamental  to  a  flower-garden,  whether  in 
patches  in  the  beda,  or  as  an  edging.  To  bloom  well  next  season  they 
must  be  planted  immediately. 

The  Gentians  acauHs  is  a  moat  charming  apring  flower,  suited  ad- 
mirably for  edging  or  patches.  Its  intense  blue  flowers,  in  contraat 
with  Anemones,  liepaticas,  and  similar  early-blooming  plants,  is  very 
striking.  Attention  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  tender  kinds  of 
berhaceoua,  by  a  layer  of  dry  leaves,  pots,  boughs,  or  branches  of  ever- 
greens, &c.,  also  the  stems  of  tender  climbing  and  other  Rosea,  by  tying 
a  covering  of  furze  over  them,  that,  whilst  it  fully  protects,  admits 
'  Bufticiency  of  air  for  the  Wellbeing  of  the  plant. 

Anricolas  and  Polyanthuses  require  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and 
but  little  water.  The  like  attention  will  be  required  to  Carnations, 
Pinks,  &c.,  kept  in  pots.  Dahlia  roots  should  be  looked  over,  to  see 
if  any  are  moulding  or  likely  to  damage.  Let  the  roots  he  diy  before 
they  are  laid  in  heaps.  Newty-planted  shrubs  should  he  secured  to 
stakes,  so  that  they  are  not  loosened  by  the  wind.  Where  it  is  desir- 
able, reduce  patebes  of  border-flowers  to  a  suitable  size.  Ten-week 
Stocks  and  Mignonette,  in  pota  for  blooming  early  next  spring,  to  adorn 
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a  room  or  greenhouse,  must  not  be  over-watered,  and  be  kept  from 
frost.  A  cool  frame,  well  secured  by  soil  or  ashes  at  the  sides,  and 
plenty  of  mats  or  reeds  to  cover  at  night,  will  answer  well.  During 
hard  frosts,  if  additional  soil  be  required  for  flower-beds  upon  grass- 
lawns,  advantage  should  be  taken  to  have  it  conveyed  at  the  time,  so 
that  the  turf  may  not  be  injured  by  wheeling.  Pits  or  beds  for  forcing 
Roses,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  month.  Tan  or  leaves  are 
most  suitable,  unless  there  be  the  advantage  of  hot  water  or  steam. 
New-planted  shrubs  of  tender  kinds  should  have  their  roots  protected 
by  laying  some  mulch.  Suckers  of  Roses,  &c.,  should  now  be  taken 
off  and  re-planted  for  making  bushes,  or  put  in  nursery  rows.  Soils 
for  compost  should  now  be  obtained.  Beds  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c., 
should  have  occasional  protection.  Any  roots  not  planted  may  success- 
fully be  done,  in  dry,  mild  weather,  till  February.  Sweet  Violets :  plant 
these  little  gems  as  much  as  possible  along  the  sides  of  walks,  near 
seats,  rooms,  banks,  under  trees,  &c. ;  they  are  so  highly  fragrant  as 
always  to  be  acceptable,  and  more  especially  being  early  spring  flowers. 
Encourage  all  the  spring  ornaments  as  much  as  possible :  Crocuses  are 
pretty  flowers,  always  gay  in  sunshine,  and  give  a  peculiar  cheerfulness 
to  every  place  they  occupy ;  never  be  sparing  in  the  quantity  of  them 
near  a  dwelling-house.  Do  not  omit  the  first  flower  that  awakes  thee 
from  the  repose  of  winter : 

**  A  flower  thit  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smiled. 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  Snowdrop  styled/' 

IN  THB  rOROIMG   8TOVB. 

'  Aconites,  Crocuses,  Violets,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Tulips,  Cyclamens, 
Narcissus,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Hepaticas,  Primroses,  China  Prim- 
roses, Persian  Irises,  Cupheas,  Hyacinths,  Piuks,  Carnations,  Tree 
Carnations,  Heliotropes,  Scarlet  Greraniums,  Salvias,  Grardenias,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  Deutzias,  Rhododendrons, 
Persian  Lilacs,  Rhodoras,  Ribes,  Mezereums,  Correas,  &c.,  required 
to  bloom  from  January,  should  be  brought  in  early  in  the  present 
month.  The  plants  should  be  placed  at  first  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house ;  never  allow  them  to  want  water.  Pots  or  boxes  containing 
bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Persian  Irises, 
Crocuses,  &c.,  should  occasionally  be  introduced,  so  as  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom.  Many  persons  who  take  a  delight  in  growing 
Hyacinths  or  other  bulbous  plants,  for  adorning  a  room  or  window,  in 
winter  or  early  in  spring,  have  been  frequently  disappointed  by  the 
abortiveness  of  some  and  weakness  of  others.  This  principally  arises 
from  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  develope  itself  with  a  rapidity  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  moisture  it  imbibes,  on  account  of  its  upper  surface 
being  acted  upon  too  immediately  by  the  atmosphere ;  hence  arises  the 
necessity  of  covering  the  bulb.  That  such  is  a  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
admirable  and  certain  success  of  nearly  every  bulb,  especially  Hyacinths, 
that  is  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  old  spent  bark  or  ashes.  This 
or  some  similar  light  material  should  always  be  used.  Even  bulbs 
intended  to  bloom  in  glasses  we  prefer  starting  in  the  cold  bark,  and 
then  transferring  them  to  the  glasses  when  the  roots  are  about  two 
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iuches  long.  Where  such  covering  is  not  adopted,  the  pots  or  glasses 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  till  the  roots  are  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  then  bring  them  to  the  light.  Always  use  water  for  the 
glasses  that  is  just  aired ;  cold  water  gives  a  check  which  greatly  injures 
the  roots,  and>  consequently,  the  bloom.  Cactus  plants  that  have  been 
kept  out  of  doors,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  should  occasionally  be  brought 
into  the  stove  for  flowering,  which  gives  a  succession.  If  any  of  the 
forced  plants  be  attacked  with  the  green  fly,  a  syriuge  with  diluted 
tobacco-water  will  destroy  them.  If  the  leaves  appear  bit,  and  turn 
brown  (the  effect  of  damage  by  red  spider),  a  syringe  of  soapsuds  at 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  effectual  to  destroy  them.  The  glutinous 
substance  remaining,  not  only  kills  those  it  is  applied  to,  but  prevents 
others  returning  there.  The  old  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  with  its  flne 
blue  flowers,  Justicia  speciosa,  Qesneriae  zebrina,  Justicia  pulcherrima, 
Aphellandria  cristata,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  and 
Begonia  fuchsioidcs,  are  fine  winter  ornamental  blooming  plants, 

IN  THE  aRBBNBOUBB,  *0. 

As  much  fire  as  will  barely  keep  out  frost  will  only  be  necessary,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  damp  arising  from  foggy  nights^  or  from 
watering,  all  possible  air  should  be  admitted  in  the  daytime  ;  but  mind 
to  keep  the  plants  from  damage  by  frost. 

Fuchsias  and  greenhouse  plants,  intended  to  be  inured  to  the  open 
air,  will  require  to  have  protection  at  the  roots,  and  probably,  for  the 
first  winter,  over  the  tops  too,  by  furze  branches,  canvas,  wicker  baskets, 
mats,  &c.  If  greenhouse  plants  require  watering  or  syringing  over  the 
tops,  let  it  be  done  in  the  morning  of  a  clear  day,  when  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  towards  evening  a  gentle  fire-heat  should  be  given.  Cal- 
ceolarias must  be  in  a  cool  situation.  Whilst  in  a  cool  and  moist 
atmosphere,  the  shoots  will  often  push  at  the  underside  numerous  root- 
lets ;  where  such  are  produced,  they  should  be  taken  off  and  potted. 
Pelargonium  plants  for  exhibition  should  be  repotted  by  the  middle  of 
this  month ;  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  must  be  the  pots.  The 
smallest-sized  pots  in  which  plants  are  to  be  when  shown  are  the  24's, 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largest-sized  are  eleven  inches  in 
diameter.  The  plants  need  not  be  potted  into  these  sizes  now,  but  a 
size  less,  and  in  February  be  re-potted  into  their  final  pots.  The  plants 
must  not  be  crowded  together,  but  be  kept  apart.  Cinerarias  are  oflen 
attacked  at  this  season  by  the  green- fly ;  let  the  plants  be  placed  in  a 
hot  bed  frame,  and  be  fumigated  with  tobaoco-smoke  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  insects. 

BRIEF  REMARKS. 

Statics  arborba. — This  Gnc  species  has  been  grown  very  successfully  in  a  tempt ra- 
tiiro  ranging  about  55%  potted  in  equal  portions  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  ;  it  will  tbtiTe 
vigorously  if  it  i«  shifted  when  ita  roots  are  becoming  plentiful,  affording  it  very  abundant 
and  ample  drainage ;  growing  in  ita  native  babitatSi  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean, 
would  seem  to  furnish  a  hint  that  water,  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  would  bo  of 
great  impoitiiuce  in  its  artificial  tnatnicnt;  and  if  it  could  be  placed  within  the  influence 
of  evaporation  from  water  of  this  kind,  there  are  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  much 
benefit  would  fuUow.  Those  who  have  the  plant  under  their  eharge  would  do  well  to 
iostiiute  a  scries  of  experiments  on  these  points. 
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CLKMATlfiSS. — At  contrrratory  climbert,  Clematis  unre*  grandiflora  and  C.  Meboldit, 
and  the  fine  new  variety,  Sophia,  noticed  in  **  New  and  Rare  Plants**  in  tliit  Number, 
deMTTe  especial  Teeommeadation  ;  tiiey  both  grow  and  flower  freely,  rrquiring  only  good 
rich  loamy  toil,  and  plenty  of  room  to  extend  their  branches ;  their  blossoms  are  vert- 
handsome,  and  arc  produ<^  in  abundance.  Notwithstanding  that  both  species  are  hordy, 
and  succeed  well  in  the  open  air,  they  deserve  very  extensive  cultivation  in  conservatories, 
especially  if  grown  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  due  share  of  light,  in  which  case  they  flower 
more  abondantly ;  either  trained  on  an  cxtmided  scale,  up  pil)vs»  or  coiled  to  a  wire 
fiame-work. 

CACTU8B8  AND  Epiphyllums. — I  have  lately  seen  a  very  interesting  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  fact,  of  the  various  kinds  of  Cactus  and  Epiphyllum  growing  freely  when 
grafted  on  Pereskia  aculesta.  This  plant,  which  is  of  rapid  growth,  almost  approaching  a 
climbing  habit,  was,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  trained  over  the  pathway  in  a  conservatory, 
among  other  climbing  plants.  In  this  situstion  it  had  been  grafted  in  aeveial  placea  with 
Epiphyllum  sjicriosum,  truncatum,  and  tlie  violet  and  flesh>coloured  varieties ;  also  Cerens 
flsgellifuraais,  which  were  growing  freely,  and  producing  flowers  in  abundance.  The  stem 
of  the  Pereskis  being  hidden  by  the  other  plants,  would  almost  have  induced  one  to  fanry 
that  the  Cactuses,  &c.,  were  entirely  living  on  sir;  and  slthongli  a  little  penetration  would, 
of  course,  convince  a  person  of  his  error  in  this  supposition,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  Uie 
effect  produced  by  their  sppearanoe  in  Uiis  situation.-^JoAn  SoaU. 

Dahlia  Maculatifolia  — This  plnnt,  which  will  be  offered  to  the  public  the  ensuing 
spring  (and  for  the  introduction  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Cordery,  a  florist 
of  some  note),  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  elegant  plants  for  ornamental  and 
decoratire  purposes  that  has  yet  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  floricalture. 
Its  hsndsome  lanceolate  bright-green  foliage,  beautifully  mottled  with  yellow,  contrasted 
with  its  pretty  lively  rose-coloured  blossoms,  giving  it  a  novel  and  attractive  appearance, 
such  as  will  justly  entitle  it  to  the  now  uniform  opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  this  flower, 
that  it  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  beautiful  section  of  vari^ated'leaved  plants. 
—J.  R.  T, 

CoLTURB  OF  Show  Pblargonhtms. — Observing  that  a  correspondent  solicits  general 
hints  on  the  management  of  the  large-flowered  section  of  Show  Pelargoniums,  I  forward 
the  particulars  of  my  method,  having  been  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  at  the 
great  London  meeting  fur  ten  years.  I  strike  the  cuttings  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
or  sooner,  if  the  plants  will  bear  cutting.  As  soon  as  rooted,  they  are  removed  into  60- 
sized  pots,  and  set  in  a  shady  situation  on  boards  or  slates,  or  in  a  eold  frame.  When 
rooted,  they  are  removed  to  an  open  situation,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  will  bear  the  sun 
without  flagging,  they  are  stopped.  In  September  they  are  repotted  into  48-dud  pots, 
and  at  this  lime  I  commence  training.  In  December  and  January  those  that  are  suflR- 
cicntly  strong  are  again  shifted  into  16-sized  pots;  in  these  pots  they  are  allowed  to 
bloom.  A)>out  the  middle  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  they  are  heiMled  down  and  set 
in  a  shady  sheltered  situation  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  shoots  near  an  inch  long,  the  soil 
is  nearly  all  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  they  are  again  repotted  into  the  same  siaed  pots. 
As  the  shoots  are  formed  they  are  carefully  thinned  out.  In  the  greenhouse,  the  plants 
intended  for  exhibition  are  kept  four  feet  apart;  the  front  sashes  are  kept  open  on  all  con. 
venient  occasions.  In  November  the  plants  are  stopped,  and  a  stake  put  to  each  shoot. 
The  leaves  are  thinned  out  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely.  In  December  and  January 
the  strongest  plants  are  again  selected  and  potted  into  8< sized  pots,  and  at  this  time  addi. 
tional  heat  is  applied  to  enable  the  plants  to  root  rapidly.  In  February  they  are  syringed 
in  the  afternoon,  but  sufficiently  early  to  allow  them  to  dry  before  night.  In  March  they 
an  again  repotted  in  2-8ized  pots;  water  is  now  very  liberally  supplied.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  a  shading  of  cheese  cloth  is  used  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  Air 
is  admitted  before  the  sun  has  much  power  on  the  glass,  and  this  is  found  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  the  green-fly.  The  success  of  all  the  other  operations  depends  on  the  mode  of 
applying  fire  heat.  The  fires  are  lighted  at  three  or  four  oVlock  in  the  aAemoon,  and  allowed 
to  go  out  about  nine  or  ten.  They  are  again  lighted  about  three  or  four  o*clock  in  the 
morning.  The  thermometer  during  the  night  is  kept  at  40^  or  42°  Fahrenheit.  The  soil 
is  prepared  thus, — a  quantity  of  turfy  loam  is  chopped  and  laid  op  in  a  heap,  a  quantity  of 
fresh  stable  litter  is  then  shaken  up  and  laid  in  the  form  of  a  moshroom-bed,  and  about 
Obe-third  of  cow.dung  added  to  it.  If  the  weather  is  dry  at  the  time,  the  manure  is  well 
watered ;  liquid  mannrc  and  the  steam  or  ammonia  is  prevented  from  passing  off  by  a 
oovering  of  slates.     In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain  fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  and  is 
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th«n  mixed  with  abont  kd  equal  quaotitj  of  fresh  loam,  and  when  the  ukizing  it  completed 
the  heap  it  at  last  covered  with  loam.  At  the  end  of  a  month  or  five  weeka  it  ia  turned 
over  three  or  four  timet,  in  order  that  the  dung  and  loam  maj  incorporate  well  together. 
In  twelve  months  it  is  fit  for  use.  To  two  barrowfuls  of  this  compost  is  added  one  of 
leaf  mould,  and  a  peck  and  a  half  of  silver  sand. 

Uses  op  Lvavbs. — In  the  present  state  of  agricultural  economics,  when  our  leading 
fiirroers  are  debating  the  value  of  long  straw  or  chopped  straw,  or  no  straw  at  all  for 
bedding  their  cattle,  it  is'  remarkable  that  leaves,  which  are  everywhere  at  the  present 
time,  and  voted  a  nuisance,  should  not  be  used  for  littering  farming  stock.  Por  some 
weeks  past  my  cows  and  horses  have  been  bedded  with  leaves,  and  nothing  can  answer 
better,  being  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  moreover  forming  an  excellent  bed.  Of  the  quality 
of  the  manure  from  such  a  combination  of  nutritious  substances,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  a  combination  of  hone  and  cow 
manure,  with  leaves  properly  fermented  and  reduced,  would,  perhapa,  for  horticultural 
purposes,  especially  for  pot  plants,  form  one  of  the  finest  manures  that  could  be  used. 
The  bailiflf  of  a  gentleman  in  Sussex,  on  a  heavy  land  farm,  used  leaves  for  litter  some 
years  back,  and,  by  using  them  plentifully  in  the  fold-yard,  produced  such  quantities  of 
manure  as  quite  to  eclipse  his  neighbours  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn  crops  he 
produced.  I  would  strongly  recommend  gardeners  to  try  the  experiment  of  manure  for 
potting  purposes,  prepared  as  intimated  above.  For  soft-wooded  plants  I  think  they  will 
find  it  perfection,  especially  if  fermented  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  destroy  all 
insects  and  their  eggs ;  for  I  find  cow-dung,  which  has  been  subjected  to  suflScient  heat  to 
char  it,  is  just  as  good  as  when  kept  until  it  is  three  or  four  years'  old.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  subject  all  composts  intended  for  potting  plants  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
destroy  both  seeds  and  insects  before  using  it ;  and  if  it  is  a  little  warm  at  the  time  of 
using  it,  tender  plants  will  be  much  benefited  thereby  ;  and  at  this  cold  season  men  will 
do  much  more  work  in  a  warm  shed  with  warm  soil,  than  if  their  hands  are  in  a  cold  soil 
from  morning  till  night.  In  fiict,  a  beating  apparatus,  such  as  a  stove  for  the  purpose,  or 
arrangements  for  using  the  waste  heat  of  a  hot- water  boiler,  is  a  very  necessary  and  profit- 
able appendage  of  an  establishment  where  much  potting  is  to  be  done. —  W,  P,  Jyre$^ 
Blackhiaik, — Gardenert"  Chronicle, 

Nbw  Edoino  Plant. — I  send  you  a  spike  or  two  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  autumnal 
shrubs.  Polygonum  vaccinifulium ;  its  vivid  pink  is  destroyed  by  the  frosU  Ever  since 
August  it  has  been  beautiful.     For  an  edging  shrub  it  is  excellent. 

Oraptino  Epiphyllvms,  Csrsub,  &c. — T  have  been  exceedingly  successful  in  this 
operation  with  the  above,  snd  others  of  the  C€uiui  ordw  of  plants,  and  therefore  forward 
the  particulars  of  my  procedure : 

Stockt. — I  have  used  Cereus  triangularis,  C.  speciosistima,  Opuntia  Braziliensis,  Peres* 
kia  aculeata,  and  longispina,  but  find  none  equal  to  Cereus  speciosissimus ;  it  is  much 
hardier  than  any  of  the  others,  and  not  so  liable  to  damp  ofl: 

The  best  method  of  preparing  the  stocks  is  in  February  to  take  some  of  the  strongest 
shoots,  from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  as  any  length  will  do;  then,  with  a  shsrp  knife,  remove 
the  eyes  for  four  or  six  inches  from  the  bottom ;  this  prevents  the  stocks  making  suckera. 
Let  them  remain  in  a  cool  place  for  a  few  days  to  Ary,  to  prevent  damping ;  then  place 
each  cutting  in  small  pots  of  good  rich  sandy  loam,  and  filling  in  a  good  bark  bed,  with- 
holding water  for  ten  or  twenty  days.  When  the  roots  protrude  through  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  remove  into  larger,  which,  when  well  established,  are  ready  for  grafting. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  taking  oflf  the  head  of  the  stock  where  the  columnar  axis 
has  become  firm,  dividing  it  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  being 
careful  not  to  bruise  the  soft  outer  coat.  Grafts  of  any  length,  from  six  inches  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  will  succeed,  those  of  last  year  being  the  best.  Leave  the  end  of  the  graft 
wedge-shaped,  that  is,  the  columnar  axis  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  clearing  away  all  the  soft 
fleshy  part  to  that  length ;  then  press  it  firmly  into  the  stock  until  both  edges  meet, 
passing  a  spine  of  Opuntia  longispina,  or  some  other  strong  Opuntia,  through  the  stock 
and  graft,  to  keep  it  from  rising  out  of  its  place ;  bind  a  little  soft  moss  round  the  part 
operated  upon,  and  keep  it  shsded ;  in  a  week  or  ten  days  it  will  have  taken  hold,  provided 
it  is  properly  performed ;  in  the  course  of  a  month  the  moss  may  be  removed,  and  the 
graft  cut  to  four  or  six  eyes,  if  a  bushy  regular  head  Is  required.  Plants  on  stocks  six 
feet  high  look  the  best  trained  on  mushroom-shaped  trellises.  I  have  found  grafts  with 
several  shoots  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  each  aucceed  as  well  as  smsller  ones,  provided 
the  stocks  are  healthy.     I  have  a  plant  at  this  time  of  Epipbyllum  speciosum,  grafted  on 
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Cereus  •peciotittiinttt  Sept.  4,  1 846 ;  the  itock  is  nx  fieot  high,  tod  the  circumference  of 
the  bead  twelve  feet ;  muiy  of  the  branches  or  leaves  four  feet  long. 

Artipiclal  Flowbr-m akino. — Artificial  flower^making  it  not  an  intignifictnt  trade. 
An  inquiry  vat  mtde  into  the  ioduttrial  ttatittict  of  Parit  in  1847,  which  leta  ut  into  a 
little  tecret  in  thit  matter.     The  total  manuftcture  of  cambric  flowert  in  thtt  year  wat 
prodigiout,  tmounting  in  Ttlue  to  more  than  400,000/.  tterling.     We,  in  England,  only 
took  12,0002.  worth  of  thit  valne;  for  we  pride  ouraelvet  on  being  able  to  make  our  own 
artificial  flowen.     The  cambric,  routlin,  gauze,  velvet,  tilk,  and  other  materiali  were  pro- 
cured from  St.  Etienne,  St.  Quentin,  and  Lyont ;  the  dyet  and  coloun  were  prepared 
ezprettly  for  the  purpose  by  manufacturing  chem;tta ;  the  budt,  leaves,  petalt,  ttamens, 
pistila,  and  other  component  parts,  were  made  in  tmall  wotkthops  by  persons  who  each 
attended  to  only  one  part  of  a  flower,  while  the  whole  were  fitted  together  in  other  work- 
shops.    Even  these  workshops  are  frequently  limited  to  one  single  kind  of  flower  each  ; 
so  completely  is  the  division  of  labour  carried  out.     There .  were  about  50  small  manu- 
facturers of  petals  and  stamens,  and  other  component  parts,  employing  about  500  persons; 
while  there  were  nearly  600  dealers  or  vendors,  who  employed  nearly  6,000  persons  in 
building  up  the  various  integers  into  whole  groups  of  flowers.     Of  this  immense  number 
of  persons,  about  5,000  were  women,  whose  average  earnings  were  estimated  tt  It,  Sd,  per 
day.     Several  of  the  manufacturert  effect  sales  to  the  » mount  of  1 0,0u0/.  a  year  each. 
We  must,  therefore,  regard  French  flower  manufacturers  as  commercial  men  of  notable 
import.— 2>idi90fi«*«  •*  ffoutehold  Words.*" 

Trmpkraturb  por  BUCCX88PUL  pLANT- GROWING. — The  temperature  which  is  most 
&vonrable  to  plants  in  the  natural  state  is  most  likely  to  agree  in  an  artificial  one ;  the 
practice  of  sustaining  a  temperature  nearly  uniform  is  not  the  proper  method  of  treating 
plants,  a  diurnal  season  of  rest  being  as  necessary  to  a  plant  as  to  an  animal ;  neither  can  they 
be  constantly  under  the  same  exciting  power  of  heat  vrithout  injury,  u  Is  obvious  from  the 
enervated  and  unhealthy  state  of  stove-planta  when  an  equable  heat  i|  attempted.  In  such 
cases,  where  pUnts  are  submitted  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  keep  tbem  constantly 
growing,  they  are  sure  to  become  exhausted,  uckly,  and  etiolated.  It  has  been  shown  by 
vegetable  physiologists,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  do  not  perform  the  same  functions  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  light,  and  that  a  rise  of  temperature  has  a  sensible  effect  on  their  organs  of 
respiration.  If  the  air  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  night,  it  will  generally  deposit  a  portion 
of  vapour  on  the  plants ;  if  it  be  kept  warm  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of 
respiration,  tend  to  exhaust  them  of  moiiture,  and  as  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb  oxygen 
and  moisture  in  the  night,  and  give  out  a  portion  of  this  oxygen  in  the  day,  when  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  we  may  infer  that  both  light  and  heat,  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
operation  of  the  day  functions,  should  be  less  powerful  in  the  night.  A  view  of  the 
provisions  of  our  all- wise  Creator  will  tend  to  confirm  t^is  opinion.  Nowhere  within  the 
limits  of  vegetation  is  the  heat  equally  powerful  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  In  a  stove 
for  plants  of  the  torrid  zone  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  mean  noonday  heat  of  the  coldest 
month,  and  the  mean  night  heat  of  the  same  period,  at  some  place  within  the  tropiot 
where  it  Is  known  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  vegetation  of  plants  of  that  xone.  It  will 
also  be  requisite  to  know  the  mean  noonday  heat  of  the  hottest  month,  and  also  the  mean 
night  heat  of  the  same  time,  in  order  to  regulate  for  the  summer  temperature.  The 
mean  temperatnre  of  the  year  is  of  little  use  in  this  inquiry,  because  our  object  is  to 
ascertain  the  change  of  teihperature  most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  plants,  and  the 
lowest  temperature  to  which  they  may  be  safely  exposed,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Author  of  life  would  have  provided  them  a  uniform  heat  if  it  had  either  been  neoetsary 
or  useful^— r.  Morten,  Hull 

Tying  Plants. — Much  of  the  beauty  of  plants  in  many  collections  is  lost  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  ill  judged  mode  of  tying  them  up ;  it  too  often  happening  that  valuable 
plants  are  tied  into  a  thick  faggot-like  bundle,  instead  of  its  being  made  an  operation  of 
taste,  on  which  the  beauty  of  the  plant  mainly  depends*  This  arises  from  a  want  of  di»> 
crimination  in  affording  support  to  plants  which,  under  artificial  treatment,  are  dependent 
on  man  for  all  their  wants.  It  ought  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  no  plant  should 
be  tied  which  does  not  absolutely  require  it;  that  tying,  whenever  resorted  to,  except  in 
the  case  of  climbing  plants,  should  be  simply  to  assist  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant ;  and 
that  every  stake  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  shoot  it  supported  is  capable  of  retaining 
its  position  without  such  assistance. 
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PREFACE. 


Agreeably  to  periodical  custom,  we  have  again  the  pleasure,  on  the 
completion  of  another  Volume,  of  thanking  our  friends  and  corre- 
spondents for  the  continued  confidence  they  have  manifested  in  '*  The 
Floricultural  Cabinet,^'  and  for  the  liberal  support  which  they  have 
afforded  to  it,  many  of  whom,  *'  we  feel  proud  to  state,"  have  done  so 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years.     For  such  liberal  aid,  we  re- 
turn them  our  warmest  and  most  grateful  thanks ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  venture  to  hope,  "  that  the  evidence  we  have  at  all  times  mani- 
fested of  our  ardent  desire  to  be  useful  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Botanical,  Floricultural,  and  Horticultural  science,' '  will  secure  for  us, 
in  the  year  1855,  a  still  larger  amount  of  support ;  and  we  respectfully 
solicit  the  continued  co-operation  of  our  friends  in  all  parts  '*  abroad*' 
as  well  as  *' at  homej*  as  also  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  flowers  and 
floriculture;  and,  thus  assisted,  we  are  more  determined  than  ever, 
'^  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  eocp^ise^'*  to  render  this  Magazine  as 
perfect  and  useful  as  possible,     The  realisation  of  our  anticipations  can 
only  be  fully  effected  but  vnth  such  hearty  oo-operation,  and  therefore 
we  hope,  that  every  new  fact,  '^suited  for  our  pages,''  which  may 
come  under  their  observation,  may  be  early  transmitted  to  us  for  pub- 
lication; thus,  ^^and  thus  only,"  is  it  possible  for  us  increasingly  id 
attain  that  eminent  usefulness  which  we  are  anxious  should  always 
characterise  the  Floricultural  Cabinet.     We  think  every  reader  of 
our  pages  may  contribute  somewhat  that  will  be  interesting  and  useful 
in  some  degree.     The  student  of  Botany,  or  practical  Floriculturist, 
has  not  hitherto  acquired  that  consummate  knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
worlds  to  enable  him  to  say  "  the  field  of  discovery  and  investigation 
exhibited  a  tendency  too  narrow^  and  the  boundary ^  '*  beyond  which 
the  science  could  not  be  carried,"  was  visible  before  him.     That  this 
has  never,  in  any  instance,  been  the  case,  all  past  experience  abundantly 
testifies.     Fact  after  fact  follows  in  the  rear  of  its  predecessor,  and  dis- 
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coveries  roll  on  like  a  mightj  stream,  proving,  with  a  force  irresistible, 
that  its  resonroes  are  boundless.  Who  dare  set  a  limit  to  the  beantiM 
forms  that  may  yet  be  poured  forth  from  the  vast  tracts  of  our  Qlobe, 
still  unexplored  ?  or  who  will  yentore  to  predict  that  nature  has  been 
"  over- worked,"  and  that  she  will,  in  future,  resist  all  the  efforts  o^ 
Floricultural  skill?  We  think  ^^Floriculture  has  only  just  displayed 
its  opening  buds ;''  but,  at  the  same  time,  surveying  what  has  (within 
a  few  years  last  past)  been  accomplished,  we  have  bright  hopes  with 
respect  to  the  future  continuous  development  of  the  ever-expanding 
bloom,  and  we  again  ask  our  readers  to  unite  with  us  in  contributing 
to  promote  its  more  universal  display.  To  aid  in  its  realisation,  we 
have  made  arrangements,  which  are  in  preparation,  that  our  next 
Volume  will  be  on  a  much  improved  scale.  As  heretofore,  we  shall 
exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  onlv  the  best  and  most  showy  plants 
for  our  Plates,  and  the  entire  execution  of  the  engraving  and  colouring 
of  the  subjects  will  be  of  ^^ first-rate  excellence,**  si^assing  that  of  any 
other  floral  publication  issued  in  this  country*  We  shall  also  give 
superior  engravings  of  New  Trees  and  Shrubs,  as  well  as  Plans  of 
gardens,  and  grounds.  We  therefore  reiterate  to  our  readers.  Help 
us,  by  your  pen,  pencil,  and  advice;  and,  as  the  publication  shall 
merit,  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  recommend  it  to  the  lovers  of  flowers. 


.J(ay^.. 
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ROSE,  MADAMB  DESIRES  GIKADD. 

"  Rom  I  tboa  irl  III*  wwtlBrt  flowdr 
Tbat  em  dnsk  the  tmbir  iboint ; 
Ron  1 1boD  ut  thi  fauift  child 
Of  dimplod  Spring,  ths  oood-njinph  vUd." 

Thb  Rose,  which  »  the  emblem  of  beauty  and  the  pride  of  Flora, 
reigns  Quhn  or  the  Flowers  in  evtjy  part  of  the  globe  ;  and  the 
Baksb  of  alt  nations  and  langoagei  have  nnng  its  praises.  Yet  vhat 
poet  has  been  able,  or  Ungnage  sufficient,  to  do  justice  to  a  plant  that 
has  been  denominated  the  "  GT017  of  the  Spring,"  and  the  "  Onuunoit 
of  the  Earth?" 


Poets  have  celebrated  its  charms,  but  not  exhausted  its  eulogium,  ftir 
its  allurements  increase  upon  a  familiaritv ;  every  successiTe  season 
and  fresh  view  present  new  beauties  and  supply  additioual  delight. 
Hence,  it  renovates  the  imagination  of  the  Bard,  and  the  very  name 
rivea  harmony  to  his  nnmbera  : — as  soft  as  a  rose-leaf;  as  sweet  as  a 
Hose  i  rosy-clouda ;  rosy-cheeks ;  rosy  lips ;  rosy  blushes ;  and  rosy- 
dawna  :  whilst  its  fragrant  perfume  gives  sweetness  to  the  air. 

To  punt  this  universal  emblem  of  delicate  aplendonr  in  its  own  fanes, 
the  pencil  should  be  dipped  iu  the  tints  of  Aurora,  when  arising  in  her 
aerial  glory.  Human  art  can  neither  colour  nor  fiilly  describe  bo  fair  a 
flower.  Vendb  herself  feels  a  rivst  in  the  Robe,  wboae  beauty  is 
composed  of  all  that  is  exquisite  and  graceful.  The  "beauty  of  the 
morning"  is  ellegoricatly  rraresented  h^  thia  flower,  and  Aukora  is 
depictured  strewing  roses  beiore  the  chariot  of  Phixbub  ; 

"  When  wior*bis  pmti  Iho  eutsrn  ikiea, 
HtT  flogcn  burn  with  rawUi  djM^" 
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How  general,  too,  has  the  Rose  been  associated  with,  and  made  the 
symbols  of,  very  opposite  sentiments.  Piety  has  seized  it  to  decorate 
the  temple,  whilst  Love  expressed  tenderness  by  wreaths,  and  Mirth 
revelled,  adorned  with  crowns  of  roses ;  Grief  strews  it  on  the  tomb, 
and  Luxury  spreads  it  on  the  couch ;  it  is  mingled  with  our  tears,  and 
spread  in  our  gayest  walks. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  period  of  the  Rose  is  when  partly  blown, 
— then  we  have  the  promise  of  a  continuance  of  delight ;  but  when  full- 
blown, she  inspires  us  with  the  fear  of  losing  her. 

**  Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  Nature'a  gifta  thou  may*tt  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half.blown  rete."— ^ 


The  interest  which  flowers  have  excited  in  the  breast  of  man,  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  has  not  been  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  society,  or  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  though  the  rude 
savage  of  the  forests,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  binds  his  brow  with  the 
native  flowers  of  his  woods,  yet  the  euUivation  of  flowers  increases  in 
every  country,  in  proportion  as  the  blessings  of  civilization  extend. 
And  of  all  proper  luxurious  indulgences,  that  of  flowers  is  the  most 
innocent,  whilst  man  alone  seems  capable  of  deriving  enjoyment  from 
them ;  that,  too,  commences  with  his  infancy,  remains  the  delight  of 
his  youth,  increases  with  kis  years,  and  becomes  the  quiet  amusement 
of  his  affe ;  admiring,  with  increasing  amazement,  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Almighty,  tending  thus  to  soothe  declining  years. 

Of  all  the  floral  embellishments  of  the  garden,  the  Rose  is  the 
most  general,  and  is  so  tmiverotU  on  omatnent  thereof,  as  to  be  grown 
in  nearly  every  garden,  from  that  of  the  palace  to  the  humblest  cottage. 
Its  presence  supplies  beauty  to  the  sig^t  and  fragrance  to  the  smell. 
Bat  of  all  the  delights  in  floriculture,  perhaps  that  of  raising  new 
vnrieties  of  flov^eifs  is  the  most  pleasing,  and  in  many  instances  very 
profitable  also.  In  this  particular  pursuit  with  the  Rose,  the  nursery- 
men and  florists  on  the  Continent  greatly  excel,  as  is  abundantly  testi- 
fied by  the  immensity  of  kinds  which  enrich  the  collections  of  our  own 
ooundy's  nurseries  and  gardens,  and  from  whence  the  profuse  displays 
of  such  beautiful  varieties  are  supplied  to  the  Floral  Exhibitions  of 
London,  as  well  as  throughout  the  provinces.  Amongst  the  most 
beautiful  which  have  been  produced,  are  several  fine  striped  varieties, 
and  the  one  we  now  figure  stands  pre-eminently  superior  to  evei^  other, 
and  a  plant  of  it  ought  to  be  in  every  garden.  The  stock  of  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  and  plants  cf  it  may  be  had  in  this 
country  next  April. 

This  charming  variety  is  a  seedling  which  sprung  up  near  to  a  ptant 
of  the  Baronne  rrevost  Rose,  In  the  garden  of  Madame  L.  G.  D.  Haussy, 
of  Marley,  near  Versailles,  in  France.  It  is  an  "  Hybrid  Perpetual,'* 
and  a  very  free  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  regularly  "  and  very  dis- 
inctly  striped,  some  with  crimson,  others  with  amaranth,  and  the 
remainder  with  slate  colour,  but  the  individual  blossom  has  stripes  only 
of  one  colour  ;  so  that  one  blossom  has  crimson  stripes,  a  second  has 
amaranth  stripes,  and  a  third  has  stripes  of  a  slate  colour.  This  very 
singular  distinction  of  the  flowers  renders  it  peciiliarly  beautiful. 
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BlULBERGLA   TBYRSOU)BA»     DbNSE    FLOWKRBD. --*A   StOVe  plintr 

from  Brazil,  of,  the  natural  order  Bromeliaceae  (Piae-apple  plant) • 
The  leases  are  two  feet  long,  broad  strap-shaped,  serrated.  The  flower» 
are  produced  in  a  large,  long,  dense  spike,,  each  blossom  being  about 
three  inches  long,  red,  with  a  blue-tipped  stigma  and  yeBow  anthera^ 
It  is  a  handsome  species,  well  deserving  a  place  in  the  stove.  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Wellington-road  Nursery,  have  bloomed  it — Figured  in 
Botamcal  Mapagine,  4756. 

CiRRHOFBTALUM  eoRNUTVM,  HoRN-BBARiNO. — ^A  Very  singular 
and  pretty  flowering  stove  ondiideous  plant,  which  Mr.  Simon  sent 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  from  Eastern  Bengal.  It  has  recently 
bloomed  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  oblong,  about 
nine  mches  long.  The  flower-scapes  are  each  about  ten  inches  high,, 
and  terminate  in  an  umbel  of  ftam  six  Ut  ten  flowom.  Each  blossom 
is  two  inches  long.  Petals  small,  of  a  yellowish-green  and  white^ 
Sepal&f,  upper  one  small»  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  petals^  but  addition- 
ally sprinkled  with  purple  dots.  The  two  side  ones  are  nearly  two 
inches  Ions,  pendant,  and  meet  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  fbnn  a  tube  o£ 
that  lengthy  of  a  darkrpurple  blood  colour,,  green  at  the  tip,  nearly 
white  and  spotted  at  the  base.  The  entire  uuHmI  of  flowers  have  some- 
what the  appearance  of  some  of  the  Lachenalias^ — Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,. 
4753. 

CoLBUs  Blumlbii. — It  has  been  considered  to  be  a  native  of  Java,, 
but  Blume,.  who  mentions  it  as  being  there,  states  it  is  cultivated  in^ 
the  gardens,  and  does  not  intimate  of  its  being  a  native  plant.  We 
first  heard  of  its  being  introduced  from  thence  to  Holland,  a&d .  subse- 
quently distributed  into  Belgium,^  and  more  latterly  received- from  Bel^ 
gium  mto  the  various  London  nurseries.  The  plant  b. exceedingly 
ornamental,  the  leaves  being  most  strikingly  mottledj  and  blotched  with 
purple  and  crimson  f  edged  with  vivid  green,  or  yellow^green,  according 
to  age.  Each  full-grown  leaf  is  five  inches  loug,  and  half  that  in  breadth. 
The  plant  is  very  branching,  and  forms  a  compact  bush  two  feet  high, 
or  upwards,  ana  half  a  yard  in  diameter.  The  flowera-ate^  in  form, 
like  some  of  the  9mall-blossomed  S^alvias,  produced  in  long  spik^  from 
six  to  eight  inches  long.  Each  blossom  is  about  three  parts  of  an*  inch 
across,  having  a  tube  about  half  an  inch,  blue,  and  the  other  portion  o£ 
the  corolla  white  and  purple.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  stovci,  where 
plants  may  be  had  in  bloom  aH  the  year.  It  will  flourisli  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  greenhouse,^  from  March  to  November,  and  ip  a  toarm 
sheltered  situation  in  the  open  ground,  during  summer..  It  merits  a 
place  in  each  situation  named.  It  is  easily  cultivated  and  increased. 
— Figured  in  Bot  Mag.,  4754. 

Dendrobium  CYMB1DIOIOE8. — A  native  of  Java.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  spikes,  of  about  seven  blossoms  in  each.  Each 
flower  is  nearly  three  inches  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  of  a 
buff-yellow  colour.  Labellum,  about  an  inch  across,  white,  sprinkled 
with  dark  purple  linear  blotches.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  stove  Orchids 
m  the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew. — Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,,  4755. 
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DiDYMOCARPus  HuMBOLDTiANA. — Mrs.  General  Walker  first  sent 
to  this  country  copious  specimens  of  this  neat,  pretty  plant,  fh)m  the 
elevated  mountains  of  Cejion.  The  habit  and  appearance  of  the  entire 
plant  is  very  much  like  the  Chirita  Sinensis,  excepting  the  flowers  being 
of  a  smaller  size.  The  blossom  is  of  a  Gloxinia-like  shape,  nearly  an 
inch  long,  and  as  much  across  the  front  of  the  full  opened  flower ;  of  a 
pretty  pale-lilac  colour.  Each  of  the  flower-stalks  rises  about  six  inches 
high,  and  terminates  in  a  loosish  panicle  of  five  or  six  blossoms.  It 
flourished  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
bloomed  there  last  autumn.  It  is  neat  and  pretty. — Figured  in  Bot 
Mag.^  4757. 


KEMABKS  ON  A  MORE  EXTENDED  CULTUEE  OP 

THE  ROSE. 

BT  MB.  PSTBB   MACKBNZIB,   OF  WMT  PLBAN,   MBAR   STIRLING. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  (December  10th),  when  the  weather  is  open, 
many  things  might  be  done  that  would  add  beauty  to  places  that  at 
present  have  much  need  to  be  improved.  This  is  a  good  time  yet  for 
planting  roses  ;  and  earden  and  pleasure-grounds  might  be  more  gay  in 
summer  and  autumn  if  what  are  called  PUtar  Roaes  were  more  introduced 
than  what  they  are ;  even  cottage  gardens  could  have  them,  and  the 
roadside  of  the  country  should  be  more  enlivened  with  their  beauty  and 
fragrance.  Mr.  Rivers  says,  **  One  of  the  prettiest  floral  fancies  is  that 
of  forming  pillars  of  roses.'*  These  pillars  consist  of  roses  trained  in 
iron  stakes,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  nigh,  well  painted,  and  they  form 
the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  garden 
scenery.  Merely  to  show  how  a  heap  of  clay  may  become  a  mount  of 
beauty,  we  levelled  and  made  circular  a  large  piece  of  white  sand  and 
blue  clay,  dug  from  a  pit  containing  water.  On  this,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  dung  and  pit-sand  to  each  plant,  we  planted  some  of  all  the 
hardy  dimbing  roses,  and  the  effect  is  now  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
in  another  summer  it  will  be  a  mount  of  rose  pillars,  each  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  high. 

Many  of  these  universal  favourites  would  have  a  fine  effect  in  the 
numerous  wild  and  romantic  situations  in  Britain.  Many  of  them 
could  be  set  up  in  such  places  as  are  described  by  the  author  of  the 
**  Minstrel/'  when  he  says : 

**  Along  thii  narrow  yalley  you  miglit  see 

The  wild  de«r  sporting  on  the  meadow  groand. 
And  here  and  there  a  wUtary  tree, 

Or  moMj  stone,  or  rock  with  woodbine  crown'd ; 
Oft  did  the  difi  rOTorberate  the  sound 

Of  parting  fragments  tumbling  from  on  higli. 
And  from  the  summit  of  the  avggy  ground 

The  perching  esgle  oft  was  heand  to  cry, 

Or  on  resounding  wings  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky. 
One  celebrated  spot  there  was  that  spread 

Its  floweiy  bosom  to  tfie  noonday  beam. 
Where  many  a  roso-bud  rears  its  blushing  head. 

And  herbs,  for  food,  with  future  plenty  teem.'* 
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Instead  of  iron  stakes,  larch  poles  would  last  for  many  years,  and 
could  be  made  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  plant  that  was  intended  to  be 
trained.  Climbing  roses  could  be  supphed  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the 
extensive  collections  of  the  nurseries ;  and*  in  places  where  the  finer 
sorts  of  roses  would  not  thrive,  the  double  Ayrshire  Roses  would  grow 
well,  and  if  blended  together,  the  dark  velvety  crimson  of  the  Ayrshire 
Queen  would  contrast  well  with  the  creamy-white  of  the  Countess  of 
Leven,  or  the  pure  white  of  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  Or  if  different- 
sized  flowers  were  wanted,  there  could  be  the  small  neat  roses  of  the 
Dundee  Rambler  and  Bennett's  Seedlings  or  the  large  creamy-white  of 
the  Splendens.  These  growing  together,  or  in  single  plants,  have  a  fine 
sppearance  when  kept  in  good  order. 

Many  of  these  hardy  roses  could  be  budded  upon  tall  stems  of  the 
common  briar,  and  however  much  some  people  may  choose  to  differ  on 
certain  subjects,  none,  we  should  imagine,  would,  as  far  as  the  rose  is 
concerned, 

**  Love  It  noii«  tbe  lew 
For  growing  in  a  wUderoMi.*' 

Again ;  many  lovers  of  the  rose,  wishing  to  make  their  garden  gay 
with  that  delightful  flower,  purchase  what  are  called  Autumnal  Baieft 
and  if  they  are  not  careful  in  getting  early  varieties,  it  may  be  on  the 
confines  of  winter  before  they  have  their  plants  in  flower — and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  they  will  not  flower  at  all,  unless  the  season  be 
very  fine ;  but  even  late  and  shy- flowering  plants  may  be  greatly 
helped,  and  beautiful  blossoms  may  be  had  in  places  where  they  never 
were  before,  if  the  following  simple  plans  were  adopted  They  refer 
chiefly  to  vigoroufr-growing  plants,  that  make  long  shoots  and  produce 
some  fine  flowers,  but  late  in  the  season  ;  and  those  who  possess  them 
often  wish  that  the  roses  were  more  numerous  and  their  season  of 
bloominff  more  early. 

Now,  It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  places,  in  order  to  keep  vigor- 
ous-growing plants  within  proper  limits,  to  cut  the  shoots  nearly  close  to 
the  mund,  and  next  year  a  number  of  strong  stems  spring  from  the 
stock ;  but  if  last  year's  shoots  are  not  yet  cut,  it  would  be  better  to 
select  one  of  the  strongest  of  them,  and  cut  it  off  about  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  rest  of  the  shoots  may  be  cut  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  old  stock,  and  the  shoot  that  is  left  should  be  well 
fastened  to  a  neat  stake  put  into  the  ground.  When  spring  commences, 
a  number  of  buds  will  be  pushing  forth  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant 
and  along  the  stems  that  were  tied  up  ;  these  should  be  all  rubbed  off 
when  they  make  their  appearance,  except  a  few  near  the  top  of  the 
stem ;  and  as  summer  advances,  strong  shoots  will  be  growing  from  the 
places  where  the  buds  were  left.  These  must  receive  a  check,  in  order 
that  an  early  and  an  abundant  crop  of  autumn  roses  may  be  obtained. 
One  of  the  plans  is,  to  put  into  practice  what  is  called  "  balloon  train- 
ing." This  can  be  easily  done  by  fixing  pieces  of  cord,  or  fine  wire, 
between  the  top  of  the  plant  and  some  pegs  fixed  in  the  eround  in  a 
sloping  direction,  and  training  the  young  shoots  along  mem.  This 
method  stops  the  rapid  flow  of  the  sap,  and  an  abundant  bloom  is 
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obtained,  and  in  manj  cases  the  roses  will  be  six  weeks  or  a  month 
earlier  than  those  that  are  left  to  grow  in  a  rambling  manner. 

By  such  simple  means  the  flower-garden  may  be  greatly  beautified 
and  its  fragrance  enriched*  *' without  the  fervour  and  the  force  of 
Indian  skies ;  *'  and  with  our  eyes  gazing  with  delight  upon  clusters  of 
blushing  beauties,  we  will  be  ready  to  say  with  our  native  poet — 

**  MftjHt  thoo,  fweet  firimion  gem, 
Ridily  deck  thy  native  •teni 
Till  Mtne  evening,  sober,  calm 
Dropping  dewi  and  breathing  balm. 
While  all  arennd  tiie  woodland  ringi. 
And  •v'rjr  bird  thf  rw^Wta  atofi, 
ThoQ  amid  the  diij^eful  louiid. 
Shed  thy  djing  honoun  roand. 
And  retign  to  parent  earth. 
The  iovsUeit  form  ihe  e'er  gave  birth." 

Another  plan  which  we  have  practised  for  some  years,  and  which 
answers  the  purpose  very  well,  is,  when  the  principal  shoots  are  about 
two  or  three  feet  long,  to  tie  a  piece  of  small  cord  loosely  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  shoot,  then  bend  it  gently  inwards  to  the  main  stem 
of  the  plant,  and  fasten  it  with  the  cord  to  the  stem.  When  all  the 
shoots  are  regularly  bent,  the  head  of  the  plant  has  a  globular  appear- 
ance, and  occupies  less  space  than  most  or  the  plans  recommended  for 
retarding  the  flow  of  the  sap ;  and  by  this  method  we  also  obtain  a 
beautiful  bloom  of  roses  from  plants  that  before  this  plan  was  put  in 
operation  seldom  produced  any  flowers. 


BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS,  THEIR  TREATMENT,  AND 
A  LIST  OF  A  FEW  CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  BURLBY,   FLORIST,    XTC.,   BT.  J0HN*8   WOOD. 

Thih  usefiil  bedding  plant,  with  its  numerous  yarieties,  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized  by  those  who  have  a  garden,  and  wish  for  showy  masses 
of  various  coloured  flowers ;  in  fact,  what  have  we  to  equal  it  as  a  bed- 
ding plant  ?  yet,  with  all  its  beauty,  it  is  not  grown  to  tbat  extent  that 
it  ahomd  bo— there  are  to  be  found  in  gardens  in  general  only  a  few  vane- 
tiesi,  such  as  a  yellow,  the  old  crimson,  &c.  Nurseiymen  and  florists 
have  only  of  late  taken  to  hybridising  them,  and  the  few  that  have  done 
so  hare  met  with  veiy  encouragmg  success.  The  greatest  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  them  this  year,  is  a  collection  that  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Constantine,  gardener  to  Mr.  Mills,  of  Hiilingdon ;  it  con- 
sisted of  eight  fine  varieties,  possessing  all  the  good  qualities  that  should 
belong  to  a  bedding  Calceolaria, — ^viz.,  fine  flowers,  abundant  bloomers, 
of  dose  compact  habit,  and  having  that  stout  rough  foliage  which  gives 
the  plant  such  a  lively  appearance.  Five  of  these  charming  varieties 
were  quite  distinct  and  novel  from  any  I  had  previously  seen,  those  I 
have  marked  thus  {*)  in  the  annexed  descriptive  list.  Tliere  are  also  a 
few  others  diat  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  garden,  and  quite  superior 
in  all  points  to  our  old  favourites.     We  now  have  a  good  variety  in 
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nearly  all  colours ;  and  I  atronglj  recommend  them  to  be  planted  in 
their  varieties,  each  sort  occupying  one  bed ;  thej  will  then  be  found  to 
give  more  satisfaction  than  most  of  our  bedding  plants^  as  they  not  only 
possess  the  superior  quality  of  continual  bloom  through  summer  and 
autumn,  but  have  the  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  which,  combined,  ren- 
der them  unequalled  as  bedding  plants.  I  have  been  asked  by  several 
friends  how  to  propagate  them  so  as  to  produce  enough  stock  to  form  a 
bed.  Now,  I  have  an  idea  that  a  great  many  persons  would  grow  them 
if  they  only  knew  an  easy  way  of  increasing  and  treating  them  through 
the  vrinter.  To  obviate  any  complaint  that  may  be  made  relative  to 
thdr  propsgatioA,  I  here  give  the  necessary  directions,  as  well  as  of 
their  general  treatment  throughout  their  various  stages  of  growth. 
Supposing  that  a  few  good  vaneties  are  purchased  in  the  spring  of  the 
^ear,  and  having  one  plant  of  each  strong  apd  welUrooted  at  the  plant- 
ing-out  season,  they  snould  be  potted  into  32-si2e  pots,  and  planted,  or 
rather  plunged,  in  the  pots  into  the  border,  and,  ofeourte,  deep  etumgh 
to  hide  the  tifw  ^f  thepoit^  During  summer,  they  will  require  only 
to  be  kept  duly  watered  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  In  autumn, 
when  f^ost  is  expected,  they  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil,  the  ppts 
be  cleaned,  and,  taking  off  any  roots  that  have  pushed  outside  of 
the  pot,  the  plants  may  then  be  removed  to  a  oool  house  or  frame,  and 
remain  for  a  fortnight  {tumopsin^  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  in 
October);  they  must  then  be  placed  in  a  little  heat,  commencing  that 
operation  slowly,  but  increasing  it  until  there  is  a  temperature  of  about 
sixty  degrees,  which  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  a  grow- 
ing state,  which  they  will  be  found  soon  to  do.  Then  the  temperature 
of  the  house  may  be  lowered  a  little,  to  allow  of  the  young  wood  getting 
a  little  hardened  $  and  when  they  are  hard  enough  to  bear  the  knife,  and 
without  being  too  pulpy  to  fog  off,  cuttings  must  be  tak^n  from  these 
plants,  cutting  them  off  to  a  joint,  and  not  too  long ;  in  fact,  all  that 
will  be  required  on  a  cutting  is  the  joint  that  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and  a 
heart  or  centre  above  the  soil.  When  they  are  ready,  they  must  be 
placed  in  a  cutting-pot,  prepared  as  follows  :— Let  the  pot  be  half-filled 
with  crocks,  broken  rather  small,  and  on  the  top  of  that  about  two 
inches  more  of  the  siftings  of  the  soil ;  then  fill  the  pot  with  some 
good  light  well-sandy  soil,  finishing  on  the  surface  with  the  thinnest 
coat  of  clean  silver  sand.  The  pot  will  now  be  ready  to  receive  the 
cuttines,  which  may  be  just  plunged  under  the  surface ;  let  the  same  be 
settled  down  with  a  slight  watering,  and  placed  in  a  warm  part  in  the 
house,  with  as  much  heat  as  may  be  in  the  area  of  the  house,  but  by 
no  means  plunge  the  pots  in  bottom  heat,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal  to 
them  than  bottom  heat ;  they  may  be  placed  on  a  wood  or  a  stone 
slab,  or  any  cold  bottom,  and  they  will  soon  form  their  roots.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  any  leaves  that  damp  off,  as  they  will,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  destroy  the  cutting.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted, 
they  must  be  potted  into  small  60-sized  pots,  using  the  same  sandy  soil 
as  for  cuttings,  and,  being  well  drained,  they  may  remain  in  the  warm 
house  until  they  form  fresh  roots,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  one,  or  a  frame.  This  is  all  the  process  required  in  propagating 
them.    During  the  remainder  of  the  season  they  will  only  need  to  be 
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kq>t  clean,  and  modoraielj  watered,  until  bedding-oiit  aeaaon  ariiTes ; 
when  the  Tarious  rarieties  mnst  be  ooDected  together*  and  planted  in 
masses  of  the  different  oolonrs,  planting  them  at  moderate  distanecs 
from  each  other,  bnt  so  dose  as  to  form  a  compact  bed,  and  thereby 
ensure  a  cood  bed  of  bloom.  Bnt  should  the  stock  of  any  new  Tarie- 
ties  be  short  of  supply  for  a  bed,  I  advise  them  to  hare  the  plants 
potted,  and  plunged  here  and  there  in  the  borders,  to  ensure  strong 
plants  for  propagating  from  for  the  ibUowing  yearns  supply.  The  same 
rule  may  be  implied  to  most  rarieties,  and  hy  selecting  a  few  plants  of 
each,  and  plunging  them  out  in  the  borders,  there  u  then  a  certainty  of 
obtaining  stock  at  the  required  season.  There  may  perdiance  be  some 
that  read  this  who  are  very  fond  of  a  Hower  garden,  but  haTe  only  one 
small  house,  and  would  be  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  put  in  operation  the 
abore  directions ;  hut  the  difficulty  b  at  onoe  surmounted,  if  they  have 
a  common  hand-glass.  Then  let  the  warmest  and  the  most  sunny  part 
of  the  house  be  chosen,  place  the  cuttings  on  a  space  sufficiently  \^t^ 
to  place  over  them  the  hand-glass.  When  the  sun  is  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  a  shading  of  paper  must  be  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass  sufficient  to  cover  the  cuttings,  when  aO  the  heat  collected  by  the 
glass  will  be  useful  to  aid  in  striking  roots  without  making  them  flag. 
The  shading  may  only  be  kept  on  for  a  few  hours  during  the  mid-day 
sun.  By  following  uie  above  details,  a  sufficient  stock  of  plants  may 
be  easily  provided  for  bedding  purposes. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  bedding  varietiea : 

*Masterpiece :  fine  large  crimson,  extra  good  habit,  free  Uoomcr, 
and  a  deeper  ridier  colour  than  Sultan, 

*Surprise :  large  orancje-crhnson ;  fine  flower,  free  bloomer. 

*Superha :  orange  and  crimson,  free  bloomer,  and  compact. 

*  Amazon :  crimson  maroon,  rich  and  full  flower. 

*Loveline98 :  good  bright  yellow,  with  a  crimson  bbteh. 

Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe  :  a  sood  free-blooming  pure  yellow. 

Model:  rich  brown,  shaomg  off  to  orange-yellow  at  the  edges ;  good 
large  flower ;  fine  compact  habit. 

Magnifieent :  rich  crimson,  with  a  yellow  cap ;  a  large  fine  flower ; 
free  and  good  for  bedding. 

Crimeon  King :  deeper  crimson,  and  a  great  improvement  on  SuUan ; 
robust  habit,  and  free  bloomer. 

BriUante :  bronzy-red ;  moderate-sixe  flower. 

Magnet :  light  brown,   spotted  with   crimson,  flower   large,    fine 
habit,  and  free  bloomer. 

Matehleu :  crimson  self,  a  beautiful  bright  colour,  and  the  best  of 
the  kind  for  bedding. 

Golden  Chain :  fine  yellow  self;  dwarf  and  fine. 

Hero :  a  rich  dark  crimson  ;  fine  larve  flower. 

Sultana :  large  yellow,  deeply  spotted  in  the  throat ;  fine  dose  com«> 
pact  growth. 

ShankUyana :  large  orange  crimson ;  fine  for  bedding. 

Wellington  Hero  :  golden  yellow;  firee  and  good  for  bedding. 

Candidate :  rich  orange  yellow ;  ifiree  and  fine. 

SuUan :  fine  large  crimson ;  rather  a  tall  grower. 
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Tern  Thumb:  large  rieh  crimson ;  good  fbr  pot  culture. 

AuranHa-MultiJhra :  fine  yellow ;  dwarf,  and  free  bloomer. 

Phcsbug :  orange,  with  crimson  spotting ;  dwarf. 

KayU :  a  good  dwarf  early  yellow. 

Gem  :  crimson  self;  small  flower ;  bat  free  bloomer. 

The  above  varieties  are  all  the  best  at  present  in  caltivation  that  can 
be  recommended  for  bedding,  and  as  they  embrace  so  great  a  variety  in 
colours  of  their  different  shades,  they  will  famish  quite  novelty  suffi- 
cient in  forming  the  different  masses  required  in  the  flower-garden. 
The  five  varieties  flrst-named  are  quite  new, — and  -will,  we  are  informed, 
be  sent  out  in  the  coming  spring ;  the  others  are  flowers  that  may  be 
purchased  at  the  various  nurseries,  at  a  small  cost.  A  few  of  the  last- 
named  varieties  have  been  in  caltivation  for  some  time ;  and  at  present 
there  are  no  others  of  similar  colours,  habit,  &c.,  to  supersede  them. 
When  there  are,  I  will  furnish  particulars  of  them. 


BALSAMS  IN  THREE  STYLES  OF  GROWTH. 

BY  MR.  QtMWr, 

It  18  Tery  evident  that  there  is  a  stir  made  in  favour  of  this  beautiful 
plant.     The  balsam  is  apt  to  draw,  if  it  has  heat,  without  sun ;  there* 
fore  it  should  not  be  sown  too  early.     But,  as  they  can  be  bloomed  in 
a  very  short  time,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sow  at  three  or  four  diflerent 
seasons.     In  April  to  begin,  May  for  the  general  show,  June  twice,  for 
succession.     Nothing  suits  the  balsam  better  than  a  good  deep  frame, 
a  well-made  hot-bed,  and  the  box  filled  up  all  but  six  inches  with  tan, 
so  that  the  pots  may  stand  near  the  glass ;  and  if  there  be  a  good  heat, 
the  seed  will  be  soon  up.    Sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  pot,  pan,  or  box  used  for  the  purpose,  and  sift  or  sprinkle 
the  soil  over,  enough  to  well  cover  it.     As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up, 
give  air  as  freely  as  you  can,  without  lowering  the  temperature  below 
60^.     When  they  are  strong  enough,  prick  them  out  round  the  sides  of 
pots,  say  two  inches  apart,  so  that  there  would  be  five  or  six  in  a  four- 
inch  pot,  and  more  or  less,  as  the  pots  are  lai^er  or  smaller,  it  mattering 
but  little  what  sized  pot  it  is.     Let  the  seed  leaves  be  not  more  than 
two  inches  above  the  surf4cey  and  replace  their  pots  in  the  hot-bed. 
As  they  grow  up,  sink  the  pots  in  the  tan,  to  keep  the  plants  from 
touching  the  glass ;  but  keep  them  as  near  as  possible,  to  allow  a  trifle 
for  growing.     When  the  plants  have  rough  leaves,  repot  them  singly  in 
four-inch  pots,  lowering  them  into  the  soil,  so  that  the  first,  or  seed- 
leaves,  be  not  more  than  two  inches  from  the  surface,  for  the  stem 
below  the  seed-leaf  will  have  lengthened.     So  long  as  the  pots  can  be 
sunk  in  the  tan  to  allow  of  the  plant  growing  without  actually  touching 
the  glass,  so  long  must  thev  be  sunk,  and  after  that  the  frame  must  be 
raised,  or  another  hot-bed  be  prepared,  to  give  more  room.     As  soon, 
however,  as  the  roots  besin  to  form  round  the  sides  of  the  four-inch 
pot,  they  must  be  removed  to  pots  of  six  inches  diameter,  and  be  still 
lowered  if  necessary ;  for  as  the  balsam  throws  out  new  roots  all  up  the. 
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stem  if  it  be  sunk,  the  plant  is  Improved  rather  (ban  injured  by  sinking 
the  stem  ;  but  the  «eed*Ieaf  should  be  kept  an  inch  above  the  surface, 
even  after  its  last  shift.  Those  who  have  stoves,  and  can  place  the 
plants  close  to  the  light,  save  the  trouble  of  a  hot*bed,  As  soon  as 
the  middle  stem  shows  flower,  we  have  to  decide  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  If  we  want  very  large  plants,  we  must  pick  off  the  buds  as  fast 
as  they  come,  until  the  size  we  reouire  is  attained.  If  we  want  hand- 
some, and  not  large  plants,  we  only  pick  off  the  buds  from  the  middle 
stem,  until  there  are  buds  on  the  side  shoots,  and  thin  out,  so  as  to 
leave  buds,  nearly  of  a  aise,  an  inch  or  two  apart  all  over.  Meanwhile, 
as  soon  as  one  pot  Alls  with  roots,  it  should  be  shifted  for  larger.  If, 
instead  of  large  plants,  we  only  want  to  produce  monster  flowers,  we 
should,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  forward  enough,  in  the  first  instance^i  to 
show  whether  they  are  very  double,  pick  off  aU  but  four  or  five  buds 
on  the  middle  stem,  and  let  them  flower;  they  will  come  as  large  as 
roses  or  camellias.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  constant 
shift  from  one  pot  to  another,  as  fast  as  they  get  filled  with  roots,  must 
be  attended  to  in  all  these  methods  of  blooming  them.  The  soil  should 
be  rich  and  light,  and  the  watering  regular,  as  they  get  dry.  If  you 
are  always  on  the  spot  to  see,  they  may  be  left  tiU  the  leaves  indicate 
flagging  before  they  have  water  ;  but  when  they  do,  the  soil  must  be 
wetted  all  through.  They  are  the  better  for  occasional  syringing,  bat 
they  ought  not  to  be  wetted  when  in  bloom.  The  house  or  pit  may  be 
wetted,  so  as  to  throw  a  dew  over  them,  but  syringing  would  unques- 
tionably injure  the  flowers  that  are  opened.  Balsams  might  be  grown 
well  in  the  open  air.  Make  a  bed  eighteeti  inches  deep,  and  let  the  soil 
be  one-third  in  quantity  of  well  decomposed  dung,  the  other  the  garden 
soil  i  and  if  too  stiff,  mis^  sand  with  it.  At  the  end  of  May,  plant  out 
those  sown  in  April,  and  give  them  full  two  feet  of  room  every  way, 
Shade  them  from  the  hot  sun  when  first  put  out,  and  they  will  grow 
even  finer  than  half  the  potted  plants. 

[We  saw  Mr.  Glenny's  large  collection  of  balsams  at  Fulham  when 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  superb-grown,  robust  specimens,  with  extraordi- 
nary-nzed  double  flowers,  very  far  exceeded  any  others  we  ever  saw 
either  in  private  establishments,  nurseries,  or  at  the  floral  exhibitions. 
Mr.  Glenny,  we  see  by  advertisement,  disposes  of  seeds  from  this  cele- 
brated collection. — £d.] 


TREATMENT  OP  CYCLAMENS. 

BY  THB   FORBMAN  OF  ▲   LONDON   NURSERY. 

Noticing  that  a  reader  requests  information  on  the  management  of 
these  pretty  blooming  plants,  I  beg  to  inform  the  lady,  that  if  by  the 
sweet-scented  Cyclamen  she  means  the  common  Cyclamen  persicum, 
white  with  a  crimson  eye,  it  is  so  easily  cultivated,  that  the  wonder 
rather  is  how  she  can  have  so  mismanaged,  without  killing  it,  as  to 
prevent  it  from  flowering  for  three  years.  To  grow  it  in  perfection, 
the  root  should  be  placed  just  on  the  surface  of  a  compost  of  equal 
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parts  of  9Kody  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  cow-dung,  in  a  well  drained 
pot,  which  diameter  is  about  double  that  of  the  root  itself,  and  placed 
in  a  light  and  airy  situation,  where  it  has  little  more  than  protection 
from  frost.  When  it  dies  down,  about  June,  the  plant  should  be  set 
jiside  in  a  cool  place  without  water  till  the  end  of  August,  when  it  may 
be  replanted  as  above.  I  have  found  the  fdlowing  plan  answer  well 
too.  Soon  after  the  plants  di^  down,  I  turn  them  into  the  open  border, 
and  allow  them  to  remain  until  the  nigbts  begin  to  be  chilly,  towards 
the  end  of  September,  and  bj  this  time  they  have  made  both  leavee  and 
flowers  buds,  which  soon  expand,  when  tne  roota  are  taken  up  and 
potted  as  above.  If  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  dose  damp  or  dark  place, 
tbey  will  never  flower. 

The  directions  above  apply  nearly  to  all  the  ge9ua»  except  that 
C.  coum  requires  peat,  and  C.  repandum  is  rather  difficult  to  keep 
when  dorsianty  and  requires  more  air.  The  couuaon  aweet-^seented 
Cyclamen,  of  South  Europe,  a  roee-coloured  species,  prefers  more  sandy 
leaf-mould,  and  will  bear  anything  except  frost  and  a  wet  soil.  It 
grows  profbsely  in  the  Italian  Islands*  on  the  mossy  banks  which  bound 
the  vineyards.  The  new  C.  maorophyllum,  with  its  immense  large 
leaves  and  fine  flowers,  is  easy  of  oultivaUon ;  it  requires  a  oompost  of 
equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  well  ix>tted  oow-dung, — ^in  that  it 
floorishes  admirably.    In  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 


PEOPAGATION  OF  CITRON,  LEMON,  AND  ORANGE- 
TREES  BY  CUTTINGS. 

BT   MR.  WILLIAM  CLARKE,   MARWOOD-HOUSS   6ARDXN8,   LANCASHIRX, 

I  beg  leave  to  communicate  to  you  my  mode  of  propagating  the  Citron, 
Lemon,  and  Orange,  and  which  I  have  {Practised  for  many  years  with 
great  success,  hopiug  it  may  be  of  service  to  wxaie  of  your  subscribers. 
I  do  it  from  single  eyes  with  a  leaf  attached  to  each ;  I  immure  the  eye 
in  the  mould  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  they  begin  to  make  roots 
very  eoom,  sending  up  a  etrong  shoot  at  the  same  time.  I  have  stuck 
fifty  to  a  hundred  in  a  large-sized  pot,  and  scarce  one  of  them  failed, 
and  of  course  a  plant  on  its  own  bottom  is  preferable  to  a  plant  intro- 
duced on  another  stock,  particularly  so  when  dwarf  bushes  are  desired. 
And  I  find  such  bloom  and  bear  fruit  in  much  greater  profusion  than 
the  budded  or  grafted  plants  do.  When  potted,  they  should  be 
watered  liberally,  and  introduced  into  dung  heat,  and  shaded.  I  find 
they  strike  most  readily  in  a  cucumber-bed,  the  pots  plunged  to  their 
rims.  The  compost  I  generally  use  is  rich  loam  and  rotten  dung,  the 
pots  well  drained,  and  about  three  inches  of  soot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot ;  if  a  little  old  mortar  so  much  the  better.  I  also  find  the  Dahlia 
strike  very  freely  from  single  eyes,  and  much  the  best  mode  for  summer 
propagation  when  you  wish  to  propagate  valuable  seedlings,  as  they 
make  strong  plants  by  autumn.  I  also  find  Begonias  strike  freely  by 
the  same  method. 
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ON  THE  BTGNONIA  VENUSTA. 

ST  JAlffXS  aiMPSON,  OP  HUPFORO-HOUSB,  NXAR   NBWPORT. 

BiGNONiA  VKNtJSTA.  —  This  YBTj  beautiful  flowering  hot-hoiue 
climber  well  merits  a  place  in  every  store ;  scarcely  any  flower  can  ewuA 
its  beaaty  and  comeliness  when  in  bloom ;  and  those  of  the  readers 
hereof  who  hare  not  seen  it  growing,  but  hare  beheld  its  clusters  of 
flowers  in  the  shops  of  the  central  avenue  of  Covent-garden  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  can  confirm  this  testimony  of  its  merits. 

It  is  easy  of  cultiyation,  and  if  allowed  to  extend  its  roots  in  a  bark 
pit,  or  in  a  border  that  derives  warmth  from  some  source,  it  grows 
vigorously,  and  will  bloom  in  profusion,  its  charming,  long,  tube-shaped 
blossoms,  bone  in  pendant  dusters  of  from  six  to  a  dosen  in  each,  are 
strikingly  handsome.  I  have  a  plant  growing  in  the  comer  of  a  bark 
pit,  in  a  wooden  case,  with  holes  at  the  sides,  out  of  which  the  roots 
push,  and  the  branches  are  trained  to  a  wire  flramework  which  is  upon 
the  front  wall  of  the  pit,  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  and  from 
October  to  April  it  blooms  beautifully.  I  find  it  blooms  better  when 
trained  crossways  of  the  house  than  when  up  the  rafters.  1  cut  in  the 
shoots  after  they  have  done  blooming,  so  as  to  leave  each  about  six 
inches  long,  give  the  plant  rest  by  withholding  an  over  supply  of  water, 
and  remove  the  bark  from  the  side  of  the  case,  about  two-thirds  its 
depth,  sliding  down  another  piece  of  wood  in  front  of  the  case,  which 
leaves  a  space  of  an  inch,  and  keeps  the  roots  from  being  heated  by  the 
bark  ;  but  early  in  August  I  remove  it,  water  freely,  and  push  the  bark 
to  the  case ;  the  plant  soon  pushes,  and  giving  it  manure  water  every 
fourth  watering  of  the  soil  causes  it  to  grow  vigorously  and  bloom  in 
profusion.     The  flowers  are  of  a  handsome  yellow-buff  colour. 

It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  youne  shoots  when  about  five 
inches  long,  inserting  them  in  equal  parts  of  silver  sand  and  loam,  and 
plunffing  the  pot  where  it  will  have  a  gentle  heat. 

I  have  seen  plants  flourish  admirably  when  grown  in  a  bed  of  soil  in 
the  stove,  where  the  roots  had  a  small  degree  of  warmth.  Also  grown 
in  a  large  pot,  and  trained  round  a  pyramidal-shaped  wire  frame,  the 
pot  being  placed  upon  a  wooden  trellis  which  was  on  a  warm  flue.  One 
plant  I  recently  saw  that  had  been  planted  in  a  border  in  a  stove  but 
three  years,  which,  being  regularly  trained,  covered  a  space  of  600 
superficial  feet  against  the  trellis  of  a  back  wall,  and  was  literally  laden 
with  its  clusters  of  flowers.  It  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  stove,  warm 
eonservatoty,  or  greenhouse.     It  can  be  procured,  too,  at  a  trifling  cost. 


HINTS  WORTH  THE  ATTENTION  OF  CULTIVATORS 

OF  FLOWERS. 


BT  ▲   BOTANIST. 


And  flrst,  in  referencs  to  those  principal  parts  of  a  plant»  the  root 
and  leaves.  By  aid  of  the  root  alone  it  is  that  a  tree  or  any  plant  is 
enabled  to  keep  its  right  position  in  the  ground ;  and  the  more  the 
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head  spreads,  so  much  more  do  the  roots :  so  that,  in  fact,  there  is 
kept  up  a  kind  of  halance  hetween  the  part  abo?e  and  the  part  below 
ground.  Again,  it  is  from  the  roots  alone  that  the  plant  Iooks  for  sus- 
tenance, for  it  is  not  enabled  to  do  as  we  or  other  animals  can,  run 
about  to  seek  our  own  wants ;  but  as  it  is  stationary,  so  it  depends 
upon  the  roots  and  its  spongelets  for  drawing  to  it  all  the  nourishment 
that  can  be  found  within  its  reach.  Again,  roots  perform  the  office  of 
throwing  out  all  the  parts  taken  in  bj  them  from  which  no  nourish- 
ment can  be  derived.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  they  are  just  as  careful 
and  anxious  to  avoid  the  light  as  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  to 
turn  to  it.  But  the  leaves  are  nearly  of  as  much  importance  to  a  plant 
as  the  roots,  for  until  the  bud  has  actually  burst  into  leaf  no  growth 
ean  take  place ;  and  when  the  leaf  is  formed,  it  is  there  that  the  sap  is 
tamed  into  pulp.  In  the  dark  leaves,  like  our  lungs,  take  in  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  part  with  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained 
in  the  sap.  In  the  li^ht^  the  sap  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  parts 
with  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  as  the  oxygen 
goes  off,  the  carbon  remains,  while  the  sap,  previously  little  less  fluid  than 
water,  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  pulp,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
consists  of  carbon.  The  high  importance  of  leaves  becomes  thus  mani- 
feat ;  and  nothing  will  more  enfeeble  a  plant  than  taking  off  its  leaves  in 
tbe  growing  season,  though  they  are  no  longer  necessary  during  the 
cessation  of  growth  in,  the  winter.  And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
their  fall  previous  to  winter  is  not  caused  by  cold,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  leaf- stalk  becoming  gradually  rigid,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  rise  of  sap,  or  at  least  the  return  of  pulp. 

And  now  I  shall  proceed  with  such  things  as  tend  to  give  life  and 
health  to  plants ;  namely,  atmospheric  air,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  humic 
acid,  not  forgetting  one  principal  support,  water,  which  is  composed  of 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  it  appears  plants  have  the 
power  of  decomposing.  The  more  water  is  mixed  with  the  air  when 
given  to  plants,  the  more  beneficial  it  is  to  them,  because  it  is  by  that 
means  enabled  to  obtain  large  portions  of  those  gases  necessary  to  their 
life ;  hence  the  smaller  the  notes  in  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot  are,  the 
finer  the  water  falls  on  the  plants,  and  the  more  atmospheric  air  it  is 
Niabled  to  obtain;  it  is  this  alone  which  makes  river-water,  when 
running  a  long  course,  better  for  plants  than  that  which  has  been 
xnotionless  for  a  long  time,  such  as  ponds  and  lakes,  whose  waters  only 
contain  a  small  portion  of  air;  but  this  does  not  apply  so  well  to 
actually  stagnant  water  found  in  ditches,  &c.,  whose  deficiency  of 
atmospheric  air  is  made  up  by  the  greater  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
derived  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances  found  generally 
in  such  places. 

If  plants  could  live  without  a  constant  supply  of  water,  then  rain 
would,  even  during  the  summer  months,  be  a  sufficient  support  to  them, 
as  its  passing  through  the  air  causes  it  to  give  more  nourishment  than 
we  can  ever  give  by  the  use  of  the  watering-pot  or  engine.  The  air 
itself  always  contains  more  or  less  water  in  the  shape  of  an  invisible 
▼apour,  wUch  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  temperature ;  the  warmer 
the  air,  the  more  mobture  it  contains. 
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Carbonic  acid  gas  is  another  important  thing  to  the  life  of  plants^ 
and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction^  which,  if  mixed  with  the  soil,  will  be  taken 
up  bj  the  spongelets  of  plants,  and  is  passed  into  the  main  body ; 
otherwise  what  would  be  the  use  of  applying  dung  to  plants,  which  of 
itself  contains  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ?  Carbonic  acid  is 
heavier  than  air,  and,  consequently,  when  any  rain  falls  from  the 
carbon  being  close  to  the  earth,  a  great  quantity  is  washed  into  the 
soil. 

To  describe  what  any  of  the  gases  are  would  be  beyond  my  purpose, 
and  the  limits  your  work  could  give ;  so  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter 
more  minutely  upon  them,  and,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  only  acid  of 
itself  beneficial  to  plants, — viz.,  humic  acid,  which  may  be  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  water  which  drains  from  a  dunghill ;  but  it  is 
better  generaUv  not  to  apply  it  to  plants  without  diluting  it,  as  some- 
times, from  salts  contained  in  the  dung,  it  proves  injurious.  As  it  flows 
upwards  it  becomes  thicker,  and  in  fact  that  is  the  only  difference 
between  it  and  water,  excepting  some  small  matter  collected  before 
entering  the  plant ;  as  it  rises  it  passes  into  the  leaves,  where,  on  the 
upper  nde  only,  by  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  it  is  turned  into  pulp, 
and,  passing  into  the  leaf-stalks,  and  so  into  the  root,  throws  out  the 
refuse  material,  from  which  no  nourishment  can  be  derived. 


THE  PLEASURE-GAEDEN  OP  BLOSSOMING  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 


BV  CLSRICUS. 


In  my  remarks  upon  a  pleasure  garden  of  blossoming  trees  and 
shrubs,  I  have  nothing  terrible  to  present  to  the  reader ;  but  attempt  to 

**  Show  Natnre*!  form  in  imiling  be&nty  dreet, 
And  cftU  mankind  to  view  her  ud  be  bleit," 

and  which  I  hope  at  this  season  of  the  year  will  tend  to  produce  plea- 
surable sensations  only.  To  me  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  any  mind 
to  be  so  debased  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  effects  of  those  vegetable 
charms,  which  ought  to  become  more  endeared  to  us  as  our  age  and 
reflection  increase.  A  more  delightful  cabinet  of  natural  history  can 
scarcely  be  formed  than  this  garden  affords,  even  when  unadorned 
with  exotic  beauties.  It  offers  matter  for  contemplation  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind  which  varies  still  as  seasons  revolve  ;  and  as  every  tree, 
shrub,  and  herbaceous  plant  has  its  peculiar  inhabitants,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  a  collection  of  musical  animals  and  vegetable  wonders  there, 
that  are  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  leisure  which  our  economical  duties 
allow  us.  As  years  increase,  a  taste  for  most  pleasures  in  general 
diminishes.  Those  of  the  court  become  fatiguing,  the  charms  of  the 
table  appear  to  lessen,  but  the  fondness  for  a  garden  increases,  and  is 
almost  the  only  earthly  pleasure  that  does  increase.  Let  us  not,  then, 
neglect  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what  will  fbrm  the  delight  and  amuse- 
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ment  of  the  latter  period  of  life.  Ev^ry  tree,  or  shrub,  or  flower,  we 
plant  adds  to  the  entertainment  we  prepare  for  future  years,  for  our- 
selTes,  our  friends,  and  successors. 

The  introduction  of  a  useful  or  an  ornamental  plant  into  our  island 
is  justly  considered  an  important  service  to  our  country  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  on  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  through  such 
means,  when  the  qualities  of  the  vegetable  are  ascertained,  and  their 
virtues  known.  Even  what  is  introduced  and  planted  merely  from 
curiosity  or  ornament  seems  to  unite  us  to  the  nations  from  whence  it 
comes.  It  bestows  on  us  a  share  of  the  blessings  of  other  climates, 
and  affords  us  a  portion  of  the  smiles  of  a  more  genial  sun.  When, 
therefore,  we  dwell  on  the  beauty  of  exotic  trees  imd  shrubs,  we  wish 
to  be  understood  as  expressing  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  enriched 
oar  land  with  additional  charms,  and  more  fully  displayed  Nature  to 
oar  eyes,  and  not  as  disregarding  the  plants  that  are  indigenous  to  our 
soil.  I  am  aware  that  many  an  Englishman  has  sighed  under  the  shade 
of  the  banana  for  a  sight  of  his  native  banks,  where  the  primrose 
sparkles  through  the  hasel-hedge,  and  the  violet  peeps  so  modestly. 
The  plants  of  our  country  recall  the  idea  of  it  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  wherever  we  meet  them.  They  are  often  the  first  objects  that 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  been  long  absent  from  their 
native  fields,  and  who,  on  their  return,  pour  out  the  genuine  effusions  of 
joy  on  beholding  the  village-elm,  the  well-known  oak,  or  the  unchanged 
yew,  whose  antiquity  is  equal  to  the  church  it  shades.  We  are  told  of 
a  young  Indian  Pontaveri,  from  Otaheite,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  splen* 
dour  of  Paris,  regetting  the  simple  beauty  of  his  native  island,  sprang 
forward  at  the  utiacpected  sight  of  a  banana  tree  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  embraced  it,  while  his  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears,  and  exclaim- 
ing with  a  voice  of  joy,  "Ah  I  tree  of  my  country  I'*  seemed,  by  a 
deughtful  illusion  of  sensibihty,  to  imagine  himself  for  a  moment  trans- 
ported to  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

We  seem,  as  it  were  for  an  instant,  to  go  back  to  the  delights  of 
infancy,  when,  on  each  succeeding  spring,  we  visit  the  meadows  covered 
with  cowslips,  which  afforded  us  so  many  happy  hours  in  childhood,  as 
we  formed  balls  of  their  blossoms.  Then  Uie  playful  girl,  bedecked 
with  wreaths  and  necklaces  of  daisies,  led  her  little  swain  in  chains 
formed  of  the  milky  flower-stalks  of  the  dandelion ;  but  who  at  the 
sight  of  a  butterfly  burst  the  brittle  bonds,  and  scampered  away,  to 
return,  perhaps,  a  few  years  after  sighing,  in  fetters  not  so  visible,  but 
more  binding. 

There  is  no  part  of  Nature's  works  more  interesting  than  flowers. 
They  seem  intended  for  the  embeUishment  of  the  fair,  and  for  the 
ornament  of  the  spot  where  they  tread.  Their  sweet  perfumes  have 
such  influence  over  all  our  sensations,  that  in  the  midst  of  flowering 
plants  the  most  acute  grief  generally  gives  way  to  sweeter  feelinss. 
When  our  home  and  domestic  companions  are  encompassed  by  the 
pretty  garden,  our  situation  approaches  nearest  to  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Is  it  not,  then,  to  a  rational  mind  a  source  of  inexhaustible  delight  and 
instruction,  where  each  season  brings  new  joy,  and  every  morning  a 
fresh  harvest  of  delightful  sweets  ?    Subjects  for  new  thoughts  and  con- 
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templations  present  themselyes  to  our  view*  and  eren  the  most  dmry 
months  still  supply  cause  of  admiration,  and  oiscover  a  world  full  of 
wonders;  for 

■*  £'60  Winter  oft  hu  Men  it  gftj, 
With  fretted  frott-work,  tpengled  o*er. 
While  pendantt  droop'd  horn  every  ipnyi 
And  crimton  budlett  told  once  more 
That  Spring  would  all  itt  channi  rettoce." 

It  is  not  to  advanced  age  alone  that  the  garden  offers  its  placid  delights. 
ETery  stage  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  ^ve,  is  attracted  by  its 
charms.  The  infant  is  ready  to  spring  from  its  nurse's  arms,  allured 
by  the  gay  colours  which  flowers  exhibit. 

They  form  the  most  innocent  tor  of  childhood,  and  the  cultivation  of 
them  is  generally  its  first  labour,  wnilst  their  presentation  often  explains 
the  passion  of  youth.  The  happy  maiden  loves  to  entwine  them  in  her 
locks,  and  the  fond  parents  delight  to  see  their  child  mimic  their  beau- 
ties with  the  pencil. 

The  representation  of  flowers  is  the  proper  style  of  drawing  for  the 
softer  sex.  Flowers  are  the  peculiar  province  of  the  fair,  and  the 
nearer  their  imitation  approaches  to  Nature,  the  more  it  delights  us ; 
which  paintings  of  massacres  and  agony  certainlv  cannot.  The  beauty 
and  grace  that  may  be  displayed  in  grouping  flowers,  united  with  the 
gaiety  of  their  colours  and  the  harmony  or  their  tints,  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  were  bom  to  render  life  delightful.  The 
neatness,  nicety,  and  patience  required  in  finishing  flow  r-pieces,  seem 
to  demand  the  delicate  hand  of  a  female  artist. 

The  description,  by  Moses,  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  first  abode  of 
first-created  man,  formed  the  outlines  which  Milton  has  so  splendidly 
enriched  with  all  the  imagery  of  poetry.  From  this  have  been  copied 
the  plantation,  the  park,  the  shrubbery,  and  flower-garden,  so  justly 
the  pride  of  the  nation,  and  so  properly  the  abode  of  its  beauty.  The 
Greeks  devoted  their  terrestrial  groves,  as  well  as  their  celestial  gardens, 
to  the  gods ;  but  the  Mahometans  reserve  their  flowery  lawns  and  um- 
brageous bowers  for  scenes  of  future  bliss  to  mortal  believers.  We, 
howcTcr,  more  prudent,  should  wish  to  collect  all  such  blessings,  which 
bounteous  Nature  has  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  in  this  present  life  form 
a  modem  garden  worthy  and  deserving  of  our  constant  admiration. 

(To  be  oompUted  in  imr  meseL) 


MODELS  OF  FLOWERS  IN  WAX. 

BT   UADAMB  MORIBN,  OF   PARIS. 

During  the  last  seven  years  I  have  been  a  monthly  purchaser  of  two 
numbers  of  your  useful  Magazine  of  flowers.  Noticing  that  a  corre- 
spondent asks  for  instruction  on  the  constmcting  of  wax  models  of 
flowers,  I  send  particulars  of  the  process  I  have  pursued  Cbeing  a  dealer 
in  such  productions  of  most  of  the  finest  flowers,  and  dispose  of  many 
thousands  every  year)  most  successfully  for  ten  years,  hoping  the 
details  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  lady  inquirer. 
I  have  therefore  to  state,  that  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  piece  of  wire, 
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mboat  thtfie  inckes  long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  with  a  round  knob  of 
sealing-wax,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  at  the  other,  so  that 
it  resembies  a  very  large  pin,  and  three  or  four  small  smooth  rods  of 
vood  of  different  sizes ;  these,  with  a  penknife  or  scissors,  are  the  only 
tools ;  have  also  some  very  thin  tin  or  brass  to  cut  up  into  patterns, 
some  wire  of  different  sizes  covered  with  silk  for  stems,  and  some 
sheets  of  wax  of  requisite  colours ;  thus  furnished,  set  to  work.  Take 
a  natural  flower,  as,  for  example,  a  Primrose,  which  consists  of  a  green 
cup  or  calyx,  inside  which  are  five  petals,  or  straw-coloured  flower 
leaves,  and  in  the  centre  ^re  stamens.  Pluck  the  flower  to  pieces,  and 
after  flattening  each  part  either  by  patting  it  between  the  leares  of  a 
book,  or  under  a  warm  flat  iron,  cut  out  of  the  thin  tin  patterns  exactly 
similar  to  the  calyx  (allowing  here  a  little  to  fold  over  when  bent 
aAerwards  to  the  proper  shape)  and  one  of  the  petals;  then  laying 
those  upon  the  wax  lengthwise  of  the  sheets,  cut  o«t  the  oalyx  and  the 
five  petals.  Take  a  piece  of  proper-sized  wire  for  the  stalk,  and  cut 
Ave  narrow  thread-like  strips  of  dark  yellow  wax  for  the  centre,  which 
flx  on  the  top  of  the  wire  by  the  hard  pressure  of  the  thumb  and 
flnger ;  these  being  on  regular  and  firm,  fasten  on  one  of  the  petals  in 
the  same  manner  by  pressure ;  then  a  second  petal,  a  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  putting  them  regularly  round  and  bending  each  where  it  joins  the 
stem  outwardsy  so  that  when  completed  the  flower  shall  be  flat.  If  the 
wax  should  be  brittle,  hold  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  for  a  minute ; 
the  warmth  of  this  will  render  it  so  pHant  as  to  yield  readily  to  any 
pressure  given  to  it.  The  petals  being  fixed,  warm  the  calyx  by  the 
hand,  and  form  it  into  a  proper  shape  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  little 
romid  and  smooth  rods  of  wood  before  mentioned ;  slip  it  on  by  the 
lower  end  of  the  stalk,  and  when  in  its  proper  position  pinch  it  tightly 
round  the  end,  which  will  fix  the  whole  together,  and  the  flower  wiU 
be  complete^  except  a  few  touches  of  a  darker  yellow  near  the  centre, 
on  the  petals;  this  may  be  done  either  with  oil  colours  or  water- 
colours  mixed  with  ox^gail. 

All  this  is  easy ;  and  there  are  many  flowers  that  require  no  more 
care  than  this ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Violet,  the  Snowdrop,  the 
Crocus,  the  Polyanthus,  the  Narcissus,  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip,  the 
Laburnum  flower,  the  Pink,  &c.  In  some  of  these,  however,  there  are 
several  florets ;  each  must  be  made  separately,  and  the  thin  wires  of  each 
tied  together  by  green  silk. 

The  petals  of  the  Ranunculus  and  Tulip  are  hollow ;  so  they  are  in 
the  Rose,  and  usually  in  the  Crocus ;  their  shape  is  given  to  them  easily 
by  the  finger  thus— hold  the  wax  petal  in  the  hand  till  it  is  pliable, 
then  roll  the  central  part  of  it  with  the  sealing-wax  end  of  the  wire  pin, 
which  will,  of  course,  expand  it  somewhat ;  then  press  it  with  the  point 
of  the  fingers  into  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  which  will  make  it  of  the 
requisite  concave  form.  Sometimes  the  petab  should  appear  rough  and 
corrugated,  as  in  Holyoak,  the  Gum-cistus,  and  the  red  Poppy ;  roll  it 
well  so  as  to  be  very  thin  and  warm ;  then  crumple  it  up  somewhat  by 
the  hand,  and  open  it  out  into  its  proper  form  again,  when,  if  done  welt 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  a  part  of  the  flower  resembles  a  cup,  as  the 
centre  of  the  Narcissus,  it  must  be  formed  with  the  pin  as  before,  the 
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piece  of  wax  being  of  the  size  of  tlie  cup  when  cut  open.  In  making  a 
ConvolvuluSy  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  forming  it  out  of  a  round  or 
flat  piece  of  wax ;  the  original  flower  must  be  cut  down  on  one  side,  then 
laid  out  to  flatten,  the  wax  cut  of  the  proper  size,  and  folded  carefully 
over  a  mould  which  has  been  soaking  in  milk-warm  water,  the  mould 
previously  made  by  pouring  plaster  oi  Paris  carefully  into  a  real  flower 
of  the  same  species.  Some  persons  make  the  Convolvulus  flower  in  five 
sections,  and  putting  these  on  the  mould  so  that  the  edges  unite,  join 
them  together  very  carefully,  and  hide  the  joint  on  the  inside  of  the 
flower  by  placing  over  them  five  strips  of  wax  differently  coloured,  to 
imitate  the  rays  seen  upon  the  disc  ;  out  I  pursue  the  formei;  mode. 

Dahlias,  Chirsanthemums,  and  other  flowers  that  are  quilled,  that  is, 
have  their  petals  bent  in  at  their  edges,  must  have  each  separate  petal 
rolled  by  one  of  the  sealing-wax  knobs,  as  for  other  things,  and  while 
warm,  the  edges  bent  or  rolled  up  with  the  fingers  into  proper  shape. 

A  large  Dahlia  requires  about  seven  sheets  of  wax,  and  requires  petals 
of  five  or  six  sizes  for  different  parts  of  the  flower,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  a  lump  of  green  wax,  made  of  the  refuse  species,  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Roses,  and  other  delicately -tinted  flowers,  are  mostly 
made  of  white  wax,  tinted  by  powder  colours,  put  on  with  a  short- 
haired,  rather  hard  brush,  such  as  is  used  for  oriental  tinting. 

F'lowers  that  are  party-coloured  or  streaked  must  have  the  streaks 
•painted  upon  them.  Single  flowers  will  require  stamens  in  their  centres; 
these,  if  very  small  or  so  hidden  as  not  to  be  conspicuous,  may  be  made 
of  narrow  strips  of  wax  of  proper  colour,  which  will  be  much  improved 
in  appearance  if,  when  fixed,  the  ends  of  them  be  dipped  in  gum-water» 
and  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  mixed  with  turmeric,  be  sifted  upon  them. 
If  the  stamens  are  large,  they  must  be  formed  separately  upon  fine  wires, 
by  moulding  between  the  thumb  and  finger  some  of  the  refuse  wax  of  pro* 
per  colour,  dipping  each  afterwards,  if  necessary,  in  a  powder  of  the 
natural  colour,  as,  in  dark  yellow  for  the  Lily,  black  for  the  Tulip,  &c. 
The  leaves  that  are  attached  to  the  various  groups  are  almost  ail  of 
cambric,  the  manufacture  of  the  artificial  flower-makers.  Any  other 
information  which  may  be  required,  and  I  can  supply,  I  shall  have  plea- 
sure in  giving. 


ARRANGEMENT  OP  BEDDING  PLANTS  TO  PRODUCE 
THE  BEST  CONTRAST  IN  COLOURS. 

ft 
BY  ADBLAIDK,   OP    SOUTH   IIIMMS,   HBRTS. 

To  demonstrate  the  theory  of  colours,  a  circular  card  may  be  divided 
into  seven  compartments,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, one  compartment  being  paiuted  red,  the  next  orange,  the  third 
yellow,  the  fourth  green,  the  fifth  blue,  the  sixth  purple,  the  seventh 
violet.  Let  water-colours  or  patterns  of  ribbon,  of  each  of  these  respec- 
tive colours,  be  procured,  and  arranged  in  the  enumerate'd  order.  It 
will  be  found,  that  any  one  of  these  colours  is  producible,  by  due 
admixture  of  the  two  adjacent  colours.  The  first  and  third,  red  paint 
mixed  with  yellow,  produce  the  second  colour,  orange.     The  second 
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and  fourth,  orange  mixed  with  green,  produce  the  third,  jellow ;  the 
third  and  fifth,  yellow  and  hlue,  generate  green,  the  fourth  colour ;  that 
and  the  sixth  form  the  fifth,  hlue  ;  the  fiflh  and  seventh,  violet,  create 
the  sixth,  purple ;  the  sixth  and  the  first,  Ted,  constitute  the  seventh, 
violet ;  the  seventh  and  second,  orange,  terminate  in  the  first,  red. 
What,  then,  is  the  necessary  conclusion,  but  that  in  the  order  of  pris- 
matic colours,  adjacent  colours  are  inharmonious ;  and  that  harmony 
results  only  from  union  of  two  colours,  distant  in  order  by  one  inter- 
mediate tint.  The  principle  productive  of  harmony  being  thus  dis- 
covered, may  receive  confirmation,  by  experiment  with  ribbons  of 
different  colours  blended,  or  with  sewing  silks  twisted,  in  the  preceding 
order  of  arrangement.  Yet,  beauty  resulting  not  only  from  harmony, 
but  also  from  contrast,  the  next  inquiry  is,  from  what  principle  to  pro- 
duce the  latter  effect.  It  is  discoverable  from  the  following  experiment. 
To  patterns  of  ribbons  or  silk,  of  the  seven  preceding  colours,  let 
white  and  black  be  added ;  and  all  be  placed  in  a  perpendicular  line, 
the  white  above  the  red,  the  black  beneath  the  violet,  adapting  the 
numbers  to  the  altered  arrangement,  the  white  being  denominated  one, 
the  red  two,  and  so  on,  the  violet  being  marked  eight,  and  the  black 
nine.  By  advancing  black  to  the  side  of  white,  or  as  it  is  accounted 
the  absorption  or  absence  of  all  colours  to  the  accumulation  or  presence 
of  all,  the  strongest  possible  contrast  is  produced.  Violet  and  purple 
will  also  contrast  with  white,  in  decreasing  ratio ;  while  the  remaining 
colours  produce  a  very  inferior  degree  of  contrast,  by  no  means  eligible 
from  their  approximation  to  white,  in  graduated  reflection  of  light.  On 
a  similar  principle,  the  best  contrast  to  black,  next  to  white,  is  red,  as 
the  colours  ranking  first  of  the  seven  in  order  of  refraction,  therefore 
first  in  power  of  reflection  ;  orange  is  an  inferior  contrast,  but  yellow, 
blue^  purple,  or  violet,  from  graduated  absorption  of  light,  present  no 
contrast  to  its  entire  absorption,  black.  In  the  same  manner  red  re- 
ceives no  contrast  from  the  two  nearest  colours  in  the  prismatic  grada- 
tion, orange  or  yellow,  but  from  the  semi-colour  green ;  it  admits  the 
lowest  contrast  in  blue,  higher  in  purple,  or  violet,  and  the  highest,  as 
already  remarked,  in  black.  The  decisive  inference  then  is,  that  con- 
trast is  not  producible  without  passing  over  two  prismatic  colours  at 
least.  Such  being  fixed  laws,  constituting  the  primary  principles  of  the 
theory  of  colours,  and  demonstrable  by  experiment  multifarious  and 
conclusive,  their  application  to  landscape  gardening  and  the  disposing 
of  flowers  in  the  flower-garden,  &c.,  involves  not  the  shehtest  difiiculty, 
and  solves  numerous  phenomena.  Why,  for  instance,  does  verdure,  or 
why  do  shrubs,  supply  the  best  relief  to  gaudy  flowers  ?  On  account 
of  excellent  contrast,  green  being  a  sober  colour  intermediate  between 
the  deeper  and  brighter  tints,  consequently  affording  a  foil  to  all.  Why 
is  snow  injurious  to  the  effect  of  foliage,  or  flowers,  of  every  graduated 
tint  ?  On  account  of  its  glaring  whiteness,  supplying  neither  contrast 
nor  harmony,  white  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  shade  of 
tint,  and  particularly  being  productive  of  semi-colours ;  consequently, 
being  a  component  principle,  when  uncombined  it  can  neither  harmo- 
nise nor  contrast  with  itself.  Why  does  the  olive  tint  of  the  expanding 
oak-leaf  offend  the  eye  of  taste  1    Because,  its  being  composed  of  green 
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in  combination  with  yellow,  the  component  principle  can  neither  har- 
monise nor  contrast  with  itself,  in  a  simple  oncompounded  tint,  in  the 
surrounding  grass,  or  foliage  of  more  forward  trees.  Why  does  the 
verdant  herbaee  of  spring  produce  inferior  picturesque  effect,  in  grounds 
ornamented  with  trees,  than  the  sterile  grass  of  early  autumn,  conse- 
quent on  mowing  ?  Because,  spring  grass  and  foliage  are  gradations  of 
one  and  the  same  colours  ;  consequently,  in  whatever  variety  of  grada- 
tion, the  diversified  tints  of  any  colour^  neither  harmonising  nor  con- 
trasting, cannot  possibly  be  productive  of  picturesque  effects.  Contra- 
riant  is  the  effect  of  sterile  grass,  on  account  of  its  russet  tint,  Uke 
ripened  com,  presenting  advantageous  contrast ;  russet  being  a  semi- 
colour,  uncompounded  of  green.  Countless  natural  phenomena,  with 
their  solutions,  might  be  multiplied,  illustrative  of  the  theory  of  colours 
being  of  practical  utility  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  ornament  the 
flower-garden  (in  whole  or  part)  on  the  bedding  system,  and  desirous 
that  the  best  effect  be  produced. 

In  another  Number  I  shall  have  more  to  state  on  ornamenting  the 
flower-garden. 

PLANS  OP  FLOWER-GARDENS. 

No.  13.— By  T.  RiTTOKR,  Esq. 
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The  circular  design,  herenith  presented,  is  intended  for  a  ladv's 
parterre,  lunposed  to  be  laid  out  on  a  secluded  lawn,  and  approached 
throiieh  a  sltrubbery,  so  as  to  render  it  private  for  those  who  maj  prefer 
seclusion.  A  rustic  L-overed  seat,  or  two,  might  be  placed  in  the  shrub- 
berv  adjoining,  to  afford  shelter  or  shade. 

The  beds  are  supposed  to  have  bos,  or  some  other  material,  for  edg- 
ings, with  gravel  between. 


JX  early  blooming  plants  nest  spring,  now  sow  some  in 
small  pots,  place  them  in  a  frnme  free  from  troat,  and  turn  out  into 
beds,  ic,  early  in  April.  Sow  Auricula  and  Polt/anthua  in  pans,  and 
place  in  a  shady  part  of  a  cool  frame.  Prune  Rtiset.  and  sprinkle 
the  heads  over  freely  with  soot  and  iime  liquid,  na  it  will  destroy  moss 
or  insects,  and  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  such  enemies  in 
summer.  Plant  Roatt  and  IloUyhockt  immediately,  or  they  will  not 
bloom  well  this  season.  Carnation*,  &c.,  in  pots  must  have  air  libe- 
rally ;  if  attacked  by  mildew,  dust  over  and  under  with  sulphur,  also 
protect  from  severe  froat  and  excess  of  rain.  Prepare  compost  for  the 
show-plants  to  grow  in.  Pinka  and  Pantiea  in  beds  must  have  the  sod 
pressed  closely  round  the  main  stem,  and  a  number  of  sticks  be  pricked 
among  the  shoots,  or  they  must  be  secured  by  pegs,  so  they  are  not 
twisted  by  the  wind.  A  low  hedge,  formed  of  yew  or  fir  branches  along 
the  sides  will  also  be  beneficial  as  a  protection  from  wind.  Pints,  Car- 
nationt,  &c.,  sprinkled  over  with  snot,  will  preserve  them  from  bares, 
rabbits,  and  snails.  Tulipt  and  llyaeintha  in  beds  protect  from  severe 
frost ;  an  inverted  garden-pot  will  do.  Also  protect  the  bed  of  Ranun- 
eulua,  Anemone,  &c.,  which  were  planted  in  autumn.  Glaiiiolutet  t» 
succeed  the  autumn  planted  should  now  be  planted ;  they  will  bloom  to 
the  end  of  autumn.  Verbenot  gnard  against  damp,  mildew,  &c. ;  dry 
Air  and  dust,  with  sulphur,  attend  to.  Tulips,  have  the  soil  closely 
pressed  around  the  plant.  Fresh  loam  must  be  added  to  all  flower- 
beds; it  promotes  nn  abundance  of  flowers;  also  give  well-rotted 
manure  or  leaf  mould.  Divide  large  plants  of  the  herbaceous  class  of 
the  borders,  replant,  4c.  Shrubs,  layers  of  most  kinds  may  now  be 
made.  Lobelias,  of  the  erect  growing  class,  must  be  guarded  from  an 
excess  of  wet ;  hot  towards  the  end  of  the  month  place  them  in  a  rather 
warmer  situation,  and  gradually  encourage  the  offsets  to  grow,  in  order 
to  divide  and  pot  siugly  in  February. 
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IN  THE  rORCINQ   STOVE. 

In  order  to  have  early,  or  Tery  large  plants  of  Cockscomb^  Globe 
Amaranthus,  Balsams,  Salpiglossis,  &c.,  sow  seeds  by  the  middle 
of  the  month ;  also  a  portion  of  Ten  Week  and  German  Stocks 
in  pots  or  slight  hot-bed ;  also  other  handsome  half-hardy  kinds 
or  flowers  to  bloom  early.  Amaryllis^  Sprekelias,  &€.,  now  repot ;  also 
begin  to  push,  {gradually)  for  early  bloom,  some  of  the  AckimeneSt 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  &c.,  and  pot  singly  when  the  plants  are  an  inch 
high.  Bedding  Plants,  any  that  have  fresh  shoots,  and  plants  are 
required  of  them,  take  off  cuttings,  strike,  &c. ;  or  place  the  old  plants 
in  higher  temperature,  to  push  them  into  growth,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Anayallis,  Hemimeris,  Cupheas,  Geraniums,  &c. 
The  Bouvardias  are  best  increased  by  the  roots ;  cut  them  into  pieces  an 
inch  long,  and  cover  them  half  an  inch  in  silver-sand,  place  them  where 
they  get  bottom  heat,  and  they  soon  push  shoots ;  then  pot  singly.  Sow 
Mignonette  in  pots  for  early  bloom.  The  autumn- sown  plants  must 
have  only  dry  and  mild  air. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUaE,  *€. 

Never  give  fire-heat  to  Ericas,  as  long  as  you  can  preserve  them 
from  frost,  and  except  in  very  windy  or  foggy  weather ;  let  them,  as 
well  as  Epacris,  Azaleas,  and  indeed  all  the  class  of  New  Holland 
plants,  have  a  free  supply  of  air,  allowing  the  gentle  winds  to  blow 
upon  them.  Let  watering  be  done  in  the  morning,  so  that  damp  may 
be  dried  up.  Damp  must  be  guarded  against ;  apply  a  gentle  fire  to 
dry  it  up,  if  not  Otherwise  done.  Cinerarias  repot,  fumigate,  if  one 
green  fly  appears ;  use  sulphur  if  mildew  attack.  Fuchsias  now  prune 
in,  and  repot  the  large  plants  which  are  required  for  early  bloom. 
Tropaolum  tricolorum  and  the  other  tuberous-rooted  must  now  be 
potted.  Camellias,  keep  the  entire  ball  of  soil  regularly  moist,  or  the 
flower-buds  will  drop  :  thin  the  crowded  buds.  Pot  Alstreemerias, 
Ixias,  and  Oxalis  with  any  other  greenhouse  bulbous-rooted  plants. 
Pelargoniums :  now  spread  the  branches  outwards,  in  order  to  properly 
form  the  plant,  bringing  some  as  low  as  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Cuttings 
of  Azaleas  strike  root  much  more  freely  early  in  the  spring  than  later 
on,  therefore  now  place  in  a  gentle  heat  any  stock  plant,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  half-ripened  shoots  by  the  proper  period,  such  being  best 
for  rooting  in  silver-sand,  with  bottom  heat. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 
The  Old  Double  Yellow  Rose. — Complaints  have  often  been 
made,  that  the  flower-buds  either  drop  off  just  before  the  time  they 
should  open,  or  if  they  expand,  the  flowers  are  defective  in  form.  Now, 
I  have  a  large  plant  in  my  garden,  which  has  bloomed  in  perfection 
every  season  during  sixteen  years,  without  having  one  defective  flower. 
The  plant  grows  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  about  half  a  yard  deep,  upon  a 
rocky- stone  bottom.  It  was  planted  in  the  year  1830 ;  but  previous  to 
my  possessing  the  premises,  it  had  been  neglected  as  to  any  pruning, 
and  was  in  k  wild  state,  I  had  it  pruned,  and  trained  to  the  south 
aspected  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  growing.  I  cut  away  all  the 
foreright  shoots,  that  could  not  be  brought  against  the  wall,  and  thus 
thinned  in  November,  I  had  it  arranged,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
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border  a  good  dressing  of  old  rotted  cow-manure.  This  addition  of 
manure  in  November  I  have  continued  ever  since.  "When  the  shoots 
pushed  the  following  summer,  I  treated  the  plant  the  same  as  is  done 
with  the  Peach-tree  ;  namely,  rubbed  off  or  cut  clean  away  all  extra  new 
shoots,  retaining  as  many  as  would  duly  furnish  the  plant  with  new 
wood,  like  the  Peach-tree,  and  they  were  properly  secured  to  the  wall. 
The  following  November  I  pruned  back  these  new  shoots,  to  about  half 
their  length,  and  the  new  shoots  which  pushed  from  them  supplied  me 
with  a  profusion  of  fine  Roses.  This  kind  of  summer  and  winter  regu- 
lation I  have  practised  for  sixteen  years,  with  perfect  success.  The 
plant  covers  a  space  of  brick  wall  eight  yards  long  by  ten  feet  high,  and 
blooms  in  every  part  of  it.  I  have  a  basin  formed  (five  feet  each  way 
(torn  the  stem)  with  the  surface  soil,  and  lay  six  inches  thickness  of 
good  (sonaewhat  mulchy)  stable-dung ;  and  upon  this  I  pour,  once  a 
week,  or  in  very  dry  weather  twice,  as  much  soft  pond-water  as  will 
sink  to  the  depth  of  the  border-soil.  By  this  attention,  I  am  amply 
repaid  by  the  fine  display  of  a  profusion  of  its  rich  yellow  double 
flowers.  It  is  easily  increased  by  layers.  I  have  a  plant  in  the  open 
ground,  grown  as  a  bush,  and  I  have  raised  great  numbers  by  this 
method  ;  and  when  rooted,  I  pot  them,  or  plant  in  the  open  warm 
border*     I  have  sold  or  given  hundreds  of  plants. 
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HoRTicuLTaRiiL  SociRTY  MBSTiNO.Dec.  6th. — Thit  wit  what  ib  tenned  the  Chrytan. 
themum  thow-dajr.     The  following  were  the  best  collectjons : — The  best  vat  a  group 
of  Pompoiiet  (or  Minimas)  from  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq  ,  of  Thames 
Bank,  Pimlico.     As  regards  good  cultivation,  nothing  could  possibly  surpass  the  yarieties 
ihown,  l>eing  in  perfect  health,  dwarf  and  bushy,  and  literally  covered  with  bloom.     The 
torts  were  Mignonette,  brownish-yellow ;  Daphne,  purple ;  Nelly,  white,  with  a  yellow 
centre;    La  Gitana,  blush-whiie;  Atropos,  browuish>red ;  and  Drine  Drine,  yellow.     A 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.     A  second  collection  of  large  flowered  sorts  came  from 
Mr.  G  if  kins,  gardener   to   P.  Johnson,   Esq^  of  Church>street,  Stoke  Newiogton.     It 
consisted  of  extremely  large  plants,  which,  although  showy,  were  what  gardeners  term 
***  leggy,**  and  also  very   much   sticked.     The  kinds   were   Phidias,   General   Negrier, 
Christine,  Pilot,  Annie  Salter,  and  Madame  Camerson.     A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
Meaars.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington -road  Nursery,  St.  John's- wood,  furnished  a 
group   of    Chrysanthemums,   but   they   arrived   too  late  for   competition.      The  most 
remarkable  among  them  was  perhaps  President  Decusne,  a  reddish-brown  sort,  with  a 
light   centre,  the   two    colours   in   the    same  bloom,   producing  a    charming  contrast. 
Marcian,  a  medium-sized  kind,  with   pink  petals,  fading  off  at   their  points  to  white, 
thereby  giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  being  striped  or  mottled ;   Jonas,  a  small- 
flowered  sort,  with  reddish-brown   petals,  tipped   with   yellow:   and  Mdlle.  Angelique 
Richard,  a  medium- sized  sort,  with  compact  heads  of  flowers,  nearly  white  in  the  centre, 
"With  a  pink  rim  round  the  circumference  of  each  bloom,  and  altogether  very  pretty. 
Messrs.  Chandler,  of  Yauzhall,  sent  a  collection  not  for  competition.     It  consisted  of 
Alveoliflorum,  Justine Tessier,  Junon,  La  Fianc^,  Daphne,  Fenella,  Grsziella,  La  Ruuss^e, 
Mignonette,   La  Sapogon,  Atropos,   and  Nelly.      These  were  fine  kinds  of  Pompont. 
Mr.  Spary,  of  Brighton,  sent  a  plant  of  Queen  of  Gipsies,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  a  peculiar 
mode  of  training,  which,  when  carried  well  out,  as  in  the  present  instance,  has  a  neat 
effect.  Mr.  Spary  stated  that  the  plant  was  struck  in  March  last,  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  had 
"been  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  end  of  April,  when  it  was  shifted  into  a  6-inch  pot, 
pinching  the  top  off  and  exposing  it  to  the  open  air.     In  Jane  it  was  shifted  into  an 
8-inch  pot,  when  training  was  commenced  by  placing  a  horizontal  wire  trellis  on  the  pot, 
ao  aa  to  project  about  six  inches  beyond  the  rim,  dividing  the  shoots,  and  leading  the 
longest  to  the  outside,  keeping  the  next  lengths  to  fill  in  between,  and  the  shortest  for  the 
middle.     These  were  tied  aa  they  progressed  every  week,  until  July ;  then  each  of  the 
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•hoot!  wa«  toppe<(,  Aod  8i  soon  m  the  plant  began  to  bretk  it  wu  agftin  thilwd  into  » 
9>iDch  put.  Whon  the  laterals  were  long  enough,  they  were  then  rogulated  and  tied,  so 
as  .to  fill  and  form  the  plant  until  September,  when  the  centre  shoots  were  allowed  to  turn 
up,  keeping  the  outside  ones  tied  down  a  fortnight  luoger,  to  make  them  shorter,  so  as  to 
make  the  plant  assume  the  form  of  a  cone.  When  it  was  set  for  bloom  it  was  arun 
•hified  into  a  larger  pot,  to  strengthen  the  flowers  and  prolong  its  growth.  The  plant 
was  then  removed  to  the  greenhouse  to  bloom.  The  Pompon  varieties  are  admirsbly 
calculated  for  this  style  of  growth,  but  they  require  autumn-struck  plants  to  carry  the 
plan  out  to  perfection.  Plants  managed  in  this  way  are  dwarf  and  compact,  and  very 
suitable  for  front  shelves  or  table  stands  in  conservatories  or  greenhouses. 

Thk  Stokx  Nbwinoton  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  for  1853  wat  held  oa 
November  17th,  and  the  numerous  company  of  visitors  were  highly  gratified  with  the  well- 
grown  plants  and  the  superb.cut  blooms  shown,  more  especially  so  with  the  beautiful  Pompons 
(or  Minimas).  Mr.  Robinson*s  plants  of  this  class  were  very  superb  specimens,  being 
nearly  two  feet  high,  clothed  with  fine  foliage  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  each  of  the 
bushy  plants  about  two  feet  through,  adorned  with  a  fine  display  of  their  lovely  little 
flowers.  Of  the  large-flowered  class  Mr.  James's  plants  were  most  tuperbly  grown,  and 
the  flowers,  in  size,  like  small  Double  Dahlias,  highly  meriting  the  award  beatowed.  The 
judges  awarded  prizes  to  the  following  :  ¥ 

Six  rianh,  in  11-inch  pots:  1st.  Silver  Cup. — Mr.  Jamea,  Stoke  Newington, with 
Filot,  Mount  Ema,  Christine,  Defiance,  Madame  CamerMn,  Queen  of  England.  2nd. 
Mr.  8cruby,  Mount  Etna,  Defiance,  Annie  Salter,  Yeeta,  Christine,  Queen  of  England. 
Sid.  Mr«  Holmes,  Hackney,  for  Defiance,  Christine,  Mount  Etna,  Annie  Salter,  Vesta, 
and  Pilot.  Pompomy  in  8-inch  pots:  1st.  Mr.  Robinson,  Pimlico,  with  Drine  Drine 
(3'ellow,  very  fine),  Bjou  de  Horticulture  (creamy  white,  inclining  to  yellow  towards  the 
cciiti«),  A«itumna  (bronze),  Solfaterre  (bright  yellow),  Atropus  (crimson),  Cede  nnlll 
(blush  white).  2nd.  Mr.  Ivery,  President  Decaisne,  Sol&terre,  Autumna,  Minon  (blush 
white),  Drine  Drine,  Cede  nulli.  3rd.  Mr.  Scruby,  Grsziella,  Autnmna,  President 
Dccaisue,  Model  (creamy  white),  Le  Nain  Behe,  Bijou  de  Horticulture.  Pompons,  in 
32*s :  1st.  Mr.  Robinson,  Fenella  (golden  yellow),  Minon,  La  Paetole  (bronze  yellow). 
Daphne  (rosy-purple).  Model,  Drine  Drine.  2od.  Mr.  Holmes,  Drine  Drine,  Autumna, 
Model,  Sarranieuto  (yellow),  President  Decaisue,  and  FenVlla.  A  finely-bloomed  eollec- 
tion  of  Pompons  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  £.  Spary,  Brighton,  trained  to  trellises,  after  the 
manner  of  trained  Verbenas,  lying  flat  upon  the  pot,  producing  a  very  pleasing  and  novel 
efiect.  These  were  also  well-bloomed ;  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Spary  fur  producing 
plants  in  such  condition  so  fiir  from  where  they  were  grown  ;  but  we  give  the  proferenoe  to 
the  natural  style,  as  exemplified  in  Mr.  Robinson*s  and  Mr.  James's  plants.  Twenty-four 
Cut  Bloomt:  1st.  Mr.  Wortley,  Queen  of  England,  Cyelopa,  Madame  Audry,  Formosom, 
Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Campestroni,  Golden  Cluster,  Lycius,  Duke,  PI utus.  Defiance,  Ra- 
belais, Annie  Salter,  Pio  None,  Vesta,  Nonpareil,  Rosa,  Mjstica,  Phidias.  Snd.  Mr. 
Sanderson,  Beauty,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Cluster,  Beauty,  Defiance,  Phidias,  Queen 
of  England,  Golden  Cluster,  Goliath,  King,  Alcibiades,  Racine,  The  Warden,  Vesta, 
Wsrden,  Goliath,  Rosa  Mystica,  Aristides,  Formoaum,  Madame  Corbey,  Christine,  Dupont 
de  TEure,  Admiral,  Rosa  Mystica.  Twelve  Bloomt:  (st.  Mr.  James,  Queen  of  England, 
Begins,  Beauty,  King,  Christopher  Colombe,  Rosa  Mystica,  Warden,  Leon  Leguay,  Plutus, 
Dupont  de  TEure,  Lysius,  Formosum.  2iid.  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  Beauty,  Queen  of  Eng^ 
land.  Clustered  Yellow,  Goliath,  Warden,  Dupont  de  TEure,  Defiance,  Themis  Formosum, 
Pio  None,  Plutus,  Rosa  Mystica.  Six  Bloomt:  1st.  Mr.  £.  Sanderson,  Clustered  Yellow, 
Goliath,  Queen  of  Elngland,  Defiance,  Beauty,  and  Warden.  2nd.  Mr.  Jamea,  Beauty, 
Queen  of  England,  King,  Regina,  Leon  Leguar,  and  Plutus.  3rd.  Mr.  Hutton,  Golden 
Cluster,  Beauty,  Nonpareil,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Madame  Audry,  Plutus.  The  finest  sped. 
mens  of  cut  flowers  were  Queen  of  England,  Beauty,  Dupont  de  I'Eura,  Defiance,  Hua 
IX.,  Plutus,  Vesta,  and  Themis. 

A  Nxw  Maonificbnt  CoNiFsnors  Evkrorkbn-trke. — Messrs.  Veitch's  plant- 
collector,  Mr.  Lobb,  has  recently  returned  to  this  couutry,  and  brought,  along  with  manj 
other  valuable  things,  a  living  plant  and  some  seeds,  of  what  may  justly  be  termed  the 
monarch  of  the  Califomian  forests^  It  is  an  evergreen  with  foliage  resembling  that  of 
the  Cypnras,  of  a  pale  grass-green.  It  there  grows  from  250  to  320  feet  high,  and  the 
main  trunk  from  10  to  20  feet  (or  more)  in  diameter.  What  a  tree  is  this,  the  yirU  y 
ike  irumk  of  which  (at  5  feet  from  the  ground)  is  more  than  twenty  yards,  and  its  height 
upwards  of  one  hundred  yards !  It  is  supposed  to  be  quite  hardy  in  onr  own  eonntry. 
We  have  seen  the  living  specimes^  and  shall  give  additional  descriptive  particBlan  in  oar 
next  Number.-^EoiTuR. 
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SKIM.MIA  JAPONICA. 
This  veiy  handsome  merprem-ahrMi  is  a  lUitiTe  of  Japan,  where  it 
grows  on  mtnaitain»  about  SUngasaki.  It  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese,  as  welt  u  the  Japanese,  that  though  a  native,  it  is  eullivated 
in  their  gardens,  being  not  only  beautifiil,  but  the  flowers  have  a  pecu- 
liar delieiotu  Jragranee,  much  like  those  of  the  celebrated  Daphne  odora 
and  Oltafragram.  Dr.  Siebold,  whilst  in  Japan,  wrote  about  it,  and 
stated,  "  The  etergreen  and  thinmg  leaves,  the  clusters  of  numerous 
and  graceful  flowers  which  all  the  ends  of  the  branches  produce  from 
the  beginning  of  spring,  their  perfume,  and  at  the  close  of  autumn  the 
beautiful  scarlet  fruits,  fully  justify  the  rank  which  this  charming 
shrub  maintains  as  a  decorative  plant.  It  forms  a  neat  bush,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  rarely  beyond  that,  everywhere  smooth  and 
eTenrwhere  aromatic  when  bmised." 

Mr.  Fortune  introduced  this  pretty  shrub  into  England  to  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Noble's  nursery  at  Bagshot.  He  remarks  upon  it : 
"This  fine  new  evergreen  shrub  was  discovered  by  me  in  the  winter  of 
1848,  and  introdu(»d  into  England  in  1849.  I  met  with  it  in  a 
nursery  near  Shanghae,  in  China,  and  it  was  the  raretl  and  most  prized 
plant  of  the  collection  to  which  it  belonged.  The  nurseryman  told  me 
that  it  was  brought  to  him  from  a  Mgh  mountain  in  the  interior,  named 
Wang-shan,  and  consetjuentty  the  plant  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Wang- 
shan-Kwei.  The  last  term  was  given  it  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of 
its  flowers,  which  the  Chinese  consider  as  sweet  as  the  fwn-wha,  or 
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Olea  fragraas.    These  scented  flowers  are  produoed  m  g;reat  profusion 
in  early  spring,  and  are  succeeded  by  bunches  of  bright  red  berries, 
like  those  of  the  English  Holly.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  this  fine 
bush  will  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  England.     It  cares  nothing  for  the 
'  cold  winds  and  sharp  frosts '  about  8hanghae»  and,  no  doubt,  endures 
more  on  the  inland  mountains,  where  it  is  found  wild,  than  in  placea 
nearer  the  coast.**     Further,  he  adds  :  *'  It  will,  no  doubt,  form,  in  a 
few  years,  one  of  the  most  attractive  '  winter  plants '  our  gardens  can 
boast  of.     Fancy,  if  you  can,  our  borders  or  parterres  dotted  in  mid- 
winter with  a  pretty  evergreen  bush,  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  and 
covered  all  over  with  bright  red  berries.     In  greenhouses,  too,  it  will 
be  invaluable  for  decorative  purposes,  where  its  flowers,  although  not 
showy,  will  All  the  air  with  the  most  delicious  odour,  and  its  profunon. 
of  berries  will   be   most   attractive  in  the  dull  months    of  winter." 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  state :  '*  We  And  it  perfectly  hardy ;  and 
whether  looking  at  it  as  an  evergreen,  or  its  very  sweet-scented  flowers 
or  fruit,  it  is  alike  a  very  flue  plant ;  and  every  one  who  has  seen  it  in 
fruit  has  been  charmed  with  it.   Upon  its  first  introduction  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  its  complete  hardiness ;  there  are  now,  however,  no 
just  grounds  for  such.     In  the  spring  of  1852  we  planted  in  the  open 
ground  a  small  specimen  for  experiment.     In  the  spring  of  1853  it 
flowered,  and  during  the  summer  ripened  its  berries.     At  the  moment 
of  writing  this  (Jan.  26,  1 854),  those  berries  are  still  upon  the  plant ; 
and  with  them  a  plentiful  crop  of  flower-buds  for  the  coming  spring, 
when,  doubtless,  both  the  flowers  of  this  year  and  the  fruit  of  last,  will 
be  in  perfection  together.     Besides  the  plant  in  question,  others  have 
been  exposed  to  all  the  late  severe  weather ;  and  not  the  tip  of  a 
leaf,  or  a  flower-bud,  has  been  injured  in  the  least.     It  is  as  hardy 
as  a  common  Holly,  and  the  ordinary  soil  of  a  garden  is  all  it  requires 
on  that  head." 

Dr.  Wallich  describes  another  plant,  a  Himalayan  one,  which  was 
introduced  into  England  several  years  previous  to  S.  Japonica^  and  is 
now  known  under  the  names  of  Skimmia  Laureola^  and  as  Limonia 
Laureola :  and  an  idea  has  got  spread  abroad  that  the  Chinete  S.  Japo- 
nica,  and  the  Himalayan  S.  Laureola,  were  identically  the  same ;  but 
in  reality  no  plants  can  be  more  different,  in  so  far  as  their  ornamental 
properties  are  concerned,  although  they  mav  somewhat  resemble  each 
other  in  their  stems  and  leaves.  The  Himalayan  plant  has  been 
growing  out  for  several  years,  and  yet  we  are  informed  that  it  scarcely 
ever  opens  its  flowers,  and  never  produces  berries.  The  beauty  of  the 
Chinese  plant  (say  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble)  "  not  only  consists  in 
its  being  a  mere  dwarf  evergreen  bush,  but  also  in  the  profusion  of  its 
flowers  and  abundance  of  HoUy-like  berries.  Ours,  too,  flowers  at  two 
inches  high,  and  fruits  at  six  mches ;  but  the  other  (Hiipalayan  plant) 
although  a  very  large  plant,  has  never  flowered.*'  Mr.  Van  Geert,  of 
Belgium,  has  had  it  many  years ;  and  although  his  plant  is  three  feet 
high,  and  every  year  has  all  the  appearance  of  coming  into  bloom,  yet 
never  does  flower.  In  consequence  of  the  mistaken  conclusion  of  the 
plants  bei>^  identically  the  same  ^eciee,  some  person^  have  been 
sending  Litnonia  Laureola  for  Skimmia  Japonica,  and  in  those  insiancea 
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disappointment  will  be  the  result.  Both  have  sweet^seented  hares,  yet 
Lmonia  LaurMkt  is  by  no  means  so  sweet  as  Skimmia  Japonica.  'the 
scent  of  the  latter  resembles  that  of  rtjp^  apples,  but  of  the  former  a 
mixture  of  Rue  and  Fraoeinella,  The  leaves  of  Skimmia  Japonica  are 
broad  /onc^-shaped,  pointed,  and  the  surface  somewhat  undulate  (yrtcvy). 
Those  of  S.  Laureola  (or  Limonia  Laureola)  are  oblonff,  ^nAKT-pointed, 
and  the  surface  even  (flat).  We  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing 
the  two,  so  that  our  readers  may  ascertain  which  is  the  true  S.  japonica. 
It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  flourishes  in  a  good  sandy  loam  upon  a  dry 
subsoil,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  shrub  border,  bed,  greenhouse,  oV 
pit-frame. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  BARB  PLANTS. 

Allosortjs  FLEXuostJs.  Zigzag  Allosorus.  (Synonyme,  Pleteris 
flexuosa ;  P.  cordata.) — This  pretty  and  singular  climbing  fern  is  a 
native  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  flourishes  in  a  temperate  fern-house. 
In  the  collection  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  plants  are  from  four 
to  five  feet  long.  The  main  rib  of  the  side  branches  are  singularly 
zigzag,  and  the  short  rachises,  one  of  which  issues  from  each  angle,  are 
generally  pinnated  with  from  three  to  five  oval  heart-shaped  leaves, 
each  leaf  being  about  three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  somewhat  leathery. 
It  is  elegant,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  every  collection  of  exotic  ferns. 
—(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4762.) 

ANGRCECrM  EBURNETTM.  The  Ivory  AngroBcum,  (Synonyme, 
Limodorum  ebumeum.)  —  This  fine  stove  Orchid  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar  and  Bourbon ;  a  fine  plant  of  it  is  in  the  collection  at  Kew 
Gardens.  The  plant  is  two  ieet  high,  having  large,  sheathing,  leathery, 
shinine,  striated  leaves,  two  inches  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  spikes,  each  having  from  six  to  ten  large  blossoms ;  sepals  and 
petals  much  spreading,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad ;  green.  The  labellum  is  of  au  ivory-white,  thick  and  fleshy, 
of  a  broad  heart-shape,  two  inches  and  a  half  across.  It  is  a  noble 
species^  well  meriting  a  place  in  any  collection. — (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag., 
4761.) 

Ceropegia  TttWAiTEsii. — Of  the  natural  order  Asclepiadeoe.  Sent 
by  Mr.  Thwaites  from  Ceylon  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  The 
plant  is  nearly  a  yard  long,  climbing,  moderately  branching,  flourishing 
m  the  stove.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbellate  racemes,  arising 
at  the  anele  of  a  leaf,  one  at  each  joint,  and  the  raceme  contains  from 
three  to  five  bloftsoms.  Each  flower  has  a  narrow  frinnel-shaped  tube, 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  very  narrow  below,  but  much  widened  above, 
and  almost  globose  towards  the  top.  The  tube  is  yellow,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  flower  beautifully  sprinkled  with  dark  blood-red 
spots.  The  blossom  is  singular  in  form,  but  very  pretty.— (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  4758.) 

DiCHORTSANDRA  PTCTA.  Blotch-leaved.  N.  O.  Commelinoe. — It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  a  stove  plant.  It  is  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.    The  plant  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  the 
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branches  are  short,  eiush  haTins  generally  three  leaves  near  the  tennina- 
tion.  Each  leaf  is  broadly  dliptical  shaped,  about  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,  green,  often  hsTing  a  broad  stripe  of  brown  on  each  side, 
but  edged  wiu  green,  and  very  pretty.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  short 
terminal  panicles,  each  blossom  is  an  inch  across,  of  a  purple-blue,  and 
a  very  distinct  white  spot  at  the  base.  Very  neat  and  pretty* — (Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag,,  4760.) 

Epidendrum  Stamfordianum.  Mr,  Stmnfords, — ^This  beautiful 
flowering  stove  Orchid  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  of  Santa  Martha,  in  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Purdie,  who 
sent  plants  of  it  to  Rew.  It  bears  long  dense  racemes  of  flowers,  each 
blossom  being  about  two  inches  across. 

Passiflora  MARMOREA.-^This  very  beautiful  species  of  Passion- 
flower is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  from  whence  M.  lindoi,  of  Brussels, 
obtained  it  in  1852.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  P. 
vesperHlio,  the  Bat^winged,  and  the  deep  green  foliage  is  beautifully 
marbled  with  white,  somewhat  like  Omus  diteolor.  We  have  not  seen 
a  flower  of  it,  but  are  informed  it  is  equally  handsome.  If  it  did  not 
produce  a  flower,  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  every 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 

Trian/ba  NOBILI8. — This  fine  plant  makes  a  very  admirable 
ornament  when  trained  up  a  pillar,  or  round  a  circular  wire  framework. 
The  leaves  are  large,  leathery,  resembling  those  of  the  Solandnu  The 
flowera  are  in  character  like  those  of  the  Cobcea  scandens,  and  produce 
a  brilliant  efiect.  The  calyx  is  handsome,  rose-coloured,  spotted.  The 
corolla  is  a  vivid  rose,  edged  with  pure  white,  and  a  fulU  blown  flower ; 
is  five  inches  across.  It  was  obtained  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  from 
New  Granada,  and  highly  merits  a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse. 

Jovbllana  punctata. — Introduced  from  Chiloe.  It  is  a  bushy 
evergreen  shrub,  having  handsome  leathenr-like  foliage,  and  blooms 
very  freely  during  the  spring  season.  The  flowera  are  hood-shaped,  of 
a  clear  blue,  with  a  golden-yellow  centre,  spotted  with  chesnut  colour 
in  the  inside,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Foxglove.  It  is  in  Mr.  Van 
Houtte's  establishment. 

Pktnts  in  bloom  in  ike  Royal  Garderu  at  Kew. 

Stove. — RueUia  maerophyUa, — A  neat  shrubby  plant,  with  shining 
green  leaves,  and  blooms  mely.  The  flowera  are  produced  in  spiked 
heads ;  the  tube  of  each  blossom  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
of  a  rich  scarlet  colour.  A  good  winter-blooming  ornament,  well  worth 
cultivating. 

CEehmea  JiUgens, — Its  neat,  shortish,  pine>apple,  plant-like  leaves, 
and  large  branching  panicle  of  fifty  or  more  flowera,  of  a  rich  deep  red, 
with  a  black  tip,  are  exceedingly  pretty.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
stove. 

Cypripedium  tiMi^ntt.— A  fine  Ladies'  Slipper ;  the  flowera  are  large, 
five  inches  across.  The  slipper  portion  (labellnm)  of  a  buff  colour, 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  blossom  (sepals  and  petals)  white,  edged 
with  yellow  and  brown.     It  flowera  very  freely. 

Cypripedium  veittMhan.  —  The  slipper  (labellnm)   is  mottled  with 
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brown  and  green,  and  the  upper  portion  (sepals  and  petals)  white,  with 
green  stripes,  tipped  with  brown.  Both  species  are  pretty  winter- 
lowering,  and  continue  in  bloom  for  several  months. 

Medmella  speciosa^ — ^This  robust  plant,  with  its  drooping,  large, 
panicled  raceme  of  Dowers,  intermingled  with  crimson,  red,  and  blue, 
are  very  ornamental. 

Begonia  peltata,  large  leaves,  and  woolly-white  blossoms.  B,/9~ 
cheria,  a  neat,  numerous-branching,  bushy  plant,  with  white  flowers. 
B.  UmgipeSy  a  compact  erect  growing  plant,  now  five  feet  high,  leaves 
large,  angulated,  flowers  in  terminal  heads,  white.  B,  idmi/olia,  leaves 
oblong-shaped,  long,  grows  erect  and  compact,  now  five  feet  high, 
flowers  white,  in  terminal  heads.  Ruellia  ciliataj  with  its  neat,  tube- 
shaped  blossoms,  each  an  inch  long,  of  a  rich  blue,  and  the  plant 
forming  a  neat  bush,  are  exceedingly  pretty. 

Crinum  mkldense. — A  fine  hybrid,  raised  by  M.  Quetier,  nur- 
seryman, of  Meux,  and  now  in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  collection.  The 
flowers  are  beautiful,  white  above,  and  the  under  side  a  rose  colour. 

Calceolaria  layenduli folia. — A  species  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Noble  from  South  America.  Its  neat,  lavenderMke 
foUbge  and  bushy  habit,  along  with  its  prqfimon  of  bright  lemon-yellow 
flowers,  render  it  an  excellent  bedding  plant.  The  blossoms  have  the 
lips  closed,  and  thus  is  less  liable  to  injury  by  rain  than  any  other 
Calceolaria.  A  bed  of  this  in  contrast  with  the  pure  white-Jiowered 
species,  that  has  a  similar  neat  foliage,  would  produce  a  pretty  effect. 

Dendrobittm  chrysanthvm. — A  magnificent  plant  of  this  fine 
stove  orchid  bloomed  last  summer,  in  the  collection  in  the  garden  of 
Sir  John  Cathcart,  near  Windsor,  which  had  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  flowers ;  some  of  the  flower-stems  were  five  feet  long.  The 
large,  rich,  deep,  orange-coloured  flowers  produced  a  splendid  appear- 
ance.    It  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and  well  worth  possessing. 

Abies  jezoknsis.  (Synonyme,  Pinus  jezoensis.) — ^This  very  noble 
and  handsome  tree  grows  one  nundred  feet  high,  and  is  found  quite 
bardy  in  England.  The  leaves  are  nearly  two  inches  long,  thickly  set 
along  the  branches,  and  have  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  cones 
(bearing  seeds)  are  about  nine  inches  long  and  two  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Van  Houtte  has  given  a  plate  of  it  in  the  Fiore  des  Serrea,  drawn  from 
a  speccimen  in  his  establishment,  and  the  cone  at  that  time  was  of  a 
rich  purple  colour. 

Pice  A  pinbapo.  (Synonyme,  Abies  pinsapo.) — ^This  very  hand- 
some coniferous  tree  grows  to  sixty  feet  high,  quite  hardy.  The  foliage 
is  much  like  that  of  the  common  Balm  Fir  of  our  nurseries,  and  the 
branches  are  densely  furnished,  so  that  it  is  much  handsomer  than 
that  species,  and  the  plant  is  so  thickly  set  with  branches  that  the 
trunk  inside  of  them  cannot  be  seen,  yet  the  outside  of  the  tree  is 
el^ntly  neat.  It  forms  a  perfect  neat  cone,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
regularly  tapering  to  the  top  lead  of  the  stem.  Where  a  handsome- 
formed  evergreen-tree  is  required,  nothing  neater  can  be  placed.  It 
may  be  had  at  a  trifling  price,  too. 

^RODSNDRON  BtTNGxi.— A  noblc-looking,  ornamental,'  shrubby 
plant,  having  broad  heart-shaped  leaves,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  which 
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have  the  robiutness  of  those  of  PaalowniA  imperialis,  or  the  Catalpa. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  corymbous  heads,  of  eight  to  nine 
inches  across,  containing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  blossoms ;  each 
five-petalled  blossom  is  about  an  inch  across,  of  a  rosy  carmine  colour. 
It  flourishes  admirably  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  requiring 
only  just  to  be  protected  from  frost.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Ukely  to 
endure  in  the  open  ground,  giving  it  protection  in  winter.  It  merits  a 
place  wherever  it  can  be  grown ;  and  as  it  can  be  procured  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  we  hope  it  will  be  extensively  sold. — (Figured  in  Flore 
des  Serres,) 

Mbthonica  virescens,  variety  plantii. — This  plant  has 
recently  been  oflered  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Gloriosa  Plautii. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  tiers  along  the  stem,  each  tier  about  a  foot 
apart.  Each  blossom  appears  crisped,  or  curled  at  the  edges,  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  with  the  lower  narrow  part  green,  and  the  under  side 
of  a  buff-yellow.  Each  flower  is  about  Ave  inches  across.  It  is  a 
native  of  Port  Natal,  and  requires  to  be  grown  on  the  stove. 

Begonia  Lapeyrousei. — A  fine  hybrid,  between  B.  hydroootyloe* 
folia  and  B.  incarnata.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  branching 
panicles,  of  a  beautiful  satin-rose  colour.  It  was  raised  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  said  to  be  exceedingly  handsome. 

In  the  Greenhouses. — EpwrU  hyaeinthijloray  deep  pink,  bell- 
shaped,  very  pretty.  E,  variabilU  rubra,  flesh  coloured,  with  deep 
rosy-red  tip.  E,  miniattiy  light  red,  white  tip.  E,  oehroUuca,  pale 
primrose.  E.  yrandt/hra,  crimson,  with  white  tip.  E,  Hopea$ia,  flesh 
colour,  tipped  with  rose.  E.impreMa  camea  longifiora,  bell-shaped,  pretty 
pink.  E.  ardentissima,  tube  half  an  inch  long,  a  rich  crimson,  very 
showy.  E.  WUmoreana^  tube  one  inch,  deep  vermiUon.  E.  /ormoMO, 
bell-shaped,  half  an  inch ;  beautiful  pink.  E,  Tauniimtoniensis^  tube 
one  inch,  deep  rosy-crimson.  E,  nivalis  grandijlora^  bell-shaped, 
three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  pure  white,  very  pretty.  E,  elegantissima, 
tube  one  inch,  fine  rosy-red.  E,  Fairbaimii,  bell-shaped,  half  an  inch, 
pinky  pretty.  E,  splendida,  bell-shaped,  three  parts  of  an  inch,  deep 
rosy-red,  profuse.  E.  fulgem^  beU^shaped,  half  an  inch,  rich  pink. 
E,  Craiffii,  bell-shaped,  half  an  inch,  beautiful  flesh  colour.  The  above 
beautiful  Epacrises  are  very  ornamental,  and  are  particularly  distinct  in 
appearance ;  all  of  them  merit  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  rendering  it 
quite  gay  through  vrinter  and  spring,  and  some  during  summer  also. 
Corroea  brillantay  tube  long,  of  a  fine  crimson,  having  a  large  portion 
of  the  end  a  rich  green.  C.  tricolor^  tube  long,  flesh  and  rose  colour, 
with  a  green  end.  C.  pallida^  tube  nearly  two  inches  long,  greenish- 
white,  very  pretty.  C.  bieohry  tube  one  inch,  rose,  with  green  end. 
C  StockwdHanOy  one  inch,  rosy-red.  C.  ipeciosuy  one  inch  and  a  half, 
rich  crimson,  with  green  end.  C.  ^nagnijlora^  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
pretty  cream  colour.  C  picta,  tube  long,  rose  and  yellow,  with  green 
end,  pretty.  Selago  distans,  very  small,  heath- like  light  green  foUsge, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  large,  branching  spiked  heads  of  small  flowersi 
a  pure  white,  very  neat,  and  by  duly  stopping  the  leads  the  plant  is 
readUy  kept  bushy.  Selago  GiUH^  its  flowers,  too,  are  sBudl,  in  short 
spikes,  lilac  colour.     Polggala  Ugularis,  a  neat  ahrub^  with  large  purple 
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and  wlute  floweirs.  Jfferatumffiaueum,  a  buatvy  •hrub,  bearing  Uu^  fia^ 
teYmkial  heads  of  white  flowers.  Bwufortia  decuuata^  neat  shrub, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  ;  the  long  stamens  compose  the  apparent 
blossoms,  and  are  produced  in  large  clustered  heads,  forming  what  is 
termed  a  hottle-bnish  head,  and,  being  of  a  rich  crimson,  are  very 
pretty,  and  render  it  a  iine  winter  and  spring  ornament.  Aeada  ovatot 
flowers  in  small  globes,  a  deep  yellow,  very  profuse,  leaves  small ;  an 
elegant  plant.  Acacia  rotundi/olia,  neat  small  foliage,  flowers  in 
globes,  flue  yellow,  in  profusion,  pretty.  Acacia  undulcefoliat  a  neat 
small -leaved  plant,  bearing  a  profusion  of  rich  yellow  flowers  in  very 
long  spikes  ;  very  pretty.  Ntunerous  other  kinds  will  be  in  fine  bloom 
in  a  fortnight  hence.  All  the  family  of  them  are  beautifnl,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  rich  perfume,  and  render  them  charming  ornaments  for 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  during  winter  and  spring.  The 
Epiphyllum  (Cactus)  tmncatust  and  its  varieties,  are  now  (in  stoves) 
beautiful  objects,  some  being  grafted  on  the  tall  kinds,  as  is  also  done 
with  Cereus  (Cactus)  JiaffeUi/ormee  (the  creeping  Cereus)  ;  the  shoots 
hang  down  with  long  spikes  of  flowers,  and  are  very  pretty.  Begonia 
Preatvmmm  is  a  charming  plant,  too ;  some  may  be  had  in  bloom  all 
the  year.  Many  other  Begonias  bloom  now,  all  deUcately  pretty  and 
elegant. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  GARDENS. 

BY   RI8CBMARA. 

The  arrival  in  this  dreary  season  of  that  interesting  periodical,  the 
Floricultvral  Cabinkt,  brings  pleasing  thoughts  of  verdant 
meads  a^Ml  gay  gardens,  and  inspires  hope  for  future  horticultural  en- 
joyments, ^en  the  snowy  livery  now  worn  (January)  by  Nature  (and 
which  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  country)  shaU  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  cheering  sun  shall  again  have  exerted  his  reviving  in- 
fluence over  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  it  prompts  me  to  recall  to  my 
recollection  some  of  the  many  gratifications  I  derived  from  flowers 
during  the  bygone  year. 

At  an  early  period,  a  Camellia,  new  to  me,  met  my  view  in  a  window 
at  Norwich ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  single  white  one,  with  a  deep  brown 
blotch  in  th^  centre,  and  was  not  fully  expanded  ;  it  resembled  the  bloom 
of  the  Althoea  Frutex.  Ne«r  it  was  a  little  plant  which  seemed  a  trailer ; 
pendent  branches  had  small  green  leaves,  and  numerous  scarlet  flowers, 
imd  it  was  something  like  a  miniature  periwinkle  in  shape.  I  have  an 
idea  it  was  the  Euphorbia  Jacquininora,  whose  branches  had  been 
allowed  thus  to  droop,  and,  with  its  companion,  came  from  Maekie's 
nursery  at  Bracondale. 

When  the  summer  had  just  commenced,  it  was  my  lot  to  visit  FramUng- 
ham,  in  Suffolk,  and  upon  arriving  near  the  castle,  we  found  the  horti- 
cultural show  waa  that  day  to  be  held  \  but  the  doors  were  not  yet  open. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  numerous  carriages  passing  ovef  the 
bridge  which  crossed  the  deep  moat,  and  entering  the  court-yard  of  this 
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imposing  stracture ;  and  to  hjicy  the  Princess  Mary  d^Miting  over 
that  very  bridge  to  assume  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  England.  War- 
riors, too,  had  often  emerged  from  the  portals  where  now  all  was  peace- 
ful and  serene  ;  and  the  cause  of  so  many  persons  of  taste  and  respec- 
tability there  assembling,  was  calculated  to  raise  grateful  feelings  to  the 
Divine  author  of  all  our  blessings.  We,  too,  soon  crossed  the  bridge, 
were  admitted  through  the  massy  gateway,  entered  the  court,  and 
found  a  long  room  in  the  castle  devoted  to  the  show  ;  it  had  no  archi- 
tectural embellishments,  but  the  horticultural  ones  were  tastefully 
planned  and  well  executed.  There  was  no  music  to  draw  attention 
from  the  especial  object  of  the  day.  On  a  white  ground,  and  formed 
of  iyy-leaves,  variously  arranged,  we  read  the  title  of  the  meeting ;  and 
the  effect  was  good  and  chaste.  Several  garlands  adorned  the  walls, 
composed  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Syringa  flowers,  suspended  above 
a  decoration  of  blossoms  of  the  Portugal  Laurel.  Justida  camea  and 
English  Irises  were  seen  in  perfection.  The  Geraniums  were  nume- 
rous. I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Nonsuch  for  its  good  size,  clear 
white  ground,  deep  coloured  rosy  spots,  rich  pink  upper  petals  with 
deep  blotch,  and  its  dear  white  throat.  Verbenas  striped,  and  variously 
tinted,  were  in  abundance ;  but  a  very  singular-looking  plant  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  memory.  I  understood  its  name  was  Cateritia ; 
the  leaves  were  like  those  of  the  Cornel  Cherry-tree  in  shape  and 
colour;  the  flowers  were  in  clusters,  and  numerous,  and  resembled 
those  of  the  small  yellow  Jessamine,  only  each  was  upon  a  tube  about 
an  inch  long,  under  which  were  two  delicately  white  leaves,  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  as  the  green  ones ;  these  leaves  had  a  very  unusual 
effect ;  the  plant  was  bushy,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height. 
Coleus  Blumei  (described  in  the  last  Number  of  the  FiorieuUural 
Cabinet)  exhibited  its  irr^ularly  serrated  leaves,  wide  at  the  top  and 
green,  but  sharply  pointed  below,  with  the  centre  of  a  purplish  tint ; 
it  was  not  in  bloom,  but  was  a  specimen  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
eye  of  an  amateur.  Caladium  bicolor  had  leaves  of  an  uncommon 
form,  shaded  and  striped  with  dark  and  light  tints  of  ereen.  Juondla 
parasitica  was  about  two  feet  high,  with  green  leaves,  the  branches  ter- 
minating with  substantial-looking  orange,  heart-shaped  flowers.  There 
were  some  very  handsome  baskets,  the  lower  fringes  of  which  were 
composed  of  the  blossoms  of  the  white  Acada,  whidi  had  a  grace- 
ful and  drooping  effect. 

Late  in  the  year  I  saw,  in  a  gentleman's  garden  at  Wisbeach,  amongst 
other  beauties,  the  gaiety  produced  in  the  conservatory  by  the  judidous 
arrangement  of  the  new  Pompone  (or  Minima)  Chrysanthemums; 
they  were,  I  believe,  the  best  sorts,  numerous  and  varied  in  their  tints. 
They  were  occasionally  backed  by  a  few  of  the  larger  kinds ;  a  beauti- 
ful collection  of  Fuchsias  being  interspersed,  the  contrast  of  colour,  so 
late  in  the  year,  had  a  novel  and  charming  effect.  I  am  now  watching 
with  interest  the  opening  of  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  curious  Seri- 
cographia  Ghiesbreghtiana,  and  the  apparently  white  ones  of  the 
Adamia  versicolor ;  their  expansion  is  evidently  uipeded  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  season,  and  I  am  unacquainted  with  their  treatment  and 
history. 


DRAC^NA  DRACO.— DRAGON'S-BLOOD  TREE. 

Most  botenical  irriters  coniider  that  this  celebrated  plant  is  a  native  of 
India  aa  well  ss  the  Canarjr  Islands.  Il  is  stated  ta  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  previous  to  1640.  A  plant  of  it  is  usually  to  be 
seen  in  our  botanical  gardens,  and  is  generally  placed  along  with 
Agavea,  Aloes,  &c.  No  doubt,  some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  eeeiag 
a  long  naked-stemmed  plant,  baving  a  head  very  similar  in  form  to  one 
of  a  Ttteea  (Adam's  Needle).  There  is  one  in  the  targe  Palm-house  at 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  which  has  a  naked  unbranched  stem  of  eight 
yards,  with  a  lai^  head,  another  yard.    The  leaves  are  from  three  to 
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four  feet  long  by  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  terminating  in  long- 
spiked  points ;  they  have  a  glaucous  hue,  and  somewhat  leathery.  The 
younger  leaves  shoot  out  erect,  and  fbrce  the  previous  ones  proportion- 
ately outwards,  so  that  the  oldest  half  of  them  droop  till  the  entire 
head  has  a  globular  appearance  of  seven  feet,  at  least,  in  diameter.  It 
has  grown  about  eight  inches  higher  each  year  siace  its  removal  into 
this  celebrated  house.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  branching  panicles, 
arising  from  the  centre  of  the  head ;  three  or  four  blossoms  are  clus- 
tered together,  numerously,  on  these  panicles.  Each  flower  is  an  inch 
an  a  half  across,  six-petalled,  of  a  yellowish-white,  partly  tinged  with 
green.  We  have  only  heard  of  one  plant  blooming  in  the  Uniled 
Kingdom,  namely,  in  the  stove  of  the  Dublin  College  Botanic  Crarden, 
in  1850.     Dr.  Mackay  gives  the  following  account  of  it : 

''  After  it  had  been  grown  in  a  pot  for  ten  years,  it  was  planted  out 
into  a  bed  of  earth  in  a  large  stove.  About  three  years  ago  it  became 
too  tall  for  the  house,  and,  in  order  still  to  secure  the  plant  for  the 
collection,  the  following  experiment,  suggested  by  Mr.  Bain,  was  made. 
The  stem,  which  was  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  close  under  the  leaves, 
and  eighteen  feet  high,  was,  during  six  mouths,  gradually  cut  across, 
four  feet  above  the  root,  about  an  inch  deep  at  a  time,  to  prevent  bleed- 
ing. The  remaining  part  of  the  stem  and  root  were  then  removed  aa 
being  useless,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  (and  its  head)  sus- 
pended immediately  above  the  former  station  of  the  plant.  In  the 
course  of  eight  months,  during  which  time  it  was  kept  perfectly  dry,  it 
threw  out  several  thick  atrial  roots  from  the  edge  of  the  stem  ^eie  it 
had  been  cut.  It  was  then  lowered  into  its  former  position,  and  had 
the  stem  and  roots  sunk  four  feet  in  dry  sandy  mould.  This  was  done 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  plant,  which  is  now  in  ^ceellent 
health,  has,  lately  flowered.'* 

The  tree  derives  its  name  from  a  resinoua  exudation,  usually  known 
in  trade  as  ''  dragon's  blood,"  and  which,  it  is  record^,  was  an  article 
of  considerable  exportation  in  the  early  conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  plants  grown  in  England  cannot  supply  us  with  an  idea  even  of 
the  appearance  the  tree  puts  on  in  its  natwe  iaUt  in  its  maturer  age. 
A  particular  account  of  one  is  recorded  in  Webb  and  Berthelot'a 
"History  of  the  Canary  Islands ; "  it  is  designated  ''The  celebrated 
Dragon  Tree  of  Orotava,"  of  which  a  drawing  was  taken  in  1790,  but 
the  plant  having  been  injured  .by  a  tremendous  storm  in  1819,  another 
drawing  was  subsequently  taken. 

Uumboldt»  in  his  *'  Travels,"  states,  "  It  is  now  included  within  the 
garden  of  M.  Franchi,  in  the  small  town  of  Orotava,  one  of  the  moat 
delicious  spots  in  the  world.  In  1799,  when  we  climbed  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  we  found  the  trunk  of  this  enormous  vegetable  was  forty- 
Jive  feet  (fifteen  yards)  in  circumference  a  little  above  the  root"  Sir 
George  Staunton  affirms  that,  at  ten  feet  high,  its  ciroumference  was 
thirty-eight  feet ;  its  height  was  calculated  at  from  seventy  to  seventy- 
five  feet.  M.  Berthelot  states  its  growth  fVom  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
is  its  "  first  age,"  or  infancy.  He  speaks  of  two  other  perioos  "  of 
maturity f  or  of  reproduetiony  when  a  rapid  productiou  of  hramohe^ 
occurs,  and  the  irunk  sensibly  ii^creases  in  thickness  ;  then,  too,  com* 
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mences  the  floweiing  period."     In  the  third  period,  '*  of  ape  or  eiecay" 
aerial  roots  af^ear  on  the  trunks  &c< 

A  part  of  a  br<meh  from  this  celebrated  tree  is  ia  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew ;  iU  diameter  is  two  feet.  What  a  majestic 
object  must  this  tree  have  appeared,  with  a  trunk  fifteen  yards  through, 
bearing  its  immense  number  of  thielc  branches,  and  immensely  more 
numerous  lateral  ones,  each  terminating  in  a  large  Yucca-like  head  of 
leaves,  flowers,  &c.  Our  figure  is  on  a  very  reduced  scale  of  that 
which  was  taken  of  the  great  *'  Dragon  Tree  of  Orotava,"  as  it  appeared 
in  1790. 


WINTER  CULTURE  OP  MIGNONETTE. 

BY   MR.  JAMK8   MAYOR,   CAS8IA    LODGK,   OVXR   CHESHIRE. 

Having  met  with  considerable  success  in  the  culture  of  this,  perhaps 
the  particulars  of  my  method  will  be  found  useful  to  some  of  your 
subscribers. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  advance  anything  in  favour  of  its  merits, 
as  a  eummer  plant,  as  this  is  already  universally  known,  but  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  usefld  plants  in  winter  that  we  are  in  possession  of,  is 
perhaps  not  so  generally  understood;  iut  those  who  have  already 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  perfection  in  winter,  will  readily  agree 
with  me. 

This  planty  when  subject  to  any  artificial  treatment,  is  extremely  sus* 
ceptible  of  atmospheric  variationa,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other  plant 
of  its  character ;  yet,  when  the  temperature  of  the  houae  of  which  the 
plant  is  an  occupant,  is  kept  steady,  it  will  thrive  with  a  rapidity  far 
exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  experimentalist.  It  is 
also  very  impatient  of  damp,  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages ;  this  being 
the  case,  watering  over  head  necessarily  becomes  a  dangerous  process, 
although  an  indispensable  requisite.  A  bright  morning,  when  air  ean  be 
admitted  freely,  is  the  best  time  for  this  operation ;  once  a  week  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plant,  and  quite  as  often  as 
its  constitution  will  allow.  Water  is  never  administered  to  the  root,  so 
long  as  the  compost  contains  moisture  enough  to  prevent  the  plant  from 
flagging.  It  is  the  practice  with  some  who  grow  this  plant  in  winter 
to  have  recourse  to  stakes  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  fanoy  that  every  shoot, 
no  matter  how  long  or  short  the  same  may  be,  requires  a  stake, 
and  a  stake  it  must  have.  This,  however,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
habit  of  the  plant ;  and  further,  any  infringement  of  this  sort  unques- 
tionably meets  with  that  disappointment  whach  such  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Nature  merits. 

It  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  plant,  or  plants,  should  be  kept 
near  to  the  gUus  untU  the  time  of  flowering,  as  they  acquire  consider- 
able strength  by  their  proximity  to  the  same.  My  mode  of  procedure, 
is  as  follows : 

Towards  the  beginning  of  August  the  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes  or  seed- 
pansi  in  compost  of  eqiml  poftiona  of  loam,  kaf^^moiild,  and  thoroughly 
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decomposed  dung  (from  the  old  hot-beds) ;  thev  are  then  removed  to  an 
airy  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where  thej  remain  until  the  plants  hate 
attained  a  height  of  about  two  inches,  when  they  are  carefully  pricked 
into  No.  12  pots,  four  in  each  pot,  in  the  compost  I  have  mentioned. 

The  plants,  as  noticed  before,  must  be  kept  on  the  shelf  until  they 
show  flower,  when  they  are  transferred  to  the  stands  or  brackets  on 
which  it  is  supposed  they  will  remain  over  the  time  of  flowering.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  clear  liquid-manure  is  given  every  alternate 
watering ;  be  it  remembered  that  the  water  on  all  occasions  is  made 
conformable  with  the  temperature  of  the  house.  As  the  flowers  begin 
to  develope  themselves,  liquid -manure  is  given  when  anything  in  the 
shape  of  moisture  is  required  by  the  roots.  Nothing  further  in  the  shape 
of  potting  is  needed;  all  that  is  now  wanting  is  due  attention  to 
watering,  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  result  will  not  only  be  satis- 
factory, but  will  doubly  repay  the  cultivator  for  the  attention  bestowed. 


THE  WEEPING-ROSE,  AND  THE  TREE-ROSE. 

BV    A    LADY   CULTIVATOH  OP   TUKM    IN   MIOOLKSEX. 

The  increasing  number  of  splendid  varieties  of  the  much-esteemed 
family  of  Roses,  and  their  admission  into  every  flower-garden  and 
pleasure-ground  being  a  desideratum,  induces  me  to  forward  a  few  prac- 
tical observations  on  their  culture  as  standards,  and  on  what  are  termed 
weeping  roses.  During  the  past  summer  I  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  increasing  taste  for  their  culture  on  lawns,  and  to  exhibit 
their  splendid  heads  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-bed,  or  back  part  of  a 
border. 

In  remarking  on  the  growth  of  a  tree-rose,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
rings  round  the  bottom  of  both  stem  and  branches  are  the  depositories 
of  a  dormant  bud,  which  will  not  be  called  into  action  unless  the  buds 
above  be  injured,  or  unless  the  sap  arise  so  profusely  as  to  be  unable  to 
expend  itself  by  the  upper  parts,  in  which  case  the  buds  below  break 
out ;  though,  indeed,  they  will  occasionally  do  so,  as  the  natural  act  of 
the  tree  in  preference  to  rising  higher.  This  is  more  observable  in  the 
wild  rose  than  almost  any  other  plant,  and  perhaps  may,  in  some 
degree,  explain  the  reason  why  budded  roses  are  shorter  lived  than 
those  on  their  own  bottom ;  for  any  one  who  has  at  all  observed  the 
growth  of  wild  stocks,  must  have  noticed  that  the  original  head  is  seen 
generally  on  hedges  in  much  worse  plight  than  the  shoots  which  have 
been  subsequently  formed  at  its  base.  This  tendency  of  the  dog-rose 
to  break  out  below,  must  be  checked,  I  find,  in  two  ways  ;  the  first,  by 
destroying  every  sucker  and  shoot  as  it  starts,  and  the  second,  by  find- 
ing full  work  for  the  sap  above,  and  giving  it  a  free  passage. 

If,  then,  in  cutting  the  top  of  a  tree  at  pruning  time,  you  leave  a 
couple  of  buds  on  every  shoot  of  last  year's  growth,  or  three  at  most 
upon  a  very  strong  one,  there  will  be  quite  enough  to  occupy  the  sap, 
keep  the  tree  witmn  bounds,  make  it  much  handsomer,  save  the  sap 
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the  expense  of  maiDtaining  old  wood,  and  give  it  a  free  coarse.  If 
there  be  more  sap  than  enough,  a  fresh  shoot  will  likely  enough  start 
from  the  crown  of  the  graft,  or  the  rings  upon  the  first  year's  shoot, 
and  increase  the  head  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  bring  you  back  with  new 
wood  nearer  home, — a  matter  always  desirable  as  tending  to  keep  the 
head  from  straggling. 

Cutting  to  the  lowest  buds  always  leaves  the  sap  with  but  a  short 
channel  to  pass  through,  strengthens  the  branch  below  the  bads,  and 
is  every  way  beneficial,  if  ^are  be  taken  that  a  sufficiency  be  left  to 
occupy  the*  sap. 

If  the  tree  be  not  pruned  at  all,  it  wiU  lose  its  shape  entirely  in  a 
sinele  year,  afford  little  or  no  bloom  the  next,  and  eventually  straggle 
to  death. 

Trimming  the  shoots  has  nothing  essentially  different  in  the  manner 
of  execution  to  trimming  the  stock ;  in  trimming  to  a  bud,  barely  the 
thickness  of  a  sixpence  should  be  left  above  the  bud,  and  the  excision 
should  form  a  slant  about  equal  to  that  caused  by  dividing  a  square 
from  angle  to  angle :  if  more  were  left  above  the  bud,  it  would  die 
down  to  the  bud,  and  prevent  the  bark  from  healing  over  the  wound ; 
in  genera],  the  line  of  the  bud  is  the  slant  the  knife  should  make  in  its 
passage  through  the  shoot. 

Cutting  out  old  wood  should  always  take  place  where  it  can  ;  the 
desirable  point  being  to  keep  near  home,  as  it  is  called  ;  when,  there- 
fore, your  tree  throws  out  a  fresh  and  vigorous  shoot,  close  to  the  base 
of  an  old  branch  which  has  straggled  too  far  from  the  graft,  cut  out  the 
old  wood  in  March,  close  to  its  base,  leaving  the  young  shoot  to  supplv 
its  place,  and  receive  its  nourishment.  This  principle  well  applied,  will 
always  keep  the  trees  in  bounds ;  but  as  this  requires  judgment,  and 
cannot  well  be  explained  in  writing,  take  a  lesson  upon  the  subject,  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  from  a  scientific  gardener. 

A  tree  well  formed,  with  a  promising  head,  and  in  health,  ought,  the 
spring  succeeding  the  budding,  to  have  a  clean  straight  stem,  no  lumps 
or  knots,  one  shoot  quite  at  tne  summit,  and  two,  or  at  all  events,  one 
other  shoot  as  near  as  possible  also  to  the  top  ;  if  there  are  two  shoots 
only,  at  opposite  sides  to  each  other ;  if  three,  forming  a  triangle ;  if 
more,  as  nearly  equidistant  from  each  other,  in  the  diameter  of  the 
stock,  as  possible  (and  here,  be  it  observed,  that  the  more  shoots  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  the  handsomer  and  quicker  is  the  head  formed),  each 
with  a  bud  inserted  in  it,  close  to  the  stem  ;  and  at  the  cross  cut,  where 
the  bark  of  the  bud  usurps  the  place  of  the  original  bark  of  the  stock, 
a  sufficiency  of  sap  ought  to  have  exuded,  not  only  to  have  joined  the 
bark  of  the  bud  with  the  unmoved  part  of  the  bark  above  it,  but  also 
to  have  joined  the  separated  part  of  the  bark  of  the  stock  to  the  same 

C*  ce,  and  thus  linked  the  two  barks  of  bud  and  stock  to  the  single 
k  of  the  stock  above  them. 

The  edges  of  the  vertical  slit  in  the  bark  do  not  heal  by  attaching 

themselves  to  each  other,  but  the  bark  of  the  bud  underneath  them 

forms  a  connecting  link,  and  the  edges  above  mentioned  perish  insensi- 

>  bly  away,  leaving  little  or  no  scar  behind.     The  second  spring,  the  tree 

becomes  more  perfect,  the  extraneous  parts  of  the  stock,  if  any  remain. 
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are  cut  off,  as  well  as  those  of  the  shoots,  and  the  heat)  so  arranged  as 
to  throw  its  buds  where  they  are  wanted  to  make  it  round,  even,  and 
handsome.  If,  however,  some  shoot  be  obstinately  bent  on  growing  in 
any  direction,  spoiling  the  appearance,  and  crossing  the  others,  bj  no 
means  remove  it  on  that  account  alone,  but  place  a  little  twig  across 
from  it  to  any  other  convenient  branch,  and  confine  it  for  the  season  as 
you  wish  it  to  be,  removing  the  ligature  in  the  succeeding  spring,  or 
even  in  the  same  autumn  when  the  sap  is  down. 

LAstly;  the  third  spring  the  tree  should  show  itself  with  all  its 
wounds  nearly  closed,  its  buds  strong,  full,  and  healthy,  and  it  shoqld 
look  perfectly  natural,  those  parts  of  the  shoots  upon  which  the  bads 
were  placed  more  incorporated  with  the  stock.  The  bark  clean,  no 
dead  wood ;  and  wherever  a  shoot  has  been  shortened,  the  place  so 
grown  over  as  to  leave  no  dissight,  which  will  be  the  case  for  some 
time  wherever  any  wood  more  than  one  season  old  is  cut  away,  and  a 
thin  shoot  of  a  single  year  springs  at  the  end  of  it.  This  is  the  reason 
why  forest  trees  look  so  ill  when  shortened  as  old  ones,  viz.,  that  the 
taper  appearance  is  destroyed,  and  wood  of  five  or  six  years'  growth  is 
continued  by  the  shoot  of  a  single  spring,  and  thus  a  ]nece  of  wood,  of 
the  diameter  of  half  a  dozen  inches,  has  a  little  mean-looking  shoot, 
or  in  all  probability  half  a  dozen,  not  thicker  than  horsewhips,  at  the 
end  of  it. 

Whatever  it  is  worth  while  to  do,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  well ;  work 
properly  commenced  does  not  require  that  constant  superintendence 
whidi  a  bad  beginning  is  certain  to  render  necessary,  and  which  eventu- 
ally involves  a  much  greater  expenditure  of  time  than  any  labour 
bestowed  at  the  outset  could  have  demanded. 

Having  thus  brought  my  remarks  to  a  close,  as  to  the  operative  part, 
in  preparing  and  perfecting  the  tree,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  spend  a 
few  moments  in  the  consideration  of  the  eflfect  expected  to  be  produced 
by  it  when  planted  out. 

There  are  three  causes  of  beauty  in  a  tree, — shape,  foliage,  and 
flowers.  Shape  (to  a  certain  degree)  we  artificially  gain ;  foliage  and 
flowers  must  aepend  upon  the  sort ;  the  foliage  is  the  more  permanent, 
the  flower  the  more  striking.  Planting  out,  then,  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  eflfect  desired,  and  the  taste  of  the  party  planting,  as  to  variety 
of  foliage,  height,  flower,  its  colour  and  continuity ;  a  tree  with  ram- 
bling shoots  suits  one  place,  and  with  a  cauliflower  head  another.  The 
tree-roses  never  look  well  in  a  round  clump ;  they  must  have  a  single 
appearance,  or  be  in  some  sort  of  line. 

If  your  roses  are  to  look,  when  finished,  like  a  sloping  bank,  plant 
your  heights  in  succession,  viz.,  each  under  each  ;  but  if  they  are  to 
have  a  less  forced  and  regular  appearance,  and  a  more  single  and  light 
look,  leave  out  an  intermediate  height,  as  thus  :  a  two- feet  m  front  of  a 
three-feet,  &c. 

Be  it  observed,  that  a  three  to  four- foot  standard  is  most  in  keeping 
with  the  head  it  carries,  and,  being  nearer  the  ground,  has  a  very 
natural  and  steady  effect,  tmd  in  confined  places  it  is  unquestionably 
best  lA  its  appearance ;  but  if  the  tree  is  to  be  distant  from  the  eye, 
or  the  shmbbery  or  walk  bt  large  and  increasing  in  distance,  a  four- 
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foot  standatd  is  certainly  more  d]fitiiigiiiih«ble»  and  has  a  nikich  greater 
•effect. 

A  foot  standard  is  of  little  or  no  use,  except  it  be  intended  to  ap- 
proach the  edge  of  a  border,  or  is  grafted  for  the  convenience  of  afford- 
ingnosegays,  or  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  plant  placed  upon  it. 

The  heights  most  in  use  having  been  ^hown,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  for  a  weeping-rose  to  stand  singly  (perhaps  surrounded  with  a  wire 
guard  and  creepers  upon  it,  to  have  a  more  marked  effect),  you  cannot 
find  a  stem  too  high,  if  it  be  proportionally  strong.  A  fine  plant  of 
this  sort,  seven  to  ten  feet  high,  budded  with  a  noisette,  or  boursalt, 
looks  beautiful,  and  its  long  fVee  branches,  covered  with  clusters  of 
roses,  have  a  wild  and  luxuriant  appearance,  which  give  a  distinct  cha- 
racter to  a  tree  budded  ijn  this  way.  Or  some  natural  climber,  having 
but  one  main  shoot  tied  up  erect,  and  all  its  buds  cut  out  as  high  as  it 
is  desired  the  naked  stem  should  be,  may  then  have  a  head  of  shoots 
formed ;  and  if  thev  be  allowed  to  droop  answers  equally  well.  I  have 
several,  with  umbrella-shaped  wire  frames  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  iron 
or  wood  support,  over  which  the  head  of  shoots  are  tied  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  hanging  over  the  rim,  when  in  bloom,  are  very  beautiful, 
with  their  numerous  drooping  chains  of  lovely  blossoms.  They  are 
handsome  ornaments  for  the  garden  or  pleasure-ground. 
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BV   AN    ARDENT    ADMIRHR  OF   PLOWBRfl. 

During  the  last  summer  I  made  a  gardening  tour  of  six  weeks,  and 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  warm  greenhouse  plants  was  this  very 
ornamental  flowering  plant ;  and  what  adds  to  its  value  is,  that  the 
numerous  large  (Melastoma-like)  flowers  are  of  a  colour  most  wanted 
to  adorn  our  collections ;  namely,  an  intense  blue  with  a  shade  of  violet. 
One  magnificent  specimen  was  about  thirty  inches  high,  and  as  many 
across — a  complete  bush  of  branches  ;  and  the  entire  was  in  a  profu- 
sion of  bloom.  Each  blossom  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  By  fVeqnent 
stopping  the  shoots  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  plant  (not 
allowing  it  to  flower),  it  had  been  well  none.  It  was  grown  in  a  com* 
post  of  equal  portions  of  chopped  turfy  loam,  and  turfy  sandy  peat, 
both  having  been  chopped,  turned,  &c.,  during  the  previous  year. 
A  third  part  consisted  of  old  rotten  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  bits  of  charcoal,  and  a  free  drainage.  Manure  water  was  given 
every  third  supply.  This  very  showy  plant  ought  to  be  grown 
in  every  collection,  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest  ornaments.  It  suc^ 
ceeds  well,  too,  in  the  stove,  is  readily  increased  and  cultivated ;  the 
great  desiderata  is  to  have  the  young  wood  well  ripened.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  best  obtained  by  having  a  few  plants,  and  allowing  half  to 
rest  a  year  for  preparation,  whilst  the  other  was  allowed  to  bloom ; 
thiiis  alternately  treated,  would  provide  a  fine  bloom  on  superb  speci- 
mens. — An  Amateur  Ptant-gfower,  Baling. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CALCEOLARIA. 

BV    MR.  J.  8HBPPARD,   FOREMAN  IN  THK  OARDSNB  OP  THS  MARQUIS  OP  BATB, 

AT  LONOLBAT,  NBAR    WARMINHTBR. 

The  admiration  of  vegetable  beauties  is  almost  as  UDiversal  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world ;  their  cultivation  coextensive  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  human  race ;  and  it  is  certain  that  flowers  have  always  been 
a  favourite  luxury  and  embellishment  of  home  in  every  age,  country, 
and  clime.  From  time  immemorial,  too,  a  JUnoer-garden  has  been 
deemed  an  essential  attachment  to  the  habitation  of  man.  So  strongly 
is  the  love  of ''  these  natural  beauties"  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man, 
that  those  who  have  not  a  terrestrial  allotment,  except  what  is  limited 
to  that  contained  in  an  earthen  vase,  or  pot  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
contrive  to  raise  and  cultivate  a  plant.  How  cheering  is  the  considera- 
tion that  the  Creator  has  furnished  us  with  ornaments  alike  calcu- 
lated to  adorn  and  gratify  the  sight  to  any  extent :  but  where  the 
bounds  are  very  limited,  even  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  a  single  plant 
present  an  exquisite  picture,  alike  suited  for  the  admiration  and  enjoy- 
ment of  its  possessor. 

At  no  previous  period  has  there  existed  such  a  galaxy  of  varied 
beauties  to  adorn  and  perfume  our  flower-gardens  and  parterres  as  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  each  recent  successive  year  new  beauties  appear. 
I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  this  fact  during  the  last  year ;  for 
as  each  following  Number  of  this  Magazine  appeared,  it  contained  a 
description  of  additional  novelties  in  its  lists  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
and  other  contributions.  I  am  glad  that  the  present  year's  volume 
b^^ins  so  well,  too,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  descriptive  list  of  an 
ornamental  section  of  bedding-plants  given  at  page  6  of  this  month's 
Number,  by  Mr.  Burley ;  and  I  by  no  means  wish,  in  my  further 
observations  on  the  Calceolaria,  or  that  list  of  varieties,  to  depreciate  the 
excellent  remarks  he  has  given  us,  neither  do  I  intend  to  speak  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  Calceolaria  as  a  bedding-plant ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  list  Mr.  Burley  has  added  to  his  remarks  contains  some  very  superb 
varieties.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  he  must  have  foi^tten  our  old 
and  tried  friend,  C.  rugosa,  among  the  yellows ;  or  do  those  he  recom- 
mended really  supersede  this,  in  the  profusion  of  flowers  and  compact' 
ness  of  habit  ? — ^if  so,  they  are  indeed  a  valuable  acquisition.  Their 
propagation,  I  beg  to  say,  is  much  easier  than  your  correspondent  led 
your  readers  to  suppose ;  although  I  must  admit  they  amply  repay  any 
trouble  the  cultivator  may  bestow. 

Some  time  back,  before  the  duty  was  taken  off  glass,  my  then 
employer  required  an  unlimited  number  of  this  plant,  for  various  pur- 
poses, which  was  supplied  by  the  following  means : — A  temporary 
frame  was  made  up,  as  we  required  all  the  glass  structures  for  other 
purposes;  to  this  temporary  frame  some  light-made  sashes  were 
obtained,  and  to  these  some  cheap  calico  was  applied,  and  tacked  tightly 
OR.  This  done,  the  calico  was  dressed  over  with  a  mixture  of  bees'- 
wax  and  linseed-oil,  made  hot  enough  to  dissolve  the  wax,  and  applied 
with  a  brush  on  the  outer  side.  This  substitute  for  glass  will  be  found 
to  keep  waterproof,  and,  if  taken  care  of,  will  last  for  a  number  of  years. 
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In  order  to  raise  a  stoek  of  plants,  a  little  mbbiah  ahould  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  on  this  about  four  or  five  inches  of  soil, 
sprinkling  the  top  with  a  little  coitfse  sand  to  keep  them  firm ;  damp 
the  surface,  and  it  is  ready  for  your  cuttings,  which  must  be  placed 
about  two  inches  apart  each  way,  placing  them  in  rows  up  the  irame. 

If  the  cuttings  are  properly  made,  scarcely  one  will  fiul  rooting. 
Here  they  are  to  remain  until  wanted  fbr  bedding.  They  must  be  kept 
close  by  day  until  fairly  rooted.  When  they  are  wanted  for  plantine 
out,  they  may  be  taken  carefully  up  with  a  small  plunging-fork,  and 
with  as  much  earth  adhering  to  them  as  possible,  at  once  transferring 
them  to  their  destination. 

In  conclusion,  I  by  no  means  recommend  these  canvas  frames  for 
C€m»iani  purposes,  at  the  present  cheap  rate  of  glass ;  but  at  the  time 
I  am  roeaking  of^  they  formed  one  of  the  cheapest  as  well  as  most 
useful  names  a  gardener  could  possess  for  strilong  cuttings  of  half- 
hardy  nknts,  affording  a  nice  meoium  shade.  If  glass  is  now  used,  the 
above  oiredions  are  applicable,  only  the  glass  must  he  shaded  until  the 
euttwffs  are  rooted.  After  this,  tne  lights  should  be  drawn  off  on  all 
favourable  opportunities,  to  avoid  damp.  Cover  up  on  the  appearance 
e£  frost.  Sculet  geraniums  and  many  other  plants  will  stand  this  mode 
of  treatment  with  impunity,  damp  being  the  principal  thing  to  guard 
against.  The  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  above  that  of  Mr. 
Burley's  (if  I  may  presume  to  compare  them)  is  this :  any  person 
possessing  a  common  one-light  garden-frame,  may,  with  the  necessary 

Suantity  of  cuttings,  fnmish  themselves  at  bedding-time  with  one  hun- 
red  plants,  at  least,  of  these  esteemed  and  justly-prized  favourites.  If 
only  a  very  few  of  them  are  wanted,  I  would  decidedly  recommend 
rooting  them  under  a  common  handelins  placed  behind  the  wall  of  any 
building.  In  that  case,  shake  a  little  soot  before  layine  the  sand,  to 
keep  them  unmolested  by  worms,  insert  the  cuttings,  spmikle  overhead 
with  a  fine  rose,  and  they  will  not  require  any  mrther  attention,  till 
rooted,  beyond  shading. 

The  method  of  treatment  detailed  in  the  preceding  particulars  is  so 
simple  that,  being  adopted,  any  lady  oardsner  may  furnish  herself 
with  an  ample  supply  of  plants,  widi  little  attention,  and  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  In  both  cases,  propagaiing  should  not  be  later  than 
October^  that  they  may  be  fairly  rooted  before  winter  sets  in. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

Asiatic  Gardbms. — Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Oeorgia, 
Persia,  and  Armenia,  firom  1819  to  1821,''  thus  describes  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Persia : — **  Having,  for  the  most  part,  described  the  ro^al 
residence  in  the  Ark,  attached  to  the  city,  I  shall  not  say  anythmg 
more  of  its  details,  but  proceed  to  the  agrhnene  of  two  much  more 
delighted  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  One,  called  the  Taekt-i- 
Kqfer,  is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  town ;  being 
intended  as  a  summer  retreat  from  the  toils  of  state,  whenever  the 
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king  might  find  it  expedient  to  pass  the  whole  year  at  Teheran,  But 
this  rarely  happens,  Khorasaan,  or  StUtania,  or  Oujan  being  in  general 
his  abodes  during  the  warm  months.  Tackt-i-Kajer,  however,  is  con- 
stantly inhabited  by  any  number  of  his  ladies  of  the  harem,  whom  he 
may  not  choose  should  accompany  him  on  his  further  journeys.  It 
stands  on  an  eminently  pleasant  point  of  the  adjoining  mountains,  being 
built  on  a  detached  and  commanding  hill  on  the  great  slope  of  the 
Elborg.  The  edifice  is  lofty,  and  when  seen  from  a  distance,  presents  a 
▼ery  magnificent  appearance.  The  stateliness  of  the. structure  itself  is 
very  much  increasea  in  effect  by  the  superb  ranges  of  terraces,  which 
connect  its  spacious  gardens,  as  they  diverge  from  the  base  of  the 
building  downwards  towards  Uie  bottom  of  the  hill.  They  are  laid  out 
in  paridlel  walks,  planted  with  luxuriant  poplars,  willows,  and  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds,  besides  rose-trees  in  profusion.  In  the  centre  of 
these  shady  labyrinths  stands  a  kind  of  grotto  or  temple,  which,  from 
its  construction,  materials,  and  distribution  of  water,  must,  in  summer, 
be  delightful  from  its  coolness  and  seclusion.  Few  of  the  flowers  were 
in  bud  when  I  first  visited  this  charming  spot ;  but  the  balmy  season 
advancing  with  singular  rapidity  in  these  higher  tracts  of  Persia,  soon 
covered  every  mountain's  brow  with  rich  herbage,  and  filled  the  whole 
air  with  perfume  from  the  full-blown  gardens.  The  spring  at  Teheran 
is  not  only  the  pleasantest  of  the  seasons,  but  the  most  healthy,  which 
I  found  by  experience.  While  I  was  there,  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  never  mounted  to  more  than 
from  70°  to  80°  in  the  shade.  In  the  short  space  of  those  few  weeks 
the  whole  country  put  on  its  fairest  garb,  looking  enchantingly,  and 
breathing  sweets  from  every  quarter ;  and  how  often  did  we  think  of 
our  poor  friend,  whose  eyes  we  had  so  recentlv  closed,  and  wished  he 
could  have  borne  the  last  lingering  severities  of  departing  winter  a  little 
loneer,  to  have  inhaled  new  hife  in  this  balmy  relenting  of  nature.  One 
of  tne  delicious  spots,  to  which  I  paid  the  most  frequent  visits  after  the 
commencement  of  the  genial  weather  I  speak  of,  was  the  garden  of 
Negauristan,  another  palace  of  the  king's,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
one  just  described,  but  only  half  a  mile  from  the  city.  Its  near  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  superior  beauty,  often  attracts  the  Shah  to  walk  to 
it  from  the  Ark,  and  to  pass  hours  there,  in  the  most  delightful  relaxa- 
tion of  mind  from  the  cares  or  ceremonies  of  State.  The  general 
character  of  the  garden  is  like  that  of  Tackt^-Kajer,  only  the  erand 
avenue  up  the  centre  of  this  is  much  wider  than  that  of  the  more  distant 
residence,  and  is  terminated  at  the  higher  extremity  by  a  view  of  the 
palace ;  while  a  Koolch  Fraugy,  or  temple,  appears  here  also  between 
the  spacious  arcade  of  trees.  Narrow  secluded  walks,  shaded  above, 
and  enamelled  with  flowers  below,  with  cuts  of  clear  and  sparkling 
water,  silvering  the  ground  and  cooling  the  air,  vary  the  scene,  from 
parts  which  the  neglect  (or  taste  assuming  graceful  negligence)  has  left 
in  a  state  of  romantic  wilderness.  The  trees  were  all  full-grown,  and 
luxuriant  in  foliage ;  while  their  lofty  stems,  nearly  covered  by  a  rich 
underwood  of  roses,  lilacs,  and  other  fragrant  and  aromatic  shrubs, 
formed  the  finest  natural  tapestry  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

"  On  my  first  entering  this  bower  of  fairy- land  (mdeed  I  may  call  it 
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ihe  very  garden  of  Beautj  and  the  Beast!),  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  two  rose-^r^e^,  full  fourteen  feet  high,  laden  with  thou- 
sands of  flowers,  in  ever  j  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  hloom  and  deli- 
cacy of  scent  that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  the  most 
exquisite  perfume.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  in  no  country  of  the  world 
does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in  Persia ;  in  no  country  is  it 
80  cultivated  and  prised  by  the  natives.  Their  gurdens  and  courts  are 
crowded  with  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented  with  vases  filled  with 
its  gathered  bunches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with  the  full-blown 
flowers,  plucked  from  the  ever^replenished  stems.  Even  the  humblest 
individual,  who  pays  a  piece  of  copper  money  for  a  few  whifs  of  kalioun, 
feels  a  double  enjoyment  when  he  finds  it  stuck  with  a  bud  from  bis 
dear  native  tree !  But  in  this  dehcious  garden  of  Negauriatan  the  eye 
and  the  smell  were  not  the  only  senses  regaled  by  the  presence  of  the 
rose.  The  ear  was  enchanted  by  the  wild  and  beautiful  notes  of  multi-' 
tudea  of  nightingdleat  whose  warblings  seem  to  increase  in  melody  and 
softness  with  the  unfolding  of  their  favourite  flowers ;  verifying  the  song 
of  their  poet,  who  says,  *  When  the  roses  fade,  when  the  charms  of  the 
bower  are  passed  away,  the  fond  tale  of  the  nightingale  no  longer 
animates  the  scene.* " 

Cultivation  of  Thunbergias. — Every  species  or  variety  of  this 
lovely  genus  are  handsome,  some  of  them  very  particularly  sOj  neat  and 
elegant,  and  can  be  had  in  fine  bloom  from  the  early  part  of  spring  to 
November ;  in  fact  I  have  a  succession,  and  have  flowering  plants  all 
the  year,  in  the  stove  during;  winter,  and  greenhouse  in  the  summer. 
I  treat  my  plants  in  the  following  manner : — As  all  sorts  ripen  their 
seeds  well,  I  raise  my  plants  from  seeds  every  year.  They  are  sown  in 
48- sized  pots,  in  a  rich  light  soil,  plunging  them  to  the  rim  in  a  cucum* 
ber  frame  in  the  beginning  of  February;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  about 
four  inches  high,  they  are  potted  off  singly  into  48-Bized  pots,  in  the 
following  compost : — ^Light  turfy-loam,  black  heath  soil,  good  rotten 
hotbed  dung,  equal  parts,  adding  a  little  leaf-mould.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  fill  the  pot,  the  plant  is  shifted  into  a  1 6-sized  pot,  and  is  then 
topped  to  cause  it  to  throw  out  lateral  branches,  repotting  it  till  it  has 
acquired  nine  shoots ;  and,  when  requisite,  it  is  repotted  into  a  4-sized 
pot,  and  removed  into  a  stove  or  vinery  at  work,  where  a  trellis  is 
made  for  it  in  the  following  manner: — Eight  small  green  rods  are 
placed  round  the  inside  of  the  pot,  six  feet  long,  and  one  in  the 
centre  seven  feet  long,  a  wire  hoop  beine  fastened  round  the  top 
of  the,  eight  outside  rods ;  and  from  tne  top  of  each  of  these 
rods  a  small  piece  of  twine  or  wire  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
centre  rod,  therebv  forming  a  dome.  A  shoot  is  fastened  to  each 
of  these  rods,  and  n*equently  stopped,  to  furnish  the  trellis  completely ; 
and  to  keep  the  plant  vigorous,  all  flower  buds  are  nipped  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  until  the  trellis  is  nearly  covered ;  waterine  frequently, 
with  mantfrtf.  water.  Of  course  the  pot  must  be  thoroughly  drainea, 
which  is  an  important  feature  in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants  in  pots. 

With  this  treatment  I  have  grown  all  the  species  ana  varieties  of  the 
Thunbergia,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  both  as  to  vigour 
and  profusion  of  large  flowers. — J.  Price, 
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NoTJBS  ON  THB  Plakts  OF  China. — ^At  this  feaAvt  icft^n  flofweni 
are  aa  much  sought  after  here,  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  decoration,  aa  thcj 
are  at  home  at  Christmas-tune.  On  viaiting  some  of  the  flower-ahopa 
in  Shaaghae*  in  the  middle  of  Jannarj,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  gresi 
many  flowers,  which  had  been  forced  into  bloom,  and  were  now  exposed 
for  sale.  I  was  not  preyiously  aware  that  the  practice  of  forcing  flowera 
was  common  in  China.  Many  plants  of  MagnoUa  purpurea  were  in 
foil  flower ;  aa  were  also  many  kmda  of  double-blossomed  Peaches,  the 
pretty  litde  Pruimt  nnenm  Ma^  and  a  variety  of  Camelliaa,  But  what 
struck  me  as  most  remarkable,  was  the  focOity  with  which  tiut  Moutan 
PoBony  had  been  brought  into  foil  bloom.  Several  yarietiea  of  thia 
plant  were  in  full  flower ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  every- 
thing out  of  doors  was  cold  and  dreaxy,  they  had  a  moat  lively  dktt* 
Their  blooms  were  tied  up,  to  keep  them  from  expanding  too  nupidfly. 
All  these  things  had  been  brought  firom  the  celebrated  city  of  Soo* 
ehow-foo,  the  great  emporium  of  Chinese  foshion  and  luxury. 

It  may  be  raought  that  the  Chineae  have  glass  houses,  hot'water 
ipes,  and  all  those  fine  things,  which  assist  ffardeners  and  amateim  in 
lurope.  Nothing  of  the  ki^ ;  they  do  all  uiese  things  in  their  hooaea 
and  sneds,  with  common  charcoal  fires,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  to  atqp 
up  the  crevices  in  the  doors  and  windows.*— IWane'*  Fitit  to  tie  Tea 
Dutriets  of  Ckma, 

National  Carnation  and  Piootbb  show,  hsld  at  York  on  August  3. — 

mub8brtman*8  class. 

Twelve  Ganiatioiis.— Itt.  Mr.  KejuM,  of  Salisbnrj,  with  Acea,  Magnifioeot,  Owea 
Olendower,  Duke  of  Sntheriand,  Qaeen  of  Roeei,  Twyfbrd  Perfection,  Adminl  Cnncoii, 
YalontiDe,  JeoDjr  Llod,  Lidy  Oardener,  Beaaty  of  Woodhoute,  and  Lord  LewMiam. 
2ad.  MMiii.  Sehofield  and  Son,  of  Leeda,  with  M^sufieent,  Taleinadnis,  Beauty  of 
Woodhouie,  Goant  PkoUne,  Rainbow,  Paul  Ply,  Flon*t  Garland,  Firobiand,  Squire  Trow, 
Admiral  Canon,  Lovely  Ann,  and  Joitice  Shallow.  Srd.  Meiart.  Bainbridge  and  Hewi- 
■on,  York,  with  Lorenzo,  Mara,  Count  Pauline,  Harriet,  Premier,  William  IT.,  Lydia, 
BoMity  of  Woodhouie,  Mr*  Peto,  Moeie^  Panl  Pty,  and  Enohanter. 

Twelve  Pieoteei. — lit.  Ma.  Keynea,  vdth  James  II.,  YeDOi,  Mia.  Bvnard,  Prbeeet 
Boyal,  Ophelia,  Alfred,  Victoria  Regina,  Haidee,  Juliet,  Lord  Nelton,  Countem,  aad  GNim 
Darling.  2nd.  Meetn.  Sehofield  and  Son,  with  Olivia,  Beatrice,  Mary  Ann,  Portia,  Prince 
Arthur,  Mn.  Homer,  Alfred,  Iiabella,  M^  Rosa,  Victoria  Regina,  Mary,  and  Ann.  3id. 
Messrs.  Bsinbridge  and  Hewison,  with  Miss  Rosa,  Portia,  Sir  W.  Middleton,  No.  70  (Dod- 
well),  Prfaice  of  Wales,  Lady  Harnett  Meorai,  Blioibeth,  No.  8  (Dedwell),  Luly  Han. 
wood,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Sebastian,  and  Mary, 
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Twelve  Carnations.— 1st.  Mr.  £.  S.  DodweU,  of  Derby,  with  Sarah  P^JikB,  Rembmadt 
(Bayley),  Premier,  Firebrand,  Ariel,  Rachel  (Dodwell),  Loronao,  Lord  Ifilton,  Rachel, 
liord  Milton,  Poor  Tom,  and  Admiral  Cnizon.  2nd.  Mr.  Bayley,  Derby,  with  Lord  Ran. 
diflfe.  Premier,  Sarah  Payne,  Ariel,  Falconbridge,  Rabens  (BayleyV  Queen  Victoria, 
Rachel,  Admiral  Cnrzon,  Lord  Milton,  Firebrand,  and  Fiara*s  Ckrlaod.  Sid.  Mr.  IL 
Steward,  York,  with  Lureuio,  Lord  Ranelilfe,  President,  Harriet,  Sqniie  Trow,  Afriosna, 
Lord  RancUffe,  Splendid  (Hardman),  Admiral  Cunon,  Splendid  (Hardman),  Firebrand, 
and  Admirsl  Cunon.  4th.  Mr.  John  Edwards,  London,  with  Queen  Victoria,  Acca,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Tybalt,  Admiral  Cuizon,  Romeo,  Princess  Royal,  Tybalt,  Admiral 
Cunon,  Sqoire  MeyneU,  Sarah  Pisyne,  aad  Queen  Victoria.  5tb.  J.  J.  OokmaD, 
Esq.,  Norwich,  with  seedlmg.  Lord  Ranoliffis,  Pvemicr,  Music,  seedling,  WiUiais  IV., 
Lorenao,  Justice  Shallow,  Squire  Trow,  Firebrand,  and  Matthewsfa  Esther.  6th.  Mr. 
Burman,  of  Hull,  with  Prince  Albert,  Horss,  Mrs.  Pickering,  Admiral  Curzon,  Lady  Ely, 
Admiral  Cnizon,  Duncan,  Lovely  Ann,  Lord  Byron,  Firebrand,  Squira  Meynell,  and 
Lord  Milton. 
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Twelve  PimlMi.— lit.  Ifr.  R.  S.  Dodwell,  with  Dvke  of  Detontbire  (fiKjltj),  Regina 
(Murii^,  Prince  oi  Wales,  wedUDg,  Haidee,  Coimte«,  Yenui,  Prince  Arthur,  Roialind, 
Mn.  Norman,  Hn.  Barnard,  and  Bridesmaid.  2nd.  Mr.  John  Edwards,  with  Mn. 
Norman,  Prineeat  Boyal,  Alfred,  Prinoem  Royal,  Grace  Dariiog,  Jamet  II.,  Qaeen]  Yie- 
toria,  GoanteM,  Obriatabel,  Mn.  Barnard,  Qtm,  and  Queen  Victoria.  8rd.  Mr.  Baylej, 
with  Duke  of  DeroDsliire,  Regina,  Haidee,  GouBtem,  Venue,  Mn.  Bamaid,  Gem,  Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Deronshire,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Bridesmaid.  4tb. 
Mr.  Silbej,  of  Nottingham,  with  Gem,  Mn.  Barnard,  Alfred,  Ophelia,  Alfred,  Load 
Nelson,  Sophia,  Jenny  Lind,  Theodore,  Mrs.  Norman,  Prineeaa  Royal,  and  Lady  Alice 
Peel.  5th.  Mr.  H.  Steward,  with  Misa  Roaa,  Ganymede,  Eliabeth,  Miaa  Rosa,  EoehanU 
ress.  Princess  Royal,  Mrs.  Barnard,  JnUet,  Princess  Alice,  Mrs.  Norman,  and  Delicate. 
6th.  Mr.  Fisher,  Derby,  with  King  of  Purples,  Countess,  Mary,  lAdy  Harriet  Moore, 
aeedling,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Prince  of  Wales,  Isabella,  Venus,  Prince  Arthur,  Lord  Nelson, 
and  Bridesmaid. 

SINGLS  BLOOMS,  Iff  Ct  ASgBfl :  OPSN  TO  ALL. 
CARNATIONS. 

Pwpm  irtoMt. 

1  PNmier,  Mr.  S.  S.  Dedwell 

2  Ditto  ditto 
8  Ditto  ditto 

4  Ditto  ditto 

5  Ditto  ditto 
Sowiei  FlalktB* 

1  Commander-in-Chief,  Mr.  Stewtrd 

2  Queen  Vieteria^  Mr.  Dedwell 

3  Firebrand,  Mr.  Steward 

4  Firebrand,  Mr.  Dodwell 

6  FIrebraid,  Mr.  Bayley 
Rim  FUhm* 

1  Flom*s  GarltBd,  Mr.  Keynes 

2  Ditto  ditto 
8  Miipiifleent,  Mr.  Bayley 
4  Seedling,  No;  4,  ditto 
6  Rosetta,  Mr.  Keynes 

PICOTBIS. 

3  Haidee,  Mr.  Keynes 

4  Brideamaid,  ditto 

5  Ditto  ditto 
Rwifv-^dMd  Hott, 

1  Alice  Hoyle,  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Eaq. 

2  Venus,  Mr.  Bayley 

3  Lamia,  Mr.  Keynes 

4  Aiice»  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Eaq. 

6  Miss  Rosa,  Mr.  Bayley 
Ugki'tiged  Rom, 

1  Seedling,  Mr.  Dodwell 

2  Mrs.  Bamaid,  Mr.  Silbey 

3  Mrs.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bayley 
Mn.  Barnard,  Mr.  Silbey 
Miss  Rosa,  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son 

Martin's  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Keynes 
Malay  Chief,  Mr*  Burman 

3  Trip  to  York,  Mr.  John  Edwards 

4  Prince  Oroneau,    ditto 

5  Euphemia,  Mr.  Burman 


Scarid 
i  Admiral  Cnnon,  Mr.  Keynes 

3  Ditto  ditto 

8  Prinee  Albert,  Mr.  Silbey 

4  Rembrandt,  Miv  Bayley 
6  Admiral  Cunon,  ditto 

Crimmm  jRunmi. 
1  Owen  Glendower,  Mr.  Keynes 

9  Ditto  ditto 
»  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Bayley 

4  General  Monk,  Mr.  Keynes 
6  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Bayley 

Fmh  imd  PwnU  BiMainu* 

1  Sarah  PSyne,  Mr.  Bsyley 

2  SnnBh  Payne,  Messn.  Sehoield  h  Son 
8  S«ah  Payne,  Mr.  Bayley 

4  Uidy  of  die  Um,  Sohofield  and  Son 
b  Saiah  Payne,  Mr.  John  Edwards 


H0avf-edg«i  Bed. 

1  Mn.  Hoyle,  G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq. 

2  Ditto  ditto 
8  Theodore,  Mr.  Keynes 
4  Seedling  No.  10,  Mr.  Bayley 
6  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Silbey 

l^^edged  Bed. 

1  Gem,  Mr.  SUbey 

2  Gem,  Mr.  Bayley 

3  Mary,  Mr.  Fisher 

4  Mary,  Mr.  Steward 

5  Jenny  Lind,  Mr.  Silbey 
Hwvy-edged  Purple, 

1  Alfred,  Mr.  Keynes 

2  Duke  of  DoTonshire,  Mr.  Bayley 
8  Lord  NelioD,  Backhouse  and  Son. 

4  Alfred,  Mr.  Keynes 

5  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Bayley 
laffhi-ed^  Purple, 

1  Haidee,  Mr.  Keynes 

2  Ophelia        ditto 

Premier  Carnation. — ^Lord  Randiffb^  Mr.  H.  Steward. 

Premier  Picotee.— -Haidee,  Mr.  DodwelL 

Our  readen  will,  on  examination,  see  whatflowen  are  found  most  frequent  in  the  stands, 
&e.,  which,  in  general,  testifies  of  thdr  firit*rate  excellenee,  and  thus  constltutep  a  guide 
tepQidianig. 
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loiDg  pumu,  oe. 

Row-treM  mtut  bo  phntvd  dinetl]'.  PruDS  Ihe  apto-air  kind*  of  tbi  iardji  tiaa  now, 
uA  thi  Iimdenr  tort*  nezl  manlh.  PatdBDul  ud  tnminUl  pluM  in  tha  flomr-lwil  mij 
badiTided.  Plut  out  Hotlfhocki  mod  auT  oT  tha  bieoaitl  pluU.  Pink-boib:  ho  that 
tha  plinti  remiia  «uro.  C>n»tioiu  ud  PicoM* :  if  mildow  attHk  tbe  lotTat,  iprliikle 
with  •olphuT.  Mannm  ihould  be  laid  oTsr  tba  looti  of  Roasa,  mnoTJDg  a  few  ioeba*  of 
tha  toilli,  Blling  np  tba  hollow  with  wall-rotted  cow  or  hoUbad  diuig,  tad  ipriDkle  it  orct 
with  toil,  (d  ttttt  It  mar  not  irj. 

About  tho  middle  of  the  month,  if  tha  weatbar  be  diy,  plant  BannnealuHi  and  Ana. 
monea  fife  iDcbea  apart,  an  iueh  and  a  half  deep  from  the  erawa  lo  thoinrface;  and  if  tba 
•oil  be  dr;,  after  planting,  pre«  Iha  lurfaee  wltb  a  flat  board.  Ba  careful  ibat  Tulipi  ha 
fimlf  aacand  in  their  poaillou,  to  that  tbej  be  not  damaged  bj  wind.  A  imall  pro- 
tection agwnit  itrong  wind  iliDDld  be  pKiided  on  the  bed  aide  moat  eipoiad.  IliiaiCiiiii 
•bould  hare  a  limilar  protection.  And  tboae  plantt  which  are  to  ba  grown  in  po(a  fac 
Eibibitiona  muat  now  be  put  into  tha  blaomlng.poli  in  ritk  loam.  New  ii  the  time  to 
make  a  plan  of  the  Sower-garden,  paiterre,  JK.,  and  to  nuifc  neb  bed  with  the  Idad  of 
flowen  required,  ud  then  to  prepani  a  Mock  to  fiiniiih  iccoidin^j,  whetfaei  from  the 
MWtDg  of  wed  or  otberwlM,  aa  with  Vtrbenaa,  iSce.  Protect  tba  earl;  bndl  of  Tt«e  Peonj, 
fltc     Saw  aome  of  the  bard;  annual  aaadi  in  bozdera  for  earlj  bloom  in  dry  aitoatiena. 

iiT  TRB  roKaiNo  nwa  or  fbamb. 

Sow  leedi  of  tender  annualf,  u  Balnm,  Amatulhui,  Cockicamb,  Sec,  In  pot*,  and  tha 
half.hardj  klnda,  at  Attert,  Stocba,  ix.,  etliier  in  pota  or  upon  a  bed  orKll,  Ac 

Cutting!  of  Fucbdat,  Alonnaa,  Bigwort,  Calceolariaa,  Cupheaa,  SaliLu,  Heliotropo. 
Oaianiuma,  Lotot,  Bonrardial,  Anipllii,  Terbenaa,  Petnniaa,  and  lucb  lika  planU,  for 
the  open  bedi  In  lummer,  ibould  immadiaielr  be  ilruck,  or  the  pUnli  will  be  too  weak  to 
anawer  the  purpoH.  If  cutting!  wen  put  off  in  autumn,  Ihej  ihould  now  be  potted  aS 
■ingly  into  imall  pot) ;  any  long  one!  amongil  them  ibouId  ba  alopped  to  induce  lalenlf 
and  make  buihjr  planta. 

Dahlia  root!  ibould  be  immedlatelj  put  to  force  tlock,  and  aeed  be  town  in  pola. 
Lobeliii  be  patted  ilnglf,  lo  have  ihem  Tigoroni  bf  lamiDg-out  time.  Boiet  and  pott  of 
Mignonette  for  inCMtiion  (hotild  be  town.  Acbjmenei,  Oeanerlaa,  Gtoiiniia,  &c^  be  in- 
Indoeed,  to  promote  their  immediate  growth,  and  ai  loan  ai  Ibej'  have  puibed,  pot  Ihem, 
dngl;.  AmarjUii,  &c,  ba  excited  In  like  manner.  Pot  Tigtldla  paionia  and  T.  conchi. 
Bon  into  imall  poti.  Sow  leed  of  (ba  (^incae  Primroae,  ind  at  Hwn  ai  the  planli  an  fit 
lo  pot  olf  do  w  In  a  rich  compoit ;  keep  them  in  heat  for  a  ibort  time,  and  ne*eT  water 
tbem  o*n  bead.  Calceolariaf  be  eoconnged,  to  hate  tbem  large;  thoj,  at  well  ai  Cin*- 
raiiia,  ineceed  bait  when  gnwn  in  a  warm,  mobt,  alij  pit-frame,  kept  al  about  66°  of 
temperatun.  Fumigate  with  tobaceo,  to  ha^  the  planta  free  from  green  fij;  do  It  Immedi- 
ately one  li  Ken,  Fuehiiaa  nquired  for  uhibition  tbould  now  be  cut  in,  ao  ai  to  bavo 
tbem  a  good  ihape,  and  after  baring  puihed  a  little,  be  re-potted,  thinuing  awaj  all  unne- 
eaaiar;  ihoot*. 

IN  THE  QKBBNBOUIB,  *o, 

Pelaigoniuiin,  to  be  niperb  ipeelmena,  iboaid  be  re-potted  into  their  blooming  pota 
(read  the  leverai  Article!  on  their  eullute  in  pnnoui  volnmet} ;  tbaj  mnit  bare  a  fm 
circulation  of  air  nnund  tbe  plant) ;  il  give)  rigour  lo  the  ihoati  and  prepare*  them  for  a 
higher  tempeiatnn  afterward!  without  injnrj,  and  a  ilionger  bloom  ii  produced.    The  one 
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Mr  old  plants  betded  down  last  antomn,  will  liave  produoed  jonng  tbooU  now,  a  few 
inchet  long ;  thin  them.  In  order  to  have  a  auooesaion  of  bloom,  now  atop  the  aboota ; 
tbia  will  induce  the  prodnction  of  lateral  onea,  which  will  come  into  bloom  after  the  firat 
race  of  planta  have  ceaaed,  and  continue  to  a  late  period  of  the  aeaaon.  A  few  more 
planta  atopped  a  month  later,  will  supply  to  the  end  of  the  jear.  (See  vol  zvL  p.  \09,) 
The  snr&ce  aoil  in  all  pota  ahould  be  atirred  up ;  it  tends  to  health.  Epacria,  Correaa, 
Conmillaa,  Acaciaa,  Ciuerariaa,  and  other  plants,  will  now  be  coming  in  bloom ;  water  sel- 
dom aa  poasible,  but  when  given,  let  there  be  as  mnch  aa  will  moiateu  all  the  soil.  Ericas 
wiU  atill  be  inactive;  give  but  little  water.  If  any  mildew  appear,  dust  with  sulphur. 
Gamelliaa,  too,  ahould  occupy  an  airy  part,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  Mul  in  an  equally  mouUned  state,  using  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the 

house.  Give  weak  manure-water  alternate  with  the  other.  Alstrocmeriaa,  lilium  apeci- 
eeom,  and  others,  should  be  re-potted. 

IN  THE   8TOVB. 
Exotic  seeds  should  not  be  sown.— (See  Articles  in  former  volumes).     Specimen  plants 
for  exhibitions  will  require  re-potting,  pruning,  &c.     Ixoras  should  bo  elevated,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  glass,  in  order  to  set  their  bloom ;  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  times 
eoDvenient. 


BRIEF  BEMABKS. 


BuPBRB  Rhododendrons. — (A  Ten  Yean*  Subecriber.) — The  following  will  snit  well 
for  the  bed  you  mention. 

TkomptoniL — Will  grow  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  a  noble  kind  for  the  centre  of  the  bed. 
Flowers  larffe^  in  fine  heads,  of  a  rich  deep  blood  colour. 

Edgumrtha, — We  gave  a  plate  of  this  fine  kind  in  our  last  Number.  The  plant  is  of 
medium  size,  and  ita  very  large  flowers  are  atrikingly  handsome.     It  is  a  fine  acquisition. 

Fidgens. — A  dwarfish  bushy  plant,  blooming  freely,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  glossy 
crimson,  shining  as  if  vamiibed. 

Wi^ua — A  noble  plant,  having  very  lai^^e  leavea,  and  it  will  grow  ten  feet  high,  if 
neoesaary  to  have  it  so.  Flowers  produced  in  large  heads ;  they  are  large  too,  of  a  riek 
ydlowy  handsomely  spotted  with  red. 

Maddetui — ^resembles  Edgwcrikii  in  its  large  white  flowers,  tinged  with  rose.  It  will 
grow  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  a  bright  green. 

The  above  are  kinds  which  Dr.  Hooker  discovered  at  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  and 
lecently  introduced  into  England,  quite  hardjr^  and  may  be  procured  for  a  few  shillings 
each,  according  to  size. 

CSmmg^hamH, — Of  medium  size,  having  Urge  hcada  of  fine-sized  flowers,  white,  beauti- 
fiiUy  spotted  with  black. 

Awrenm  punctaium, — Of  medium  habit,  flowers  in  large  heads,  a  fine  primrose,  beauti- 
fully  spotted  with  red. 

Towardii. — Flowers  shaded  light  pink,  handsomely  spotted  with  crimson,  superb  form, 
and  in  large  heads. 

JaekBonii, — Bright  roie,  blotched  and  striped,  beautifully  spotted,  free  bloomer. 

AUxandrina, — Pure  white,  free  bloomer,  dwarf. 

Quem  Vieioria, — Dark  claret  and  purple,  fine  compact  heads  of  flowers.  Of  medium 
habit,  very  pretty. 

U»lfHdptien$u. — Light  peach  colour,  fine  heads,  and  superb  shapes,  dwarfish  plant ;  fine. 

Svgperbutimum  album, — Blush,  edged  with  pink,  and  beautifully  spotted. 

MaeuUUa  grandiflora, — Vigorous  pbmt,  flowers  in  large  heads,  dark  maroon,  finely 
mottled;  handsome. 

Pidwn, — White,  beautifully  spotted  and  marbled  in  the  throat.  Of  medium  habit, 
free  bloomer. 

ITifsomi.— Superb  rich  deep  scarlet,  numerously  spotted  with  brown. 

JUgifmm, — ^Bcaiutiful  blush,  compact  heads,  and  very  handsome. 

Vetwouu, — Large  flowers,  of  a  rich  blood-ied  colour ;  very  fine. 

OutUUum. — Delicate  blush,  beautifully  spotted  with  green  and  red  spots. 

Gnats. — Smoke  of  any  kind  will  drive  away  gnats ;  if  you  burn  brown  paper  in  a 
room  where  they  are,  they  will  settle,  and  seem  to  become  so  stupified  as  not  to  be  trou- 
blesome  again  for  some  hours. 


4d  BBTBF  BtMABKS. 

A  Visit  to  trs  Cipm  op  Good  Hopb  amd  Van  DnmN's  Lanh.  By  J.  B.— 
How  I  tfaottglitor  homo  •!  the  Oapo,  that  pandiie  of  flowen !  Though  tho  i&nt  hloom 
WM  ofer  on  my  umni,  jet  enough  wu  left  to  show  what  had  been,  nor  without  eeeiDg 
can  you  imigine  tho  proifusion.  There  are  aetuallj  no  weede.  Our  faTourlte  little  blue 
Lobeli«  !•  the  chickweed  of  the  place ;  the  dltehei  and  all  damp  plaees  are  filled  with 
Gape  liliee,  Heathi  of  all  tiolonrt,  the  Erka,  I  belieTO  coednea,  growing  ytrj  high,  Dfoa- 
mas,  GnMuUtt,  &c,  &&  I  law  a  great  deal  of  the  Gape ;  we  were  abote  a  fbrtnight  there^ 
and  traTolled  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  milet  into  the  interior.  With  the  general 
appearance  of  the  eountry  I  wai  dimppoiuted ;  there  are  no  treei.  The  lilTer  tree,  a 
Ptotea,  it  the  higheot  indigenous  plant  that  I  saw.  There  an  oaks  in  and  about  Gape 
Town,  Gonstantia,  WynelMrg,  ftc.,  and,  indeed,  wheierer  a  house  is  built,  a  fisw  trees  are 
planted  for  shade ;  but  the  country,  for  miles,  hss  nothing  higher  than  heath,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  sterUe-loolung,  But  i^  the  season  the  whole  free  is  eovei«dl 
with  flowers ;  and  such  a  free!  FiHicy  aersa  of  heaths,  of  all  colours,  interspersed  with 
Gladioles,  Iji^  Watsonias,  Babianaa,  Lschenaliaa,  3(c,  without  end,  all  growing  and 
flourishing  in  their  native  luxuriance.  Some  bunches  of  Mesemhryantbemums,  near  Sir 
Lowry  Gole's  pass,  were  actually  too  bright  to  look  at  I  llyed  in  one  constant  whirl  of 
delight,  that  ecstasy  in  wfaieh  we  behold  perfection.  I  could  not  see  &st  enough.  Host  of 
the  Iziss  were  out  of  bloom,  but  their  remains  were  like  patches  of  a  hay-field  in  seed* 
only  the  stems  closer  together.  Myrtle  hedges  were  eight  and  ten  feet  high ;  the  one  I 
saw  at  Sir  John  Herschell's  must  hay^  been  more,  and  ss  close  and  substantial  as  onr 
best  holly  hedges.  We  visited  IHUette^s  and  Bsron  Ludwig's  garden,  but  where  the  whole 
eountry  is  a  garden,  these  were  of  less  intsiest.  The  Melia  Apedaraeh,  with  ita  awset 
lilsc  blossoms,  is  a  beautiful  and  ornamental  tree,  which  I  did  not  see  wild.  We  Tisited 
the  Gonstantias  j  Great  Gonstantia  is  beautifnl,  the  soil  is  white,  and  looks  like  lime  and 
sand  intimately  miired.  I  thought  of  our  gardeners*  leoommendation  of  lime  mbbish  for 
▼ines, 

To  the  Gape,  Van  DieiQen*s  Lsnd  is  a  direst  oontiast.  This  is  a  eountry  of  hilla, 
fiingpd  to  the  very  top,  and  perhaps  abont  the  thiekest  tegetation  in  the  world.  All  is 
Ofeigieeo,  and  one  dense  mass  of  gloom.  At  first  sight  it  is  sombre  enough,  but,  like  a 
dark  beauty,  it  has  its  charms;  the  wood  is  ehiefly  **  gum"  (Eacalyptus),  growing  to  an 
immense  height,  and  throwing  its  long  wliite  arms  shout  in  a  wild  Salyator  style.  The 
young  ^  gnms*'  are  beautiful,  and  their  new  shoots  of  reddish  brown  lightening  into  a  paler 
hue,  and  deepening  into  myrtle  green,  with  the  light  new  shoots  of  the  **  wattle  **  ( Acada), 
giro  a  rich  beauty  of  colouring,  delightful  to  the  eye  of  a  painter.  Nature  here  must  be 
painted  to  the  life ;  there  is  nothing  to  soften. 

There  is  a  harshness  and  dryness  in  the  texture  of  vegetation  here  that  is  very  peeuliart 
even  their  kangaroo  grass  ( AnthisUria  Austfflis),  which  is  considered  so  nourishing,  is  hard 
and  hairy,  or  rather  wiry.  The  flowering  shrubs  are  extremely  pretty,  but  the  flowers  are 
very  small.  The  Epacris  impressa  is  in  great  quantities  everywhere,  but  Heaths  have  not 
as  yet  been  successfully  cultivated  here,  and  there  are  none  native.  The  soil  is  very  dry. 
But  cultivation  of  any  kind  is  only  creeping  in.  A  Horticultural  Society  has  been  formed 
at  Lannoeston,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  knowledge  and  emulation  may  thus  be  excited.  With 
scienoe  and  judgment  everything  and  anything  may  be  done  here :  wherever  English  trees 
are  planted  there  they  flourish,  but  they  are  few  and  &r  between.  The  Sweetbriar  is  now 
seen  in  the  woods,  and  grows  to  an  immense  siie.  The  quantity  of  flowers  and  fruit,  such 
as  they  are,  is  beyond  belief  but  there  sre  none  of  the  best  kinds.  Think  of  grafts  here 
bearing  the  first  year,  an  earnest  of  what  might  be.  I  succeeded  in  bringing  here  alive, 
but  in  bad  health,  the  lilies  of  the  Valley ;  four  leaves  are  green,  the  only  morsel  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

On  ▲  NBW  Whiblbarrow,  bv  Gaptain  F.  Wilson. — ^In  this  barrow  the  wheel  is 
placed  under,  and  is  sunk  into  the  bottom ;  so  that  the  weight  rests  on  the  wheel  and  not 
on  the  hsnd,  and  there  is  less  oscillation.  By  melms  of  this  barrow  it  was  sUted  that 
twice  the  usual  weight  can  be  wheeled. 

RuBLLiA  CXLIATA. — I  am  particularly  partial  to  thb  plant  when  in  bloom ;  its  profusion 
of  large  light-blue  and  black  flowers,  standing  erect,  like  the  Spring  Gentian,  are  exceedingly 
attractive,  especially  so  in  contrast  with  ito  small  Heath.like  folisge.  When  properly 
grown,  it  forms  a  neat  bush.  I  saw  one  at  the  Ghiswick  Horticultural  Show,  three  years 
ago,  that  was  about  half  a  yard  high,  and  two  feet  across,  in  robust  health  and  profuse 
hloom.  Since  that  time  I  have  purchased  several  small  plants,  but  cannot  succeed  to 
grow  them  well.  I  should  be  obliged  by  any  reader  giving  me„  as  soon  as  possible, 
instruetions  how  to  treat  it  successfully.— Am  aroint  AdMIRBA. 


2  ^tt<inv  attutjitf^fvitim. '  ithtMm/ 


BLLMSTRairilQIRilS.     . 

1.  LINUM  GRANDIPLORUM.— 2.  CALCEOLARIA  ALBA. 
This  vety  brilUaDt-flowered  Linuh  is  a  native  of  Algeria,  and  was 
originally  discovered  near  Mosacura,  growing  in  heavy  land,  by  the 
French  ijatanist,  Besfontaincs,  who  culled  it  Linmn  p niche rrima,  and  it 
first  bloomed  ia  France  at  the  Parts  Jardiii  dea  Plantes,  in  the  summer 
of  1848.  In  coDsequeace  of  mismanagemeat,  it  appears  that  the  first 
plaata  failed  to  proauce  seed ;  but  from  a  second  importation  of  seed 
plants  were  raised,  which  hove  produced  a  somewbat  lil>eral  supply  of 
seeds.  DesfontMueB  stated,  that  in  its  native  aituatlon  "it  threw  up 
chuttn  (several  from  the  same  root)  of  erect,  or  bending  stems,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  producing  n  profusion  of  flowers,  borne  in 
loose  panicles." 

Hitherto  it  has  heeu  cultivated  as  an  annual,  but,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  perennial,  similar  to  the  commoji  perennial  flat ;  but  aa  it  would 
require  in  EngSaud  to  be  protected  in  wiuter,  it  will  of  course  be  more 
readily  cultivated  as  a  hardy  annual  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  other  parts  as  a  half-hardy,  pricking  out  the  plants  na  is 
done  with  the  Phlox  Drummondii,  &c.,  or  potting  three  or  four  in  a 
sixty-sised  pot,  and  turning  them  out  with  entire  balls  into  the  open 
bed  or  border  in  April. 

During  the  two  or  three  years'  experience  with  the  plant  in  France 
a  suitable  mode  of  treatment  has  been  ascertained,  and  M.  Ysabeau 
records  in  the  Revue  Horlieole  the  results  of  his  experience,  and  states, 
"Tbia  pretty  annual  was  figured  in  the  Renue  Horticale  of  November, 
1848.     The  plant  bears  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  remain  long  w 
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bloom ;  it  is  consequently  one  which  is  greatly  to  be  recommended. 
Since  the  ahove  date  it  has  been  lost  in  most  gardens,  and  now  is  only 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  amateurs.  5f  essrs.  Courtois,  Gerard, 
and  Vilmorin  imagine  that  they  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the  cRs- 
appearance.  It  was  generally  believed  that  it  should  be  cultivated  in 
pure  peat'ioil,  or  at  least  in  peat  mixed  with  a  little  vegetable  mould, 
or  common  warden  earth.  This  soil  appears  to  be  too  unsubstantial 
for  a  plant  which,  like  other  Limims,  requires  much  vegetable  nourish* 
ment ;  and  this  nourishment  not  being  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
plant  did  not  ripen  its  seeds,  and  eventually  perished.  Messrs.  Courtois, 
Gerard,  and  Vilmorin  made  the  experiment  of  pricking  some  plants 
into  the  open  ground,  in  a  border  of  light,  but  tolerably  rich  soil, 
containing  much  more  nourishment  than  peat-earth,  either  pure  or 
mixed.  This  experiment  succeeded  perfectly.  Although  sown  and 
pricked  out  somewhat  late,  the  plants  are  at  the  present  time  (August 
2nd)  covered  with  flowers,  having  well-formed  ovaries  full  of  seeds,  the 
perfect  ripening  of  which  does  not  appear  doubtful,  judging  from  the 
good  state  of  the  plants.  It  is  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  Linum 
grandiflorum  failed  from  the  excess  of  precautions  tnken  to  ensure  its 
success ;  if  the  plant  had  been  treated  the  same  as  other  hardy  annuals 
which  are  sown  in  beds  ot  under  glass,  and  pricked  out  into  the 
borders,  it  would  have  perpetuated  itself  without  difficulty.'' 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  sell  this  plant  under 'the  name 
Linum  splendidissimum,  VilL  We  deem  it  necessary  to  add,  that 
there  is  one  or  more  of  blue-flowered  varieties  sold  under  the  name  of 
grandiflorum^  and  in  order  to  distinguish  the  one  we  now  figure,  some 
of  the  seedsmen  have  put  the  additional  name  of  rubrum,  and  designate 
it  L.  grandiflarum-rubrum.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  plants  that 
has  been  introduced  of  late  year8,^and  ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden. 
And  it  will,  we  suppose,  also  prove  to  be  an  ornamental  plant  for 
decorating  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer. 

2.  Calcbolaria  ALBA. — This  very  charming  Calceolaria  Is  a  native 
of  Chili,  which  was  first  discovered  and  noticed  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
It  is  what  is  termed  a  shrubby  species,  growing  about  half  a  yard 
high,  very  branching  and  bushy.  Its  numerous  narrow  leaves,  of  a  rich 
green,  are  exceedingly  neat,  and  give  the  plant  a  compact,  but  elegant 
appearance.  Its  numerous  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers  contrast 
prettily  with  its  rich  green  foliage,  and  render  it  very  attractive.  It 
grows  very  freely,  and  young  plants  raised  early  in  summer,  and 
becoming  hard  wooded  before  winter,  are  easily  preserved  if  kept  in  n 
cool  and  dry  pit-frame  or  greenhouse.  It  flourishes  when  grown 
in  pots,  and  it  appears  very  likely  to  succeed  well  grown  in  the  open 
flower-bed  in  summer ;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  charming  bedding  plant.  \Vc 
have  not  yet  tried  it  in  this  way,  but  intend  to  do  so  the  coming  season. 
It  would  make  a  charming  contrast  with  the  7ieio  yellow- flowered,  which 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  possess,  and  was  noticed  by  us  in  the 
February  Number ;  both  kinds  merit  a  place  iu  every  greenhouse  or 
flower  ^rden. 

Mr.  Lobb  discovered  the  plant,  too,  during  his  travels  in  Chili,  and 
sent  some  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 
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Amomum  Daniellii. — Belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  Gingers 
(Zingiberacese).  It  is  a  native  of  the  Grold  Coast  and  Slave  Coast  of 
Western  Africa. .  With  us  it  requires  the  heat  of  a  moist  stove.  The 
stems  grow  about  two  and  a  naif  feet  high ;  leaves,  oblong  lance- 
shaped^  nine  inches  long.  The  short  flower  scape  rises  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stem,  close  to  its  side,  and  is  sheathed  with  large,  red,  boat- 
shaped  scales,  from  within  which  appear  in  succession  from  three  to 
five  flowers,  large,  and  richly  coloured.  The  outer  eepaU,  fine  red  ; 
the  spreading  labellum,  whitish,  tinged  with  rose  and  yellow.  Each 
(gaping)  blossom  four  inches  across.  Figured  in  Botanical  Magazine, 
4764. 

GoLDFXJSsiA  GLOMERATA  SPECIOSA  (Sjnonjmc,  UuetUa glomcrata)^ 
— A  native  of  Silhet,  requiring  to  be  grown  in  the  stove.  It  is  an 
erect,  strong,  branched  plant,  growing  about  half  a  yard  high.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  an  inch  long  and  nearly  half  an  inch  through ; 
between  cylinder  and  funnel-shaped.  The  front  of  the  blossom  (Limb) 
is  five  parted,  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  of  a  rich  deep  purple  colour. 
It  blooms  very  freely  and  very  showy  in  the  autumn  months.  Figured 
in  BoL  Mag,,  4767» 

Warrea  avADRATA.— The  Fragrakt. — ^A  rare  and  handsome 
flowered  stove  Orchideous  plant,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Central  America, 
Dr.  Lindley  notices  its  affinity  with  Warrea  discolor,  both  in  habit  and 
form,  but  the  flowers  of  Jr.  quadrata.  Sir  W.  J*.  Hooker  states,  are 
'^  larger  and  more  fleshy,  with  no  purple  but  in  the  centre  and  upper 
half  of  the  lip.  It  is  essentially  known  by  the  appendix  at  the  base 
of  the  lip  beine  nearly  square,  about  three-toothed  m  front,  and  deeply 
furrowed ;  whilst  that  of  W.  discolor  is  uniformly  digitate  in  all  spe* 
cimens  I  have  seen."  The  flower  scapes  are  erect,  not  rising  so  high 
as  the  leaves,  but  about  six  inches,  each  bearing  a  large;,  drooping, 
sweet-scented  flower.  Sepals  white,  or  pale-greenish  straw  colour] 
petals,  same  colour ;  Up,  very  large,  white  with  a  broad  purple  margin 
and  a  few  purple  streaks  at  the  centre.  Each  blossom  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  across  ;  very  pretty.     Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.,  4766. 

Cjssus  DISCOLOR. — ^Wc  have  noticed  in  former  Numbers  this  most 
lovely  twining  plant,  but  having  seen  it  in  bloom  induces  us  again  to 
introduce  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  when  trained  horizontally  in  a 
stove  where  it  is  brought  close  to  view,  no  other  plant  that  we  know  is 
equal  to  it  for  beauty.  The  leaves  are  long  heart-shaped  }  each  when 
full  sized  is  about  five  inches  long,  the  upper  side  of  a  bright  velvety* 
green,  mottled  and  marbled  with  a  silvery^white  ,*  and  the  underside  of 
a  rich  red-purple.  The  branches  are  of  a  coraUred  colour ;  the  whole 
producing  a  most  striking  contrast  and  yery  handsome  a|»pearaQec. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  small  cymous  heads,  at  the  joints  where 
the  leaves  are,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  to  the  leaf-stalk. 
Each  head  of  blossoms  is  about  an  inch  across,  and  contains  about  a 
dozen  very  small  four-lobed,  fleshy  flowers,  of  a  pide  yellow  colour*  The 
plant  is  admirably  adapted  for  training  round  a  Qttmber  of  sticks  or 
wire  frame ;  thus  coiled  it  soon  covers  the  support  and  becomes  very 
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attractive.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  greenhouse  during  summer,  and  in 
A  warm  dwelling-room  window  all  the  year.  Every  admirer  of  a  pretty 
plant  ought  to  possess  the  Cissfit  tUscolor,  Figured  in  Bot.  Mag., 
4763. 

Cheilanthub  FARIN08A  (Syuonymc,  Pieris  argenttdj.-^k  very 
handsome  Fern,  a  native  of  Arahia,  Abyssinia^  and  the  Indian  moun- 
tains in  general.  It  flourishes  in  a  pot  in  a  temperate  greenhouse. 
The  leaves  are  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  pinnate,  and  the  lower  pair 
are  bipinnatifid,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  the  underside  whitCy  beau- 
tifully powdery.  It  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  worth  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse  or  Wardian-ease  in  a  dwelling  room.  Figured  in  Bot,  Mag*^ 
4765. 

SpiRiBA  CALLOS8A  (Syuouymc,  Sfiiraa  Foriuneii). — It  was  first 
introduced  from  China  into  England,  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  and  subse- 
quently by  Mr.  Fortune.  It  is  a  hardy  shrub,  somewhat  like  Spiraea 
bella,  but  the  terminal  branching  cymous-heads  of  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  last-named  species.  They  are  of  a  deep  ruby- 
purple  colour,  and  being  produced  in  profusion  are  very  ornamental. 
Each  head  of  bloom  is  six  to  eight  inches  across.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  shrubbery.     Figured  in  Flore  des  Serves,  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte. 

Rose,  Gloirb  de  Dijon.— A  superb  new  tea- scented  Rose, 
which  obtained  first  prizes  (golden  medals)  at  the  Grand  Exhibi- 
tions at  Dijon  in  1852,  and  Paris  in  1853.  The  judges  at  Dijon  gave 
it  the  name  it  now  bears.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant,  blooms  pro- 
fusely, and  each  flower  is  about  five  to  six  inches  across,  full  double, 
and  of  a  transparent  yellow,  tinged  at  the  edges  with  a  salmon  colour, 
and  the  underside  of  the  petals  is  salmon  coloured.  It  is  most  deli- 
ciously'fragrant,  and  the  torm  of  first-rate  excellence,  much  like  the 
flowers  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  We  suppose  Mr.  Van  Houtte 
will  be  able  to  supply  plants  this  season. 

Petunia  striata  formosissima. — This  is  a  moat  heautifid  variety. 
Each  blossom  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half  across,  and  of  fine  form. 
The  ground  is  white,  and  sometimes  the  blossom  is  marbled,  whilst 
others  are  sprinkled  over  or  neatly  striped '^lih  rose  or  carmine,  and  the 
throat  having  a  tinse  of  blue,  handsomely  streaked.  It  merits  a  place 
in  every  flower  garden  or  greenhouse.  Mr.  Van  Houtte  has  plants  for 
sale  at  a  very  reasonable  price ;  and  also  offers  thirty-two  other  new 
and  very  superior  varieties,  thirteen  of  which  are  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  various  beautiful  markinss  of  their  colours,  and  the  others  are 
celebrated  for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers. 

Rose  Gloire  ob  Parthenay. — The  shoots  of  this  fine  rose  are 
deep  green,  and  the  spines  are  red,  which  produce  a  pretty  contrast. 
The  form  of  the  flowers  is  like  those  of  the  well-known  and  much- 
admired  Rose  du  Roi,  The  colour  is  a  dehcate  blush  centre  passing  to 
a  rich  liyely  rose  colour  to  the  margin  of  the  petals.  The  underside 
of  the  petals  is  nearly  white.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  from  seed  saved 
from  the  very  handsome  one.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  produced  in 
the  garden  of  M.  Alisart,  of  Parthenay,  in  France.  It  is  of  first-rate 
form  and  excellence,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  offered  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Van  Houtte  and  other  continental  nurserymen. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BY   MR    J.  SHBPPARD,    FOREMAN   IN   THR    GARDRNS   OP    THR    MARQUIS  OF   BATH, 

AT   LONGLKAT,    NRAR    WAKMINSTKR. 

I  need  scarcely  advance  anything  in  favour  of  this  beautiful  autumn- 
flowering  plant,  as  I  feel  confident  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  it  will  not  easily  relinquish  their  culture ; 
and  those  not  already  possessed  of  a  collection,  will  find  this  nn 
excellent  time  to  make  their  purchase  ;  for  what  can  be  a  more  salutary 
employment  than  cultivating  the  beautiful  and  bounteous  eifts  of  our 
Creator?  It  is  apt  to  lead  a  contemplative  mind,  in  the  language  of 
Shakspere,  to 

*^  Find  (oDgnct  ia  trees,  books  in  tbe  niDiiinj^  brooks, 
SermoDS  in  stones,  tnd  good  in  cverj  thing/* 

We  are  principally  indebted  to  our  brethren  on  the  Continent  for  the 
many  improvements  made ;  likewise  to  our  principal  nurserymen  for 
bringing  them  before  us.  Could  we  but  get  them  to  seed  in  this 
country,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  a  more  numerous  variety,  and 
very  Ukely  possessing  what  in  England  are  considered  perfection  in 
form.  Their  culture  it  so  simple,  that  those  of  the  humblest  preten- 
sions may  indulge  in  it ;  a  common  garden  frame  being  all  that  is  requi- 
site, in  the  way  of  glass,  providing  it  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  head- 
room. 

The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  about  the  first  week  in  April ;  they 
may  be  either  inserted  in  catting- pans  or  thumb-pots.  Preference 
should,  however,  be  given  to  the  latter  mode,  as  they  receive  no  check 
after  re-potting.  They  should  be  partially  filled  with  a  nice  rich  mould, 
adding  a  litte  coarse  sand  on  the  surface,  slightly  damp  them,  and 
insert  a  cuttine  in  each  pot,  plunging  them  in  a  nice  bottom  heat, 
keeping  dose  till  fairly  rooted ;  after  which  give  air  gradually  till  they 
become  a  little  hardened.  They  may  then  receive  a  shift  into  pots 
known  as  large  sixties ;  and  if  convenience  will  admit,  they  may  again 
receive  tbe  benefit  of  a  slight  bottom  heat ;  if  not,  keep  them  dose  for 
a  few  days,  after  which  give  air  on  all  favourable  opportuuities.  As 
soon  as  they  have  taken  well  hold  of  the  soil,  stop  them  to  within  a 
few  joints  of  the  bottom ;  this  will  be  found  to  keep  them  bushy ;  shift 
them  on  as  they  become  rooted  into  forty-eight  sized  pots,  using  three 
parts  of  a  good  strong  fibrous  loam,  three  parts  to  one  part  of  well 
decomposed  cow  manure  and  a  little  sand.  After  potting,  let  them  be 
plnnged  nearly  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  either  in  coal  ashes  or  in  the  open 
ground,  duly  attending  to  them  with  water ;  for  if  onee  permitted  to 
become  dry^  their  leAves  will  turn  yellow  (for  want  of  this  necessary  atten- 
tion how  oilen  do  we  sec  plants  with  long  naked  stems?)  and  eventually 
fall  off.  They  must  be  shifted  again,  as  soon  as  well  rooted,  into 
thirty-twos,  or  if  wanted  large^  twenty-fours,  using  the  same  kind  of 
compost;  and  if  the  large  flowered  varieties  are  grown,  larger  pots 
must  be  used.  Let  them  be  again  plunged,  after  which  little  more 
will  renuiin  to]  be  done,  beyond  supplying  them  with  manure^water 
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twice  weekly,  and  clear  water  as  they  require  it.    Neatly  stake  them 
out,  to  preyent  their  being  broken. 

Very  large  planta  may  be  obtained  by  planting  them  out -early  in  the 
open  ground,  and  taking  them  up  after  tetting  their  flower  buds.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  this  operation,  otherwise  they  will  flag.  Dull 
showery  weather  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  this :  pot  in  a  good 
rich  soil,  and  place  them  in  the  shade  of  a  north  aspected  wall ;  and  if 
not  showery,  frequently  syringe  them.  I  have  grown  the  large- 
flowered  varieties  in  this  way  without  losing  a  leaf,  and  they  were 
admired  by  all  who  saw  them.  If  wanted  for  decorative  purposes,  in 
small  pots,  I  recommend  the  Pompons  (or  Minimas),  propagated  as 
late  as  August.  They  will  form  little  sems  for  the  drawing-room ;  and 
if  a  few  pots  of  Mignonette  are  added,  it  will  impart  to  the  whole  a 
charming  fragrance,  at  once  exhilarating  and  delightful. 

The  following  descriptive  list  of  kinds  comprises  what  will  give  a 
striking  variety,  as  well  as  containing  most  of  the  beai  out. 

Pompon^.— -Drine-Drine,  fine  soft  yellow;  Bijou  de  Horticultural 
creamy  white ;  Atropos,  crimson ;  Atala,  fine  rose ;  La  Fiaoc6e,  white ; 
La  Lapajou,  deep  yellow  centre,  edged  with  red ;  Sacramenta,  orange- 
yellow;  Lais,  crimson-purple;  Graziella,  rosy-blush;  Madame  Jules 
de  Gory,  white  shaded  with  yellow;  Perfecta,  lilac;  Adonis,  rosy* 
purple.  Large-flowered  varieties, — ^Temple  de  Solomon^  fine  yellow; 
Madame  Poggi,  crimson-chesnut ;  Nancy  de  Sennet,  white ;  Queen  of 
England,  blush-white,  fine ;  Princess  Maria,  rosy-lilao ;  Annie,  canary- 
yellow  ;  Pio  Nono,  mixed  red  or  scarlet ;  Dupont  de  TEure,  carmine 
orange;  Jenny  Lind,  rosy-buff;  Duke,  blush;  Gampestrcmi,  plum- 
coloured  ;  Gluok,  golden«yelloWj  fine. 


PLANTS  ADAPTED  FOR  FORCING,  WITH  REMARKS 

ON  THEIR  CULTURE. 

HY  VR.  JAM8S   MAVOR,  OARDBNER   TO   S.   tISTBR,   B8q.,   CASSIA   LODQS,  OVER 

CHESHIRE. 

FoaciNe  in  general  is  a  very  important  yet  interesting  branoh  of  our 
professicm ;  without  this  artificial  method  flowers  in  winter  would  be 
scarce  indeed.  Attention  to  the  following  rules  generally  gains  suoeeaa. 
Fir$tf  that  planta  intended  for  forcing  should  be  subject  to  a  pctparaftory 
system,  depending  upon  the  character  and  re<|iiirements  of  the  plant : 
eecondfy,  that  they  be  introduced  into  heat  ao  higher  than  is  necessary 
for  the  gradual  aereloinBent  of  the  flowers,  &€. :  and  last,  but  aot 
leasty  is  attention  to  watering,  which  should  be  assiduously  attended  to, 
as  many  plants  snfier-  exceedingly  from  injudicious  i^plicatioas  of 
water. 

Scarlet  Gkranivms  being  generally  admired,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  with  them.  PropofoHon  is  easy,  consequently  we  shall 
pass  oTer  it  to  the  time  of  planting  out  in  spring.    A  certain  number 
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of  the  strongest  plants  are  selected  and  re-potted  into  No.  8  pots,  the 
compost  being  eaual  portions  of  sand,  leafnuould*  and  Uxky  loam. 
They  are  then  plunged  into  some  optn  bed  or  border,  where  they 
remain  until  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  are  taken  up 
for  a  final  potting.  The  roots  will  be  found  perfectly  matted,  which  is 
the  object  we  aim  at  in  confining  them  to  pots  through  the  summer ; 
the  size  of  pot  for  this  last  shift  must  entirely  depend  on  ctrcumstances, 
as  the  snace  allowed  them,  &c.  The  ball  must  by  no  means  be  broken 
during  tne  operation  of  potting,  as  it  would  counteract  the  effects  of  our 
preparatory  system.  The  plants  being  potted  they  are  put  into  some 
cool  firame  or  pit  for  seyeral  days  and  shaded  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  then  transferred  to  the  house  in  which  it  is  intended  they  will 
remain  over  winter.  Attention  to  air,  watering*  &c«  ar^  all  that  is  now 
wanting  to  ensure  a  profusion  of  their  beautifulflowers. 

Gai«C£olariab  (oedders)* — Doubts  have  been  and  still  are  enter- 
tained, as  to  the  practicabihty  of  flowering  these  in  winter^  but  such 
as  exist  must  ultimately  be  removed.  These,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
require  pr^aring  in  summer ;  indeed  the  treatment  tiiroughout  is  the 
same,  with  the  ezeeption  that  these  are  kept  a  little  cooler  and  supplied 
more  abundantly  with  water.  Green-fly  are  particularly  fond  of  exer- 
cising their  destructive  and  devastating  powers  on  these  plants,  but 
daily  watering  mterhead  will  not  only  prevent  them  making  their 
appearance,  but  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants  altogether*  They 
sbooid  be  kept  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  as  they  are  apt  to  get 
long  legged,  long  jointed,  &o.  With  these,  as  with  the  last,  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  extremities  of  the  shoots^  for  on  these 
we  depend  for  the  principal  part  of  the  flowers.  Amongst  the  best  as 
foreerf  are,  Amplexicaulis,  Kentish  Hero,  and  Floribunda,  but  nearly 
all  will  flower  well  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  them  in  summer. 

Heliotropivms. — These  are  great  favourites  at  all  times  of  the 
season,  but  particularly  in  winter^  being  in  point  of  colour  so  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  majority  of  our  winter  flowering  plants.  In  bouijuets  they 
are  almost  indispensable :  they  will  continue  fresh  and  beautiful  a  con- 
siderable lengtli  of  time  after  their  natural  support  is  withdrawn. 
Their  almost  universally  admired  perfume  is  sufficient  to  secure  them  a 
place  in  every  plant  structure. 

The  summer  treatment  differs  a  little  from  the  foregoing  ones.  In 
spring,  outtmga  are  inserted  in  compost  of  sand  and  leaf-mould,  round 
the  edges  of  pots ;  and  when  rooted  they  are  potted  in  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  though  allowed  to  move  on,  by  being  re* 
potted  occasionaliy,  they  are  pimhed  rather  uverely,  to  produce  plenty 
of  short*jointed  shoots*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  August  this  pinch* 
ing  IB  entirely  given  over,  and  they  are  re-potted  to  remain  over  winter ; 
the  CMUpost  being  the  same  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  sand. 

By  the  time  they  are  introduced  into  heat,  which  may  be  in  October, 
the  plants  will  have  made  a  considerable  amount  of  new  ahoots,  all  of 
which,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  should  be  retahied.  When  the  plants 
show  flower,  liquid  manure  shonld  be  given  copiously. 

(TV)  he  continued,) 
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MIGNONETTE  CULTURE— BLOOMING  SPECIMEN 

PLANTS. 

UY   J.    P.    FRY,    OF  ROCHESTER. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  article  in  the  last  month's  Number  of 
the  Fiorieultural  Cabinet  on  the  culture  of  the  Mignonette  plant,  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  every  lady  gardener,  as  this 
charming  plant  may  be  justly  termed  the  ladies'  delight.  I  think, 
however,  Mr.  Mayor  might  have  gone  somewhat  farther,  and  informed 
us  a  little  about  the  nature  of  this  plant,  where  it  originally  came  from, 
the  number  of  varieties,  and  if  an  annual  or  perennial,  &c.  As  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  plant,  a  few  more 
hints  as  to  its  treatment  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

We  find  that  the  Mignonette  plant  is  a  weed  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
it  was  taken  to  France  about  the  year  1 740,  and  there  given  its  present 
name — Utile  darling.  In  1742  it  found  its  way  to  Windsor,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  very  general  in  this  country.  There  are,  it  is  stated, 
as  many  as  twelve  varieties,  though  all  of  that  number  are  not  known 
to  us. 

My  mode  of  cultivating  these  plants  in  pots,  as  specimens,  is  as 
follows,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  treatment 
recommended  by  Mr.  Mayor.  In  the  month  of  June  take  up  as  many 
plants  from  the  garden  as  yon  require ;  let  these  be  short  and  stubby, 
and  not  longer  than  two  inches  ;  pot  them  singly  into  4-inch  pots,  and 
shade  for  a  few  days.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  be  in  the  fiiU  mm  at 
any  time  during  the  summer,  but  place  them  out  of  doors  under  a 
%hady  wall  or  hedge.  They  will  only  require  an  occasional  watering, 
and  stopping  of  the  shoots,  till  the  month  of  August.  In  August  shift 
them  into  6- inch  pots,  and  shade  as  before ;  and  should  the  shoots  be 
very  thick,  peg  them  down  and  out  from  each  other.  They  will  thus 
go  with  but  little  water  and  frequent  stopping  till  the  month  of  October^ 
at  which  time  they  may  be  potted  into  their  blooming  pots,  the  size 
I  use  being  8*inch  ones.  Still  exercise  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  in 
December  you  will  find  you  have  short^jointed  and  nicely  grown  plants. 
The  soil  I  find  to  be  most  suited  for  them  is  loam,  peat,  and  a  little 
dung  from  an  old  hot*bed,  well  mixed,  but  not  sifled.  They  require  a 
generous  drainage  and  very  little  water.  Keep  the  plants  out  of  doors 
till  November,  weather  permitting,  theu  place  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible. 

By  the  mode  of  treatment  above  described  I  have,  at  the  present 
time,  plants  of  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  mass  of  bloom  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  as  nice  little  specimen  plants  as  ever  were 
taken  to  an  exhibition,  and  in  pots  amply  large  enough  for  any  strong 
lady  to  move  about. 

Mr.  Mayor  informs  us,  that  it  is  only  a  summer  plant,  but  for  my 
part  I  think  he  will  find  it  is  not  an  annual  but  a  perennial^  and  can  be 
grown  as  many  years  as  required  witli  proper  care  and  attention. 

As  eeed  time  has  once  more  arrived  I  shall  feel  glad  if,  in  the  above 
hints,  I  have  sown  only  one  seed  to  advantage. 
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BY   MiU  JOHN  CHARLTON,   LONGLSAT  GARDBN8,   NBAB   WARMINSTBR. 

The  name  of  this  handsome  and  much-admired  genus  is  derived 
from  meaembria,  mid-day,  and  anthemon,  a  flower;  mid- day  flower  or 
noon  flower,  because  the  flowers  of  most  of  the  species'  close  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  and  expand  in  broad  sunshine. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty- four  species  have  been  discovered  ;  most 
of  them  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  a  few,  however,  are 
from  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand.  Thunberg  informs  us,  that  the 
bushmen  in  Cafl^raria  and  other  parts  of  the  Cape  often  build  their 
temporary  huts  with  bushes  of  Mesembryanthemum,  in  which  they 
live  as  long  as  their  food  lasts.  They  have  a  species  called  the 
M,  edule,  of  which  they  eat  the  fruits,  which  they  call  "  Hottentots' 
Figs."  He  mentions  another  species,  of  which  he  says,  "  Kon  was  a 
name  given  by  the  Hottentots  to  a  shrub  that  grew  here,  viz.,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum Emarcidum,  which  was  famous  all  over  the  country.  The 
Hottentots  come  far  and  near  to  fetch  this  shrub,  vnth  the  root,  leaves, 
and  all,  which  they  beat  together,  and  afterwards  twist  them  up  like 
pig-tail  tobacco  ;  after  which  they  let  the  mass  ferment,  and  keep  it  by 
them  for  chewing,  especially  when  they  are  thirsty..  If  it  be  chewed 
immediately  after  fermentation  it  intoxicates.  The  word  Kon  signifies 
a  quid;  the  colonists  call  it  canna-root.  The  Hottentots  hawk  it  about, 
and  exchange  it  for  cattle  and  other  commodities.  Some  of  them 
smoke  it  also."  Thunberg  also  speaks  of  anoth((r  species,  of  which 
"  the  fruit  was  sometimes  brought  to  town  as  a  rarity,  and  was  called 
Rosa  de  Jericho.  When  it  is  put  into  water  it  gradually  opens  all  its 
seed-vessels,  and  exactly  resemoles  a  sun ;  and  when  it  becomes  dry 
again,  it  contracts  itself,  and  closes  by  degrees.*' 

This  charming  family  of  plants  not  only  comprises  some  that  are 
useful  for  native  purposes,  but  a  vast  number  that  are  exceedingly 
beauti/kl  and  intereatinff  as  ornaments  for  the  greenhouses  and  flower- 
gardens  of  our  own  country ;  and  it  would  be  both  pleasing  and 
instructive  to  give  the  descriptive  particulars  of  the  whole.  That  I  must 
leave  for  another  month's  Magazine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  kinds  is  the  Mesembryanthemum  crys- 
tallinum,  the  lee  plants  or  Diamond-fig  Marygold,  which  is  so  much 
admired  for  its  ice-like  covering;  the  leaves,  stems,  and  buds,  are 
apparently  crusted  over  with  silvery  ice.  From  its  glittering  surface  it 
is  by  some  called  the  "Spangled  Beau."  This  species  comes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  and  is  more  general  in  our  gardens  than  any 
other  kind ;  it  certainly  is  entitled  to  such  introduction. 

M.  variabUe  is  another  handsome  species.  It  changes  the  colours  of 
its  flowers ;  on  first  opening  they  are  an  orange-saffron  colour,  then 
yellow,  which  fades  to  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  a  red  mid-rib  ; 
lastly  becomes  a  fleshy- white,  and  red  tinged  outside. 

M,  versicolor  is  rosy-red  in  the  morning,  pale  silvery  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  rosy-red  again  in  the  evening. 

Many  of  the  most  showy  are  especially  ornamental  and  showy  for 
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the  flower-garden.  Just  fancy  a  bed  of  tbem  being  actually  too  bright 
to  look  upon  (see  page  48  of  last  month's  Kagasiney  where  their 
brilliancy  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  mentioned.)  They  are 
admirably  adapted  for  bedding,  baskets,  vases,  and  rockwork. 

The  plants  are  very  easy  of  cultiyation,  and  although  they  will  not 
withstand  severe  frost,  they  can  be  preserved  through  winter  with  very 
little  trouble. 

Cultivation.  —  The  best  time  to  increase  them  is  autumn,  when 
cuttings  should  be  taken,  and  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  either  of  which  places  they  will  readily  root.  After  pushing 
roots,  thev  must  immediately  be  potted  sinffly^  into  sixty-sixed  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or  upon  the  ena-shelves  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  have  but  sparingly  of  water,  as  during  this  season  of  repose  much 
water  would  destroy  them. 

Early  in  March  they  must  be  re-potted,  in  a  soil  composed  of  fresh 
loam,  a  little  leaf- mould,  and  a  small  portion  of  sand  ;  after  which  they 
must  be  kept  dote  for  a  few  days,  and  their  growth  duly  promoted 
there  till  the  last  week  in  April  or  the  first  week  in  liliiy  (as  the 
mildness  or  otherwise  of  the  season  dictate),  when  they  may  be  planted 
(out  of  pots)  in  as  tunny  a  situation  as  possible.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
bed  of  compost  laid  upon  a  bottom  of  large  pieces  of  broken  stones  or 
bricks,  in  ord^  to  keep  the  soil  well  drained,  and  which  will  conse- 
quently be  much  warmer  for  the  roots,  and  in  proportion  promote  the 
blooming  of  the  plants.  After  they  are  thus  planted  out,  a  few  hoops 
should  be  placed  over  the  bed,  upon  which  to  spread  a  covering,  such 
as  a  mat  or  canvass,  to  protect  them  during  ni^ht  in  case  of  frost 
occurring,  as  of  late  years  the  seasons  have  been  Ute  and  the  weather 
precarious;  and  a  few  short  sticks  should  be  pricked  among  the 
branches,  or  be  pegged  down,  to  secure  them  from  being  injured  by 
wind. 

Till  the  plants  root  afresh  into  the  soil  of  the  bed|  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  let  them  have  a  Uttle  water  upon  the  old  ball  of 
soil,  and  afterwards  as  the  dryness  or  otherwise  of  tne  sun^mer  render 
necessary.  Similar  attention  as  to  compost,  drainage,  and  protection 
from  casual  frost  in  spring,  is  requisite  with  those  plants  grown  in 
vases,  or  upon  rock-work,  where  they  are  especially  interesting  and 
beautiful.  In  any  situation,  when  in  full  display  of  bloom,  they  present 
a  fine  appearance ;  the  rich  and  varied  brilliancy  of  colours,  coupled 
with  the  almost  solid  mass  of  flowers,  renders  it  gay  indeed,  and  will 
amply  compensate  the  cultivator  for  any  attention  oestowed,  4  &w 
plants  of  the  most  showy  blooming,  in  order  to  propagate  from,  may 
be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost  by  those  persons  who  have  not  a  stock  at 
present,  or  to  plant  out  as  fd^Qve  described  diimg  the  aj^piroiwhiiig 
summer. 
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AbTHovGH  there  is  a  scale  giren  with  ^e  accompanying  design,  a 
deviation  may  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  proprietor, 
by  enlarging  the  clumps  in  proportion  to  the  ground  given  for  the 
purpose.  Should  the  design  be  laid  down  on  gravel,  the  scale  given 
nay  sij^ce ;  but  if  on  a  lawn,  an  enlargement  of  the  dumps  may  take 
place;  and  if  endosed  with  a  sfarubl^ry,  embellishments  of  various 
kinds  may  be  introduced  in  the  interior,  which  may  also  take  place, 
should  the  design  be  laid  down  on  gravel. 
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THE  RENOVATION  OF  GRASS  LAWNS,  &c. 

BY   MR.  PBTBR  MAKf'.NZIK,  OP   WX8T   PLKAN,  NORTH   BRITAIN. 

**  The  Spring,  tlie  new,  the  startliog  spring  Appears, 
The  youthful  season  of  reviving  years  ; 
The  trees  grow  fruitful  with  descending  nins, 
And,  drost  in  differing  greens,  adorn  the  plains. 
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But  the  dark  green  colour  of  the  grass  in  flower-gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  is  sometimes  long  a-ooming,  although  it  has  a  pleasing  eiFect 
and  adds  greatlj  to  the  beautj  of  the  pleasure-ground  and  flower- 
garden. 

This  often  happens  when  the  grass  on  lawns  becomes  weak  and  thin 
by  means  of  frequent  cutting,  and  little  nourishment  imparted  to  the 
soil ;  the  consequence  is,  that  mosses  take  the  place  of  the  grass,  and 
unless  something  is  done  to  arrest  their  progress,  they  will  soon  over<- 
power  those  plants  that  were  intended  to  have  a  permanent  place  in  the 
meadow  or  lawn.  An  American  writer  remarks,  that  mosses  on  mea- 
dows, like  yermiu  on  cattle,  are  a  consequence  rather  than  an  evU ;  they 
indicate  a  deficiency  of  stamina,  health,  or  condition,  in  the  field  or 
animal,  rather  than  induce  it  themselves.  But  where  either  exist,  they 
show  something  radically  deficient,  which  must  first  be  remedied  before 
any  useful  result  can  follow.  A  cultivator  may  as  well  leave  his  money 
with  ''  sharpers,"  or  his  manure  heap  under  a  spout,  as  his  meadows 
in  moss,  or  his  cattle  covered  with  vermin.  All  are  spendthrifts  toge- 
ther, and  if  left  to  themselves  will,  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  soon  con- 
sume his  evidences  of  previous  plenty^  and  show  no  equivalent  in 
return.  But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  mosses  in  meadows  or 
lawns  ?  Let  us  first  see  how  they  get  there.  The  surest  way  to  get 
rich  is  first  to  know  how  you  get  poor.  Mosses  are  generally  the 
result  of  a  feeble  growth  of  the  grass  on  a  moist  surface.  The  mois- 
ture of  the  land  is  not  of  itself  objectionable,  but  decidedly  the 
reverse ;  but  when  the  profitable  occupants  of  the  soil  fail,  or  become 
thin  or  meagre,  the  profitless  are  ever  ready  to  come  in  and  supplv 
their  places.  This  is  the  case  with  mosses  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  culti- 
vated plants  have  declined  that  these  have  gathered  strength.  Various 
plans  nave  been  used  to  destroy  moss  on  lawns.  Sowing  strong  quick 
lime  over  them  when  recently  mown,  or  after  short  cropping  by  animals, 
is  attended  with  decided  advantage.  Ouano,  when  mixed  with  mould, 
and  sown  broadcast,  is  exceedingly  useful ;  and  so,  too,  are  compost 
heaps  of  various  kinds ;  these  help  to  destroy  the  mosses  by  invigorat- 
ing the  grasses.  Properly  draining,  and  especially  thoroughly  under- 
draining  the  lands,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  modes  of  removins 
mosses  and  worthless  aquatic  plants.  By  carrying  oflT  all  surplus,  and 
particularly  stagnant  waters,  the  atmosphere  and  heat  penetrate  the 
soil  and  induce  a  vigorous  healtliv  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants,  and 
thereby  withdraw  so  much  of  the  space  and  food  which  otherwise 
would  be  monopolized  by  the  intruders.  Another  simple  and  sure 
method  for  improving  the  growth  of  grass  on  lawns  is  the  fbllowing  !** 
During  the  summer  season  well  decayed  peat  may  be  dried  by  exposure 
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to  the  sun ;  when  the  moisture  is  well  evaporated  steep  the  peat  in 
urine,  or  drainings  from  the  dunghill,  and  when  the  lawn  is  mown  for 
the  last  time  for  the  season,  the  peat  may  be  finally  broken  and  spread 
upon  the  lawn ;  and  if  it  is  afterwards  raked  and  rolled,  it  will  be  all 
the  better.  Such  a  dressing  will  improve  the  grasses  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  spring  they  will  grow  more  vigorously  than  if 
more  materials  had  been  employed.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  have 
lawns  sown  with  proper  kinds  of  grasses.  The  following  table  from 
"  Lawson's  Treatise  on  the  Cultivated  Grasses,*'  &c.,  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  are  about  to  make  improvements  in  flower-gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds.  It  shows  at  a  glance  tlie  kinds  and  quantities  of 
grass  seeds  required  for  sowing;  the  imperial  were  for  fine  lawns, 
bowling-greens,  &c.,  kept  constantly  under  the  scythe. 
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The  following  remarks  are  added.  In  cases  where  primary  expense 
is  deemed  secondary  to  ultimate  effect,  two  pounds  of  the  evergreen 
wood-meadow  grass  may  be  added  to  each  of  the  above  columns  ;  and 
where  the  ground  is  shaded  by  trees,  both  Poa  nemoralU  and  that 
variety  should  be  substituted  for  similar  quantities  of  the  two  Fescues, 
such  quantities  being  dependent  on  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  shade. 
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In  walks,  bowling-greens,  &c.,  which  are  wished  to  be  kept  as  dry 
possible,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  Trifolium  repens 
should  be  sparingly  introduced ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  mow  the 
grass  by  machine,  instead  of  the  common  scythe,  greater  proportions 
of  the  hard  and  fine-leaved  Fescues  may  be  sown. 

"  Whon  Damon  loAly  trod  tlic  shaTen  lawo, 
Damoo,  a  youth,  from  city  cares  withdrawn, 
Long  was  the  pleasing  walk  he  wanderM  through  ; 
A  cover'd  harbour  closed  the  distant  view ; 
There  rests  the  youth,  and  while  the  feathcrM  throng 
Raise  their  wild  music,  tlms  contrives  a  song." 

Qis  song  was  of  health,  and  began  with 
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**•  Here,  wifUd  o'er  by  mild  Etetlftn  air, 
Tboa  eounUy  goddeti»  berateoua  Heilth  repMr ; 
Here  let  mj  breut  Uiroogh  qoiVrisg  trees  inhale 
Thy  rosy  blcMingi  with  the  morning  gale ; 
What  are  the  fields,  or  flowers,  or  all  I  sec, — 
Ah  I  tasteless  all,  if  not  enjoyed  with  thee." 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

The  Fall  of  the  Leaf.— The  two  most  interesting  periods  to  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  associating  some  agreeable  sentiment  with  the 
phases  of  nature,  occur  when  the  trees  are  putting  forth  their  tender 
leaves  and  flowers  in  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  when  they  are 
assuming  the  variegated  hues  that  precede  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Hence 
the  spring  and  the  autumn  have  always  been  regarded  as  pre-eminently 
the  two  poetical  seasons — ^the  one  emblematizing  the  period  of  youth, 
the  other  that  of  old  age.  But  to  the  eye  of  the  painter  as  well  as  the 
poet  do  these  two  seasons  offer  the  greatest  attractions.  In  the  spring, 
while  the  leaves  are  bursting  from  their  hibemacles,  and  unfolding 
their  plaited  forms,  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  tints,  which  are 
constantly  changing  with  the  progress  of  their  development.  In  au- 
tumn, during  a  space  of  about  two  weeks,  they  pass  through  another 
succession  of  hues ;  and  this  change,  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
has  given  rise  to  many  pleasing  sentiments,  which  have  been  woven 
into  the  poetry  of  all  nations.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  regard  those 
objects  as  the  most  picturesque  which  have  the  least  positive  beauty : 
but  landscape  painters,  actuated  by  a  different  opinion,  hav^*,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  a  picturesque  charm  to  the  scenes  they  pourtray,  most 
frequently  chosen  the  autumn  for  their  representations,  and  given  to 
their  trees  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  declining  year. 

If  we  would  learn  the  full  comparative  value  of  trees,  as  ornamental 
objects,  it  is  necessary  to  study  them  under  thp  different  aspects  they 
assume  during  each  of  the  four  seasons.  They  should  be  ooserved  in 
May  and  June,  when  they  are  putting  forth  their  leaves  and  blossoms ; 
in  July  and  August,  when  they  have  completed  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  their  foliage ;  in  October,  when  they  are  hung  with  fruits,  and 
are  assuming  the  tints  that  precede  their  decay ;  and  lastly,  in  Decem- 
ber and  later,  when  they  appear  in  their  denuded  state,  and  have  lost 
all  their  beauty,  except  that  of  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  their 
branches.  Under  each  of  these  aspects,  they  are  a  study  which  cannot 
fail  to  reward  the  observer,  by  sdOfording  him  many  new  ideas,  which 
will  assist  him  in  comprehending  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  vegetable 
forms  and  colours. 

The  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  commences,  in  general,  about  the 
20th  of  September,  and  varymg  with  the  character  of  the  weather, 
continues  until  near  the  third  week  in  November.  It  occupies  a  space 
of  about  two  months,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
includes  the  time  between  the  20th  of  September  and  the  middle  of 
the  next  month,  when  the  maple,  the  elm^  the  hornbeam,  the  bickory, 
the  beech,  and  the  chestnut,  are  in  their  full  splendour.     During  this 
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period  the  jeHow,  orange,  and  scarlet  faoes  predominate  in  the  tints  of 
the  foliage.  The  second  period  occupies  a  space  of  abotrt  two  weeks 
from  the  end  of  the  first,  when  the  oaks  have  fnlly  ripened  their  tints, 
and  many  of  the  trees  just  named  hare  become  leafless.  This  period 
is  remarkable  for  a  predominance  of  red,  crimson,  and  pnrple  hues  in 
the  colour  of  the  fohage ;  and  it  lasts  imtil  about  the  7th  or  10th  of 
Norember.  The  third  period  commences  with  a  succession  of  severe 
frosts,  that  destroy  all  the  remaining  tints  of  the  forest,  and  change 
them  into  one  uniform  and  monotonous  brown.  This  period  may  be 
said  to  terminate  with  the  early  snows  of  winter,  and  is  remarkable,  in 
some  years,  for  a  series  of  warm  days  which  hare  been  called  the 
Indian  summer. 

All  those  who  are  accustomed  to  note  Uie  successive  changes  in  the 
face  of  Nature,  must  have  observed  that  the  diiferent  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs  lose  their  leaTCS  at  different  dates  in  the  autumn,  some 
being  entirely  denuded,  while  others  hardly  exhibit  any  change  in  their 
foliage.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  some  species  preserve  their 
verdure  until  their  leaves  drop  to  the  ground ;  among  which  we  may 
class  a  great  proportion  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  Others  roll  up 
their  leaves  into  a  crisp  before  their  fall,  like  the  most  of  the  herbace- 
ous plants,  without  materially  changing  their  colour  except  by  fading. 
Such  are  the  ash,  the  locust,  and  the  shellbark  hickory.  The  leaves 
of  a  third  class,  without  wilting  or  withering,  change  from  green  to 
some  brilliant  colour,  and  make  their  beauty  the  harbinger  of  their 
decay. 

Those  trees  in  general  that  exhibit  the  earliest  and  brightest  tints, 
are  the  first  to  lose  their  leaves.  This  is  observable  especially  in  the 
maples,  whose  tints  of  yellow,  orange,  red,  crimson,  and  purple,  are 
conspicuous,  while  the  leaves  of  most  other  species  are  still  green.  No 
sooner  have  other  trees,  for  the  most  part,  assumed  their  autumnal 
hues,  than  the  maples  have  already  become  leafless.  While  the  latter 
are  still  wearing  their  gayest  robes  we  may  observe  the  hues  of  yellow, 
orange,  and  brown  of  tne  common  American  elms.  The  tints  of  the 
elm  are  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  various  as  those  of  the  maple.  They 
consist  only  of  a  few  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  which  partake  of 
that  want  of  brilliancy  that  characterizes  the  verdure  of  the  same  tree. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  these  trees  are  thus  gleaming  with 
gold,  the  English  elm  still  retains  the  greenness  of  its  foliage  almost  as 
pure  as  in  summer.  The  same  difference  may  be  observed  between  the 
greater  part  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  America  and  those  of  England 
and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  habit  of  European  trees  has  led  many  persons  to  prefer  them, 
for  ornamental  purposes,  to  their  kindred  American  species.  A  few 
additional  weeks  of  verdure  in  the  foliage  of  our  trees,  though  it  would 
not  retard  the  approaching  cold,  would  be  a  prolongation  of  one  of  the 
pleasant  advantages  of  summer.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  if  the  American  trees  do  not  continue  in  leaf  so  long  as  those  of 
Europe,  they  greatly  exceed  them  in  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their 
autumnal  hues.  The  cause  of  the  superior  beauty  of  our  autumn  hues, 
is  undoubtedly  the  ^eater  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  greater 
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proportion  of  clear  and  dry  weather,  causing  the  leaves  to  arrive  sooner 
to  maturity  and  old  age.  Should  we,  therefore,  substitute  foreign  trees 
with  their  prolonged  verdure,  for  our  indigenous  trees,  with  their  early 
fading  leaf,  we  should  have  autumn  without  its  present  charms.  Nature, 
in  the  fall,  would  then  resemble  an  old  man  without  those  silvery  hairs, 
which  are  the  crowning  ornament  of  his  years. 

Among  our  trees  the  maples  exhibit  the  greatest  variety  in  their 
tints.  Of  different  individualB  of  the  same  species,  even  when  growing, 
side  by  side,  in  the  same  situation,  not  unfrequently  some  will  have 
foliage  of  a  bright  yellow,  others  of  vermilion,  some  of  scarlet  and  crim- 
son, while  others  soil  retain  their  summer  verdure.  In  this  respect  the 
maples  differ  from  other  trees,  of  which  individuals  of  the  same  species 
seldom  greatly  differ  in  their  tints.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  lose  their  foliage,  these  trees  are  the  principal 
charm  of  our  woods  during  the  first  autumnal  period.  The  elm  suc- 
ceeds the  maple  in  the  ripeness  of  its  hues  and  the  fall  of  its  leaves. 
The  American  poplars  lose  tlieir  leaves  about  the  same  time :  but  their 
tints,  though  more  brilliant  than  those  of  the  elm,  are  confined  to  the 
lighter  shades  of  yellow.  The  birch,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,  and  the 
hickory,  all  of  which  are  clad,  with  more  or  less  brilliancy,  in  yellows, 
succeed  the  poplar.  Similar  hues  predominate  in  the  lime,  the  larch, 
the  cherry,  and  the  wych-hazel. 

But  there  are  several  species  in  which  the  different  shades  of  red  and 
purple  prevail.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  swamp  hornbeam, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  illuminated  trees  in  our  woods.  In 
the  shade  its  leaves  are  of  a  bright  orange  ;  but  when  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  vary  from  vermilion  to  scarlet,  seldom,  I 
believe,  approaching  to  purple.  Like  other  brightly-tinted  foliage,  that 
of  the  hornbeam  falls  early  in  the  season,  seldom  remaining  above  a 
week  in  its  fiill  splendour.  While  the  yellow  tints  predominate  in  the 
trees,  the  reds  and  crimsons  predominate  in  the  shrubbery.  Conspicu- 
ous among  these  are  all  the  species  of  the  blueberry  and  whortleoerry 
tribe,  that  yield  a  fairy-like  splendour  to  our  wild  upland  pastures. 
Equally  beautiful  and  more  brilliant  are  the  leaves  of  the  common 
creeper,  that  often  covers  whole  trees  in  our  woods,  mingling  its  pure 
scarlet  with  the  different  colours  of  the  tree  that  supports  it.  The 
most  of  the  sumachs  exhibit  a  predominance  of  purple  in  the  hues  of 
their  foliage,  mixed  with  their  original  verdure.  The  viburnums  and 
cornels  are  likewise  variously  shaded  with  purple  and  crimson. — 
— Hovey^s  Magazine  of  Horticulture, — (To  he  continued.) 

Collodion,  its  Utility  in  the  Process  of  Striking  Cuttings 
OF  Plants. — It  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  and  other  cultivators  of 
plants,  that  in  the  process  of  striking  cuttings  of  most  plants  it  is 
essential  to  success  to  prevent  an  undue  admission  of  moisture  or  air 
to  a  cutting  through  the  medium  of  its  cut  base ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  various  methods  have  been  tried  to  seal  up  the  base  with  bees' - 
wax,  glue,  gutta  percha,  &c. ;  but  these  materials  soon  dissolve,  and  a 
space  is  left,  which,  before  being  dissolved  the  plaster  occupied,  and 
thus  the  cutting  was  in  a  worse  position  than  if  it  had  been  inserted 
without  such  application.    A  short  time  back  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
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thought  that  if  coflodion  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  hasc 
of  a  cutting,  the  desired  ohject  would  be  realised,  and  thus  render  the 
much  more  certain  success  of  cuttings  striking  root ;  for  as  collodion 
is  adhesive,  impenetrable  by  water,  and  impervious  to  air,  it  would  not 
only  endure,  but  otherwise  answer  the  desired  purposes.  He  there- 
fore made  experiments  with  it,  and  states  in  a  paper  of  particulars, 
recently  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  **  That  immediately  upon  the 
cutting  being  severed  from  the  parent  stem,  the  collodion  was  applied 
to  the  wound,  and  then  left  a  few  seconds  to  dry,  after  which  the 
cuttings  were  inserted  in  a  pot  in  the  usual  manner." 

In  order  more  effectually  to  test  the  value  of  the  process,  duplicates 
of  all  the  kinds  of  cuttings  under  experiment  were  at  the  same  time 
similarly  inserted,  but  without  the  collodion  being  applied  to  them. 
Also  experiments  were  tried  in  two  different  ways,  viz.,  one  batch  of 
cuttings  being  placed  on  a  hot-bed,  and  another  batch  inserted  in  the 
open  ground,  without  having  a  covering  of  glass.  It  was  late  in 
summer  when  these  experiments  were  made ;  but  double  the  number  of 
cuttings  struck  root  under  the  new  me f hod  of  treatment  to  what  rooted 
by  the  old  process,  being  without  collodion.  By  the  wound  of  the 
cutting  being  fhus  sealed,  it  is  preserved  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
excess  of  moisture,  air,  &c.,  until  roots  protrude  through  the  collodion. 
It  is  thought  likely  to  be  of  equal  utility  in  the  process  of  grafting, 
budding,  &c.,  of  fruit  and  other  trees  or  plants,  as  Camellias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c.  The  effect  of  collodion  with  cut  specimens  of  flowers 
was  tried,  and  two  branches,  as  nearly  alike  as  could  be,  were  obtained ; 
to  one  the  collodion  was  applied.  Both  specimens  were  placed  in  vases 
"filled  with  water ;  those  to  which  the  collodion  was  applied  faded  in 
thirty-six  hours,  and  many  died  in  three  days,  whilst  those  without 
collodion  remained  at  the  end  of  three  days  fresh  and  healthy. 

We  intend  to  give  additional  particulars  relative  to  this  subject  in 
our  next  Number.  The  result  of  the  experiments  with  the  cuttings 
experimented  with  was  as  follows,  as  given  m  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 

First  Batch.— AW  of  which  were  placed  on  a  hot-bed  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  examined  on  the  1st  of  October: 

Stove  Pi.ant8. 


Number  of 
Cuttings 

with  Collo. 

dion 

applied. 

Name  of  Plant. 

Number  of 

Cuttings 

which  took 

Root. 

Number  of 

Cuttings     Number  of 
without  the     Cuttings 
Application  which  took 

of  Collo-    1      Root. 

'  dion. 

1 

1 

Ixora  coccinea 

1 
1 
S 
3 
0 
2 
7 
2 
2 
2 

1                   0 

* 
1 

Tacsonia  miniata 

J                    1 

3 

Franciscea  Honeana 

3                    0 

3 

Franciscea  Pohliana 

S                   0 

2 
2 

Gloxinia  Maria  Van  Houtte    . . 
Bcffonia  incamata*  ••••• 

2                   1 
2                   1 

8 

Achimenet  nateni  ■■>•..«...•• 

8                   6 

2 

Hova  bella. 

2         1           1 

2 

Rondeletia  sncciosa 

2                    1 

2 

Allamanda  neriifolia 

2                    1 

o 
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Greenhouse  Plants. 


Number  of  i 
Cuttings 

with  Collo- 
dion 
applied. 


Name  of  Plant 


I  Number  of 
Number  of  i    cuttings    |  Number  of 

Cuttings    without  the     Cuttinc^s 
which  took  i  Application'  which  took 


Root. 


of  Collo. 
dion. 


6 
S 
6 
6 
1 
I 
2 
1 
1 


Boronia  serrulata 

Polygala  Dalmaisiana 

„        grandiflora 

Verbena  luoa 

Chorozeroa  cordata , . . 

Epacris  pallida 

Leschenaultia  formosa 

Swainsonia  astragalifolia 

*f  galegifolia 

Abelia  nipestris 

Plectranthus  concolor  picta,  • . . 


5 
1 
3 
6 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 


■|* 


Root 


6 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

Second  Batch. — Planted  in  the  open  ground  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
and  examined  on  the  Ist  of  October : 

Hardy  Plants. 


Number  of 
Cuttings 

with  Collo- 
dion 
applied. 


12 
12 
18 
12 
6 

12 


Name  of  Plant 


Garrya  elliptica 

Erica  vagans 

Bupleumm  longifoliam  . . . 

Laurua  foetens 

Rose,  SouTenir  de  la  Malroaisou 
Taxus   baccata,  golden 
leafed  variety 


{ 


} 


Number  of 

Cuttings 

which  took 

Root 


5 
7 
6 

10 

4 

8 


Number  of 

Cuttings 

without  the 

Application 

of  Colio- 

dion. 


12 
12 
18 
12 
6 

12 


Number  of 

Cuttings 

which  took 

Root 


1 
4 
0 
7 
8 


Total  Num- 

Total Num. 

ber  of 

Number  of 

ber  of 

Number  of 

Cuttings  to 

Cuttings 

Cuttings  with- 

Cuttings 

which  Collo- 

which took 

out  the 

which  took. 

dion  was 

Root 

Application  of 

Root 

applied. 

Collodion. 

First  batch    

59 

46 

59 

23 

Second  batch    .... 

72 

40 

72 

19 

Collodion  is  made  of  pun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether.  It  becomes  a 
clear  solution,  and  may  be  purchased  in  bottles  at  sixpence  per  ounce, 
which  in  quantity  is  about  two  large  table  spoonfulls,  and  would  be 
sufficient  for  application  to  an  immense  number  of  cuttings.  The  cut 
end  of  the  cutting  being  dipped  in^  say  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  ^rill 
have,  on  its  heinz  drawn  out,  a  dear,  thin,  adhesive  skin  or  covering 
to  that  extent,  which  will  be  a  perfect  safeguard* 
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Trbb  Carnatioks. — ^The  vast  improvements  which  hatu  been  made 
in  the  {frodnetien  of  hybrlc}  plants,  during  the  Uiat  twenty  years^  in  the 
Dahlia,  Pelargonium,  Calceolaria,   Petm:iia,  Verbena,  kc.,  have  been 
generally  displayed,  as  our  Exhibitions  amply  testify ;  but  the  most 
extraordinary,  l' think,  has  been  effected  with  the  Tree  Camati&ns. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  we  had  only  two^kmds,  a  self«-oolonred  crimson-red, 
and  one  with  a  flesh-coloulred  ground  striped  with  crimson.     Now  we 
hare  an  immense  number  of  varieties,  selfa,  stripes,  blotched,  edged, 
and  marbled  with  nearly  idi  eolours  ;  and  not  only  are  they  handsome, 
but  many  of  them  highly  fragrant.     They  are,  t00|  very  ea^  of  culti- 
vation, and  may  be  had  in  bloom  the  entire  year,     I  possess  forty-four 
varieties,  and  find  them  to  flourish  admirably  in  the  following  compost « 
— Equal  parts  of  a  yellowish  fresh  turfy  loam,  well  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  hand,  and  kept  rough  ;  and  well  rotten  leaf-mould  and  old  dryish  cow* 
dung,  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver-sand  and  bits  of  charooal  and  br<^en 
pot ;  these,  well  incorporated   together,  and  having  a  free  drainage. 
Those  ffroum  in  pots  do  well  in  it.     Last  spring,  however,  I  turned  out 
a  quantity  into  an  open  border,  in  front  of  a  low  brick  wall,  of  good 
loam,  and  mixed  it  with  the  above-named  manure ;  the  plants  were 
trained  to  the  wall,  which  had  a  south-west  aspect,  and  they  bloomed 
most  beamifully  from  May  to  the  end  of  November,  when  I  had  them 
taken  up  carefully  and  potted ;  and  they  have  continued  to  bloom 
during  the  winter  in  my  (rather  warm)  greenhouse.     They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  cutting  through 
close  under  a  joint,  dressing  off  a  few  of  the  lowest  leaves,  and  insert- 
ing them  in  a  pot  well  drained,  upon  which  is  placed  good  compost, 
and  about  three  inches  of  silver-sand  above  it,  in  which  the  cuttings  are 
inserted.     If  they  have  a  Uttle  bottom  heat,  it  contributes  to  an  early 
striking  of  roots,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  a  beU-glass  over ;  but, 
in  either  case,  shade  from  mid-dinr  sun.     Cuttings  wul  strike  freely 
during  spring  or  summer ;  but  March  and  April  is  the  best  period. 
The  plants  grow  quickly,  so  that  you  may  have  them  any  height  you 
please ;  but  to  ke^  them  bushy,  the  leads  must  be  duly  stopped,  and 
then  vigorous  low  plants  will  be  obtained.      All  are  free  bloomers, 
beautiful  and  ornamental ;  and  as  they  may  be  grown  successfully  in  a 
greenhouse  pit-frame,  or  even  dweUing-room  window,  every  lover  of 
flowers  ought  to  have  some  of  them. — Dianthus. 

OuLTURB  OF  THB  Chin ESB  Prtmrobb.-^I  geBcrallv  sow  my  seeds 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  or  a  little  earlier,  in  shallow  pans,  in 
light  sandy  soil,  without  any  manure.  They  are  sown  thinly,  and 
pressed  down  on  the  surface,  so  as  just  to  be  covered  with  the  soil. 
After  a  gentle  watering,  the  pans  containing  the  seed  are  removed  to  a 
hotbed,  where  they  remain  until  the  young  plants  are  about  an  inch  in 
height.  At  this  stage,  they  are  pticked  out  into  the  same  soit  of 
pans,  an  inch  apart,  adding  this  time  one- third  leaf-mould  to  the  soil. 
The  plants  are  put  into  the  hotbed  agsin,  mitil  they  have  attained  the 
height  of  two  inches,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pans,  and  ahifled 
into  flve-inch  pots,  that  have  been  well  drained.  The  compost  for 
this  and  their  final  shift  consists  of  equal  quantities  of  cow  dung,  two 
years  old,  leaf-mould,  peat  earth,  and  sandy  soil.    After  potting,  die 
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plants  are  remoTed  into  a  cold  frame»  with  An  eastern  aspect.    The 

lights  are  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  and  the  plants  are  shaded  from  the 

mid-day  sun  until  thej  commence  growing.     Air  is  then  admitted, 

i^raduallj  at  firsts  but  as  soon  as  I  perceive  the  plants  to  be  fairly  in 

a  pushing  state,  I  ventilate  freely.     The  sashes  are,  however,  always 

put  on  when  it  rains,  for  nothing *is  so  injurious  to  primulas  as  water 

overhead,  at  any  stage  of  their  growth.     As  they  begin  to  fill  their 

pots  with  roots,  I  gave  them  liquid  manure  once  a  week,  made  from 

pigeon's  dung.      I  permit  the  first   flower  stem  to  rise,   but  only 

for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the  nifsrits  of  the  flower.     As  80<m  as 

that  is  decided,  the  good  flowers  are  picked  out,  and  when  the  pots  are 

filled  with  roots,  the  plants  are  finally  shifted  into  eight  or  twelve-inch 

pots,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  at  the  former  shifting, 

and  with  the  same  situation  and  aspect.     They  remain  in  the  cold  frame 

until  the  middle  of  October.     After  that,  they  are  brought  into  their 

winter  quarters,  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse.     As  soon  as  the  plants 

have  stopped  growing,  I  withhold  the  dung  water,  as  a  continuance  of 

it  would  be  likely  to  destroy  them  in  the  winter  months, — J.  H. — 

Gardener's  Chronicle, 

Calceolarias. — The  Show  Class  I  find  to  flourish  quite  extraor- 
dinary, when  growing  in  the  following  compost,  &c.  I  have  a  liberal 
drainage  of  crocks,  upon  which  I  place  a  little  rough  moss,  then  fill  up 
with  the  compost,  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  a  year  old  turfy^ 
loamt  well  broken  by  the  hand,  well  decayed  leaf-mould,  and  old  rotten 
pulverized  cow-dung  (hot-bed  dung  will  do  if  this  is  not  provided),  and 
a  sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal  and  silver  sand.  In  potting,  I  place 
them  rather  low  in  the  pot  to  admit  of  an  addition  of  fresh  compost, 
as  many  roots  often  afterwards  push  from  the  bottom  part  of  the 
main  stem,  and  greatly  contribute  to  vigour.  The  plants  require  a 
Uberal  share  of  syringing  over-head,  as  well  as  under  the  foliage ;  but 
when  in  bloom,  the  flowers  are  avoided,  and  the  plants  require  shading 
from  ten  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  When  blooming  is 
over,  I  cut  the  bloom  branches  off  close  to  the  foliage,  and  plunge  the 
pots  up  to  the  rim  in  fine-sifted  coal-ashes  in  a  border  where  there  is 
shade  from  sun,  but  a  freedom  of  air,  and  fill  up  with  rotten  leaf-mould, 
so  that  the  stalks  of  the  lower  shoots  of  the  plants  are  partly  in  the 
soil.  They  soon  throw  out  roots,  and  when  sufficient,  I  have  them  potted 
off  sin^y,  and  put  under  a  close  hand-glass  in  a  shady  place ;  if  now 
exposed  to  a  current  of  wind  it  would  be  likely  to  destroy  them.  I 
shift  any  vigorous  ones  into  a  size  larger  in  Octooer,  when  I  take  all  in 
to  preserve  thiffugh  winter,  for  if  kept  in  too  small  pots,  it  often  causes 
the  plants  to  run  into  bloom  prematurely.  During  winter  I  keep  them 
in  a  cool,  but  quite  dry,  pit  frame,  rather  near  to  the  glass,  and  give 
all  air  possible,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  frost. 

Seedlings, — I  sow  the  last  week  in  July,  pot  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
keep  them  in  a  low  frame,  close  till  well  established,  and  then  give 
abundance  of  air,  and  in  winter  they  are  kept  with  the  stock  plants,  in 
the  pit  frame.  There  is  a  hot-water  pipe  along  the  front  (outside)  of 
this  pit,  so  that  I  give  a  little  heat  to  dry  up,  if  necessary,  or  just  to 
keep  out  frost.***jAM£s  Bgc&lby. 


Y¥      wliieti  nquin  atUntion   now.     ITiDlib  piaoiog  KoHi.     H«dt 
kindi  of  ibniln  m«x  be  ioereued  bj  Ufaring,  limilu  to  Cunutioni.     Pcnnniil  bmb*. 
c«nu  pliatiiacnaM  bjdliiiian.    Htirdf  innniti,  to  bliwm  e*rlj,  mij  b«  wwii.     Beddiaf 
plinli   miut  bs  proiidcd   bj   lowinj,   lUikii^   cultingi,  npoltiog    lui    autumD-itmek 
cuttingt,  Ac     Sow  Stocki,  Ailori,  &c,,  Id  poU  or  bnli. 

Floribtb'  Fi.owaiis.—AiiFitulai  and  Polyiiilhiuti ;  idmit  sir  on  lU  fmTDunbli 
oeeuionfl*  Mftnure-vitcr  ihould  be  given  once  a  neclc.  8hecj)*i-dung,  puL  inlo  a  tub, 
and  toti  ntei  ponred  upon  It,  in  quiniity  lo  u  to  fnroi  ■  itioag  liquid,  ii  Terr  Hrricablr. 
The  dnng  mnit  be  eoUecied  for  ■  few  necki  bafan  uiing.  Old  eoW'dunyvilt  dto 
iniwer  the  nine  purpoie.  Sow  leedi  of  ibove.  If  too  miny  btneaatoe  ihow,  thin  tbem 
direcUj.  Atumonei  ind  J?aiiNiieii'iiKj  muti  b«  finiibeil  plentJDg  immediaialf.  If  no  bed 
hu  been  prepared  far  Iheai,  it  ma;  be  made  by  taking  out  the  ioll  to  the  depth  of  Hflecn 
oi  eighteeD  inchea,  aud  replacing  It  at  the  tntlDm  with  a  lijer  three  or  fotir  inchn  thick 
of  cow-dung,  and  filling  up  with  Hil  compoeod  of  Jtcafed  Inrb  taken  from  »  loamx 
pulure.  Sucb  ai  wen  ptanled  in  the  auluma  wilt  now  be  inakiag  their  appearasee  ibove 
gtound.  It  i>  terj  necei«U7  to  keep  tbe  toil  elottd  firmly  ronnd  the  crown  of  the  plant ) 
wheu  ibii  ia  neglected,  the  bloom  tuSeri.  I'uiipt  requin  eoniiaued  alienlign,  u  directed 
lot  month.  Any  that  happen  In  be  affected  ■aiHt  canker  will  appear  aickl^ ;  the  roou 
•hould  be  eiamined,  and  the  damaged  put  cut  clon  ant.  Ifleft  eipoied  to  lun  and  air, 
the  parti  will  loon  drj  and  keal.  Avoid  /roily  air  geitiog  to  the  wound  by  aipoaute. 
ir  bjr  taf  caiualtjr  the  plaDIt  *re  froien,  then,  tarlj'  ia  the  mornlDg,  iprinklc  the  lope  over 
with  cold  water,  and  keep  them  cotered  oier  for  an  bouroi  h  before  Ibey  beupowd.ae  the 
wu  muit  not  be  alloweil  to  ihine  npou  them  aniil  the  frait  ii  all  out.  Canatiaiu  and 
Picoltm  mif,  >t  the  end  of  tbe  month,  tecciTc  thtir  final  ihiftiog.  The  pott  known  ai 
No.  12'>  are  the  liie  uiuilly  emplojed.  In  patting,  place  it  the  bottom  two  inchei  deep 
of  crock*,  and  give  free  drainage.  Uio  a  compott — which  ii  boil  if  il  haa  been  prerioutjy 
prepared  and  become  well  incorporated  togethet — of  tbeie  proportiont, — t<ro  baiirowt  full 
of  freah  jellow  loiiu,  three  of  woll-roated  hone-dung,  and  half  a  barrowTui  of  liver-iand, 
well  mixed;  plant  in  it  inf^nj  lylii^,  b;  breaking  verj  well  with  the  epide.  Place  the 
plant!  in  a  ihcltered  lituation  out  of  doon.  but  where  the;  will  hate  pbufy  if  otr. 
Where  frott  hai  diilurbed  the  lODta  of  Pmna  in  b«le,  the;  ihould  be  prewid  inio  their 
plaeea,  and  a  tap-tlreiaing  of  rich  mould  giTcn  to  them  ali  oTer  the  bed.  The^  ntutt  be 
■creencd  from  cutting  windi  \ij  Br,  jew,  or  whin  bnnchei.  In  fotmiiig  new  bedi,  tbe 
lituation  mutt  be  where  there  ii  the  beneSI  of  ftM  air.  PUnti  in  pott,  under  glaii,  will 
require  ihifling  into  larger  lixei;  for  u  tbii  la  tbe  period  when  Ihej  begin  to  grow,  tbej 
will  aoon  become  weak,  and  bloom  out  of  character,  If  confined  in  imall  pota.  If  beda  oF 
Pl'Mb  wen  not  planted  in  autumn,  earlf  in  thii  month  thej  maf  be.  In  nmoTJog  the 
planta,  wbelber  out  of  pota  or  open  ground,  be  careful  to  retain  al!  the  ball  of  roota,  and 
ai  nnininred  ai  pouible.  Protect  bedi  from  cold  oaatcrlj  windi.  Pioi  the  aoll  firm 
rnaod  the  plant*.  ■ 

izf  TSB  POBoiwa  aroVB. 

Sow  aeeda  of  aty  lender  and  hatf-hirdf  unnalt  that  hare  been  omitted.  Sow  tiberollf 
of  CVMrariBf  and  OUmk  /'riitrOMi,  for  if  the  planta  be  properlj  allended  to,  tber  wlU 
produce  a  fine  bloom  for  antumn,  Annuali  Hwn  In  framet^CoobcoaiJI*,  Bijtaau, 
nwiJv^HU.&e.,— if  large  enough  to  pot,  ihould  be  in  60-iiud  pott. 

Sow  eeedi  of  DaUiat.  Faehtiai,  Ac.  Seeda  of  moat  greenhouM  planta  will  do  well  if 
•own  now.  Repot  and  forward  Aaarylimt,  Adumenei,  OJorutiu,  Otneriai,  Sk.,  aa 
dlt«etad  liat  maulb.  f/mmtai,  EciH*;  and  eimilar  planta,  may  be  trimmed  in,  diarooted 
when  naewiary,  and  brougfat  bete  to  excite  enrif  growth.  Txomt,  and  other  planta  fbr 
exhibitloDi,  dolj  attend  10  in  Ijring  out,  ftc.    R^laiirplMtinqiiirltig;|niiWb,dE«. 
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Tub  Prkssnt  Bbacty  op  thb  Woods  and  Hbdobb. — I  am  •  London  resident 
clergyman,  with  but  few  opportnoniet  of  enjoying  wallet  in  the  eon ntry ;  bnt  recently 
vititing  for  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  Reigate,  and  Godstone,  in  Stirrer,  I 
was  much  delighted  in  my  perambulttions  with  the  profusion  of  Primrotet  which,  in  some 
instancet,  composed  a  close  carpet  of  bloom  to  entire  woods  of  lai^  extent,  as  well  as 
adorning  the  banks  of  the  hedges  and  road-sides.  The  perfnme,  too,  was  most  delicious. 
The  Alders  and  Hazels  I  rery  much  admired ;  the  profusion  of  drooping  Caikms  were 
exceedingly  grsceful  and  omametiul,  affording  a  rich  Ueat  to  a  contemplatlTe  mind,  h 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet,  which  added  to  the 
pleasure  I  bad  previously  enjoyed : 

"  Notr  hazel  catldm^  and  the  bursting  buds 

Of  the  frcfth  willow,  whisperM  Spring  is  coming ; 

And  bullfiiicbrs  forth  flitting  from  the  woods, 
With  their  rich  silver  voices;  and  the  humming 

Of  a  new* wakened  bee  that  pass*d ;  and  broods 
Of  ever-dancing  gnats  again  consuming, 

In  pleasant  sunlight,  their  re-given  time ; 

And  the  germs  swelling  in  the  red  shoots  of  the  lime. 

*^  All  these  were  tell-tales  of  far  brighter  hours 
That  had  been,  and  again  were  on  their  way; 
The  breaking  forth  of  green  things  and  of  flowers 

From  the  earth's  breast;  from  bank  and  quickening  s|>m', 
Dewi,  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  in  woodland  bowers. 
Fragrant  and  fresh,  full  many  a  sweet  bird*s  lay, 
Sending  abroad,  from  the  exultant  spring. 
To  every  living  heart  a  gladsome  welcoming." 

A  CUizen. 
Flowkr  Oardxn  ornamxntbd  in  Wintbr  with  EvbrgrebnShkubn. — A  pretty 
flower  garden,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Lodges,  has   its  beds  closely  filled  with  the 
shrubs,  &€.,  ss  named  below.     The  plants  are  from  one  foot  to  two,  bu^hy^  and  the 
appearance  is  admirable,  producing  a  cheerful  effect,  and  well  worth  imitation. 

Pbillyrea,  Aucuba,  Lauristinus,  Narrow-leaved  Dwarf  Laurel,  Portugal  Laurel,  Red 
Cedars,  Mahoni.i,  Holly,  Berberis,  Arbutus,  Heaths,  Irish  Heath,  Box,  Chinese  Privet, 
Pinuses,  Rhododendrons,  Arbor  Vilas,  Cotoneastrrs,  Double  Whin,  Andromedas,  Roso- 
ntary.  Hemlock  Spruce,  Juuiper,  Yew,  and  White  Cedar.  — A'eir. 

H0LLYHOCK8  (C/ertc«s). — Your  old  roots  will  soon  be  pushing  young  shoots;  when 
about  three  inches  long,  cut  some  of  them  off  close  to  their  origin,  insert  one  of  each  in  a 
small  sixty.pot,  in  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rough  sand ;  place  them  in  a  cool 
frame,  shade  from  sun,  and  keep  the  frame  close  for  ten  days ;  then  givo  air  gradually. 
They  will  be  rooted  in  five  or  six  weeks,  and  re-pot  when  required.  Such  plants  will  be 
fine  to  plant  out  in  October  for  next  year's  bloom. 

CoRREA  (CUricus). — They  bloom  through  the  entire  winter  and  spring,  and  are  highly 
ornamental  for  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room.  There  are  more  than  thirty  kinds,  of 
various  colours  and  forms,  as  red,  white,  green,  crimson,  cream,  pink,  purple,  sulphur, 
rose ;  most  of  them  have  blossoms  of  two  or  three  colours.  They  flourish  best  in  tlie 
following  compost:  three  parts  of  good  flbry  turf- peat,  one  part  of  good  turfy-loam,  a  year 
old;  to  which  add  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silvery  sand,  and  some  bits  of  charcoal  or  stone, 
all  to  bo  well  broken  up,  not  sifled. 

Japan  Lilies. — LiUutn  laneifalium,  8cc. — When  grown  in  pots,  to  make  a  fine  show, 
the  pot  should  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  across,  and  rather  deeper  than  usual.  A 
liberal  drainage  must  be  given,  placing  moss  upon  the  crocks,  then  fill  up  to  six  Inches 
below  the  rim,  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  rough  fibry  peat,  and 
vodUrotttd  cow-dung,  with  leaf-mould /or  the  third  part ;  then  press  firmly  into  the  top  of 
the  compost  three  or  four  bulbs  at  equal  distances,  and  just  cover  the  bulbs.  When 
the  stems  have  risen  some  height,  and  rootlets  just  begin  to  push  from  the  stems,  fill  the 
pots  up  nearly  to  the  rim  with  the  same  compost.  Water  in  proportion  to  growth,  every 
third  watering  to  be  with  liquid  manure  of  medium  strength.  Let  the  plants  be  where 
they  can  have  abundance  of  air,  so  they  sre  drawn  up,  but  grow  robust  A  frame  deep 
enough  will  do,  or  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  greenhouse. — A  NotUmatCt  Flower 
(ktrdemr. 


^^^^^riMfn/  , 


AM  nui<r  1  pluaMd  miMar  nsir ; 

But  lint,  witb  holj  wiidam  fnnght, 
Tbou  mk'it,  vlthd,  tlis  gntefnl  thougbt, 
TiMt  yibea  ItiCH  plctmnt  Ihingi  iro  o'er 
Thing!  ilill  more  plsuanL  in  in  atore." 


BLI,»g1i'^&TI]@II!!l3. 


POLYGONUM  VACCINHFOLIUM— WHORTLE-BERRIED 
KNOTWEED .  [Persicaria). 


Thib  Deat  and  handsome  blooming  plant  was  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wallich'a  collector,  Mr.  Blinkirortl),  nt  Bhuddriaath.  Major  Madden, 
too,  found  it  in  the  country  extending  from  Buschur  to  Kumaoon,  at 
elevations  from  11,000  to  13,000  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  aea,  and 
both  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr.  Thomson  met  with  it  in  eastern  and  western 
Himalaya.  Dr.  Eoyle,  however,  first  introduced  it  into  England.  It 
is  n  very  free-growing,  hardy,  berbaceaus  perennial,  the  stems  usually 
rising  about  five  to  six  inches  high,  but  by  growing  it  in  very  rieh  soil, 
it  will  rise  even  to  a  foot  high.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  low-growing 
neat  pluit,  and  by  its  numerous  slender  stems,  trniling  along  the 
ground,  aud  rooting  at  the  joints,  it  soon  forms  a  spreailing  compact 
patch.  It  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  the  leaves  arc  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  very  numerous  spikes  of  bright  rosy-red  coloured  flowers. 
It  blooms  continuously  from  Midsummer  to  the  end  of  November,  and 
even  later  when  the  season  is  favourable.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  a 
imall  bed,  and  if  raised  gradually  to  the  centre,  will  have  a  pretty 
effect ;  or  having  the  soil  richer  at  the  middle  portion  than  the  sides, 
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the  plants  will  rue  higher  in  propprtion.  This  method  is  best  when 
the  season  proves  very  dry,  unless,  in  the  former  case,  due  attention  is 
given  to  watering.  It  makes,  too,  a  very  nretty  edging  to  a  bed  or 
walk- side,  and  is  easily  kept  to  any  desired  breadth ;  also  suits  in  a 
vase  or  um  of  plants^  or  in  a  moist  part  of  a  rock-work.  It  will 
certainly  become  a  great  fiivourite,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  flower- 
garden,  and  as  it  can  be  bad  at  a  cheap  rate,  we  doubt  not  will  soon 
become  an  ornament  in  every  one. 

The  common  garden  annual,  Persicaria,  Polygonum  orientalXs 
too*  is,  when  well  grown,  a  very  elegantly  handsome  blooming  plant, 
and  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  flower-garden  or  border.  Scarcely  any 
plant  equals  both  the  brilliant  red  flowering  species,  or  the  delicate 
white-flowered  variety,  and  when  in  contrast  they  have  a  pretty  effect.  A 
number  of  it  are  grown  in  the  beds  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and 
according  to  the  poverty  or  richness  of  the  soil  is  the  stature  of  the 

Slants,  the  largest  growing  about  four  feet,  and  having  fine  branching 
eads,  produce  a  clurming  appearance,  as  also  they  do  when  even  of 
the  lowest  size,  about  two  feet.  They  are  easilv  raised  by  seed  sown  in 
the  borders  in  spring,  and  continue  to  bloom  till  the  end  of  Autumn. 

The  celebrated  botanist,  Tournefort,  first  noticed  it  growing  in  the 
Prince  of  Teslis's  garden,  in  Georgia,  and  he  afterwards  procured  seeds 
from  the  garden  of  the  monks  of  the  three  churches  near  Mount 
Ararat,  the  spot  on  which  the  ark  constructed  by  Noah  is  supposed  to 
have  rested,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Persicaria  has  been  denominated 
the  "Emblem  of  Restoration.'' 

.The  Duchessof  Beaufort  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  cultivator  of 
it  in  England,  it  having  been  introduced  by  her  grace  in  the  year  1707 ; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that  in  her  grace's  garden  the  plants  were  allowed 
to  scatter  their  seeds  in  autumn  on  the  soil,  which  being  dug  in  a  few 
inches  to  protect  them  in  winter,  the  plants  spring  up  early  in  spring, 
and  being  in  rich  soil  attained  the  height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  with 
spreading  branches  in  due  proportion. 

In  order,  too,  to  form  them  into  such  tree-like  specimens,  at  an 
early  period  of  their  growth,  some  of  the  lower  side  shoots  were  cut 
a\fay,  and,  by  a  little  successive  attention,  very  admirable  plants 
were  produced.  We  have  seen  large  plants  of  them  rising  up  in  the 
shrub  border,  and  the  elegant  branching  heads  of  rich-red  flowers 
spreading  between  the  shrubs,  made  a  beautiful  contrast  with  their 
green  fohage*  and  continued  ornamental  through  summer  and  autumn. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

ExACUM  MACRANTHUM,  LARGK-FLOWBRKD.  Natural  Order  Oen* 
tianea. — ^This  very  lovely  flowering  plant  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  seeds 
of  which  were  sent,  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  and  to  the  Glasnerin  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin ;  in  the 
latter  it  has  bloomed.  It  has  been  cultivated  hitherto  in  the  stove, 
but  there  is  reason  to  snppose  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  annualt  or 
biennial  at  most,  and  probably  would  succeed  the  same  as  our  tender 
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annuals  which  are  planted  put  in  May,  and  flourish  through  the 
summer.  The  stem  rises  ahout  half  a  yard  high^  copiously  leafy 
below,  but  more  apart  upwards,  terminating  in  a  corymbous  head  of 
flowers,  each  blossom  being  five  broad- petalled,  two  inches  across,  of  a 
deep  rich  blue-purple  colour,  and  having  large  bright  yellow  stamens, 
produce  a  striking  coi^trast.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  merits  a 
place  in  every  stove,  greenhouse,  and  flower-garden.  The  flowers  are 
much  like  those  of  the  Solanum  Amazonicum. — (Figured  in  BoUmeal 
Mapajgine,  4771.) 

fiTCAiRNiA  MUSC08A,  N,  O.  BrotneUocea, — Supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Brazil,  but  was  sent  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  Boyal  Gardens 
at  Kew.  It  is  of  the  pine-apple  plant  appearance,  narrow  leaves,  and 
the  flower  stem  rises  about  twice  the  length  of  a  leaf,  terminating  in 
spikes  of  from  six  to  ten  flowers,  each  blossom  about  two  inches 'long, 
having  three  petals ;  biit  they  are  so  united  together  as  to  form  a  narrow 
tube  of  a  red  colour.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  stove. — (Figured  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  4770.)  .    . 

Saccolabium  denticulatum,  N.  O.  Orekidete. — A  stove  orchi- 
deous  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  £astem  Bengal.  The  late 
Rev.  John  Clowes  bequeathed  his  collection  of  plants  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  and  this  was  one  thereof.  The  stems  gfow  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  quill ;  leaves  rather  fleshy,  about 
five  iqches  long,  lance-shaped,  and  about  one  broad  at  the  widest  part. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  corymbous,  or  almost  umbellate,  raceme, 
each  containing  from  eight  to  a  dozen  blossoms.  Each  blossom  is 
about  three  parts  of  an  inch  across,  outwardly  green,  within  of  an  olive- 
brown,  most  beautifully  spotted  with  bright-red.  The  labellnm  is 
white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  disc  of  the  lamina  is  dotted  with 
red.     (Figured  in  Bcianieal  Magazine,  4772.) 

Begonia  Lapsyrqusia. — The  plant  combines  flowers  as  beaudfiil 
as  those  of  the  B.  incamata,  with  the  vigorous  habit  or  growth  of 
B.  hydrocotylifolia.  The  plant  is  almost  covered  with  its  abundance 
of  flowers,  of  a  handsome,  delicate  pink  colour.  It  is  worth  a  place 
in  every  collection. 

BsGONiA,  New  Species  Arom  Ceylon. — ^The  Ibliage  is  quite  a  rival  to 
that  of  the  handsome  B.  Thwaitesii,  being  beautifully  speckled  and 
spotted  with  metallic-like  silvery-white.  It  is  in  IMhr.  Van  Houtte's 
collection. 

Caladium  mbtallicum. — ^A  species  from  Borneo,  with  beautiful 
large  leaves,  having  a  dark  metallic  hue. 

Cereus  Mac  Donaldii. — ^This  magnificent  night*blooming  Oereus 
we  noticed  at  length  in  our  last  Volume,  page  99.  It  merits  notice, 
too,  in  our  present  year's  Volume.  The  flower  \^  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  as  much  across  the  front  when  fully  open.  The  tube  is  green, 
tinged  with  brown.  At  night  the  blossom  expands.  The  calyx  sepals 
spread  and  reflex,  red  at  the  outer  side,  and  orange  inside.  The  petals 
are  white,  beautifully  tinged  with  primrose,  and  form  a  broadish  cup 
inside  the  deep-coloured  sepals.  The  numerous  rich  yellow  stamens 
form  a  cirde  around  the  yellow-rayed  style.  It  is  a  superb  species, 
trained  against  the  back  wall  of  the  Cactus  house  in  the  Roval  Gardens 
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bf  Kew.     No  doubt  it  would  succeed  well  similarly  trained  in  a  dry 
greenhouse  of  medium  warmth,  and  it  merits  a  place  in  ererj  one. 

Hibiscus  vulpinus  (Synonyme,  H.  astreepeeifolius.) — ^The  leaves 
are  of  an  enormous  size,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Astrapaea  Wallichii. 
We  have  not  seen  its  flowers. 

Maranta  Warsewiczii.  —  The  leaves  are  in  size  and  form  similar 
to  those  of  M.  zebrina  (the  zebra  plant  of  some.)  The  surface  is  of  a 
rich  velvet,  beautifully  shaded  with  yellow,  upon  a  deep  rich  green. 
The  plant  has  much  the  habit  of  a  Heliconia,  and  is  a  most  magnificent 
species.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  M.  L.  Mathieu,  of  Berlin,  and 
plants,  it  is  expected,  will  be  offered  for  sale  next  May.  It  merits  a 
place  in  every  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 

Acacia  pbtiolaris. — ^The  leaves  are  remarkably  grand,  each  being 
very  large,  and  have  an  immense  number  of  what  are  generallv  termed 
small  leaves,  which  are  thick  and  strikingly  distinct  from  all  others.  It 
is  a  fine  conservatory  plant. 

EsTERHAZiA  SPLENDIDA.— This  most  bcautiful  flowering  plant  is  a 
native  of  Brazil.  It  forms  a  very  neat  bushy  shrub  of  from  two  to 
four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  in  form  like  those  of  the  Lavender, 
except  a  little  shorter,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  large  panicles  of  fortv  or  more  flowers  in  each 
terminal  head.  Each  flower  is  funnel- tube  shaped,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  with  a  five  divided  limb  (the  end  of  the  blossom)  an  inch  across, 
of  a  rich  orange-scarlet  colour.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  and  blooms 
most  profusely ;  it  continues  in  blossom  for  a  long  period.  Mikan 
states  it  grew  vigorously  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  Libon  states 
he  found  it  flourishing  on  the  plains  and  sides  of  the  forests. 

It  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  and  if  turned  out  into  the 
open  ground  in  a  sheltered  warm  situation  early  in  May,  it  will  bloom 
throughout  the  summer.  Its  generic  name  was  given  in  compliment  to 
PrinclEsterhazy.  ^  8  H 

Mettbrnichia  PRiNCiPis.  N.  O.  SoktnaceiB.  (SyiK)n3nne,  Disian- 
thus  ophiorrhiza.)  This  pretty  flowering  shrubby  plant  was  also 
discovered  at  the  same  time,  and  near  to  tne  Esterhazia  last  noticed. 
The  leaves  are  much  like  a  small  Lauristinus  leaf.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  racemes,  of  from  four  to  six  blossoms  in  each. 
Each  flower  is  funnel  shaped,  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  across  the  mouth.  White.  It  blooms  freely,  and  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant  in  a  collection.  It  flourishes  either  in  the  stove  or 
good  greenhouse,  and  merits  a  place  in  either.  Its  name  was  given  in 
compument  to  Prince  Mettemich. 

Paonia  arborea  germanica.*— This  magnificent  Tree  PiSONY 
lias  been  received  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  from  Japan,  from  whence  it  had 
been  forwarded  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold.  It  is  said  to  form  a  robust  tree, 
of  fifteen  feet  high,  and  spreads  in  due  proportion.  The  flowers  are 
large,  double,  deep  red,  or  having  a  shade  of  three  colours,  and  highly 
ornamental.  The  young  foliage  in  spring  is  not  injured  by  the  cold 
air,  as  the  kinds  we  possess  in  England  are  liable  to ;  but  its  stout 
leaves  endure  without  the  least  injury  being  sustained.  It  merits  a 
place  in  every  suitable  garden  in  this  country. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  EARLY  DAYS  AT  LONGLEAT. 

bV   THOMAS   RUTGXR,    ISQ. 

Reminiscences  of  former  days  bring  to  mj  recollection  old  associa- 
tions, especially  those  regarding  my  juvenile  years,  which  were  spent  at 
LoNGLEAT ;  consequently,  anything  that  emanates  from  thence  is  to 
me  highly  interesting,  and  not  among  the  least  is  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  gardening,  having  been  associated  with  it  for  a  long  period. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  I  see  you  have  contributors  from  the 
place  of  my  birth,  from  whom  I  trust  you  may  receive  many  valuable 
articles  for  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet.  Euridied  as  Longleat  is  with 
a  beautiful  flower-garden^  articles  almost  ad  infinitum  might  be  drawn 
out  of  it,  interesting  as  well  as  instructive,  for  your  valuable  periodical. 

I  was  always  passionately  fond  of  plants.  During  my  youthful  days 
at  Longleat,  I  had  made  over  to  me,  during  the  winter,  twelve  garden- 
lights,  with  their  frames,  wherein  to  stow  my  plants,  when,  during 
frosty  weather,  I  was  filled  with  care  how  to  keep  out  the  enemy ; 
mats,  with  hay,  jbc,  were  in  high  requisition ;  and  nothing  could  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  in  accomplishing  my  wishes,  in  which  I 
generally  succeeded. 

During  these  halcyon  days,  in  order  to  improve  my  collection  of 
plants,  I  annually  paid  a  visit  to  Stourton,  tne  seat  of  Sir  Richard 
Honre,  about  seven  miles  distant,  where  the  gardener  was  exceedingly 
kind,  by  furnishing  me  with  cuttings  of  various  kinds,  particularly  of 
Geraniums,  which,  even  in  that  day,  was  a  favourite  plant  at  Stourton, 
and  where  varieties  were  continually  raised  by  Sir  Richard,  who,  in  his 
day,  was  indefatigable  in  improving  his  stuck.  Some  of  the  varieties 
which  he  raised  were  considered  first- rate  for  many  years,  which  I  dare 
say  is  in  the  recollection  of  many ;  and  I  question  that  if^  in  the  present 
day,  some  of  the  varieties  now  grown  are  not  descendants  from  some  of 
those  raised  at  Stourton. 

It  would  be  cut  of  place  here  to  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  Long- 
leat, dedicated  as  the  Caqinet  is  principally  to  floriculture,  otherwise 
a  lengthened  article  might  be  given,  as  there  are  but  few  places  which 
can  boast  of  such  a  variety  of  scenery — ^where  an  ample  park,  with  hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  water,  and  extensive  views  in  constant  variety,  are 
presented  to  view  ;  added  to  which,  the  interesting  and  picturesque 
parish  o^  Horningsham  adjoining,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  with  its 
several  hamlets,  adds  considerably  towards  making  it  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  to  be  visited  in  the  west  of  England. 

[We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  any  particulars  relative  to 
Longleat,  which  Mr.  Rutger  mav  please  to  favour  us  with,  for  we  are 
certain  it  will  be  both  useful  and  interesting  to  our  readers. — Editor.] 


REMARKS  ON  JUSTICIA  CARNEA. 

BY   AN   AlIATEOR  CULTIVATOR. 

I   have   several    times    noticed    that    this    very    beautiful    blooming 
greenhouse  plant    has    been   recommended    to    the    readers  in    the 
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Monthly  Nodcet  of  New  or  Rare  Plants;  aJlotr  me  to  tiU  mj 
humble  testimony,  too,  of  its  merits.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  bloom — and  by  suitable  treatment  it  is 
a  summer's  ornament  sJso.  I  hare  the  original,  true  Justicia  caniea, 
bearing  yery  large  heads  of  long  tube-shaped  flowers,  of  a  fine  pinky- 
flesh  ^colour,  and  a  yariety  of  it  called  J.  camea  rubra,  the  flowers  being 
of  a  salmon-red  colour ;  noth  are  entitled  to  a  pl^^ce  in  every  greenhouse, 
or  stoye  also  >- for  they  flourish  in  either.  The  plant  is  most  readily 
cultiyated,  and  increased  freely  by  cuttings.  It  flourishes  in  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  rich  flbry-peat  and  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gritty 
sand,  and  fine  bone-dust.  It  must  haye  a  free  drainage,  and  occasional 
watering  of  liquid  manure.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  reference  is  made  by  a  correspondent  to  a  magnificent  speci- 
men which  had  been  grown  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Catleugh, 
under  the  management  of  his  plant  cultivator,  Mr.  M'Intosh,  and 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
Regent-street.  The  treatment  pursued  by  Mr.  M'Intosh  is  given  in  his 
own  detailed  account.  The  specimen  shown  was  three  leet  high,  four 
feet  across,  and  covered  to  the  edge  of  the  pot  with  its  fine  heads  of 
flowers,  of  which  there  were  156.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
Mr.  M'lntosh  gave : 

*'  The  plant  was  struck  in  April,  and  shifted  into  a  7-inch  pot  in 
August,  in  which  it  was  wintered,  keeping  it  in  a  cool  house,  and  rather 
dry  at  the  root.     In  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  shifted  into  a  15- 
inch  pot,  and  placed  near  the  glass,  in  a  house  where  the  temperature 
ranged  fVom  50''  to  60^,  with  fire  heat.     Here  it  was  afforded  a  slight 
bottom  heat,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  whenever 
the  weather  would  permit.    Tbb  plant  being  impatient  of  an  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  root,  water  was  applied  very  sparingly  to  the  soil,  until 
it  was  evident  from  the  growth  of  the  shoots  that  the  roots  had  got 
good  hold  of  the  fresh  soil ;  indeed,  beyond  syringing  morning  and 
evening,  very  little  water  was  given.     The  plant  is  a  very  rapid  grower> 
and  very  much  inclined  to  become  leggy  and  thin  at  the  base,  which 
stopping  will  hardly  prevent,  as  the  back  buds  do  not  break  freely,  and 
the  centre  shoots  always  have  an  inclination  to  take  a  decided  lead  over 
the  others.     To  remedy  this,  the  shoots  were  pegged  down,  bringing 
them  almost  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  caused  the  back 
buds  to  push,  and  when  the  points  of  the  old  shoots  turned  up  an3 
showed  a  tendency  to  grow  too  fast  for  the  others,  they  were  stopped, 
and  any  shoot  towards  the  centre,  which  seemed  inclined  to  roo  its 
fallows,  was  pegged  down,  so  as  to  equalise  the  growth.     Early  in  May 
the  plant  produced  ten  fine  spikes  of  blossom,  and  was  removed  to  the 
flower-house,  observing,  of  course,  to  prepare  it  for  the  change.    When 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  was  over,  the  spikes  were  cut  ofl^,  the  shoots 
shortened,  cutting  out  some  of  the  weakly  ones,  and  it  received  no 
water  at  the  root  for  some  ten  days,  and  was  placed  in  a  cool  airy  posi- 
tion.    It  was  now  returned  to  the  house  in  which  it  was  previously 
grown,  freely  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  and  received  the  same 
attention  as  to  pegging  down  the  shoots,  with  the  view  of  equalising 
the  growth.     The  weather  ^being  now  warm,  the  lights  were  entirely 
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drawn  off  on  bright  hot  forenoons,  but  thej^  were  replaced  early  in  the 
afternoon  after  syringing,  thus  maintaining  a  most  growing  atmosphere 
at  night,  and  whenever  it  could  be  done,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time, 
the  etiolating  effects  of  a  hot  shady  situation.  The  buds  broke  very 
freely  under  this  treatment,  and  strone  short-jointed  shoots  were  pro- 
duced. In  July  it  bloomed  a  second  time,  when  it  produced  92  spikes. 
It  was  removed  to  the  flower-house,  and  managed,  after  the  decay  of 
the  flowers,  as  last  time,  and  when  rested,  placed  m  a  mild  bottom-heat. 
The  only  different  treatment  observed  this  time  was  to  feed  the  plant 
with  clear  weak  manure  water,  which  was  rendered  necessary  throueh 
the  pot  having  become  full  of  roots,  and  the  soil  somewhat  exhausted ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  lights  were  not  removed  when  the  wea- 
ther became  so  cool  as  to  render  this  unnecessary.  In  September  the 
plant  produced  156  heads  of  bloom,  in  which  state  it  was  exhibited," 
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BY  MB.  JOHN  BVRLBY,   ACACIA   NUaSBRY,  ST.  JOHN*B   WOOD. 

This  pretty,  free-blooming,  trailing  perennial  plant  derives  its  name 
from  AbIios,  delicate.     It  is  said  by  some,  that  all  the  kinds  are  out- 
door perennial  plants  ;  but  I  purpose  now  only  to  treat  upon  one  of  the 
species,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  should,  from  its  tenderness,  be  classed 
as  a  greenhoitae  plant.     A.  umbellata  is  the  species  I  refer  to ;  it  is  a 
beautiful  trailing  plant,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1823, 
from  California,  and  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  delicate  violet- rose. 
It  blooms  in  umbellate  heads,  veiy  similar  in  form  and  size  to  those  of 
a  Verbena.     The  leaves  are  thick,  and  of  a  light  green.     The  flower 
stalks  are  long,  but  of  sufficient  substance  firmly  to  support  the  trass 
of  bloom.     Nothing  can  have  a  neater  effect  than  this  plant  during  the 
summer,  when  planted  out  in  a  southern  or  south-west  aspect,  in  a 
border  of  light  rich  soil ;  it  grows  and  blooms  in  profusion  all  the 
summer  and  autumn.     It  will  be  found,  too,  to  have  an  equal  hand- 
some effect  on  rock-work  ;  the  shoots  trailing  and  blooming  as  they 
advance,  makes  the  best  possible  trailing  plant  for  the  summer  that  we 
possess.     With  all  its  beauty,  however,  it  is  apt  to  go  off,  and  die  in 
one  night,  without  any  previous  visible  cause  for  its  so  doing ;  but  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  is  from  its  not  receiving  sufficient  moisture.     When 
planted  near  the  house,  against  a  wall,  or  on  rock-work,  the  roots  are 
liable  to  get  suddenly  dry,  and  the  plant  thereby  receives  a  check,  from 
which  it  never  recovers.     To  prevent  this  occurrence,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  it  receives  sufficient  moisture,  either  when  planted 
out  or  grown  in  pots.     The  soil  best  suitable  for  its  growth  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  sand,  leaf-mould,  yellow  mellow-loam,  and  peat,  in  equal  quan- 
tities.    Let  them  be  well  mixed,  and  used  in  a  rough  unsitted  state. 
When  grown  in  pots,  they  should  be  well  drained,  and  be  perfectly 
clean.     It  is  propagated  both  by  cuttings  and  seeds.     The  former 
mode  is  the  one  generally  resorted  to.     It  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
pans  or  pots,  well  drained,  the  seeds  very  lightly  covered,  and  placed  in 
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bottom  heat,  kept  tolerably  moiat  until  the  plants  come  up,  when  care 
must  be  taken  to  give  them  but  just  enough  water  to  keep  them  moisf, 
as  they  arc  apt,  if  kept  very  moist,  to  damp  or  rot  off.  But  propa- 
gating by  cuttings  is  the  surest  mode  of  increasinoj  them.  The  youug 
shoots  strike  freely  in  silver  sand,  in  a  well- drained  pot,  and  kept  in  a 
moderate  bottom  beat  for  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  rooted,  they  must 
be  potted  into  60-sized  pots,  in  light  soil,  viz.,  leaf -mould  and  sand.  If 
the  plant  be  so  treated  when  young,  it  will  be  found  to  start  oflf  freely 
in  growth,  and  will  soon  make  a  fine  plant ;  and  when  it  requires 
repotting,  a  stronger  soil  will  be  necessary,  which  may  be  formed  by 
adding  loam  and  peat  to  the  sand  and  leaf-mould. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  RENOVATION  OP  GRASS  LAWNS. 

BY  THOMAS   RUTGBR,  SSQ. 

If  it  mieht  not  be  thought  arrogant,  I  would  offer  as  an  appendage  to 
the  excellent  article  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  (see  page  60  of  the  last  Number 
of  thb  Cabinet),  on  the  "  Renovation  of  Grass  Lawns,"  &c.,  that  I 
have  proved  soot  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  invigoratuig  the  grass  on 
impoverished  lawns,  at  the  same  time  weakening  the  moM  growing 
thereon.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  merely  by  hand-sowing,  as  adopted 
for  wheat  or  other  grain,  and  to  be  sown  on  the  appearance  of  a  coming 
shower.  If  the  sowing  be  repeated  once  or  twice  after  mowing,  it  will 
facilitate  the  growth  of  the  grass,  so  as  for  it  very  soon  to  overpower 
the  moss. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON   WINTER  DECORATION   OF  THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN  WITH  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

BY  THOMAS   RUTOBR   B8Q. 

lean  fully  agree  with  your  contributor,  "Kew's"  observation  on  the 
admirable  appearance  of  a  flower-garden  being  ornamented  in  winter 
with  evergreen  shrubs.— (See  last  Number  of  the  Cabinet,  p.  72.)  If 
any  of  your  correspondents  will  turn  to  vol.  xxi.,  p.  64  of  the  Cabi^ 
net,  the  flower  -  garden  of  which  the  design  is  there  given  is  now 
furnished  with  dwarf  evergreens  with  the  most  happy  effect.  Some 
taste  is  necessary  in  so  disposing  of  the  plants  as  to  give  to  the  whole 
the  best  effect,  namely,  by  the  admixture  of  the  different  varieties  of 
variegated  plants  in  r^rd  to  the  varied  tints  of  colouring  which  they 
jXMsess,  and  which  should  be  liberally  interspersed  among  the  different 
tints  of  green,  which  should  also  be  regarded  with  respect  to  their  being 
properly  placed,  so  as  to  give  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  each  of 
the  compartments  in  the  garden. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  succession  of  dwarf  ever- 
greens in  pots,  so  that  their  removal  might  take  place  at  any  time 
without  being  injured,  and  if  replunged  in  any  convenient  place,  they 
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might  serve  for  a  second,  or  even  for  a  third  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
famishing  the  flower-garden  in  winter,  after  which  thej  might  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  aod  planted  in  the  shrubberj. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  CHINESE  PRIMROSES,  {Primula 

Sinensis.) 

BY  VR.  THOMAS  SHORT,  OARDBNBR,   ASHTONB  H0U8B,  VORKSHIRI. 

These  charming  flowering  plants  rank  amongst  the  mostgaj  and  orna- 
mental of  oar  winter  and  spring  productions.  None  can  excel  them  as 
lovely  adomers  of  the  greenhouse  and  dwelling-room  windows  during 
these  periods  of  the  year.  By  the  following  method  of  treatment,  I  haye 
grown  them  with  astonishing  success,  and  can  with  much  confidence 
recommend  its  adoption  to  the  readers  liereof,  and  the  present  period 
is  the  time  to  begin  by  sowing  seeds,  &c.  I  sow  the  seeds  in  March,  in 
light  loam  and  peat,  equal  portions,  with  a  fourth  part  of  sharp  sand 
in  shallow  seed-pans,  and  place  them  in  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame  at 
work.  As  soon  as  they  have  well  brairded,  I  place  them  in  a  frame 
where  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted,  or  on  a  shelf  on  the  peach -house, 
as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  if  kept  in  a  very  warm  close  frame  before 
the  plants  get  strong.  When  they  have  got  a  rough  leaf  or  two,  I 
prick  them  out  into  similar  pans  with  the  same  sort  of  mould,  at  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  About  the  middle  of  June  I  give  them 
their  final  shift  for  flowering.  The  compost  I  then  use  is,  turfy-loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
of  sharp  river-sand.  With  this  I  shift  into  six  and  eight  inch  pots. 
The  pots  are  then  placed  in  the  front  of  a  cucumber  frame  for  two 
weeks,  or  so,  shading  them  from  sun  till  they  have  begun  to  grow 
freely.  I  then  have  them  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  giving  a  due  portion 
of  air  day  and  night,  till  the  evenings  get  frosty,  when  the  frame  is  shut 
up  at  night,  and  covered  with  mats. 

About  the  middle  of  October  they  begin  to  flower,  when  I  have 
about  one-half  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  greenhouse;  this  gives 
more  room  in  the  frame  for  those  lefl.  About  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, when  they  are  mostly  all  in  flower,  I  have  the  remainder  placed 
in  the  greenhouse.  They  flower  better  if  kept  near  the  upright  glass 
on  the  front  shelf;  also  near  the  glass  in  a  room  window.  The  double 
varieties  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  strike  freely  in  peat  and 
sand,  with  a  little  bottom  heat  and  close  shading. 

I  water  the  entire  stock  of  plants  freely  after  the  final  shifting  for  the 
season,  and  once  a  week  with  liquid  manure,  the  drainings  of  the  dung- 
hill. In  the  gloomy  months  of  winter  they  should  be  watered 
sparingly,  as  when  overdone,  they  damp  off  at  the  surface  of  the  mould. 
A  few  pieces  of  white  quartz,  or  small  pieces  of  free-stone  laid  round 
the  inner  margin  of  the  pot  on  the  surface  of  the  mould,  help  to  pre- 
vent damping  off,  and  are  a  good  support  for  the  shoulders  of  the  plants. 
After  the  plants  have  done  blooming  in  doors,  they  may  be  planted  out 
pretty  deeply  in  beds,  and  will  flower  again  in  autumn. 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  KALOSANTHUS  {Craattdas). 

BT  ▲   NORTH   BRITON. 

The  merits  of  this  highly  ornamental  and  easily  cultivated  class  of 
plants  seem  less  appreciated  than  they  deserve.  Considering  he  ease 
with  which  fine  specimens  are  produced  id  a  very^  short  time,  they 
hecome  invaluable  for  summer  decoration.  The  best  time  to  propagal^ 
is  in  July  and  August,  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  For  cuttines, 
select  some  of  the  best  shoots  without  /lower.  The  strongest  of  uie 
cuttings  may  be  put  singly  into  sixty- sized  pots,  previously  mled  with  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  good 
mixture  of  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  They  should  then  be  set  in 
a  pit  or  frame  with  a  cool  bottom,  where  they  can  be  lightly  shaded  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  They  will  speedily  root 
in  such  a  place.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  must  be  shifted  into  pots 
two  or  three  sizes  larger,  and  be  placed  out  of  doors  where  they  can 
have  the  full  sun,  to  get  the  shoots  weU  ripened^  which  is  of  much 
importance,  and  where  they  can  stand  till  the  heavy  rains  render  it 
necessary  to  house  the  plants.  The  Geranium  house  is  the  best 
to  winter  them  in,  as  similar  treatment  with  Geraniums  suits  the 
Kalosanthums,  and  to  be  coolUh  and  dryish  are  essentials  during  winter. 
By  January  the  points  of  any  shoots  that  have  a  tendency  to  take 
the  lead  should  be  taken  off  and  the  plant  tied  out,  but  care  must  be 
taken  as  to  the  supply  of  water ;  only  just  give  sufficient  at  this  period 
to  moisten  the  soil,  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  healthy  condition.  By 
February  they  will  begin  to  grow  rapidly,  and  by  the  latter  end  of  March 
will  require  another  shift,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  house  till  May ;  they 
will  then  require  another  shift,  and  may  then  be  placed  out  of  doors  in 
the  full  sun,  having  something  bound  round  the  pot  to  keep  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  injuring  the  roots.  The  chief  care  they  require 
through  the  summer  is  plenty  of  water  and  pot  room  when  necessary  ; 
also  to  get  the  shoots  well  ripened;  and  if  any  shoots  show  a  tendency 
to  flower,  they  (the  flower^  should  be  taken  ol^  as  they  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  plant  if  allowea  to  remain^  and  in  like  manner  weaken  the 
next  year*s  bloom. 

In  August,  the  last  shift  for  the  season  should  be  given ;  the  plants  must 
be  housed  in  good  time  as  before,  and  wintered  in  the  same  manner  as 
last  winter.     lA  the  latter  end  of  March  following  they  may  be  put  into 
their  flowering  pots,  which  should  be  large  enou|;h  to  afford  them  a 
moderate  shift.     By  May  the  flowering  shoots  should  be  nicely  regu- 
lated and  tied  out,  and  the  plants  set  out  of  doors  in  the  full  sun,  which 
will  bring  out  the  flowers  eraduallj,  but  the  colours  will  be  brighter  if 
kept  under  glass.     When  m  full  flower  take  them  to  the  conservatory, 
greenhouse,  or  sitting-room,  where  they  have  a  slight  shade  fVom  sun. 
In  order  to  have  large,  bushy  and  dwarfish  plants,  attention  must  be 
paid  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  to  stop  the  principal  leads,  to 
mduce  the  production  of  side  shoots,  and  if  about  half  a  dozen  leaves 
be  taken  oft  the  stump,  when  the  lead  is  taken  off,  the  new  shoots  will 
push  better  from  the  naked  part,  than  if  the  leaves  remained.    In  order 
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to  obtain  a  branching  plant  from  the  ^rat,  cut  off  one  of  the  naked 
stumps  just  described  after  it  has  pushed  several  shoots,  (as  they  usually 
push  as  many)  I  and  at  about  three  inches  below  those  new  shoots  cut 
through,  clear  under  a  joint,  and  insert  the  stem  firmly  in,  as  described 
for  cuttings  in  the  early  part  of  this  article ;  such  make  nice  bushy 
plants,  and  with  due  attention  in  stopping  afterwards,  very  large 
specimens  may  be  produced,  bearing  from  thirty  to  fifty  heads  of 
flowers,  amply  repaying  for  any  attention.  I  must  not  close  the  article 
without  adding,  that  during  the  summer  season^  say  from  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  August^  the  plants  are  much  benefited  by 
being  syringed  (both  the  under  side  and  upper  side  of  the  leaves)  early 
every  morning.  It  preserves  them  from  insects,  and  greatly  promotes 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  plants.  The  best  kinds  are  K.  coccinea 
superba,  versicolor,  vivicaus,  and  nitida. 


TREE  CARNATION. 

BY  MA,  JAXM  8HBP1»ARD,    FORBJfAN  OF  THB   OARDBK9,  I,ONOLBAT,   WARMINSTBR) 

WILT8HIRB. 

This,  like  its  eo-partner,  the  ^kow  tarietf^  is  becoming  very  extensively 
cultivated,  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  beeome  as  great  a  nvourite.  I 
know  of  no  plant  so  valoable  to  the  eardener,  A>r  decorative  purposes, 
as  this ;  presenting^  independent  of  its  delightful,  peculiar  fragrance, 
an  almost  unsurpassed  brilliaacy  of  colour,  Which  we  may  enjoy  the 
whole  of  the  year  with  comparatively  Uttle  trouble ;  consequently  it 
cannot  be  too  largely  cultivated,  as  I  feel  confident  the  haut  ton  will 
gladly  appropriate  a  small  space  of  their  drawing-room  to  form  a  tem- 
porary conservatory,  particularly  in  the  dark  days  of  winter,  when,  in 
return  for  their  admiring  gaze,  it  is  ever  ready  to  greet  them  with  its 
most  inviting  delicious  fragrance. 

Those  who  intend  growing  for  next  winter,  should  propagate  at  once, 
if  not  already  done,  selecting  cuttings  which  are  in  a  nice  growing  state, 
cutting  off  horieontally  close  under  the  second  joint.  This  mode  of 
propagating  the  Tkse  Carnation  is  considered  by  some  a  very  deli- 
cate operation  ;  but  if  the  cuttings  are  jndiciously  made,  scarteiy  one 
will  fail  rooting.  Man^  persons  merely  trim  off  the  lower  leaves,  ^s 
they  would  another  cuttmg ;  hence  the  cause  of  failure ;  the  remaining 
parts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  doomed  to  decay ;  the  heel  of  the 
cutting  becomes  contaminated,  and  the  cherished  hopes  of  a  plant  lost. 
Whereas  by  cutting  off  pretty  close  to  the  joint,  and  carefully  peeling  the 
lower  leayes  off  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  success  would  have  been 
almost  certain.  Havine  the  pots  previously  well  drained,  place  a 
sprinkling  of  good  friable  loam,  and  cover  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
sand ;  slightly  damp  it,  and  insert  the  cuttings,  placing  a  bell-glass 
over  them,  gently  pressing  it  in  the  sand.  So  as  to  exclude  the  air ; 
plunge  in  a  eood  bottom  heat.  If  no  bell-glasses  are  at  hand,  keep 
close  until  fairly  rooted,  which  will  be  easily  demonstrated  by  their 
commencing  growth.  As  soon  as  rooted,  pot  singly  into  60-sized  pots, 
again  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  little  bottom  heat  to  get  them  estab- 
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lished»  after  which  let  them  have  plenty  of  air  to  keep  them  stocky.  Con- 
tinue to  shift  on  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  using  a  good  mellow 
loam,  a  little  decomposed  cow  dung,  and  an  admixture  of  silver  sand. 
A  common  garden  frame  is  all  the  protection  they  will  reouire  through 
winter  (unless  in  sharp  frost,  when  they  should  l>e  covered),  and  bring- 
ing  the  forwardest,  as  wanted,  into  a  warmer  situation ;  but  if  judi- 
ciously stopped,  they  will  require  little  artificial  treatment.  Those  for 
early  Howermg  should  not  be  stopped  later  than  July ;  others  later  in 
succession. 

Those  who  require  them  for  furnishing  tables,  &c.,  in  small  pots, 
should  get  them  laid  as  early  in  June  as  circumstances  will  pennit, 
selecting  the  strongest  layers,  and  those  neare$i  the  ground,  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  required  position  with  greater  ease.  Those 
otherwise  situated  mav  be  propagated  as  cuttings,  if  stock  is  short. 
Let  the  layers  be  mostly  prepared  before  pegging  down,  that  they  may 
become  somewhat  flaccid,  otherwise  a  great  many  will  break  off,  par- 
ticularly if  in  a  very  luxuriant  state.  I  need  scarcely  say  more  on  this 
head,  as  this  is  familiar  to  most  persons ;  we  ¥rill,  therefore,  presume 
them  rooted,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  potted  into 
4-inch  pots :  place  them  in  a  frame  and  Iceep  it  close  for  a  few  days ; 
after  which  the  lights  may  be  taken  off.  The  pots  must  be  plunged, 
to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.  Assist  them  frequently  with  manure- 
water  as  they  are  swelling  their  buds,  for  at  this  time  they  will  be 
making  active  demands  on  the  root.  Neatly  stake  them,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  broken,  and  bringing  in  the  forwardest,  at  all  times, 
will  extend  the  period  of  flowering  a  considerable  time  longer. 


THE  PLEASURE-GARDEN  OP  BLOSSOMING  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

BV  CLSRICUS. 

(Continued /rom  pa^e  IG.) 

Some  of  the  pleasure-gardens  of  antiquity  were  created  for,  and 
devoted  to,  the  pleasures  of  the  softer  sex.  Solomon  has  celebrated 
those  of  Jerusalem  in  sons,  and  the  extraordinary  .gardens  of  Babylon 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  Median  queen, 
who,  we  are  told,  could  not  become  reconciled  to  the  flat  and  naked 
appearance  of  the  provinces  of  Babylon ;  but  frequently  regretted  each 
rising  hill  and  scattered  forest  which  she  had  formerly  (flighted  in, 
with  all  the  charms  they  had  presented  to  her  youthful  imagination. 
The  king,  to  gratify  his  consort,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  raised 
terraces  and  planted  woods,  in  imitation  of  those  that  diversified  the  face 
of  his  queen's  native  country.  Thus  we  are  told  originated  those  gar- 
dens, wnich  for  their  singularity  and  comparative  extent,  were  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Tneir  base  covered  four  acres 
of  land,  and  the  height  of  them  was  so  considerable  that  they  resem- 
bled a  pyramidal  mountain  covered  by  a  forest.  The  upper  area,  which 
was  about  30  feet  square,  was  about  300  feet  distant  from  the  river 
Euphrates,  that  washed  the  base  of  that  stupendous  superstructure. 
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This  towering  pleasure-garden  overlooked  the  whole  citj  and  sur- 
rounding country,  as  for  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Each  terrace  was 
covered  ^ath  earth  and  planted  witb  trees,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
ascending  groves :  and  every  platform  supported  rural  seats,  fountains, 
and  sumptuous  banqueting  rooms,  on  which  all  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  eastern  magnificence  were  lavished.  And,  at  the  present 
day,  we  are,  in  our  own  favoured  land,  attempting  to  exceed  even  those 
ancient  gardens  by  the  contents  of  our  Crystal  Palace-gardens,  and 
those  belonging  to  royal  pnlaces,  as  .well  as  some  of  the  establishments 
belonging  to  the  nobles  of  our  isle.  And  whilst  the  public  are  allowed 
the  privilege  to  enjoy  such  extended  scenes  of  beauty,  we  all  may,  in  a 
more  limited  decree,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  our  own  little  garaen,  or 
window  collection  of  flowers. 
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The  Fall  of  the  Leaf. — {Continued /rompaffe 64.) — ^Thc  beau- 
tiful tints  of  autumnal  foliage  are  not  correctly  attributed  to  the  action  of 
frost.  Neither  are  they  the  effect  of  the  maturity,  but  rather  of  the  old 
age  of  the  leaf;  and  they  may  often  be  observecf  as  early  as  August  in 
those  trees  which  are  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  "While  passing  by 
the  Salem  common  during  the  second  week  in  August,  I  observed  a 
maple  in  its  full  autumnal  drapery  of  crimson.  On  examining  it,  I 
found  that  the  tree  had  been  nearly  girdled.  The  wound  had  been 
healed,  and  left  only  a  narrow  strip  of  bark,  about  three  inches  in 
width  to  sustain  the  whole  plant.  This  might  have  been  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  durine  a  moist  summer :  but  on  account  of  the  drought 
of  the  preceding  Jmy,  it  failed  to  supply  the  tree  with  sustenance,  and 
a^premature  old  age  of  the  leaf  and  its  accompanyinff  tints  were  the 
consequence.  A  severe  frost  at  that  early  date  woula  have  produced 
no  such  effect.  An  early  frost  always  injures  these  tints  by  searbg  and 
embrowning  the  leaves  which  are  exposed  to  it.  This  effect  was 
noticed  last  autumn  (1853)  when  the  leaves  that  ripened  later  than 
usual,  on  account  of  long- continued  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  summer^ 
were  overtaken  by  two  very  severe  fVosts,  before  they  nad  begun  to  be 
tinted.  In  October,  the  effects  of  these  frosts  were  apparent  in  a 
brownish  tinge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  trees,  greatly  imparing  the 
lustre  of  their  tints,  which  were  not  so  brilliant  as  usual. 

The  cause  of  the  superior  beauty  of  our  autumnal  hues,  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  the  greater  intensity  of  the  sun's 
rays  and  the  greater  proportion  of  clear  and  dry  weather  in  America, 
causing  the  leaves  to  arrive  sooner  to  maturity  and  old  agie.  As  these  in- 
fluences do  not  act  in  the  same  way  upon  European  trees  when  introduced 
into  this  country,  it  would  be  important  to  note  whether  American 
trees  preserve  their  peculiar  habit  when  transplanted  to  European  soils. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  while  these  tints  are  attributable  to  the 
influence  Df  our  hot  summers  and  clear  skies,  the  habit  was  acquired 
with  the  origin  of  the  species  countless  ages  back,  like  the  black  skin 
of  the  negro,  and  that  it  is  now  beyond  any  such  climatal  influence. 
Though  it  might  liave  owed  its  origin  to  this  peculiarity  of  our  climate, 
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the  habit  is  now  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  species.  In  all  cases 
the  leaf  becomes  tinted  onlj  when  it  has  lost  a  certain  portion  of  its 
Titality,  and  just  before  it  is  ready  to  fall  from  the  tree. 

The  pines  are  not  classed  with  deciduous  trees ;  yet  they  shed  their 
leaves  in  autumn  as  regularly  as  the  latter.  Late  in  October  you  may 
observe  the  yellow  foliage  which  is  ready  to  ffdl^  surrounding  the  last 
year's  growth  of  the  branches,  and  exhibiting  a  curious  intermixture  pf 
yellow  with  the  green  growth  of  the  last  summer.  These  leaves  always 
turn  yellow  before  they  fall :  you  never  find  the  green  leaves  of  a  pine 
tree^  as  you  do  of  many  other  trees,  mixed  with  the  other  foliage  upon 
the  ground.     The  same  fact  may  be  noticed  of  the  oaks. 

As  late  as  the  second  week  in  November  we  can  seldom  find  one  of 
our  indigenous  trees  with  any  green  leaves  upon  it,  unless  it  be  a  young 
tree,  under  the  protection  of  woods.  The  third  period  has  now  com- 
menced, and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  nearly  completed.  The  oaks,  though 
not  entirely  stripped  of  their  leafy  honours,  have  lost  the  beauty  of  their 
hues,  and  bear  tneir  heads  less  proudly  among  the  leafless  tenants  of 
the  forest.  The  grass  already  exhibits  a  seared  and  brown  appearance, 
and  is  becoming  tasteless  to  the  flocks.  A  few  inters  may  still  be  seen, 
a  golden  rod  in  damp  places,  an  occasitmal  solitary  coreopsis  in  the 
meadows,  or  a  blue-fnnged  gentian  standing  erect  among  the  brown 
herbage  of  the  fields.  But  amid  the  general  desolate  appearance  of 
nature,  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  PRiifos  glabbr  are  ponspicoous 
among  the  wild  shrubbery ;  and  the  wvch-bazej,  cli^d  in  a  fiiU  drapery 
of  yellow  blossoms,  stands  ready  with  joyful  hues  to  welcome  the 
Indian  summer. 

The  Indian  summer,  which  arrives  during  t^is  third  autumnal 
period,  if  it  comes  at  all,  is  a  brief  period  of  warm  weather  that  some- 
times greets  our  climate  in  November,  after  tha  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
not,  as  many  suppose,  in  October.  It  is  probably  caused  by  the  sudden 
check  given  to  vegetable  perspiration  by  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
well  known  that  by  sprinkling  a  floor,  to  cool  a  room  in  hot  weather, 
we  cause  the  heat  to  be  carried  off  with  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 
On  the  same  principle  the  infinite  host  of  trees,  whose  leaves  are 
constantly  evaporating  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  must  proportionally 
cool  its  surface,  and  the  atmosphere  that  is  in  contact  with  it.  Any- 
thing that  increases  ev^oration  from  the  earth's  surface  must  cool  it  in 
the  same  manner.  Henoe  we  may  explain  the  greater  coldness  of  the 
air  over  valleys  and  wet  places  on  summer  evenings ;  and  the  fact,  often 
noticed,  that  a  rainy  spell  in  autumn  is  commonly  succeeded  by  severe 
frosts.  The  greater  burden  of  the  foUage  of  our  woods  remains  on  the 
trees  and  shrubs  until  the  severe  frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
About  this  time  the  whole  extent  of  our  forests  is  oflen  laid  bare  in  the 
brief  space  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  Not  only  does  this  great  extent  of 
surface,  thus  laid  open  to  the  sun,  receive  irom  his  rays  an  increased 
amount  of  heat,  but  there  is  a  vast  and  sudden  diminution,  at  the  same 
time,  of  that  evaporation  which  is  caused  by  the  leaves  of  plants. 
These  two  circumstances  unite  in  producing,  when  no  outward  aeencies 
interfere,  a  great  accumulation  of  heat.  The  warm  spell  that  foUows 
is  the  true  Indian  summer,  and  may  last  from  five  to  eight  days. 
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During  one  of  these  spells  of  fine  weather.  I  have  sometimes  heard  the 
crickets  ohirpiog  merrilj  as  Ute  as  the  eighteenth  of  Novemher. 

Contrasts  IN  Landscaps  Gardening*  &c, — Contrasts  are  used 
in  the  arts  of  ornamental  p;ardening,  painting,  oratory^  and  poetry,  for 
the  purposes  of  heightenmg  effect.  The  effects  of  contrast  in  land- 
scape scenery  have  not  heen  passed  over  in  silence  by  Uie  pastoral  poets. 
Thomson^  indeed,  describes  the  monotonous  and  unvarying  scenery  of 
those  parts  of  £n^land  where  hedgerows  prevail  in  favourable  terms ; 
and  Dyer,  in  his  view  from  Grongar  Billj  seems  to  have  admired  scenery 
of  a  similar  kind,  when  be  says : 

**  How  eloM  tnd  imall  tbe  hedg«t  lie ! 
Wliftt  itmki  of  meadowi  ctom  Ui«  eye  1  ** 

But  in  another  part  of  the  same  poem  it  is  rendered  evident  that  he 
was  alive  to  the  charms  of  contrast,  for  he  says : 

**  Tbe  s^oooiy  pine,  the  poplar  blve, 
Tbe  yellow  beech,  tbe  table  yew, 
Tbe  slender  fir  that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  boughs. 
And  beyond  tbe  pvrple  groTO, 
Hannt  of  Pbjllii,  queen  of  love, 
Gaudy  as  tbe  op'oing  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn.** 

There  art  here  the  materials  of  a  beautiful  landseape,  arranged  in  an 
effective  manner-^more  effective  than  if  the  trees  had  been  placed  in 
hedgerows  at  equal  distaaees  over  the  hot  of  the  country,  witn  narrow 
"  streaks  "  of  meadow  gronnd  fiiHng  up  the  intermediate  spaee,  and  no 
striking  feature,  no  expanse  either  o€  light  or  shade,  to  form  a  leading 
and  concentrating  object.  A  reoent  French  writer  compares  the  mono- 
tony— the  want  of  variety — oansed  by  hedgerows  dividing  field  from 
field,  to  the  BngUsh  character,  about  which  he  eonsiders  there  is  also 
something  monotonous  and  unvaried.  Whatever  degree  of  aptness 
there  may  be  in  the  comparison,  it  is  certain  that  no  landseape  painter 
would  hesitate  long  if  asked  which  of  the  kinds  of  scenery  he  would 
prefer. 

In  park  scenery,  the  dotting  system,  by  which  trees  are  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  lawn,  is  prejudicial  to  effect :  and  the  oni»- 
mental  gardener,  who  knows  the  value  of  contrasts,  vrill  provide 
unbroken  expanses  of  grass  in  some  plaees,  to  set  off  the  scattered 
groups  of  trees  in  others,  while  both  the  grass  and  the  scattered  groups 
will  add  to  the  effect  of  an  adjoining  dense  forest-like  mixture  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  Ornamental  planters  are  now  generally  aware  of  tbe  fine 
effect  that  nay  be  produced  by  pbnting  certain  kinds  of  trees  in 
masses,  instead  of  mixing  them  in  a  manner  which  becomes  monotonous 
through  excess  of  variety,  and  which  meets  with  no  countenance  in 
natural  forests,  since  in  ihem  trees  grow  in  masses  of  one  kind,  from 
the  adaptation  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  to  different  soils  and 
climates.  In  the  flower-garden  on  gravel,  contrast,  in  as  far  as  the 
design  of  the  beds  is  coneemed,  is  produced  by  placing  large  and  small 
alternately  or  in  groups.  In  the  flower-garden  on  grass,  the  same 
effect  is  aimed  at  by  clustering  the  beds  near  the  walks,  and  leaving  a 
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breadth  of  grass  unbroken  by  a  single  bed,  or  even  by  a  solitary 
standard  rose.  In  planting  the  flovver-garden,  contrast  b  produced  in 
two  main  ways,  the  one  botanical  and  the  other  dependent  on  the  effect 
of  colour.  The  first  consists  in  planting  shrubs  and  flowers  in  separate 
beds,  and  thus  keeping  ligneous  planter  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  a 
herbaceous  nature.  The  second  way  has  been  fashionable  for  some 
years.  On  its  first  introduction,  the  lovers  of  the  promiscuous  mode  of 
planting  defended  that  mode  on  the  ground  that  the  beauties  of  a  flower 
should  be  judged  of  by  inspecting  that  flower  individually,  and  not  in 
relation  to  others.  Such  objections,  however,  were  soon  overcome,  and 
the  plan  of  planting  beds  with  flowers  of  one  kind,  and  of  thus  produc- 
ine  contrast  by  separate  masses  of  colour,  so  arranged  as  that  two 
adjacent  colours  should  be  entirely  distinct  in  their  nature,  soon  found 
many  advocates  and  practisers.  Perhaps,  however,  its  recent  wide  pre- 
valence may  have  been  partly  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  flower 
cultivators  to  be  ''fashionable;"  and  if  this  has  been  the  case,  the 
system  must  be  regarded,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  lacking  in  permanence, 
for  experience  testifies  that  there  is  no  stability  in  the  laws  of  fashion. 
It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  searching  after 
first  {principles  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  A  labyrinthine  maze  of 
beauty  may  be  formed  by  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  flowers  and 
shrubs,  beds,  gravel,  and  grass ;  but  no  high  degree  of  art  would  be 
exhibited  in  such  a  scene.  A  flower-garden  in  the  massing  system  is 
highly  artistical,  while  at  the  same  time  it  receives  countenance  from 
nature ;  for  who  has  not  admired  the  e£fect  of  a  bank  of  cowslips,  a 
mountain  side  covered  with  heather,  a  grassy  glade  enlivened  by  a  group 
of  the  early  orchis,  a  brae  side  yellow  with  the  blossoms  of  the  broom, 
or  an  expanse  of  moorland  adorned  by  the  whin  ?  Everywhere  around 
us  the  Deauties  of  Nature  are  heightened  by  contrast ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  an  insufficient  reason  for  giving  up  the  system  of  planting 
flowers  in  masses  because  it  had  become  unfashionable.  There  will  be 
no  permanency  in  the  art  of  ornamental  gardening  while  fashion  is 
allowed  to  hold  sway  within  the  bounds  of  the  garden  or  park. — North 
British  Joumai  of  Horticulture. 

Vine  Mildew  ;  its  Prevention  and  Cure.—- Again  and  again 
has  sulphur  been  recommended  for  destroying  mildew  on  Vines,  and 
I  believe  there  are  no  two  opinions  with  respect  to  its  efficacy  when 
properly  applied  and  in  time;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  I  have 
this  season  witnessed  a  splendid  crop  of  Grapes  entirely  destroyed  by 
mildew,  almost  to  a  bunch.  I  therefore  naturally  asked  why  sulphur 
had  not  been  applied ;  and  the  answer  was  that  every  bunchhad  been 
dusted  over  and  over  again  with  it,  as  well  as  syringed  with  sulphur- 
water,  but  without  the  slightest  benefit.  It  had  not,  however,  been 
applied  in  time,  nor  in  the  proper  way ;  for  although  dusting  over  the 
berries  immediately  the  disease  is  perceived  would  certainly  stop  its 
progress,  yet,  used  in  this  way,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  a  very 
slovenly  appearance,  as  well  as  more  or  less  to  taste  the  Grapes.  Now, 
as  sulphur  will  destroy  the  mildew  after  it  has  attacked  the  Vine,  why 
not  apply  it  as  a  preventive,  which  surely  at  all  times  is  better  than  a 
cure  7     I  would  not  recommend  dusting  the  bunches  or  syringing  the 
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leaves  with  sulphur,  or  anjrthing  that  has  an  unsightly  appearance ; 
but  the  method  I  would  advise  is  simply  the  one  practbed  by  myself 
with  the  best  results,  viz.,  washing  my  hot-water  pipes  or  flues 
regularly  over  every  fortnight  with  sulphur  during  the  forcing  season, 
when  the  pipes  or  flues  are  sufficiently  hot  to  evaporate  it.  This  is  not 
only  a  preventive  of  miidew,  but  a  sure  check  to  our  great  enemy,  the 
red  spider  ;  and,'  from  some  years'  experience,  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
above  be  properly  attended  to,  no  one  will  have  any  reason  to  complain 
of  mildew.  In  proof  of  the  success  of  the  above,  in  the  spring  of  1852 
I  visited  a  gentleman's  garden,  a  few  miles  from  London,  where  he  had 
lost  his  crop  for  two  successive  years;  and  he  had  every  appearance  of 
doing  the  same  again.  Sulphur  had  been  applied  to  the  bunches,  but . 
the  mildew  had  spread  over  the  foliage,  and  even  the  young  wood  was 
attacked.  In  course  of  conversation  with  the  gentleman  and  his 
gardener,  I  told  them  that  I  thought  it  was  yet  possible  to  destroy  it^ 
provided  they  would  clear  the  house  of  the  plants.  This  was  done, 
the  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  flue  made  hot ;  sulphur  was  then  mixed 
up  in  a  pail  and  applied  to  the  flues  by  means  of  a  brush.  The  appli- 
cation was  repeated  twice  a  day  for  three  successive  days,  and  by  the 
fourth  day  the  disease  had  altogether  disappeared,  the  berries  that  had 
been  very  badly  attacked  were  cut  out,  and  the  remainder  ripened  and 
did  well,  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  sulphur  applied  to  flues  sufficiently  hot 
to  evaporate  it,  a  good  crop  was  secured.  I  never  remember  seeing  any 
houses  of  Grapes  so  badly  affected  with  mildew  as  the  one  I  have  jUst 
nentioned.  with  respect  to  my  own  late  Vineries,  I  have  fires  lighted 
occasionally,  with  a  view  to  evaporate  sulphur  by  way  of  prevention  in 
the  manner  I  have  already  mentioned. — E.  Bennett^  FerdiMweU  Hall, 
near  Woreefier.^^Gardenert^  Ckroniele.) 

The  same  kind  of  attention  to  flowering  plants  in  stoyes  or  green- 
houses, liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  or  mildew,  will  be  equally 
successful,  from  which  consideration  we  introduce  an  article  on  the  Vine 
into  our  pages. — Editoa. 

CoTONEASTERS. — I  have  the  charge  of  a  range  of  six  plant-honsesi 
which  extend  one  hundred  yards.  In  front  there  is  a  half-circle  flower- 
garden,  of  the  same  length  across  its  base,  and  which  is  inclosed  by  an 
excellent  yew-hedge  six  feet  high,  backed  with  a  shrubbery.  A  border, 
eight  feet  wide,  being  inside  the  hedge,  and  a  six-feet  wide  gravel  walk 
ne3ct.  I  have  the  border  occupied  with  a  row  each  of  Hollyhocks  and 
Dahlias,  in  front  of  which  is  one  of  Fuchsias,  and  the  row  nearest  the 
walk  is  composed  of  suitable-sized  showy  annuals.  Instead  of  a  box 
edging,  I  have  one  of  trained  CotoneoMter  micrqphtfUa,  nine  inches  high 
And  about  five  broad.  Its  neat  evergreen  foliage  is  pretty ;  its  profu- 
sion of  white  flowers  are  showy,  but  its  being  clothed  nearly  ail  the 
year  with  its  bright  red  berries  is  beyond  description.  I  have  six  circu- 
lar beds  for  tali  plants  among  the  other  beds  of  the  garden  ;  these  six 
have  an  edging  of  Cotoiieasters,  microphylla,  buxt/blia,  and  the  scarlet' 
fruited.  Nothing  can  be  neater  or  more  handsome.  I  had  two  strong 
wires  tied  (with  wire)  to  upright  thick  pieces  of  wire-rod  (but  wood  will 
do),  to  which  the  plants  are  trained.  Cotoneasters,  too,  are  handsome 
As  standards,  or  trained  up  as  pillar  roses  are.  Some  fine  specimens 
ornament  our  shrubbery-beds  and  borders. — {A  NoblemavLS  Gardener.) 

X 


a  apprapiiito   nttuktiom   for 
bi*  ■IWntioD  it  of  mneh  MJMtDM. 
IM  TRB  FLOWSK  OAHDEN. 

Lut  tooDlli  wu  tbfl  belt  time  for  grafting  ihruba,  u  Thorni,  LimM.  ic,  but  tut- 
(TOiring  kindg  tnif  iHII  )>«  dam,  ■■  Rhxladwdnuii,  &c. 

AhkuaM,  hirij— inth  h  ClmrkU,  Namaphik,  LukipqT,  fte^  nwr  •till  tw  (awn  la  lb 
»pmi  bad.  Bead*  of  BiaaiaU,  too,  ibould  now  be  uwb  ia  bada  laeh  m  Uollfhadu. 
Sweal  Willlami,  Scibioui,  Caniarbun  Dclli,  &c  Alw  aiwila  of  I'erenniaU,  u  Phloiat, 
C»mpuiillu,  fcc.  Finiih  planting  out  Biinniilt  nn'a  Pfwnniili,  »nd  dividing  luje 
ptctaaa  of  border  pUnti.  Hnlljhocki  iddiI  ba  put  In  ImiBeditMlj ;  water  them  ai  won 
a>  pknlad,  Nawlj-bndded  tiMa,  tbil  la  tboaa  baddad  lail  iea«ia,  ihould  be  loahad  orar, 
■ad  if  anr  portkiD  of  the  itoek  be  poibing  iboau,  tbej  miul  ba  rubbod  off,  b  Ikat  tha 
antira  itrength  ahontd  go  to  Uia  new  ihoot  cngraTtcd. 

AumcULAs  ahu  PoLTiNTHuai^— GI™  air  fretlj  on  .11  tuUnble  occaaigni,  to  premnt 
the  flower-ilemi  bidng  dr»wn  up  woaklj.  The  bloaMmi  will  non  be  "pening;  no  nut 
Mart  be  allowad  to  Ul  apon  thsm.  and  tber  mnil  ba  ahaded  frmn  hot  atin. 

PlHXB. — If  bad)  ef  tbam  are  rcqnirad,  Piake  tbam  iniiiwdiatrlr.  A  Imiht  Mil,  mada 
sf  tBiFi  a  &w  Incbei  Ibick,  and  well  milcd,  with  id  equal  porilou  of  old  dKayed'  cow. 
dang,  ii  admirahlj  »dapt«l  for  their  growih,  li  ihould  bo  sine  iDchei  deep,  and  have  ■ 
food  drainage  below.  The  planti  mntt  be  r«ooTrd  with  u  mnch  of  the  hall  of  *ih1  la 
poMible,  and  ba  planted  lii  inchea  apart  High  railed  badi  an  noi  bene*«i.l,  ncept  hi 
low,  wat  rituaUona.  AniuniD  [dantad  bada  ihoaM  ba  top-dnaaad  with  a  liiUa  rich  aoil 
■ad  the  plant!  ba  made  Bnn  In  iliair  placet ;  a  (ew  unall  »icki  Hack  arouad  amoont  tha 
ibooU  will  preTwit  twilling  off.  ^^ 

Ranuncdlusm  ino  AN>Mt>NtB.— When  Ike  ptanti  an  rim  an  inch  or  two  high, 
bare  the  aoil  pnaHd  clowslj  around  ibem  with  the  binda,  Hopping  ap  anj  holei  made  by 
■Mnna,  fka  A  lop-draoing,  laa,  af  lUh  sonpoat,  fin  from  wire-worn,  ia  vary  baae6cial. 
OfMn  itir  Bp  tbe  aoil  between  the  rowi.  Sbawera  of  raia  are  rerr  benaAeial  fat  th^ 
growth;    If  none  fall,  water  with  k/I  water  in   iho  morning;  well-water  ia  injuiiooa. 

-  TuLiFS. — Stir  the  aurfaee  of  the  bed  an  inch  deep.  Protect  from  ]b»^  rnoirr,  and 
Itro^  uimd.  Keep  the  aoil  flrm  aronnd  tb«  ataoi,  and  mind  that  nter  dtwa  not  lodge  In 
tba  baart  of  tba  plant,  whore  the  iufut  Aower  ii,  or  It  wiU  be  dtmuad  j  *MtlT  open  the 
letrea  to  admit  the  water  to  drain  off.  ■»         a     -v    i~- 

Htacinthb  ihould  \x  protected  from  frott,  ma,  and  wind  ;  lecura  br  lyini  lo  Droner 
npporti.     aiirupibeiuAeetoM.  '     J   ■»        i-  i~ 

Pltiau  la  bedi  mnit  ban  the  aail  praaaad  amid  the  plaata,  ai>da  tapH^reMing  nrriek 
■oil  ao  inch  or  two  thick  will  be  beaiefieial.  Now  beda  of  them  ihould  aUo  be  plantad.  A 
law  Mickt  MuaDg  the  ahooti  prerenl  them  being  twiaied. 

Chrviunthihuhs. — Strike  cuttingi.  or  pot  off  rooted  iiirkfra. 

BoiM,— Now  plant  out  the  tender  China  and  Tea,  or  Bourboni,  tie. 
IR   TRB   FOROINO   FaAHB. 

BalnoM,  CockKomba,  Globe  AmannthuKa,  Sit,  thai  leqain  patting  oS,  or  TenlliH. 
ihould  be  duly  attended  to;  alto  Thiidbergiai,  Browallia.,  Lobelia.,  BiKhyeoma,  &e. 
Seedling  PuehilM,  Terbenu,  Pelaniaa,  ftc.,  ibonld  be  potted  off  linglj.  Dahliii  loo 
abould  be  placed  ao  u  not  to  ba  drawn  np  weakly.  Aehlmenea  mnal  be  polled  off  aiagly. 
(See  artidea  on  Oultara  In  prcTiMU  Numbers)     Taadg  Aanuai.,  ^fmwl..  Hii...^.^  )((„■,_    • 
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thouM  be  placed  in  •  cool  frmme  or  pit,  to  prtfeat  tiiim  btiog  dnwa  up  neakljr.    Where 
it  »  pncticeble  to  piek  ont,  svch  ■•  Stocks,  Atten,  &c.,  upon  beds,  tad  proteet  with . 
fmmee,  it  ■boold  be  done ;  it  givet  a  robust  growth  to  tbeoi.     Cattiogs  of  most  greenbonie 
pIsBts  mmj  BOW  be  put  oat     Young  pleote  of  Fucbaiat,  now  proenred,  if  aiz  inches  bigb, 
will  make  flne  eoea  for  shows  in  sanimer.     Repot  Achimeoes,  GLoKiniaa,  &e. 

IN  THB  ORSBNHOUBB. 

Admit  all  the  air  poasible.  Repot  Lobelias,  Tigrtdiaa,  Oersninms,  Verbenas,  and  other 
siinUar  plants  lor  beda.  All  otlier  Unda  of  plants  fcquiring  repotting  should  now  be 
done.  Such  aa  are  Btraggliog,  &c,  should  be  cut  in,  to  render  them  buabj.  Pehrgomimmi 
will  require  particular  atteution  in  tjing  up,  watering,  and  fumigating  (if  green  f(j  be 
perceived) ;  ocoasiooally  give  a  little  manure  water.  (See  articles  on  Culture  in  previous 
Volume.)  Camelliasy  when  done  blooming,  examine  Uie  roots,  and,  if  necessary,  repot . 
(leearticlea  upon,  for  soil,  &c.);  thou  [>lace  them  in  a  warm  (wrt  of  the  greenhouaeor 
forcing-house,  giving  due  attention  to  watering,  &c^  till  the  wood  is  irm  and  flower' buda 
are  set;  tliej  nuy  then  be  removed  to  a  cool  pit,  so  ss  to  be  gradually  hardened  by  more 
air,  &c.  Japan  Lilies  flourish  best  in  peat  soil  and  sand.  Cinerarias  require  particular 
attention :  poi  or  repot  young  seedlings,  and  fumigate  if  green  fly  appear. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  greenhouse  plants  should  be  made,  to  see  which  require  re« 
potting,  and  do  it  at  once,  not  waiting  till  some  general  performance.  Such  Azaleas  as 
have  done  blooming  must  directly  be  repotted,  and  their  growth  afresh  be  gently  promoted 
in  a  higher  temperature  for  a  short  time. 

Ericas. — Any  requiring  repotting  should  be  done  directly ;  avoid  too  large  pels  with 
the  less  vigorous  growers,  but  free  growers  will  require  room  to  extend  in  proportion.  Give 
air  freely,  but  avoid  draughts,  especially  from  east  and  north*  Calceolarias  require  repot- 
ting to  have  a  vigorous  bloom. 


B£I£F  REMARKS. 

Collodion. — ^In  yoor  last  month's  Magazine  you  mention  the  application  of  Conodion 
fai  stopping  the  bleeding  of  Vines.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  naed  it  most  eflectuslly  for 
that  purpose,  on  our  bte  pruned  Vines  here  since  1852,  and  I  am  at  present  trying  what 
eflbet  it  will  have  in  curing  the  canker  of  fruit  trees.  My  attention  was  called  to  It  by 
Dr.  Dalziel,  of  Penpont,  who  has  used  it  for  years  before  the  date  just  mentioned,  when 
pruning  his  fruit  trees.  Dr.  Dalziel  prunes  his  wall  trees  at  any  time  that  is  most  conve- 
nient, and  immediately  applies  collodion  to  the  wounds.  His  trees  are  in  good  health, 
and  sBinually  bear  fine  crops  of  fruit.  He  was  also  among  the  first  (if  not  the  first)  in 
this  part  of  the  eountry,  who  employed  collodion  in  hb  own  profession. — Jaxm  M4k- 
VO0H,  Dramlanrig  Gardens. 

(By  misuke,  we  stated  the  proeess  in  reference  to  striking  eottings  being  tried  bj  Mr. 
Low,  of  Clapton,  it  should  have  been  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  of  Nottingham.^BDiTOR.) 

HoiTOA  CocciNBA. — I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  correct  statement  respecting  the 
management  of  the  Hoitzia,  from  which  I  sent  you  a  specimen,  as  I  have  only  been  in 
mj  piesent  situation  about  six  weeks.  Six  plants  of  it  weie  growing  in^be  stove  here 
when  I  came— three  of  them  were  old  onea  which  had  been  cut  baek ;  the  beat  had  at 
leaat  thirty  spikes  of  bloom  on  it,  all  quite  as  good  as  the  one  sent.  The  planta  were  at 
least  three  and  a  half  feet  high ;  they  had  been  grown  in  8.inch  poia,  in  a  mixture  of  learn, 
peat  charcoal,  and  red-pit  sand.  The  plant  from  which  the  flowering  specimen  sent  was 
cut  had  only  three  spikes  on  it ;  it  had  been  grown  in  a  8-inch  pot,  and  waa  about  eigh" 
teen  inches  high.  I  think,  from  tlie  habit  of  the  plant,  that  it  might  be  very  mueh 
improved  by  being  stopped  once  or  twice  in  the  early  part  of  ita  growth,  which  had  not: 
been  done  in  thb  case.  They  are  now  all  cut  down,  and  are  broking  at  almoat  every 
eycL    J.  A.  F. — Gurdener"*  CkronkU. 

(It  ia  a  very  pretty  and  ernamental  flowering  pUnt — merits  a  place  in  every  stove.— 
Editor.) 

FocatiA  siRBATiPOLiA,  sud  the  varieties  Floribunda  and  Alba,  are  very  valoable 
winter  bloeming  plants,  being  highly  ornamental  for  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room  from 
Oetober  «e  the  endpf  Mareh.    When  the  plaiits  have  done  blooming,  cut  baek  the  shoots^ 
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■borten  them,  tad  iniert  the  enUio^  in  sand,  place  in  bottom  pest  They  ieon  ttrikd 
not,  pot  off  into  »  rich  lonm  well  drained,  and  enoounge  their  quick  growth.  In  Jalf 
torn  the  pUntt  out  of  pott  into  t  wtrm  Mtutted  border,  toil  being  tolectbly  drj,  bj  the 
middle  of  October  the  jonng  ilower  will  be  Titible,  then  take  them  up  oitlre,  and  mpot 
into  a  rich  compoit  well  drained,  pltciog  them  in  a  cIom  frame  or  pit  for  a  week  or  two, 
then  remove  them  to  bloom  in  the  green-houte  or  titting-room,  and  thej  will  be  highlj 
ornamental  fiom  the  beginning  of  NoTetnber  to  March.  When  thete  haTO  done  bloom- 
ing, cut  in  at  before  ttated,  and  torn  the  plantt  into  the  open  ground,  repotting  them  in 
October.  Theie  old  planta  bloom  more  profumly  than  the  joung  onea.  Every  attention 
it  mott  tmpi  J  repaid. 

Jasminum  numploruM  (£wy). — This  very  beaotifttl  jellow-llowered  plant  it  a 
mott  valuable  aoquiution ;  it  blooms  in  the  open  garden  through  autumn  and  winter,  grown 
in  a  warm  theltered  tituatioo.  It  doea  well,  too,  trained  to  a  wall  or  trellit.  It  it 
valuable  alto  for  in-door  ornament  through  the  ahove>nanied  teatont,  either  in  greenhootet, 
iitting.roomt,  &o.  It  bloomt  in  profution,  and  maket  a  charming  buth.  It  b  told  at  a 
thilling  each. 

ExTiRMiNATXNO  A  NTS. — ^I  have  a  gran  lawn  in  front  of  mj  hoote,  the  toil  It  a  landy 
loam  upon  a  gnvellj  tubttratum.  For  the  last  four  yean  the  Antt  have  formed  Uieu* 
telvet  into  colonlet,  and  In  tpite  of  all  my  excrtiont  to  exterminate  tbem  they  not  only 
abound,  but  are  numeroutly  increatlng.  What  coune  can  I  punue  to  get  rid  of  thete 
enemiet,  without  dettroying  the  gratt  ?    An  early  reply  will  oblige  a  country  Cleigyman. 

(Give  it  a  good  toaking  with  dUuted  goM-tar,  The  liquid  mutt  be  tried  in  a  weak  tute 
flnt,  if  that  doct  not  effect  the  object,  give  a  ttronger  lolution.  It  will  not  Injure  the 
gnm,  nnlem  the  gaa«tar  waa  in  itt  o/moaf  pure  character.  The  Anti  will  toon  quit  the 
ground.  If  they  have  formed  themtelvet  into  large  companiet,  take  off  the  turf  at  the  place, 
looten  the  top  of  the  toil  and  pour  a  toaking  of  ttnmg  ffu-waier,  and  in  a  fortnight  relay 
the  turf. — Editor.) 

SiRiooGRAPHUS  OHfBSBRROHTiANA.— Early  Ittt  tpring  I  procnred  a  rare  bnthy 
plant,  and  it  grew  vigoroutly  till  the  beginning  of  June.  I  then  itopped  all  the  leada, 
repotted  the  plant,  and  jt  produced  a  number  of  lateral  thoott.  I  rettined  til,  and 
kept  the  plantt  in  the  greenhouae  (a  light  one)  till  the  end  of  September,  I  then  put  it  into 
the  iloM  and  by  the  dote  of  November  it  began  to  Uoom,  and  at  Chrittmat  the  plant 
had  fifty-eight  fine  tpikct  of  brillitnt  tcarlet  (Jutticit  like)  tobe.thaped  flowen.  it  hat 
eontinutd  in  grant  beauty  up  till  now,  in  my  taorm  gnwkfcmm  (March  15th).  It  ia  one 
of  the  moat  gay  and  naefnl  winter  blooming  planta  we  have  in  thia  oonntiy.  By  amngament 
In  potting,  tic^ping  thoott,  tfi^  at  tundry  tinea,  I  tm  informed  plantt  in  bloom  mty  bo 
aeenrad  all  the  year.  It  ia  a  very  free  growing  plant,  makea  a  good  aixed  bnahy  one  by 
attention  to  etopping.  I  grow  it  vigoroaaly  in  equal  porta  of  good  loa■l^  tnrty  mndy  peal, 
and  very  old  decayed  dung,  with  a  liberal  tpiinkling  of  white  tend.  Dniing  ita  tioM  of 
growth  and  blooming  it  requim  a  good  anpply  of  toft  watar,  and  occationally  manure 
water.  After  blooming,  I  am  told,  it  reqniret  a  few  weekt  reat,  and  only  water  enough 
to  keep  the  toil  barely  moitt,  then  cut  back,  repot,  and  eneonrage  itt  growth,  alto  at  the 
proper  time  introduce  it  to  the  warmett  part  of  the  greenboute,  or  into  a  ttove,  and  it 
toon  beeomet  one  of  the  gayett  omamenta.  It  it  now  a  good  time  to  obtain  a  plant  far 
next  antumn  and  winter^t  bloom. — Clrricub. 

GULTirATioy  OP  TBS  AMARYLLIS  Familt. — Amaryllb  Belladonna  |  A«  advena; 
A.  pmtentb ;  A.  critpa ;  and  A.  curvifolia,  will  flooriah  in  tlie  open  groond,  or  in  pita  or 
ftamea,  or  theltered  by  hand^lattet,  end  in  intente  froit  eovered  by  mala,  but  when  froat 
it  over  uncover  altogether.  Amaryllit  atamateo  ia  the  hardieat  of  alL  The  following 
require  a  temperate  greenboute :  Amaryllia  (or  Heppeaatnim)  acumenata,  aulica,  calyptnta, 
equettria,  fulgida,  paitttdnt,  reticulata,  ntila,  aolandrnflora,  ftc«  Tbeae  are  apeciea  from 
the  tmrrid  cone,  and  require  the  following  treatment,  whieh  ia  equally  applicable  to  their 
■nmenraa  erott-bred  varietiea: 

The  bulba  muat,  during  the  time  of  reat,  that  it,  during  the  three  or  four  Ittt  montha  of 
the  year,  be  kept  very  dry.  They  may  be  kept  in  the  pota  on  a  dry  ahelf  in  the  atove. 
In  January  they  are  placed  near  the  light,  and  where  they  may  be  free  from  drip.  By  and 
by,  their  acapea  and  leavea  will  commence  to  grow,  when  they  muat  he  alightly  watered, 
gradually  increaaing  the  quantity.  They  will  flower  aud  ripen  teed  under  thit  treatment, 
etpecially  if  the  proceaa  of  artificial  fecundation  baa  been  carefully  attended  to,  whether  by 
meana  of  their  own  pollen,  or  with  that  of  aome  other  apeciea  or  variety.    Sbcccm  in  the 
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taMtuntfon  6f  tbe  wdl  depends  on  the  following  precautions :— Avoid  Aetiging  the  pot 
from  itt  place  I  naintaia  the  temperatnie  at  from  10°  to  W  Reaumur  [55°  to  60* 
Fahrenheit],  at  the  least,  and  iiOTor  allow  it  to  get  below  8°  Reaumur  [50**  Fahrenheit]  * 
water  moderately  and  always  when  necessary.  The  production  of  tbe  seed  never  affects 
the  beeltb  of  the  bulb,  if  these  directions  are  carefully  followed. 

As  for  the  plants  which  have  not  flowered^  and  those  whoM  flowers  have  not  borne  fruit, 
it  is  advisable  to  place  them  in  the  month  of  May  in  a  close  frame,  the  lights  of  which 
should  be  opened  by  the  middle  of  June,  if  at  that  time  they  may  be  watered  by  genial 
showers.  The  lights  must  then  be  kept  off*,  except  in  the  case  of  cold  or  rain.  This 
treatment  is  only  applicable  to  the  healthy  bulbs,  and  not  to  those  that  are  weak  or  unpro- 
missing.  These  last  must  be  preserved  under  glass  all  the  summer,  and  shaded  towards 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Unhealthy  plants  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  coccus;  and  in 
order  to  fne  them  from  these  insects  which  lodge  between  the  scales,  the  bulb  should 
be  brushed  with  a  soft  brush,  having  a  pointed  handle,  which  may  be  used  between 
tbe  scales,  as  occasion  may  require,  by  which  means  the  insects  are  dislodged.  This 
operation  repeated  from  time  to  time,  is  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  keeping  tbe  bulbs  clear 
of  the  insects. 

It  is  advisable  to  arrange  the  bulbs  according  to  their  state  of  advancement.  Those 
which  have  attained  the  same  uniform  growth  require  the  same  treatment  On  one  side 
are  placed  those  which  are  weak  and  not  disposed  to  grow ;  on  another  those  which  are 
growing  slowly,  and  must  be  excited  ;  and  so  on.  The  most  favourable  time  to  repot  the 
planta  is  when  they  attain  to  their  strongest  growth.  This  operation  most  be  performed 
with  the  following  precautions  : — ^Take  care  not  to  break  the  ball,  but  take  off  about  two 
inehea  of  the  surface  soil,  carefully  clear  and  adjust  the  principal  roots,  and  place  a  layer 
of  new  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  This  soil  should  be  compose4  of  equal  portions  of 
kam  and  leaf  mould,  well  mixed  together ;  then  place  the  bulb  on  the  top,  filling  up  the 
sides  carefully  with  more  soil,  and  press  the  whole  gently  down.  A  copious  application  of 
water  should  then  be  given  to  consolidate  the  soil  and  refresh  the  bulbs.  After  a  slight 
syringing,  place  the  planta  in  a  frame  which  must  be  kept  quite  dose  for  a  few  days,  until 
a  gentle  shower  fidls,  when  the  lights  may  be  raised. 

All  the  healthy  plants  must  be  treated  in  this  way  nntU  the  middle  of  August,  when,  if 
the  weather  is  eold  and  eloudy,  the  lights  must  be  kept  on,  and  neither  water  nor  shade 
applied  to  the  plants.  By  this  treatment  they  will  rapidly  attain  maturation,  and  the  leaves 
Will  become  dry.  At  the  latter  stage  the  bulba  should  be  removed  from  the  finmes,  and 
^laeed  in  the  pots  on  the  shelves  of  the  stove. 

AwMTjiUu  tiitata  thrives  better  in  a  lower  temperature. — (L.  Yjtit  Hotnrra.) 

Pbndbnt  or  Wbbpino  Trsbs.— In  all  kinds  of  scenery  connected  with  the  garden 
w  field,  fcw  objeets  are  more  pleasing  and  striking  than  handsome  weeping  trees.  Whether 
their  branches  are  seen  to  kiss  the  lake  or  mnrmuriog  brook,  or  droop  in  mourning  mien 
over  the  lonely  tomb,  their  graeefulneas  and  beauty  are  readily  felt  and  acknowledged. 
In  the  extended  landscape  of  mountain,  stream,  and  plain,  or  even  on  the  lawn  of  more 
eircnmscribed  limits,  t^bit  general  effect  of  weeping  trees,  when  tastefully  distributed,  is 
highly  picturesque  and  omamentaL  Much  skill  and  taste  may  be  expended  in  arranging 
•ad  grouping  trees  of  upright  habit,  hot  no  other  objects  so  efiectnally  impart  an  air  «f 
eoBpleteness  or  Jimtk  as  the  gracefully  pendent  boughs  of  the  weeping  varieties,  such  as 
Ihe  Willow,  the  Ash,  the  Elm,  and  the  Birch. 

But  beantifbl  and  deaiiable  as  weeping  trees  undoubtedly  are,  no  experiment  to  inerease 
tbe  number  of  varieties  has  as  yet  been  successful.  The  vulgar  notion  that  the  grafts  <^ 
upright  growing  kinds  assume  the  pendent  habit  by  merely  being  inserted  in  a  downward 
poaition  has  long  been  favourably  entertained  among  the  inexperienced  in  horticultural 
aflSurSL  But  such  a  notion  is,  of  course,  founded  in  extreme  error,  since  nothing  can  be 
more  at  variance  with  all  known  fiicts  bearing  on  vegetable  physiology,  as  well  as  skilful 
prsctice.  The  fact  is,  in  this  matter,  the  horticulturist  has  no  resource.  Among  the 
Innumerable  expedients  incidental  to  his  profession,  no  one  he  can  employ,  no  scheme  he 
can  devise,  has  yet  enabled  him  to  surmount  this  difSculty.  Amidst  the  profundity  of 
learning  and  the  assiduity  of  research,  it  must  still  be  admitted,  that  the  origin  or  produc- 
tion of  weeping  trees  is  regulated  and  determined  entirely  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  chance. 
To  the  physiologist  nothing  is  more  inexplicable ;  and,  perhaps,  nothing  among  the  "  vital 
phenomena  "  of  vegetation  has  been  less  studied. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  odds  against  which  we  have  to  contend,  it  is  gratifying  td 
find  that  the  number  of  varieties  of  weeping  trees  has  been  considerably  increased  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  that  the  character  of  those  which  have  been  introduced  to  culUva. 
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tion  ii  of  M  tri^«l  4etcriptMiL  W«re  Um  difCflrent  firietlM  now  kaown  to  be 
with  each  other,  it  woeld,  perhapti  be  foaad,  tbmt  the  Aeh,  the  Etn,  ead  the  Willovr  had 
•offered  no  de|ft«eiation  by  the  introdnctiob  of  othen  which  heve  heen  later  raieed.  Ba^ 
indeed,  a  weeping  tree  it  to  graceful  and  beaotifiilf  that  it  mnat,  when  well  giowa,  eeaai 
mand  admiration,  whatever  may  he  the  genua  to  which,  it  ewee  its  paientegn. 

It  would  be  inteicating  and  inatrucUve  to  inveatigate  the  degreei  of  that  peipendiettlay 
tendency  which  constitutes  a  perfect  weeping  tree*  It  ia  scarcely  to  be  denied  that  them 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  thoee  whose  strong  shoots  torn  tovrards  the  ground  as  seea 
as  they  are  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  such  as  asaume  the  weeping  form  simply  by  the 
branchea  being  gradually  beot  down  by  their  own  weight  at  the  eztremitiea.  Of  the 
former,  the  Onk,  the  Holly,  the  Ash,  and  the  Elm,  may  he  cited  as  eramplea,  while  th« 
l^'illow,  the  Birch,  and  one  or  two  others,  represent  the  latter.  Not  that  I  think  that  tte 
Willow  is  less  a  weeping  tree  than  the  Oak ;  but  in  the  one  ease  the  greater  tenuity  and 
length  of  the  branches  are  more  likely  to  be  fiivearable  to  the  drooping  form  than  their 
robnit  strength  in  the  other.  The  general  eflRKt  is  the  same  $  the  eause  or  prooesa  by 
which  it  tiikes  pUoe  appears  to  be  different.  In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be  Obserredf 
that  there  are  many  trees  not  classed  among  those  having  a  weeping  habit,  wliich,  owi^g  In 
the  tenuity  and  length  of  tlieir  branches,  are  capable  of  being  easily  trained  to  assume  as 
pendulous  a  form  as  the  weeping  varieties  of  the  Oak,  the  £lm,  or  the  Willow.  I,  have 
seen  a  tree  of  the  common  Thorn  (CrcUmgut  OjrjfaoaMiktt)^  which,  having  been  truned  es 
a  single  stem  seven  or  eight  feet  higli,  and  the  upper  shoots  k^  short,  finally  assumed  Ute 
true  weeping  form,  or,  at  least,  a  very  cloee  approximation  to  it.  Other  varieties  of  the 
same  beautiful  genus — aooh  as  C.  Oxyacantha  laeioiata,  eriocarpa,  melanoearpa,  Aiaroia, 
and  salicifulia,  have  all,  more  or  less,  a  branching,  spresding,  or  sob-pendent  habit  j  aad« 
in  many  cases,  we  find  theii-  shoots  take  a  positively  perpendicokr  diKetien.  It  may  bo 
observed,  that  even  shoots  of  the  Funebral  Cypress  only  b^gin  to  turn  downwarda  aftet 
they  have  attained  a  certain  length,  as  if  requiring  the  force  of  gravitation  to  give  tha 
appesrance  so  much  admired.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Weeping  Holly,  tbere  ia  a  poeitiw 
downward  tendency  of  tlie  shoots,  as  soon  as  they  are  a  fisw  incbea  long;  wliile,  eontrarj 
to  the  tenuity  we  find  in  those  of  the  Willow  and  Cypress,  they  are  v^goroni  and  thick 
•noogh  to  grow  erect  for  sevenl  feet  if  it  were  oonfermable  to  their  habit. 

From  tUs  view  of  the  subject  I  am  led  to  infer  that  some  trees  assume  the  weeping 
form  in  a  gceat  messuie,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  weight  of  tlieir  bmnehes,  which  are  too 
aoft  and  sleoder  to  grow  upright,  while  others,  from  some  unknown  cause  or  action  ef  tbo 
sap,  naturally  incline  downwards,  even  though  vigorous  and  atrong.  I  should  be  glad  of 
the  opinion  of  others  on  thia  subject.    P*  F.  KuA,  (Cbasfwnioo  to  tUFUmmr  Gardmu) 

Culture  of  Japan  Lilxis  jn  bebb  in  tub  opsn  orouno. — ^Tho  beat  time  for 
planting  is  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  very  early  in  March  ;  but  it  must  be  beibrr  tkt 
bulbs  show  any  signs  of  growth,  so  that  the  season  arill  become  in  grmt  meaeore  a  goido 
aa  to  the  best  time  for  planting.  After  chooatng  the  beet  situation  for  a  bed  of  tbeao 
lilies,  dig  out  the  soil  of  the  intended  bed  two  feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  the  exoava* 
tion,  put  a  layer  of  about  six  inches  in  thickness  of  broken  brick  rubbish,  or  any  other 
porous  material  near  at  hand ;  if  the  situation  is  damp,  inciease  the  quantity  to  nine  or 
tv-elve  inches ;  but  if  dry,  use  less.  Thia  done,  go  to  the  compost-yard,  and  mix  op  tho 
following  iogi-edients : — Peat  soil — ^that  which  you  find  with  plenty  of  fenuroot  in  it  it 
the  best,  as  Liliums  are  particularly  partial  to  soch  soil — two-thirds  {  good  fibnNU  )oami«- 
one-sixth ;  and  leaf-soil,  ooo>sixtb.  CHiop  the  peat  and  loam  np  very  rongfaly,  naing  the 
roughest  portion  for  the  bottom,  and  the  finer  for  the  top  of  the  bed*  When  it  is  fiUod 
up  to  within  three  Inches  of  the  top,  arrange  tho  bulbs  over  the  bed  in  the  £»llowing  maa* 
ner : — Place  all  the  strongest  bulbs  of  Z.  /.  ispectoMnn,  and  jL  L  jpuncUUum,  to  form  • 
centre  row  (supposing , the  bed  to  be  an  elongated  one),  aa  they  grow  the  talleaL  If  tho 
bulbs  should  have  two  buds  or  eyes,  place  them  so  that  the  two  stems  produced  will  mogt 
ia  the  order  of  the  rows,  and  not  crosswise  on  the  bed;  they  should  be  obout  a  foot 
asunder.  If  there  are  any  bolbs  strong  and  siogle*eyed,  plane  them  in  the  centio  of  tho 
middle  row ;  or  if  a  roundish  bed,  they  should  form  a  central  group,  aa  they  oswdly  grow 
taller  still.  The  rows  of  planta  should  be  nine  inches  asunder.  Nest  select  the  strongaat 
singl&>eyed  bulbs  of  Z.  /.  aUiuat,  and  place  a  row  of  these  on  each  side  of  the  middle  row. 
If  you  have  a  suflScient  quantity  of  flowering  bulbs  of  the  two  ftrst-osmed  sorta,  make  A 
second  line  of  them  outside  the  white,  mixing  them  w  you  pUce  them  }  ^eae  two  vaiiolifli 
grow  to  about  the  mme  height,  and  the  bolbs  placed  in  thia  third  row  not  hoiog  ao  ationg 
as  those  placed  in  the  centre,  will  not  grow  ao  tall.  On  the  outolde  place  another  lino  of 
the  second-siie  flowering  bulbs  oi  JU  L  album,,  which  will  then  form  the  edging.    It  to 
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ioportMit  to  bear  in  mind  that  th«  rerj  ttrongeat  bulba  of  aBmm  muai  bo  planted  in  Um 
iODond  row  (the  first  from  the  centre),  or  the  other  varieties  in  the  next  row  outwards 
wonld  grow  above  them,  and  give  the  bed  an  awkward  appearance.  When  the  bolbs  are 
thus  ranged  latisfiictorily  over  the  space  put  about  baif*a-pint  of  while  sand  about  each 
bulb ;  this  tends  to  keep  tlicm  healthy,  and  makes  clearer  and  sounder  bulbs  for  the  next 
year.  Then  fill  up  with  about  three  inches  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  soil,  not  pressing  it 
down.  By  the  end  of  April,  if  the  season  has  been  favourable,  you  will  find  whorls  of 
roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  ease,  they  will  require 
surface  dressing  with  fine  soil  of  the  same  kind  as  that  used  in  forming  the  bed ;  a  layer  of 
three  to  four  inches  in  thickuess  at  this  period  will  assist  them  greatly.  To  allow  of  this 
addition  to  the  soil,  it  will  be  almost  necessary  to  have  some  neat  kind  of  edging-boarda, 
similar  to  those  used  for  tulip  beds.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  let  them  be  tied  up 
carefully. — Amicus. 

Himalayan  Journals,  by  Pr.  J.  D.Hookkr.—"  The  top  of  Sinchul  is  a  favourite 
excursion  from  Dorjiling,  being  very  easy  of  access,  and  the  path  abounding  in  rare  and 
beautiful  plants,  and  passing  through  magoificent  forests  of  Oak,  Magnolia,  and  Rhodo.. 
dendrun :  Mrfaile  the  summit,  besid«>s  embracing  this  splendid  view  of  the  snowy  r«nge  over 
the  Dorjiling  spur  in  the  foreground,  commands  also  the  plains  of  India,  with  the  courses 
of  the  Teesta,  Mahanuddee,  Balasun,  and  Mochi  rivers.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
when  the  Magnolias  and  Rhododendrons  are  in  blossom,  the  goigeous  vegetation  is,  in 
some  respects,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  tropics ;  but  the  effect  is  much 
marred  by  the  prevailing  gloom  of  the  weather.  The  white>flowered  Magnolia  (M. 
excelsa.  Wall)  forms  a  predominant  tree  at  7,000  to  8,000  feet;  and  in  1848  it  blos- 
Bpmed  so  profusely  that  the  forests  on  the  broad  flanks  of  Sinchul,  and  other  mountains  of 
that  elevation,  appeared  as  if  sprinkled  with  snow.  The  purple-flowered  kind,  again  (M. 
Gampbelli),  hardly  occurs  below  8,000  feet,  and  forms  an  immense  but  very  ugly,  black- 
barked,  sparingly-branched  tree,  leafless  in  winter,  and  also  during  the  flowering  season, 
when  it  puts  forih  from  the  ends  of  its  branches  great  rose-purple  cup-shaped  flowers, 
whose  fleshy  petals  strew  the  ground.  On  its  branches,  and  on  those  of  Oaks  and  Laurels, 
Rhododendron  Dalhousiap  grows  epiphyticslly,  a  slender  shrub,  bearing  from  three  to  six 
white  lemon.scentcd  bells,  i^  inches  long  and  as  many  broad,  at  the  end  of  each  branch. 
In  the  same  woods  the  scarlet  Rhododendron  (R.  arboreum),  ia  very  scarce,  and  is  outvied 
by  the  great  R.  argenteum,  which  grows  as  a  tree,  40  feet  high,  with  magnificent  leaves, 
12  to  15  inches  long,  deep  green,  wrinkled  above  and  silvery  below,  while  the  flowers  are 
ail  large  aa  those  of  R.  Dalhousise,  and  grow  more  in  a  cluster.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind  that  exeeeds  in  beauty  the  flowering  branch  of  R.  argenteum,  with  its  wide-spreading 
foliage  and  glorious  mass  of  flowers.  Oidcs,  laurels,  Maples,  Birch,  Chestnut,  Hydrangea, 
a  species  of  Fig  (which  is  found  on  the  very  summit),  and  three  Chinese  and  Japanese 
genera,  are  the  principal  features  of  the  forest;  the  common  bushes  being  Aucuba, 
Skimmia,  and  the  curious  Helwingia,  which  bears  little  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  centre  of 
the  leaf,  like  ButcherVbroom.  In  spring,  immense  broad-leaved  Arums  spring  up,  with 
green  or  purple^ striped  hoods,  that  end  in  tail- like  threads,  18  inches  long,  which  lie  along 
the  ground ;  and  there  are  various  kinds  of  Convallaria,  Paris  Begonia,  and  other  beantifnl 
flowering  herbs.** 

Fuchsia  sbrraTipolia. — This  greatly  merits  a  place  in  the  most  select  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants,  on  account  of  ita  habit  of  blooming  at  mid<winter.  Like  many  other 
valuable  plants,  I  believe  it  has  been  nearly  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  in  consequence  of 
our  ignorance  as  to  its  true  merits.  If  grown  as  a  summer  plant,  like  the  others  of  ita 
genus,  it  would  be  completely  useless,  producing  nothing  but  a  naked  stem,  with  a  few 
leaves  at  the  top ;  as  to  flowers,  they  would  be  few  and  far  between ;  but  when  grown  as  a 
winter-bloomiDg  plant,  it  will  well  repay  a  little  extra  trouble,  and  meet  with  many  ad- 
mirers on  account  of  its  beautiful  foliage  and  magnificent  floweis.  The  way  I  manage  it, 
is  to  grow  a  pUnt  well,  aud  then  starve  it  into  blooming.  In  April  I  take  cuttings,  which 
soon  strike  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and  when  struck,  they  are  pottod  into  half-pint  pots,  and 
returned  to  the  frame,  where  they  continue  till  they  are  fairly  established,  when  they  are 
removed  to  a  cold  frame,  where  they  remain  during  the  summer,  being  repotted  and  en* 
couraged  to  grow  well  until  they  get  into  eight-inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 
When  the  pots  begin  to  be  well  filled  with  roots,  they  will  begin  to  show  blooni, 
and  wiU  be  in  perfection  during  November  and  December,  This  plant  is  of  so  easy 
management,  that  the  amateur  possessed  of  a  small  greenhouse  may  cultivate  it  wiUioul 
any  difficulty. — Midland  Florist. 

No  Placx  likb  Homk. — **  Pick  out,**  writes  Mr.  Wsllaco,  the  naturalist,  who  hat 
just  spent  four  years  in  collecting  specimens  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon — '*  Pick  out  tb« 
loveliest  spots  where  the  most  gorgeous  flowers  of  the  tropics  expand  their  glowing  petali^ 
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tod  for  every  teeoe  of  thit  kind  we  may  find  another  ai  Aom«  of  equtl  betaty,  and  with 
an  equal  amount  of  brilliant  colour.  Look  at  a  field  of  buttercupt  and  daisies — a  bill 
aide  covered  witb  gorse  and  broom^-a  mountain  rich  with  purple  heather— or  forest  glado 
azure  with  a  carpet  of  wild  hyacinths,  and  they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  scene  the 
tropics  cjui  produce.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  glorious  than  an  old  Grab  tree  in 
full  blosaom ;  and  the  Horse-cbesnut,  Lilac,  and  Laburnum  will  vie  with  the  choieeat 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs.'* 

Horticultural  Socixrr  MBBTtNa,  Rbornt  -  strskt,  March  7th. —  Messra. 
Veiich  exhibited  the  following  plants : — Boronia  DrumtnondL  It  forms  a  neat  bush,  and 
blooms  freely.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  rosy- red.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for 
the  greenhouse,  ^oocia  Drummondi,  Many  of  our  readers  know  the  handsome  A.  grandis, 
but  the  one  now  shown  is  much  superior.  The  foliage  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  dwarf 
plants,  which  ore  easily  kept  bushy,  bloom  very  freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  cylin- 
ders, which  are  an  inch  or  more  long,  of  a  beautiful  rich  yellow  colour.  It  merits  a  place 
in  every  greenhouse.  Sarracenia  purpurea.  The  flower  composed  of  two  round  compact 
heads,  or  little  bundles  of  perplish-brown  leavefi,  elevated  on  long  slender  stems  that  push 
up  from  among  the  singular  pitcher-like  appendages.  It  is  stated  that  in  its  native  eountry 
the  pitchers  are  excellent  fly-traps,  the  hairs  in  the  inside  pointing  downwards,  readily 
admit  the  flies  to  descend  into  it,  but  prevent  the  possibility  of  escaping  out  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, of  Pine-apple- place,  sent  Prameieoea  eottfirtiflura^  its  large  blue  lilac  blossoms  are 
very  ornamental ;  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Conodiuium  sanCAemaM.  The  plant  was  a  yard 
high,  and  rather  more  aeroso.  It  is  a  good  winter  blooming  plant  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced  in  terminal  lai;ge  heads,  something  in  the  way  of  the  blue  Afferaium,  Bi&ergia 
iridi/ora.  A  Pine-apple  looking  plant  Its  neat  flowera,  almost  hidden  amongst  the  bril- 
liant scarlet  bracts,  are  strikingly  pretty.  Bratkyeema  acumimda,  A  pretty  plant  for 
coiling  round  a  wire  frame ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  crimson  scarlet  Aeeuiia  hiyi/blia, 
Ica  long,  very  narrow  leaves,  and  the  profusion  of  yellow  blossoms  render  it  a  pretty  plant. 
Its  habit  is  to  grow  very  tall,  but  it  is  readily  kept  low,  and  formed  into  a  bush  by  stop- 
ping, in  which  form  it  blooms  very  freely.  The  following  were  sent  from  the  garden  of 
the  Society : — ^^Micrit  onfeiilinma.  Flowers  a  fine  crimson  red,  tube  an  inch  long. 
Bpaerie  UneotUi.  Light  pink.  Berherie  DarwinnSL  A  hardy  bushy  plant  that  blooms  in 
vast  proftision.  It  had  been  kept  in  a  pit-frame.  The  plant  does  well  in  the  greeukoum^ 
and  its  masa  of  rich  orange  yellow  blossoms  render  it  exceedingly  ornamental.  It  makes 
a  fine  winter  and  spring  blooming  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  or  dwelling-room  window. 
AooMa  Uueata.  A  neat  plant  with  pine-like  foliage  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  profuse  Moomer, 
and  its  numerous  rich,  bright  yellow,  globe-shaped  blossoms,  are  v«ry  showy.  The  plant  ia 
readily  formed  to  a  neat  bush,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse.  PuUeutga  retueeu  A 
sbmb  with  pea-like  yellow  flowers.  Diefyira  tpedabUie.  This  very  neat  flowering  plant 
baa  an  interesting  and  handsome  appearance,  and  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it 

There  should  be  plants  of  it  in  every  greenhouse  and  dwelling-room  window.  It  is  easy 
to  grow,  can  be  procured  at  a  low  price,  and  as  readily  propagated  as  the  Dahlias  are.  One 
or  more  ought  to  be  in  every  flower-garden,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  only  requires  to  have  a 
bell  or  hand-glass  over  the  crown  of  it  during  winter  to  guwd  it  from  excess  of  wet  We 
have  seen  out-door  plants  each  four  feet  high,  and  as  much  across,  in  profuse  bloom  near 
London. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  121st,  the  following  were  exhibited.  From  Mr.  Atkins,  of 
Fainswick,  near  Gloucester,  a  number  of  most  beautiful  seedling  Qfclamene.  That  gen- 
tleman has  for  many  years  been  an  ardent  admirer  and  cultivator  of  this  pretty,  neat 
flowering  genus,  and  has  been  rewarded  for  his  attempts  to  obtain  improved  varieties  by  the 
lovely  ones  which  appeared  on  this  occasion.  One  pot  of  one  of  his  new  kinds,  named 
C  Atkheoniif  had  254  expanded  flowers,  of  a  French  white  with  a  rose  dye.  There  had 
been  many  gonex>ut  of  Uoom,  and  others  were  springing  forth.  The  appearuice  was  « 
mass  of  bloom,  about  a  foot  across,  and  each  flower  standing  erect,  about  five  to  six  inches 
high,  producing  a  most  charming  effect 

Fancv  Pblargoniums. — This  handsome  clsss  generally  bloom  early.  The  first  week 
in  April  I  select  the  forwardest  and  plaee  them  in  gentle  warmth  ;  also  give  liquid  manure 
every  third  watering,  which  brings  out  the  blossoms  boldly  and  freely ;  it  also  contributes 
to  brighten  the  colouca  of  the  flowers,  and  they  continue  much  longer  in  bloom  than 
•imilar  plants  do  which  have  not  liquid  manure.  At  this  time,  too,  I  cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  of  a  portion  of  the  plants  to  pievent  them  blooming  now,  and  to  induce  them  to 
pnsh/res&  ehooU^  which,  being  later,  will  produce  a  fine  bloom  in  Autumn,  or  even  up  to 
Christmas.  Cuttings,  too,  now  struck,  potted,  and  duly  treated  afierwsrds,  will  form 
winter  blooming  stock. — A  Six  Yean?  Manager  of  a  CoUeetion  of  aboive  10,000  j>/Wji  ^ 

v^VVv  %^a^w^we         ^^Kfw^^^^0^9% 
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Anil  purple  vioUlt  scent  the  grnund, 

And  li/ae  'gins  to  iboir  hn  blaan,— 

We  tben  mi/  tty  tbii  Uij  ia  coow.' 

"  God  mighl  hH«  mide  enongh.  eooug 


Then  whenroie  hid  ihey  birl 

To  ininiiter  delight  to  min. 

To  bsulify  tba  etrlh  ; 

"  To  camfBrt  man,  to  vhiner  boi 

WhonoW  hii  &itl>  ii  dim  ; 

For  '  «ho»  cmreth  Tor  tbe  Bowi 
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CBRATOSTBMA   LONGIFLORUM     (Synonym,   C.   grandiflo- 
rum),  N.  0.  Vacciniea.     Section  Ericacea. 

Mr.  LqBB  diicovered  this  very  handiame  flowering,  evergreen  shrub 
on  the  Andes  Mountains  of  P«ni,  at  an  elevatinR  of  12,000  feer.  We 
saw  it  in  bloom  last  summer,  in  the  cool  greenhnuse  at  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  King's-road,  Chelsea.  It  farms  a.  neat  bushy  shrob  (note 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  as  much  across),  and  blooms  freely.  It 
has  been  considered  a  half-hardy  plant,  but  from  its  appearance,  and 
in  its  native  habitat,  growing  in  snch  an  elevated  situation,  it  will 
very  likely  prove  hardy  in  this  country,  at  least  as  hardy  as  the 
Milraria  coccinea.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  merits  a  place  in 
every  floral  collection  of  plants. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

GsNTiANA  FoRTUMi. — Thu  handtome  speciet  la  a  native  of  Northern 
China,  from  whence  it  waa  sent  by  Mr.  Fortune  to  Messrs.  Standii^h 
and  Noble,  of  Bagshot  Nursery,  where  it  bloomed  last  year.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  section  of  Gentiana  as  the  G,  teptemfida  and 
f7.  Pueumonanthe^  vie.,  having  several  erect  stems  bearing  the  flowers 
in  terminal  glomerate  heads.  The  present  new  species  is  more  robust* 
and  rises  higher  than  either  of  the  two  above  named;  the  flowers 
too  are  larger.  Each  principal  stem  bears  from  six  to  eight  blossoms, 
and  an  individual  flower  is  two  inches  long,  and  the  five-divided  limb 
(front  of  the  flower)  is  all  Ihch  and  a  half  across.  The  limb,  as  well 
as  inside  of  the  tube,  is  of  an  intense  deep  blue,  spotted  with  white. 
The  outside  of  the  flower  is  yellowish-green.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
quite  hardy.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower-garden.  (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  4776.) 

Heintzia  tiorina.  Spotted-flowered*  N.  O.  Gesneriaoeae. — It 
is  a  coarsish  robust  Besleria^like  plant,  a  native  of  the  Caraccus.  The 
leaves  are  large,  similar  to  those  of  a  Gloxinia.  The  stems  rise  from 
two  to  five  feet  high.  The  flowers  proceed,  singly,  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  are  nearly  erect»  fnnne^haped  ;  ealyx  large,  of  a  pale 
yellow-green,  tinged  with  red ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  white,  and  the  limb  (front  of  blossom)  is  an  inch  across, 
divided  into  five  lobes,  white,  beautifully  spotted  with  purple.  It 
bloomed  last  winter^  in  the  stove  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
(Figured  in  Boi.  Mag.,  4774.) 

PiTCAiRNiA  ^ovoiFOLiA,  N.  O.  Bromeliaceae. — This  pretty  flowering 
pine-apple  like  plant  was  sent  by  Mr.  Nation  from  Lima,  in  Peru, 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  in  1852,  and  bloomed  in  the  stove  in 
1 858.  The  plant  has  a  clear  stem  or  trunk,  dearly  a  foot  long,  and 
upon  its  summit  the  spreading  tuffc  of  long  leathery  leaves  (sometimes 
four  feet  long)  are  produced.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  pamcled 
raceme,  forty  or  more  blossoms  in  each.  The  corolla,  of  three  petals, 
forms  an  apparent  tube,  two  inches  long,  of  a  bright-red  colour.  It  is 
A  verv  interesting  and  pretty  flowering  plant.  (Figured in  Bot.  Mag., 
4775.) 

pRUNus  siiiENaiSy  FLORB  ALBO  PLBNO.  This  IS  a  tmlmuhie  acft^- 
eition,  a  Plum  having  blossbms  that  are  double^  white,  and  each  flower 
being  from  one  to  two  inches  across,  having  a  long  footstalk.  It 
rivals  the  Pyrue  Jap^mea,  and  in  contrast  produces  a  chartning  effect. 
Mf»  Fortune  discovered  it  in  China  in  1852,  and  trilismitted  it  to 
England.     It  ovgfat  to  be  in  every  shrub  border. 

FucftsiA  SouvrAib  ra  la  Rbihr. — Mr.  Coene,  of  Geadbnifg«, 
exhibited  the  plant  at  the!  Fbrale  de  la  8oci6t6  d'Hortienltufe  de  Oind, 
in  1853.  The  tube  of  the  Mosaom  is  an  ineh  long,  of  a  bright  rosy* 
purple,  and  the  sepids  are  white  and  gieen.  The  oorolla  is  df  a 
simiUtf  colour  to  the  tube.  It  blooma  fireeiy,  and  the  blossoma  have 
a  strong  likeness  to  those  of  F.  cordau. 

Begonia  fuchsioidbs  alba.     It  is  a  more  vigorous  platitlhan  B. 
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fuchKioideft,  and  the  foliage  of  a  lighter  icreen.  The  blouoniB  of  the 
latter  do  not  open  fully,  bat  those  of  B.  f.  alha  expand  quite  flat. 
They  are  too  of  good  substance,  pure  white,  with  a  very  strikini^  rich 
yellow  centre,  and  each  flower  is  an  inch  across.  It  is  very  neat  and 
pretty,  well  meritinfc  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Medinblla  maomifica.  There  is  a  most  noble  specimen  of  this 
superb,  large,  hot-house  plant  in  bloom  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Veitch, 
King's-road,  Chelsea.  It  has  upwards  of  thirty  of  its  large  panided 
racemes  of  singular-formed  flowers,  which  have  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance. It  will,  most  likely,  be  shown  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  in  May. 

Rhododxndron  jASMiNiFtoatJH.  In  the  greenhouse  at  the  above 
nursery,  we  saw  a  fine  bush  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  some- 
what drooping  clusters  of  about  twenty  in  each.  They  are  of  a  pure 
waxy-white,  the  tube-formed  blossoms  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
with  a  spreading  limb  (end  of  blossom),  half  an  inch  across.  It  is 
very  pretty. 

DuRANTA  Bauhmira.  A  bushy  shrub,  having  foliage,  in  form 
very  like  that  of  the  Althaeas ;  but  the  leaves  are  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  green  and  yellow.  It  is  grown  in  the  stove,  and  has  an 
ornamental  appearance. 

Obsmbria  DoKKALEKiA.  A  Tobust  plant.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
heart-shaped,  eight  inches  across,  green,  tinged  with  purple  and  red. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  heads ;  and  plants  about  nine 
inches  high  bloomed  freely.  Each  blossom  is  about  two  inches  long, 
in  the  form  of  one  of  the  scarlet-blossomed  Pentstemon  ;  they  are  of 
a  rosy-red  colour,  very  neat  and  pretty. 

ApaBLANDRA  Roi  LtopoLD.  A  stove  plant,  having  very  large 
leaves,  ahnost  the  size  of  Canna  indica,  a  deep  shining  green  with 
white  veins,  having  a  beautiful  netted  appearance.  It  also  blooms 
ireely,  and  theflowers,  of  a  citron-yellow  colour,  are  very  pretty.  It 
was  originally  discovered  in  the  woods  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is 
offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte.  It  is  very  ornamental  even  with- 
out flowers. 

Impatiehs  Jbrdonmb.  Mrs.  Jerdon's  Balsam.  Mr.  M*Ivor  sent 
this  interesting  species  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kttw,  where  it  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse.  We  recently  saw  a  plant 
of  it  in  bloom  in  the  stove  in  Mr.  Veitch's,  and  in  strong  heat  the 
colours  are  much  finer  than  in  the  greenhouse.  The  stems  of  the  plant 
are  jointed,  similar  to  those  ot  Caealia  arUeuhUtf  and  at  intervals 
throw  out  roots.  The  stems  rise  from  six  to  teh  inches  high,  fleshy, 
tinged  with  purple.  The  leaves  are  only  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
gouty  stems,  oval*  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
six  to  eight  in  each  cluster.  The  flower-stalks  are  red,  each  bearing  a 
single  blossom.  Sepals  green ;  side  ones  bright  yellow ;  the  lower 
portion  of  the  flower,  usually  termed  the  sack  or  pouch,  is,  in  the 
stove,  a  bright  red»  and,  in  contrast  with  the  yeUow  top,  has  a  pretty 
appearance.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  profnae  bloomer. 

^scHYNANTHUs  MINIATU8.     In  the  stovc  at  Mr.  Yeiteh's  nursery, 
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Kitig'a-road,  we  saw  this  neat  and  pretty  flowering  species.  The  plant 
was  erect,  about  a  foot  higb,  having  several  stems,  and  each  terminat- 
ing in  a  short  spike  of  flowers.  A  single  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  cylindrical-tube  shaped  with  the  limb  (end  of  blossom),  an 
inch  across,  and  of  a  rich  blood-colour.  It  is  exceedingly  neat  and 
handsome. 

Azalea  dilecta.  .  In  the  greenhouse  we  saw  this  very  handsome 
seedling  in  flne  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large,  form  and  substance 
very  good.  The  ground  colour  is  of  a  salmon-pink,  and  the  upper 
segments  having  each  a  deep  purple  stain,  or  blotch.  The  entire 
flower  has  a  very  clear  white  edging,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  well  meriting  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

Fuchsias.  We  saw  a  number  of  standard  plants,  each  having  a 
clear  stem  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  uniform  heads.  These, 
when  in  bloom,  will  have  a  pretty  appearance. 

Aphelandra  Porte  an  a.  Another  fine  stove  plant,  the  leaves  of 
a  rich  green  with  metallic  silvery -white  veins ;  very  pretty.  The  fine 
terminal  heads  of  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  orange ;  both  corolla  and 
bracts  being  alike  in  colour.  Mr.  Van  Houtte  possesses  the  plants. 
By  judicious  cultivation  at  successive  periods,  all  the  fine  plants  of 
this  genus  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  they  are 
valuable  for  winter  bloom. 

Showy  flowering  Plants,  now  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 

Stove.  Gloxinia  discolor^  light  blue,  with  a  dark  purple  front,  and 
a  broad  stripe  of  white  inside  the  blossom  ;  very  neat. 

FuooNiA  PAPiLLOSA.  In  all  respects  has  the  appearance  of  a  Bego- 
nia. Grows  erect,  and  the  blossoms  (in  panicles)  white,  tinged  with 
green ;  pretty. 

£r  ANTUEMUif  AiBiFLORUM.  It  is  a  Stiff  bushy  plant.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  spikes,  Ave  petalled,  of  a  pure  white ;  pretty.  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum,  in  flne  bloom,  very  petty. 

Greenhouse.  Indigofera  gracilis,  a  dwarf  bush,  foliage  pinnate, 
neat.     Flowers  of  a  rosy-purple,  pea  formed,  in  profusion. 

PuU^enea  f>oUfgaUfolia.  A  neat  bushy  plant.  Flowers  pea-formed, 
a  bright  golden  yellow,  each  half  an  inch  across,  in  profusion  ;  very 
handsome. 

Pidt^enea  Junipera.  A  neat  plant  with  heath-like  foliage.  Flowers 
deep  yellow  with  a  red  keel ;  pretty. 

Indigofera  Auttralia.  Neat  pinnate  foliage,  flowers  a  rosy-red, 
pretty: 

Podolobiwn  trilobaitm.  Neat  holly-like  foliage,  and  forms  a  pretty 
bush.      Flowers,  pea-formed,  yellow  with  red  keel ;  very  pretty. 

Loddigesa  oxaUdifoUa.  A  neat  bush,  with  oxalis-like  foliage. 
Flowers  pea*shaped,  flesh  coloured,  in  profusion. 

Ooodia  pubescens,  A  neat  bush  with  pretty  small  foliage.  Flowers 
pea-like,  half  an  inch  across,  bright  yellow  with  a  dark  eye,  in  profu- 
sion, and  very  pretty. 
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Boronia  tetrandria.  A  neat  bushy  plant,  foliage  pinnate.  Flowers 
in  long  spikes,  flesh  coloured. 

B.  macrophyUa.  A  neat  bush,  flowers  white,  tinged  with  lilac,  in 
profusion ;  very  pretty. 

B,  erenulata.  Neat  bush,  small  leaves ;  flowers  of  a  rich  rosy  red, 
each  half  an  inch  across;  pretty. 

B.  fragrans,  A  neat  bush,  flowers  a  deep  pink,  each  half  an  inch 
across. 

B,  uniflora,  A  neat  bush,  foliage  pinnate.  Flowers  a  deep  pink, 
in  great  profusion  ;  very  pretty. 

Chorozema  macrophyJla.  A  neat  bush,  leaves  medium-sized.  Flowers 
rich  orange,  with  a  deep  red  keel  that  is  divided  into  two  spreading 
parts ;  very  pretty. 

PuUcenia  biloba,  A  neat  bush,  with  small  foliage.  Flowers  pea- 
like, half  an  inch  across,  a  deep  yellow  with  red  eye,  in  vast  profusion  ; 
very  pretty. 

Comaclimum  aurantiacvm.  The  plant  is  eighteen  inches  high,  neat 
ash-like  leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  form  very  similar  to  those  of  a 
large  zinnia  of  the  richest  deep  orange  colour  ;  very  pretty. 

Mitraria  coeeinea.  A  fine  plant ;  its  large,  exceedingly  handsome 
scarlet  pendant  flowers  being  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 

Boronia  Molina.  A  neat  bushy  plant.  Flowers  borne  in  long 
spikes,  each  blossom  half  an  inch  across,  rosy-lilac,  with  a  striking 
yellow  centre  of  anthers.     Very  pretty. 

Deutzia  graciUa,  These  neat  bushy  plants,  in  most  profuse  bloom, 
with  its  large  racemes  of  pure  wliite  flowers,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
charming.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse  or  sitting-room 
window. 

Chorozema  elegans.  A  neat  bushy  plant,  which  blooms  in  vast  pro- 
fusion. The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  with  a  light  yellow 
eye,  and  a  rose-coloured  keel.     It  is  very  handsome. 

Begonia  miniata.  It  has  the  habit  of  B.fuehsioides,  but  the  flowers 
are  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  It  is  a  handsome  stove  plant,  and  ought 
to  be  in  every  one. 

Gloxinea  maerophylla  variegaia.  The  leaves  are  large,  eight  inches 
long  by  six  broad,  of  a  velvety  shaded  green,  with  striking  white 
veins ;  very  handsome.  The  flowers  are  a  light  blue,  with  a  white 
stripe  down  the  inside. 

Azalea  alba-major.  Flower  large,  fine  form,  good  substance,  white, 
with  some  of  its  blossoms  having  a  purple  stripe.  A  jfrofuse 
bloomer. 

Azalea  Perryana.  Flowers  a  fine  orange-red,  produced  in  vast  pro- 
fusion ;  very  showy. 

Azalea  sicnns.     The  flowers  of  a  rich  yellow  ;  very  pretty. 

Chorozema  Lawrenciana.  Foliage  holly-like,  and  the  flowers  of  a* 
copper  and  yellow,  with  purple  keel ;  pretty. 
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REMARKS  ON  FORCING  ROSES. 

BY    MR.   JAHUH   MAYOR,   OARDBNBR   TO    WILLIAM    WALKBR^    B8Q.,    SUMMBRFIBLn, 

BOWDON,   ALTRINCHAM,  IN  CHBHHIRB. 

As  these  are  such  fayourite«,  we  feel  inclined  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  winter  culture  of  them,  believing  that  any  observations  connected 
with  these  plants  will  be  acceptable,  although  we  are  already  aware 
that  ranch  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject,  and  in  a  way, 
too,  highly  creditable  to  the  writers  ;  and  though  we  by  no  means  wish 
to  insinuate  that  the  following  method  of  forcing  roses  in  winter  is 
new,  yet  the  particulars  of  the  same  may  prove  subservient  to  some  of 
your  readers.  As  there  are  several  points  to  be  considered  in  Rose- 
forcing,  we  will  notice  them  separately  ;  viz.,  compost^  waiering,  drain^ 
age^  temperature^  ^c, 

FirstI  Compost. — Roses,  under  nearly  all  circumstances,  like  a  rich 
soil ;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  elucidation,  because  soils  may 
possess  too  nutritive  properties ;  and,  again,  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil  may  be  of  a  character  not  only  differing  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  plant,  but  extremely  pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  same. 
The  kind  of  soil,  or  rather  compost,  which  the  Rose  delights  in  is 
decomposed  turf,  such  as  has  been  taken  from  a  pasture  field,  and 
allowed  to  remain  perhaps  two  years  in  a  heap  ;  to  this  add  a  little 
thoroughly  decomposed  dung, — that  from  an  old  hot-bed  would  per- 
haps be  preferable.  The  first- mentioned  material,  however,  cannot 
always  be  had ;  therefore  we  would  suggest  that  anything  next  to  it, 
of  a  fibrous  nature,  provided  it  be  not  peat,  strongly  act  aa  a  substi- 
tute. It  is  the  practice  with  some  who  force  Roses  in  winter,  to  sift 
the  soil.  This  we  most  decidedly  condemn,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
shown  hereafter. 

The  next  point  is  watering,  to  which,  with  these  plants,  we  cannot 
give  too  much  attention.  Roses  in  winter  are  particularly  subject  to 
the  greatest  of  pests,  mildew.  Mildew,  however,  is  not  always  attri- 
butable to  injudicious  applications  of  water,  although  too  oflen  so  ;  but 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  drainage,  and  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere,  we 
sometimes  see  the  whole  three  combine,  when  mildew  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  inevitable.  But  any  of  these  three  is  alone  sufficient  to 
produce  mildew,  without  any  co-operation.  When  water  is  required, 
give  it  liberally ^  so  as  to  dispense  with  that  bad  practice  of  dribbling, 
or  just  wetting,  the  surface,  while  the  remainder  of  the  ball  remains 
dry. 

Drainage  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants, 
but  more  particularly  so  in  what  is  termed  pot-culture,  or  the  cultiva- 
»tion  of  plants  in  pots.  We  drain  our  pots  for  Roses  as  follows : — A 
piece  of  pot  that  will  just  fit  the  bottom  goes  first,  then  a  layer  of 
smaller  pieces ;  at  the  top  of  these,  again,  are  about  three  pieces  of 
turf,  these  being  large  enoiogh  to  cover  the  broken  pieces  of  pots. 
This  will  be  found  sufficient  to  carry  away  quickUf  any  water  that  may 
be  administered  to  the  plant.     In  addition  to  iHi»^  the  compost  is  very 
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opeu^  being,  as  we  should  have  said  before,  lumps  instead  of  the  dusty 
material  too  often  made  use  of. 

Tbmpbbaturi. — Plants  of  any  kind  suflRsr  or  Ipse  a  great  amount 
of  their  strength  and  beauty  by  being  subjected  suddenly  to  a  high 
temperature,  and  at  any  time  if  the  same  is  stronger  than  the  nature  of 
the  plant  requires. 

Being  provided  with  the  requisite  number  of  plants,  the  next  point 
for  our  consideration  is  the  time  of  starting,  and  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  start  or  break  them.  Although  the  time  of  introducing 
them  to  heat  must  be  determined  by  the  time  they  aye  wished  to 
flower^  yet  suppose  we  introduce  some  of  tiiem  in  November,  care 
roust  be  taken  to  break  them  by  degreu^  and  water  be  supplied  eare- 
folly.  The  temperature  of  the  house  to  which  they  are  first  introduced 
should,  as  we  recommend,  be  about  45°  to  50''.  This  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  break  them  ;  and  if  not  required  early,  will  be  adequate 
for  their  further  development  As  soon  as  they  have  Ibrnaed  their 
ilower-buds,  clesr  liquid  manure  may  be  given  with  safety ;  for  at  this 
time  the  pots  will,  or  should  be,  full  of  roots,  therefore  rendering  the 
application  of  extra  stimulants  less  dangerous. 

When  they  have  done  flowering,  and  the  season  has  advanced  as  far 
as  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  we  turn  them  out  of 
doors,  giving  them  water  if  required,  and  lay  them  on  their  sides,  on 
coal-ashes.  The  situation  should  be  a  sheltered  one,  and  where  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun's  rays. 
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AND    AN    ACCOUNT   OP    THAT   FACULTY   WHICH    LINNiEUS    CALLS 

VIGILIJE  FLO  RUM, 
WITH    AN    ENUMERATION    OP   ALL   THE    PLANTS   WH^CH   AEE 

SUBJECT   TO    THAT   LAW- 
BEAD    BEFORE    THE    ROYAL   80CIBTT,  /AHUARV   M,    1758. 

Communicated  by  Mr,  Richard  Pultney. ' 

KXTRACTBD    B-V    MR.  JAMBS   SMITH,   MBLLB   VUJ^   Vlf^LA,   NB^ft   l.|VBI^POO|«. 

EvBRYTHiNO  Connected  with  what  are  usually  denominated  flowering 
plants  is  highly  interesting,  and,  to  a  eaieiul  observer,  full  of  instrucr 
tion ;  and  perhaps  in  none  is  it  more  so  than  in  the  Sleep  of  Plants. 
Recently  meeting  with  the  following  remarks  upon  that  natural  pecu- 
liarity, I  hasten  to  forward  them  for  insertion  in  the  May  Number  of 
the  Cabinet,  as  during  that  month  many  of  the  flowers  described 
therein  will  be  in  bloom,  and  others  in  the  successive  months  of  the 
season  ;  it  will  thus  afford  opportunities  to  many  readers  hereof  to  see 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statemenU,  in  the  eertain  and  regular  process 
which  the  various  plants  display,  at  the  times  and  periods  mentioned. 
It  may  also  suggest  to  some  observant  admirers  of  plants,  to  ascertain 
what  other   plants   than   herein  described   come   under  their  notice, 
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pofisessing  similar  properties,  and  we  may  hope  to  have  additional 
particulars  in  future  Numbers  of  this  Magazine. 

Acosta  and  Prosper  Alpinus,  who  both  wrote  near  the  condnsion  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  are,  I  believe,  the  first  who  recorded  that 
nocturnal  change  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  has  since  been  called 
somnus.  It  is  an  observation,  indeed,  as  old  as  Pliny's  time,  that  the 
leaves  of  Trefoil  assume  an  erect  situation  upon  the  coming  of  storm*. 
The  same  is  observable  of  our  Wood  Sorrel  ;  and  Linnseus  adds,  of 
almost  all  plants  with  declinated  stamina.  In  the  Trifolium  pratense- 
album,  or  common  white-flowered  meadow  trefoil,  it  is  so  obvious, 
that  the  common  people  in  Sweden  remark  it,  and  prognosticate  the 
coming  of  tempests  and  rain  from  it. 

The  examples  of  sleeping  plants  instanced  by  Alpinus  are  but  few. 
That  author  says  that  it  was  common  to  several  Egyptian  species,  but 
specifies  only  the  Acaciae,  Abnis,  Absus,  Sesban,  and  the  Tamarind* 
tree.  CSomutus  some  time  afterwards  remarked  this  property  in  the 
Pseudo^Acacia  Americana.  From  that  time  it  has  remained  almost 
unnoticed  till  Linnseus,  ever  attentive  to  Nature's  works,  discovered 
that  the  same  affair  was  transacted  in  many  other  plants ;  and  hia 
observations  have  furnished  us  with  numerous  and  obvious  examples 
thereof.  Mr.  Miller  mentions  it  in  the  '*  Medicago  Arborea,*'  Lin. 
Sp.  pi.  778  ;  and  we  may  add  to  the  list  two  other  common  plants 
not  mentioned  by  Linnseus :  these  are,  the  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  com- 
mon Kidney  bean,  and  the  Trifolium  pratense  purpuream  majus  or 
Clover  grass  ;  in  both  which  this  nocturnal  change  is  remarkably  dis- 
played. Doubtless  the  same  property  exists  in  numberless  other 
species  ;  and  future  observation  will  very  probably  confirm  Dr.  HiU's 
sentiment,  that  **  no  plant  or  tree  is  wholly  unaffected  by  it." 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Linnseus  first  attended  to 
this  quality  in  plants.  In  his  **  Flora  Lapponica,*'  when  speaking  of 
the  Trifolium  pratense  album,  as  above  mentioned,  he  remarks  that 
the  leaves  of  the  Mimosa,  Cassia,  Bauhinia,  Parkinsonia,  Guilandina, 
and  others  in  affinity  with  them,  were  subject  to  this  change  in  the 
night-time :  and  he  had  then  carried  his  observations  so  far,  as  to  find 
that  heat  and  cold  were  not  the  cause  of  this  quality  :  since  they  were 
alike  influenced  by  it  when  placed  in  stoves,  where  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  always  the  same. 

The  merit  of  reviewing  this  subject  is  therefore  due  to  the  illustrious 
Swede,  and  the  naturalist  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  so  far  extend- 
ing his  observations  thereon.  The  revival  of  the  subject  has  led  the 
way  to  an  explanation  of  its  cause.  This  Linnseus  had  left  untouched. 
The  honour  of  this  discovery  is  due  to  our  countryman.  Dr.  Hill,  and 
his  ingenious  and  elegant  explanation  of  it  demands  applause.  Every 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  way  should  be  steadily  pursued.  The 
economy  of  Nature  is  ever  worthy  of  our  regard,  and  every  step  gained 
in  the  investigation  of  her  principles  may  lead  the  way  to  great,  though 
at  present  latent  usefulness. 

The  subject  of  Somnus  plantarum  cannot  but  be  highly  entertaining 
to  the  lovers  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  such,  I  apprehend,  cannot  be 
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less  entertained  with  that  faculty  which  Linnaeus  calls  VigilisB  florum, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  hrief  account. 

PrcYious  to  our  explanation  of  this  affair,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  flowers  of  most  plants  after  they  are  once  opened,  continue  so 
night  and  day,  until  they  drop  off,  or  die  away.  Several  others,  which 
shut  in  the  night-time,  open  in  the  morning,  either  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  their  respective  situation  in  the  sun  or  shade,  or  as  they 
are  influenced  by  the  manifest  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are, 
however,  another  class  of  flowers  which  make  the  subject  of  these 
observations  observe  a  more  constant  and  uniform  law  in  this  par- 
ticular. These  open  and  shut  duly  and  constantly  at  certain  and 
determinate  hours,  exclusive  of  any  manifest  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  this  with  so  little  variation  in  point  of  time,  as  to  render 
the  phenomenon  well  worth  the  observation  of  all  whose  taste  leads 
them  this  way. 

This  faculty  in  the  flowers  of  plants  is  not  altogether  a  new  dis* 
covery  ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  hand. for  additional  observa- 
tions upon  this  head  likewise.  It  is  so  manifest  in  one  of  our  common 
English  plants,  the  Tragopogon  luteum,  that  our  country->people  long 
since  called  it,  **John  go  to  bed  at  noon,"  Linnaeus's  observations  have 
since  extended  to  near  fifty  species,  which  are  subject  to  this  law. 
What  we  find  principally  upon  this  subject  is  in  the  "  Philosophia 
Botanica,"  p.  273.  We  will  enumerate  these  plants,  and  mention  the 
time  when  the  flowers  open  and  shut,  that  those  who  have  opportunity 
and  inclination  may  gratify  themselves,  and  probably  at  the  same  time 
extend  this  branch  of  botanic  knowledge  still  further. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  as  these  observations  were  made  by 
Linnaeus,  in  the  academical  garden  at  Upsal,  whoever  repeats  them  in 
this  country  will  very  probably  find  that  the  difference  of  climate  will 
occasion  a  variation  in  point  of  time ;  at  least  this  will  obtain  in  some 
species,  as  our  own  observations  have  taught  us  ;  in  others,  the  time 
has  corresponded  very  exactly  with  the  account  he  has  given  us. 

Whether  this  faculty  has  any  connection  with  the  great  article  of 
fecundation  in  the  economy  of  flowers,  1  cannot  determine ;  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  not  improbable.  Future  and  repeated  observations 
and  well  adapted  experiments  will  tend  to  illustrate  this  matter,  and  it 
may  lead  the  way  to  a  full  explanation- of  the  cause. 

1.  AnagaUisflore  Phcenicece  (Anagallis  arvensis). — The  male  Fim- 
pemeL — The  flowers  of  this  plant  open  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
mornings  and  never  close  till  past  noon. .  This  plant  is  common  in 
kitchen  gardens  and  in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in  June,  and  continues 
in  flower  three  months. 

2.  AnagaUis  ccertUea  (Syn.,  A.monelli). — Blue-flowered  Pimpernel, 
with  narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  observe  nearly  the  same 
time  in  opening  and  shutting  as  the  foregoing. 

3.  Convolvulus  peregrinus  (Syn.,C.  tri*colour). — Little  blue  Convol- 
vulus or  Bindweed. — This  opens  its  flowers  between  the  hours  of  five 
and  six  in  the  morning,  «nd  shuts  them  in  the  afternoon. 

4.  Phalangtum  parvo  Jhre  rafnost$m.     Branched  Spiderwort,  with  a 
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small  flower. — These  open  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  close 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

o.  Ltimmrubrum  (8yn..  Hemerocallis  fulvu^)* — The  Day  Lily. — 
The  flowers  open  about  Ave  in  the  morning,  and  shut  at  seven  or  eight 
in  the  evening. 

6*  Planiago  aquatica  nUnor  (Syn.,  Alisma  ranunculoides).  <»— The 
leaser  water  Plantain. — During  its  flowering-time  only  opens  its  flowers 
each  day  about  noon. 

7.  CaryaphyUuM  Sylve$tris  proUfera  (Syn.,  Dianthu*  prolifera). — 
Proliferous  Piuk. — The  flowers  expand  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  close  again  about  one  in  the  afternoon. 

8.  Sper^Ua  purpurea  (Syn.,  Arenaria  rubra).— Purple  Spunrey. — 
These  expand  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  cIom  between 
two  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  This  little  plant  is  common  among 
the  com  in  sandy  soil,  and  flowers  in  June. 

9.  Portuhcca  latifolia  fatipa  (Syn.,  Portulacca  oleracea).— Common 
Purslain.—- Opens  its  flowers  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
closes  them  again  in  about  an  hour's  time. 

■'  10.  Ficoides  JJricana  (Syn.,  Mesembryanthemom  chrystallinum). — 
Diamond  Ficoides,  or  Ice  plant* — The  flowers  of  this  plant  open  at 
nine  or  ten,  and  close  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

11.  FiooideM  Africana  harhaium  (Syn.,  Mesembryanthemum  barba- 
turn). — I'he  flowers  expand  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning,  and  close 
about  two  in  the  afternoon. 

12.  Ficoides  NeapolUana  (Syn.,  Mesembryanthemum  nodiflonim). 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  open  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
close  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

13.  Mesembryanthemum  linguiforme,  ^-^  Ficoides,  with  a  tongue- 
shaped  leaf, — These  open  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning,  and  are 
closed  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 

14.  NympluBa  Alba.  —  White  Water  Lily. — This  plant  grows  in 
rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches,  and  the  flowers  lie  upon  the  sur£sce  of  the 
water.  At  their  time  of  expansion,  which  is  about  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  stalk  is  erected,  and  the  flower  more  elevated  abov^  the  sur- 
face, in  this  situation  it  continues  till  about  four  in  the  afiernoost 
when  the  flower  sinks  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  closes  again. 

15.  Papaver  erraticum  nudicaule. — Wild  Poppy,  with  a  naked  stalk, 
and  a  yellow,  sweet-smelling  flower.  It  openji  at  Ave  in  the  morning, 
and  closes  at  seven  in  the  evening, 

16.  Jly$9oides  incaunm  (Syn.,  Alyssum  siouatiun).-*  Hoary  Mad- 
wort,  with  sinuate  leaves. — The  flowers  of  this  plant  expand  between 
the  hours  of  six  and  eight  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  fpt|r  in  the 
afternoon. 

17*  AbuUlon  repens  (Syn.,  Malva  Caroliniaoa). — Creeping  Indian 
Mallow,  with  leaves  like  the  Vervain  mallow,  and  a  flesh-colouied 
flower.  These  open  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  one  in 
the  afternoon. 

18.  TragopogoH  hUeum  (Syn.,  T.  prate nse). — Yellow  Groat's-beard^ 
or  Go  to  bed  at  Noon* — The  latter  of  these  names  waa  given  to  this 
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plant  long  since,  on  account  of  this  remarkable  property.  The  flowers 
upen  in  general  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  dose  again  about  nine 
or  ten  in  the  morning.  These  flowers  will  perform  their  9igiUmy  if  set  in 
a  phial  of  water  within  doors,  for  several  mornings  successively ;  and 
I  have  sometimes  observed  them  to  be  quite  closed  from  their  utmost 
state  of  expansion  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  flowers  in  June. 

19.  Tragopogom  gramineus  (Syn.,  T.  hybridium). —  Rose-coloured 
Xroat's-beard. — These  open  between  Ave  and  six  in  the  morning,  and 
close  about  eleven. 

20.  Sonchus  iingitamu  (Syn.,  Scorzonera  tingitana). — African  Sow- 
thistle,  with  a  poppy  leaf.— This  plant  opens  its  flowers  between 
four  and  six  in  the  morning,  and  closes  them  again  in  about  three 
hours. 

21.  Sonchus  repens  (Syn.,  S.  arvensis). — Tree  Sowthistle. — These 
flowers  expand  about  six  or  seven,  and  close  between  eleven  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon.  This  is  common  in  com-flelds,  and  flowers  In 
June,  July,  and  August. 

22.  Sonchttt  Icevis  (Syn.,  S.  oleraceus). — Smooth  or  .upright  Sow- 
thistle,  or  Hare's  Lettuce. — These  open  about  Ave  in  the  morning,  and 
close  again  at  eleven  or  twelve.  <% 

23.  Simekus  catruhus  (Syn.,  S.  Alpinos). — Blue-flowered  mountain 
Sowthistle. — These  open  about  seven,  and  close  about  noon. 

24.  Sonchus  trtcubitans  (Syn.,  S.  palustris). — The  greatest  marsh- 
tree  Sowthistle. — It  expands  its  flowers  about  six  or  seven,  and  closes 
them  about  two  in  the  aftenioon. 

25.  Lactuca  sativa.  —  Garden  Lettuce. — Opens  its  flowers  about 
seven,  and  closes  them  about  ten  in  the  forenoon. 

26.  Detts  leonis  (Syn.,  Leontodon  taraxicum).  —  Dandelion. — It 
expands  at  Ave  or  six,  and  closes  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  forenoon. 
This  flowers  early  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  autumn. 

27.  Dens  leonis  hirsutus  (Syn.,  Leontodon  hispidum).^  Rough 
Dandelion,  or  Dandelion  Hawk  weed. — This  plant  opens  its  flower 
about  four  in  the  morning,  and  keeps  expanded  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  flowering  in  May. 

28.  Hieraeium  minus  (Syn.,  Leontodon  autumnale). — Hawkweed  or 
Yellow  Devil's-bit.: — The  flowers  open  about  seven,  and  keep  in  an 
expanded  state  till  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August. 

29.  PHoseUa  repens  (Syn.,  Hieraeium  pilosella). — Common  creeping 
Mouse-ear. — Opens  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  closes  about  two 
in  the  afternoon.  Very  common  on  dry  pastures,  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

3Q.  Hieraeium  muromm. — Golden  Langwort. — The  flowers  of  this 
expand  about  six  or  seven,  and  close  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  upon 
old  walls ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

31.  Hieraeium  angustifolium  ^  (Syn.,  H.  umbellatum).  —  Narrow- 
leaved  bushy  Hawkweed. — The  flowers  <^  this  species  expand  about 
six  in  the  morning,  and  remain  open  till  Ave  in  the  afternoon. 

82.  Hieraeium  latifoUum  (Syn.,  H.  sabandum).  —  Broad-leaved, 
bushy  Hawkweed.     These  flowers  are  in  their  expanded  state  from 
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about  seven  in  the  morning  till  about  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  In 
woods,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

88.  Hieraetum  montanum  (Syn.,  H.  paludosuni). —  Succory-leaved 
Hawkweed.  —The  flowers  expand  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  cloee 
about  Ave  in  the  afternoon. 

34.  Hieraetum  luieum  glahrum  (Syn.,  Crepis  tectorum). — Smooth 
succory  Hawkweed. — The  flowers  of  this  plant  expand  about  four  in 
the  morning,  and  close  about  noon. 

85.  Hier actum  Alpinuvn,  —  Mountain  Hawkweed.  —  These  open 
about  Ave  or  six,  and  close  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 

36.  Hieraetum  dentis-leonis  (Syn.,  Crepis  rubra). — Hawkweed  of 
Apulia,  with  flesh-coloured  flower. — The  flowers  remain  in  their  ex- 
panded state  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  till  one  or  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

37.  Hieraetum  ectriodes  (Syn.,  Picrisechioides). — On  banks,  about 
hedges,  and  about  the  borders  of  fields,  flowering  in  August.  Theae 
expand  about  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  and  never  close  before  noon ; 
sometimes  they  remain  open  till  nine  at  night. 

38.  Hieracium  Alpinum  latifoUum  (Syn.,  Hypochaeris  maculata). — 
Broad-leaved  Hungarian^^Hawkweed.  — These  flowers  are  in  their 
vigilating  state  from  six  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

39.  Hieracium  ramosum  (Syn.,  Hypochsris  Achyrophorus). — This 
plant  opens  its  flowers  about  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning,  and  closes 
them  about  two  in  the  afternoon. 

40.  Hieracium  minus  dentis  leonis  (Syn.,  Hypochaeris  glabra).-— 
These  expand  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  close  about  twelve  or 
one  o'clock. 

41.  Hieracium  falcatum  alternum, — The  flowers  open  at  five  or  six, 
and  close  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  one. 

42.  Hedypnois  annua  (Syn.,  Hyoseris  Hedypnois^. — The  flowers 
open  at  seven  or  eight,  and  close  again  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

43.  Hieracium  montanum  (Syn.,  Lapsana  chondrilloides.) — Moun- 
tain Hawkweed. — The  flowers  are  in  their  expanded  or  vigilating  state 
from  five  or  six  in  the  morning  till  about  ten. 

44.  Ciehoreum  Sylvesire {Syn. ^  Cichoreum  Intybus. — Wild  Succory. 
— On  the  borders  of  fields,  flowering  in  August  and  September.  The 
flowers  open  about  eight  in  the  forenoon,  and  keep  expanded  till  about 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

4.5.  Calendtda  arvenais  (Syn.,  C.  officinalis). —  M'ild  Marigold. — 
The  flowers  expand  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon. 

46.  Calendula  foliis  dentatis  (Syn.,  C.  pluvialis).— Marigold,  with 
cut  leaves. — The  flowers  expand  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three 
or  four  in  the  afternoon.  Linnaeus  observes  of  this  plant,  that  if  its 
flowers  do  not  expand  about  the  usual  time  in  the  morning,  it  will 
almost  assuredly  rain  that  day ;  with  this  restriction  indeed,  that  the 
plant  is  not  affected  by  thunder  showers. 

47.  Sanehus  pedunculis  squamaiis  (Syn.,  Lactuca  salicifolia). — Of 
this  plant  it  is  remarked,  that  whenever  the  flowers  are  in  the  expanded 
state  in  the  night-time,  the  following  day  generally  proves  rainy. 
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Lobelia  gracilis.  This  is  a  very  pretty  and  particularly  useful 
plant,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
edgings  of  beds,  but  certainly  not  cultivated  so  generally  as  it 
deserves.  .It  has  been  sufficiently  long  in  this  country  to  have  become 
perfectly  well  known,  having  been  introduced  since  about  the  year 
1801.  The  flowers  of  this  plant,  we  must  admit,  are  small,  yet  the 
quantity  (as  it  is  a  free  flowerer)  amply  compensate  for  their  diminu- 
tiveness.  It  thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf  mould. 
To  flower  this  in  winter  involves  a  trifling  amount  of  labour  or  atten- 
tion. This,  added  to  other  recommendations,  would  appear  sufficient 
to  raise  it  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  lovers  of  flowers ;  yet,  strange 
as  it  does  undoubtedly  appear,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  greatly 
neglected.  The  mode  of  raising  and  preparing  this  plant  for  winter  is 
with  us  as  follows  : — In  spring,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  pairs,  the  com- 
post being  as  above  ;  they  are  put  into  some  moderate  hot-bed,  where 
they  remain  until  the  plants  have  attained  a  height  of  about  two 
inches,  when  they  are  put  singly  into  five-inch  pots,  then  plunged  in 
some  border  to  remain  over  summer,  when  it  will  be  advisable  to  shift 
each  plant  into  a  larger*8ized  pot,  or  one  just  sufficient  to  inclose  the 
whole  of  the  roots  ;  then  shaded,  until  the  plant  or  plants  survive  the 
disturbance  contingent  upon  their  removal;  after  which  they  are 
removed  to  the  house  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  in  which  it  is 
supposed  they  will  exhibit  their  beautiful  blue  flowers.  This,  like 
other  plants  at  this  season,  must  be  judiciously  supplied  with  water ; 
this  however,  may  appear  superfluous,  having  noticed  the  necessity  of 
carefully  watering  before ;  but  we  are  so  perfectly  aware  of  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  too  copious  applications  of  water,  that  we  hope  our 
recapitulation  may  be  pardoned. 

CupHSA  PLATYCBMTRA,  Cuphea^  from  Kuphos,  curved,  form  of  cap* 
sule.  This  plant  is  too  well  known  to  require  us  to  enter  into  the 
minutiae  of  the  thing ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
remarks  relative  to  its  requirements  previous  to,  and  when  subject  to 
the  winter  treatment. 

Anything  tending  to  favour  economy  is,  under  most  circumstances, 
gladly  taken  advantage  of,  but  particularly  io  gardening  matters  ;  we 
think,  however,  and  with  good  reason  too,  that  the  following  method 
of  preparing  and  forcing  this  plant  will  admit  of  no  further  economiz- 
ing, having,  as  we  believe,  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  scale. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  plants  in  spring  are  nice  healthy-looking 
stuff  (if  we  may  be  allowed  an  expression  common  with  the  gardening 
fraternity),  occupying  five-inch  pots ;  they  are  planted  out  into  some 
bed  or  horder,  as  circumstances  determine,  where  they  remain  over 
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summer;  during  this  time,  if  the  weather  should  be  hot  and  dry, 
copious  applications  of  water  should  he  made,  not  only  as  a  preventive 
sgainst  the  injurious  effects  of  drought,  but  to  encourage  strong 
growth,  which  we  find  most  suitable  for  our  purposes  in  winter.  In 
autumn,  as  we  become  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  froH^  we  lift  the 
plants  with  as  much  soil  as  will,  under  the  circumstances,  adhere  to 
the  roots,  and  convey  them  expeditiously  to  the  potting-sbed,  and  there 
put  into  pots ;  the  size  of  the  Utter  being  determined  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ball.  The  compost  used  is  equal  portions  of  sand,  leaf 
mould,  apd  loam.  Particular  attention  to  drainage  is  requisite.  We 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  a  few  days  in  the  shed,  and  then  tbey  are 
transferred  to  their  place  of  destination,  to  enliven  the  scene  with 
their  beautiful  flowers. 

C.  BTRIGULOSA  msy  be  treated  as  the  above ;  but  the  flowera  of  the 
latter  are  by  no  means  so  generally  admired  as  the  former,  cooae« 
quently  not  so  frequently  cultivated  either  as  a  bedder,  or  for  forcing; 
but  both  are  extremely  subservient,  particularly  where  variety  is 
wanted. 

AoERATUM  Mexioanum.  This  very  useful  plant  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  about  the 
year  1822.  It  is  considered  an  annual,  and  one  deserving  as  much 
attention  as  any  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Its  merits  as  a  hedder 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  as  ft  plant  calculated  to  he  of 
infinite  service  in  winter,  we  have  already  had  sufficient  proof.  How- 
ever, as  taste  varies,  we  had  better  confine  our  encomiums,  and  pro- 
ceed with  our  observations  relative  to  its  culture,  which  will  not  only 
be  more  acceptable,  but  of  greater  advantage  than  all  the  commenda- 
tions we  could  advance. 

CuTTtMoa  taken  from  the  plants,  preserved  through  winter,  strike 
readily  in  spring  inserted  in  sand  round  the  edges  of  pots  :  and  when 
rooted,  they  are  potted  into  five4nch  pots,  the  compost  being  equal 
parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  (Lifting  being  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  unless  a  little  for  the  surface  of  the  cutting  pots.)  Aa  soon 
as  the  ball  becomes  sufficiently  matted  that  the  plants  may  with  safety 
be  shifted,  they  are  put  into  about  eighuinch  pott,  and  Uien  plunged 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  in  some  border,  but  where  they  will 
not  be  liable  to  be  drawn  or  become  one-sided.  The  shoots  must  be 
kept  pinched,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  getting  leggy.  Towards  the 
middle  of  September  they  are  lifted  and  potted,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  final  shift  of  the  Lobelia.  Shade  fbff  a  few  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  plants  may  with  safety  be  introduced  intd  the 
house  prepared  for  them,  where  they  will  sbon  begin  to  ahtiw  flower, 
and  ultimately,  if  due  attention  to  the  supply  of  air  and  water  be 
paid,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  profuse  and  successful  bloom  will 
assuredly  follow. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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BY  ▲  OOUMTftT  CLBEOYMAN  III   SOMERSST. 

**  ThHe  Bight  ye  tee  like  fmo^y  iprtlHl  wi^.** — OoWPEA. 

The  growing  grandeur  of  the  P.comy  Flower,  which  is  so  attractive 
even  in  our  rustic  gardens,  seems  to  make  it  to  reign  Empress  over 
the  floral  tribe  of  humble  parterres,  and  to  possess  a  dignity  which 
forbids  the  youthful  hand  to  pluck  it;  and  yet  how  few  of  the  young 
admirers  of  Nature's  gayest  ornaments  have  not  desired  to  possess  a 
full-blown  Paeony  to  embellish  their  juvenile  garden  : 

*'  Scenes  of  my  youth  1  je  ttaad  arrayed 
In  thought  before  my  longing  eye — 
In  all  the  change  of  sun  and  shade 
1  see  the  visionM  landfeeape  lir.** 

In  the  embleifiatical  language  of  flowers,  the  Pseony  is  given  as  a 
representative  of  bashAil  shame.  Antiquity  celebrates  the  virtues  of 
the  Paeony  kmongst  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  creation.  Fable 
gives  us  its  origin,  ^seulapius  its  properties,  and  superstition  ranks  it 
amongst  miradulous  plants,  assuring  us  that  demons  will  fly  the  spot 
ivhere  it  growti,  and  that  even  a  small  piece  of  the  root  worn  round 
ih^  neck  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  wearer  from  enchantments. 

Pliny  mentions  the  P^cony  as  one  of  the  first  known  plants,  and 
that  it  was  so  named  in  compliment  to  PiCON,  a  famons  physician  of 
antiquity,  Who,  it  is  said,  cured  the  wounds  received  during  the  Trojan 
war  with  the  aid  of  this  plant ;  and  from  him  skilful  physicians  are 
often  called  Paonii,  and  on  the  same  account  those  plants  which  are 
serviceable  in  medicine  are  called  P€BQnuB  herba. 

The  ancient  writers,  who  transformed  simple  facts  into  fabulous 
histories f  fot  the  purpose  of  deifying  favourite  mortals,  relate  that 
Pdeon^  who  wad  a  pupil  of  the  great  ^sculapius,  first  received  the 
Peeony  on  Mount  Olympus^  from  the  hands  of  the  mother  of  Apollo, 
With  which  he  cured  Plato  of  a  wound  he  had  received  from  Hercules  ; 
but  this  cure  created  Mo  much  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  iBsculapius, 
that  he  secretly  caused  the  death  of  Pflbon.  Plato,  liowever,  retaining 
a  gr&teful  sense  of  his  service,  changed  him  into  the  fiower,  which  ever 
after  bore  his  name,  except  amongst  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  of 
modern  days,  who,  in  defiance  of  antiquity,  have  presumecl  to  name  it 
Mountain- Roie^  because  some  of  its  species  grow  naturally  in  the 
mDUntflinouE  parts  of  their  countries.  Pliny  also  mentions  that  it  was 
called  Pentoboran,  and  Olydisidis  by  some ;  but  these  names  seem  to 
have  been  dropped. 

The  Paonit  coraltinA  is  claitned  by  England  as  one  of  its  natives, 
atid  Gerard  infdtrms  uH,  that  it  grew  wild  in  His  day,  on  a  rabbit  warren, 
in  the  parish  of  Southfleet,  in  Kent ;  and  this  was  called  the  male 
Pseony,  and  is  the  kind  the  root  of  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled 
in  medicine.  P.  officinalis,  the  Superb  Double  crimson  Peeonv  of  our 
gardens,  is  a  tiative  dl  Switzerland,  as  also  of  the  Alps,  and  has  been 
in  Bftglatid  eVet  since  15B0,  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Wfe  now, 
however,  have  an  immense  number  bf  other  species  and   varieties, 
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upwards  of  one  hundred,  which  are  too  numerous  to  describe  in  this 
communication ;  but  shall  be  sent  for  the  next  month's  Number.  My 
principal  object  now  is,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  hereof  the 
PiBONiA  MouTAN  ;  or,  CkineMe  tree  Paeony.  The  Chinese  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  celebrated  for  their  love  of  flowers,  and  atten- 
tion to  their  cultivation,  prior  even  to  the  existence  of  the  Babylonian 
Gardens.  That  we  did  not  sooner  possess,  in  England,  the  superb 
tree  Paony  of  China,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  vulgar  prejudice 
which  formerly  existed,  of  treating  all  singular  relations  as  "  Travel- 
lers' Stories  ;"  for  it  was  fully  described  as  long  back  as  two  hundred 
years ;  viz.,  1654,  when  the  first  embassy  which  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  made  to  China  returned  to  Europe.  The  account  of  it  was 
published  in  London  (from  a  Dutch  work),  in  1669,  and  the  following 
extract  is  from  NievhofF's  description : 

"  There  are  several  rare  and  well-scented  flowers,  which  grow  in 
these  parts  of  China,  that  are  unknown  in  Europe.  In  the  province  of 
SucheWf  near  to  Chungking^  grow  certain  flowers  called  Afeutany 
(Moutan),  in  high  esteem  amongst  them,  and  therefore  called  the  King 
OF  Flowers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  China  upwards  of 
1,400  years.  It  differs  very  little  in  fashion  from  the  European  Rose, 
but  is  much  larger,  and  spreads  its  leaves  further  abroad ;  it  far  sur- 
passes the  Rose  in  beauty,  but  falls  short  in  richness  of  scent ;  it  haa 
no  thorns  or  prickles,  is  generally  of  a  white  colour,  mingled  with  a 
little  purple ;  yet  there  are  some  that  are  yellow  and  red.  This  flower 
grows  upon  a  bush,  and  is  carefully  cherished  and  planted  in  all 
gardens  belonging  to  the  Grandees,  for  one  of  the  most  choice 
flowers." 

The  Chinese  writers  differ  in  their  accounts  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  .this  shrub,  some  attributing  it  to  a  particular  process  of  culture,  by 
which  the  common  herbaceous  Pseony  has  been  converted  into  this 
magnificent  shrub,  which  is  said  to  reach  the  height  of  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  the  province  of  Loyang,  where  the  soil  and  climate  is  particu- 
larly favourable  to  it.  Others  of  the  Chinese  authors  tell  us,  and  per- 
haps with  more  correctness,  that  the  Moulan  was  first  discovered  grow- 
ing among  the  mountains  in  Northern  China,  whence  h  was  brought 
into  the  southern  provinces,  and  there  cultivated  with  the  same  mania 
as  Tulips  have  been  in  Europe,  some  of  .the  choice  varieties  of  the 
Moutan  having  been  sold  in  China  for  one  hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

When  these  plants  were  first  introduced  into  France,  M.  Noisette,  a 
nurseryman  in  Paris,  sold  them  from  1,500  to  2,000  francs  each.  The 
number  of  varieties  now  existing  in  our  European  gardens  of  these 
Pseonies  amount  to  about  one  hundred  ;  a  list  I  will  supply,  nearly  all 
of  which  I  have  seen  in  bloom,  some  of  them  being  most  extraordinarily 
superb. 

In  a  catalogue  I  obtained  from  Standish  and  Noble,  of  Bagshot 
Nursery,  I  observe  that  they  have  recently  received  some  fine  varieties; 
and  they  state,  "  Of  the  many  remarkable  plants  imported  by  us  from 
China,  these,  if  judged  by  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  are 
among  the  most  attractive.     In  the   magnitude   of  their  individual 
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blossoms,  in  the  diversity  and  richness  of  their  colours,  as  well  as  in 
the  profusion  in  which  they  are  produced,  nothing  remains  to  be 
desired.  The  following  sketch  will  afford  an  idea  of  their  general 
characters.  FtVs<,  vf  colour :  of  white  there  are  examples  unsurpassed 
in  intensity  and  clearness  by  any  other  flower,  not  excepting  the  old 
double  white  camellia.  Of  rose  colours  there  are  many  diades,  as  well 
as  of  purples,  and  one  rivalling  the  richness  of  the  Tuscan  rose.  Then 
there  is  pale  blush,  light  red,  deep  red,  salmon-colour,  primrose,  peach- 
colour,  and  crimson,  with  various  other  tints  and  combinations  of  those 
above  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  light-coloured  ones  have  the  bases  of  their  petals  deeply 
stained  with  red  or  purple.  Most  of  the  flowers  are  very  double,  some 
semi-double.  In  shape  many  are  finely  cupped  ;  more  resemble  the 
finest  formed  rose ;  and  others  have  anemone  fiowers.  Of  the  last- 
named,  a  white  and  a  deep  red  are  fine  examples.  In  sise,  too,  they 
are  remarkable ;  some  of  the  flowers  produced  last  season  on  small 
plants  measured  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  inches  across. 

PaopAOATtoK. — I  have  tried  the  following  methods  with  much  suc- 
cess. When  the  Pseonies  are  budding,  about  February,  a  ring  of, bark, 
about  ooe-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  was  cut  out  all  round  the  stem, 
above  and  below  each  bud  in  the  stem  or  stems  to  be  operated  upon. 
The  sap  being  thus  obstructed,  the  branches  were  bent  down  flat,  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  only  leaving  the  leading  shoot  at  the  end  above 
the  ground.  These  shoots  were  secured  to  the  place  by  a  hooked  peg 
or  two,  and  occasionally  water  was  given  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  In 
about  six  months,  nearly  every  separate  piece  of  the  shoot  had  struck 
root ;  I  then  had  them  potted,  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame  for  the  first 
winter,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  or  kept  in 
pots,  as  desirable.  The  following  are  the  method*  of  propagation 
which  the  Chinese  adopt,  with  surprising  success ;  we  are  informed, 
not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  ever  fails. 

Bt  Sbbds. — These  are  often  obtained  very  perfect,  and  to  some 
extent  seedlings  are  raised,  sowing  them  in  pots,  and  transplanting 
into  the  open  ground  to  bloom ;  but  this  is  not  so  generally  practised 
as  are  the  following  methods. 

Br  SocKBas. — When  suckers  are  produced  by  an  old  plant,  the 
earth  is  carefully  removed  from  about  its  roots,  which  are  laid  bare  till 
the  whole  of  the  union  of  the  sucker  with  the  parent  root  is  un- 
covered. They  are  then  separated,  but  the  wound  of  the  old  plant  is 
suffered  to  remain  exposed  for  a  day  or  two  till  its  surface  dries ;  dry 
earth  is  then  placed  about  it,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  moisture  is 
applied  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  young  sucker  is 
enwrapped  in  fresh  leaves,  in  which  state  it  is  kept  till  the  lower  end 
becomes  shrivelled,  and  so  much  contracted,  that  the  two  opposite 
sides  touch  each  other.  It  is  then  planted  in  rich  earth,  which  is 
rather  dry  than  otherwise,  and  kept  well  shaded  till  it  has  rooted  ;  care 
being  taken  to  guard  it  from  frost. 

By  Splitting. — When  the  operation  of  splitting  the  stem  is  per- 
formed,  an  old  plant  is  selected,  and  its  stem  is  regularly  slit  into  four  or 
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8ix  equal  portions,  from  the  iop  to  the-v^rif  bottom  among  the  rooU ;  the 
divisions  of  the  stem  are  kept  apart  until  the  wounds  begin  to  dry, 
when  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  Ulled  with  a  sort  of  plaster,  made  with 
mortar  and  rich  earth,  among  which  is  mixed  fat  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur.  The  plant  so  prepared  is  suffered  to  remain  till  the 
autumn,  when  each  division  is  fit  to  be  separated,  with  the  portion  of 
the  root  belonging  to  it* 

Grafting  is  practised  on  the  roots  of  the  more  common  Montana ; 
when  this  is  attempted,  the  root  of  the  stock  is  laid  bare  during  some 
weeks,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches ;  just  before  the  autumn 
shoot  is  made,  the  earth  is  again  heaped  about  the  root,  and  soon  after- 
wards,  when  the  sap  appears  in  full  motion,  the  operation  is  performed. 
This  is  done  in  the  way  we  call  crown  grafting.  A  kind  of  day  made 
with  rich  mould,  formed  into  a  sort  of  mortar  with  the  expressed  juice 
of  Herbaceous  P«ony  rooU,  is  then  applied  about  the  scion  and  stock. 
The  plant  is  afterwards  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  protected  from  frost 
during  winter ;  and  when  the  spring  arrives,  it  is  left  to  take  ita 
chance.     If  the  scion  ever  pushes,  all  danger  of  losing  it  u  past. 
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Wb    reached  Madeira  on   the  morning  of  May  21st.     I  intended  to 
devote  the  few  days  of  our  stay  to  the  study  of  the  indigenous  plants, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  our  departure  did  not  allow  of  distant  excur^ 
sionsi  and  obliged  me  to  limit  myself  to  the  vicinity  of  Funchal.     I 
took  immediately  a  walk  along  the  south-eastern  coast  with  Mr.  Lowe, 
who   kindly  pointed  out  the   habitat  of  many   indigenous  speeies, 
amongst  which  were  chiefly  Mathiola  MaderetiHi,  Sideroxykm  Mar» 
mHlana^  &c.     On  Saturday.  22nd,  I  was  early  on  horseback,  towards 
the  Ribiera  Frio ;  where  the  choicest  native  plants  are  to  be  found. 
The  road  crossed  Mount  Church,  where  the  barren  precipices  are  at 
first   covered  with  Spariium  zcoparium^  higher  up  with  Lawru9  and 
Erica,  and  then  especially  with  the  magnificent  Faeeinium  Madereme* 
On  the  summit  it  was  dreadfully  cold,  with  fog,  sometimes  like  rain. 
The  valley  was  filled  with  mist,  clearing  occasionally,  just  epough  to 
see  the  Launu^ireei  that  hung  down  from  the  surrounding  steeps. 
This  Laurus,  several  interesting  Ferns,  and  a  few  other  plants,  were, 
owing  to  the  had  weather,  the  unexpectedly  small  prpduee  of  this  trip. 
On  the  succeeding  Sunday  I  chiefly  visited  the  gardens  about  the 
town.     The  singularly  favourable  situation  of  Funchal,  enjoying,  in 
consequence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  surrounding  mountaina 
against  cold  winds,  an  invariably  moderate  temperature,  has  been  fre- 
quently dwelt  upon.     I  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  observe  this ;  for 
during  my  stay  the  weather  was  constantly  fine  and  warm,  with,  at  the 
utmost,  a  gentle  shower ;  but  once  beyond  the  mountains,  I  expe- 
rienced the  most  furious  winds,  and  the  valleys  were  filled  with  thick 
mists,  loaded  with  as  much  moisture  as  heavy  rains.      Later  in  the 
season   the   weather  is   said   to  be  fine   and   clear.     The  valley  of 
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Fanchal  receives  several  rivulets,  and  had  not  at  this  time  any  defi- 
ciency of  water.  Chesinut-trees  abound  in  the  valleys,  and  the  lower 
declivities  are  frequently  covered  with  patches  of  Pines,  To  the 
gardens  at  Funchal  the  prevailing  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  higlily 
genial,  and  they  command  splendid  prospects  towards  the  town  and 
bay.  One  really  may  fancy  oneself  in  the  East  when  walking,  apd 
still  more  when  riding  between  these  gardens,  which  are  enclosed  with 
stone  walls,  over  which  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  numerous  edges  of 
roses  full  of  bloom.  The  singular  spectacle  of  the  union  of  Bananas 
and  Pine^i^les  with  our  European  fruit-trees  has  been  frequently 
noticed,  and  is  particularly  attractive  to  any  new-comer.  Horticulture^ 
from  what  I  sould  see,  was  chiefly  practised  for  profit's  sake  ;  though 
in  several  gardens  there  were  some  choice  plants,  which  struck,  on 
account  of  their  finer  growth,  the  European  traveller  who  had  hitherto 
seen  them  only  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove.  Large  Dracsenas  were 
rare.  Whether  this  tree  still  occurs  in  an  uncultivated  state  I  know 
not:  no  one  collects  the  Guni'dragon^  except  as  a  curiosity.  Dr. 
Ronton  showed  me  some  fine  CoffeeArees^  covered  with  fruit,  of  whieh 
the  qualtity  is  said  to  be  good*  He  regretted  that  instead  of 
Festuea  Danax^  the  Bamboo  was  not  more  generally  grown,  as  it 
succeeds  so  well. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  I  made  excursions  in  the  valley  called 
the  C6rral,  and  to  the  great  waterfall,  which  yielded  me,  besides  the 
common  plants  of  Madeira,  a  few  rare  ones ;  vis.,  Ranunculus  grandi" 
€orus^  Sempervivum  species^  Sinapidendron  fructeseens,  Bystropogon 
punctatuSf  oupleurum  salicifolium,  Physalis  pubescens,  &c.  According 
to  my  experience,  the  flora  of  Madeira  is  of  a  thoroughly  South- 
European  character;  only  a  very  few  plants,  chiefly  Drae^iena^ 
pointing  out  any  extra  European  mixture.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Funchal ;  a  botanic  garden  there,  established  with 
proper  judgment,  would  lead  to  very  useful  results.  A  novice  in 
travelling  revels  in  the  southern  forms  here  first  offered  to  his  view. 

Of  two  individual  plants  I  will  only  here  observe,  that  the  indi- 
genous Parietaria  is  that  known  as  P.  diffusa.  Of  Cassia,  I  only  saw 
Cassia  bicapsularis^  the  true  species  flowering,  but  not  in  fruit 
during  my  stay.  Cassia  ruscifoUa,  which  is  indigenous  according  to 
Jacquin,  in  Madeira,  certainly  does  not  grow  in  the  island,  as  I  was 
informed,  and  that  Cassia  accidenialis  exists  only  in  a  single  garden. 
The  history  of  these  species  remains  therefore  still  obscure. 

We  Uh  Madeira  May  25th,  and  on  June  drd  were  off  St.  Vincent, 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  Sailing  along  the  high  cliffs  of  the  western 
coast  of  St.  Vincent,  I  looked  anxiously  for  some  traces  of  vegetation, 
but  only  distinguished  far  off  a  few  shrubs,  and  it  was  dark  ere  we 
anchored  at  Porto  Grande.  I  hastened  the  next  morning  early  on . 
deck,  impatient  to  survey  for  the  first  time  an  entirely  tropical 
vegetation.  The  back  of  the  bay  is  sandy  and  flat,  with  a  few  cottages 
on  the  north-east  side :  beyond  the  shore  rise  hills  overtopped  in  the ' 
distance  by  mountains.  I  could  clearly  descry  two  main  valleys, 
reaching  far  inland,  and  exhibiting  the  same  white  sand  as  the  beach. 
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Every  place  wm  burnt  up  and  bare  of  vegetation,  exeept  a  few  sbrobs 
in  one  of  the  valleyi,  whither  I  directed  my  first  walk,  and  found  these 
were  Tamerix  SenegalensU^  a  shrub  mostly  six  or  seven  feet  high,  but 
sometimes  a  small  tree,  being  the  only  plant,  I  might  almost  say  the 
only  object  which  in  these  valleys  affords  any  shadow.  After  a  search 
of  four  boors,  climbing  several  hills,  and  crossing  as  many  valleys,  I 
only  met  with  *two  plants,  the  same  Tamarix^  and  a  low  shrub-like 
Lahiata  (Lavendula  formota  f ),  almost  dried  up,  with  a  few  leaves  and 
blossoms  just  opening.  I  found  subsequently  that  this  plant  spreads 
over  the  whole  island.  The  Great  Desert  cannot  exhibit  a  more 
desolate  aspect  than  this  part  of  St.  Vincent ;  yet  the  soil  ought  to  « 
be  fertile,  for  it  is  a  conglomerate  of  large  and  small  bits  of  basalt,  in 
a  loamy  and  chalky  soil,  closely  covered  in  many  places  with  dried 
grass,  forming  natural  hay,  and  furnishing  scanty  fodder  to  cattle  and 
goats  when  they  have  not  the  Tamarix  to  nibble  at.  This  soil  only 
wants  water;  and  we  niay  guess,  from  these  remnants  of  its  vegetation, 
how  fertile  it  must  be,  when  supplied  during  the  brief  rainy  season 
with  some  moisture,  from  August  to  the  banning  of  October.  To 
the  above  mentioned  plants  of  the  plain  I  can  add  very  few  more. 
A  small  Euphorbia,  perhaps  prosiraki  or  aerpyUifolia^  but  appearing 
new  to  me,  a  few  littoral  plants,  especially  ZygophyUum  Albums  and 
on  the  shore  Cassia  obavata,  just  then  in  bloom  and  fruit,  extending 
far  np  the  mountains.  This  scanty  harvest  induced  me  to  explore  the 
higher  regions  for  more  botanical  treasures ;  but  even  there  I  found 
the  same  barrenness.  The  mountain  chain  rising  frequently  to  1,500 
feet,  only  afforded  me  a  dosen  species  on  its  northern  declivity. 
'  Of  the  difference  between  the  lower  and  mountain  vegetation  I  can 
hardly  speak ;  but  it  seemed  clear  that  many  pUnts,  flourishing  on  the 
mountain,  did  also  grow  in  the  lower  country,  though  now  dried 
up. — "  Journal  ofths  Niger  ExpediiioUf**  by  Dr.  Yoobl. 
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Drain AOB  of  Plants  grown  in  Pots.-* The  general  laws  which 
regulate  the  vegetable  economy  are  applicable  alike  to  plants  grown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  to  those  cultivated  in  pots :  the  vegetative  prin- 
ciple is  never  changed  or  altered,  either  in  plants  subjected  to  artificial 
treatment,  or  in  those  which  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  more  natural 
position.  In  accordance  with  this  theory  there  is  a  trite  saying,  that 
plants,  when  grown  in  pots,  should  be  treated  in  all  essential  parti- 
culars like  those  grown  in  the  open  ground ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  gardener  should  do  in  -a  pot  what  the  farmer  practises  in  a  field ; 
and  since  the  system  of  drainage  effects  astonishing  results  in  agricul- 
ture, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  similar  advantages  from  its  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  of  horticulture.  But  the  operation  of  draining 
a  pot  requires  to  be  performed  with  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  likely  -to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  When  only  a 
piece  of  a  broken  potsherd,  or  any  other  substance,  is  placed  over  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  Che  pot  which  is  being  drained,  the  percolation 
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and  escape  of  superabundant  moisture  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  pre- 
vented by  the  pressure  of  the  soil  around  it ;  the  water  will  lodge  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  will  suffer,  owing  to 
the  free  circulation  of  air  being  impeded.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable 
to  infer  that,  besides  the  principal  crock  that  covers  the  hole,  other  or 
additional  materials  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  the  crock  should 
be  placed  so  that  it  does  not  lie  flat  oyer  the  hole ;  for,  when  lying  po- 
sitively flat,  it  is  very  apt  to  stop  up  the  passage  of  the  water.  When  the 
crock  has  been  properly  placed,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  quantity 
of  small  pieces  of  brick,  broken  pots,  angular  stones  of  any  kind,  or 
similar  materials ;  above  this  superstructure,  which  may  range  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  in  depth,  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  the  same  kind 
of  materials,  broken  considerably  smaller,  so  that  the  soil,  when  placed 
in  the  pot,  may  not  choke  up  the  interstices  of  the  under  layer,  or  even 
fill  them  too  much  in  being  pressed  or  shaken  dpwn.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  pieces  of  bricks  and  bits  of  charcoal,  from  their  porous 
textnre,  act  in  the  manner  of  a  sponge  for  the  azote,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Such  substances  become,  in  fact, 
by  their  physical  action  and  chemical  properties,  an  actual  manure  for 
plants.  By  means  of  them  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  aerated,  and  the 
water  passing  rapidly  off,  the  plant  must,  of  consequence,  be  under  the 
best  condition  to  secure  its  health.     , 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  if,  in  this  under  layer  of  drainage 
materials,  there  was  placed  a  physical  body  constituted  so  as  to  operate 
in  a  three-fold  manner :  to  retain  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  the 
most  useful  to  vegetation ;  to  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  the  mass  of 
soil ;  and  to  facilitate  the  proper  passage  of  the  water  from  the  roots 
— and  which,  at  the  same  time,  by  gradual  decomposition,  incessantly 
transmitted  from  below  fresh  nourishment  to  the  roots — ^a  substance 
possessing  these  advantages  would  certainly  be  the  most  suitable  to  be 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pdts.  Where  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  see  that  not  only  is  the 
ground  traversed  with  drains  and  properly  aerated ;  but  it  is  also  ma- 
nured with  substances  which,  by  their  gradual  decomposition,  minister 
to  the  daily  requirements  of  the  plants  grown.  Are  similar  results  not 
attainable  with  plants  cultivated  in  pots  ?  We  cannot  hazard  a  nega- 
tive reply  to  such  a  question.  Some  cultivators  have  adopted  the 
system  of  draining  the  pots  by  means  of  broken  or  crushed  bones, 
which,  having  the  same  absorbing  qualities  as  the  pieces  of  brick,  even 
in  a  higher  degree,  are  still  more  susceptible  of  gradual  decomposition, 
especially  after  they  have  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  weakened 
by  water.  The  bones  ihtLB  throw  off  or  disengage  a  portion  of  ammo- 
niacal  gas,  and  furnish  a  quantity  of  sulphate  and  calcareous  phosphate, 
all  of  which  are  essential  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Even  for 
plants  which  admit  only  of  being  grown  in  peat,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  broken  bones  as  draini^e  have  been  fully  proved  to  be  considerable 
and  decided. 
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■It.  CiQliMi  nait,  boiraro',  b*  emiwd  In  belnf  prc- 
■ith  HnH  prciaMwK  it  night*  Id  oh  of  n««d.  IE  janr  pliai 
to  bedding  out,  Ac,  low  do  tiow ;  pvtlciiUr  (llaDiioii  thsuU 
coloun  lo  gJTO  1  good  eScet.  A  flowra-giHan  mij  be  ricbl]' 
«  ftrj  ineffnll**  if  Iks  coloon  tn  bullj-  unrgcd.  Fh  pro. 
UWH,  n}«t  pulT-coloarad  Sowoi ;  m,\j  uk  pore  and  drddtd 
a  vbile,  deep  purple,  bright  jellow,  fte. ;  thoM  wbieh  m  la 
.  Tike  an  not  to  mil  pluu  which  ue  of  iiu*&</W  darafin, 
_  with  iboH  or  ft  mare  ptrmawid  okaraaUr.  rerucmbtring  ftlwHjt  tint  the 
bointx  of  ■  fonntl  flower-guiien  deptndi  upon  it)  bring  in  mil  i'l  deUiliiperint  work  of 
trt,  in  whieb  do  blemlih  thould  o«or.  There  muat  be  high  keeping,  •ymmetrf  ,Jadieiou 
■mntemenl  of  coloon  (tn«*hla  to  Gied  principle!),  sr  it  will  not  form  k  taiithetarT 
whole.  Tbii  ibonld  be  purlieuUrlT  eUended  to.  Huj  penoDtplint  their  (lockn  OiWjb 
that  their  bcdi  ire  not  eoTeied  till  Ute  In  the  leuan ;  we  *dTiM  IJuei  pltmtimg,  both  for 
•peedf  ind  pennemnt  eflnt. 

When  annasli  en  nqnlt^d  for  Ute  floweilng,  thej  n>]r  yet  be  Mwn ;  ud  Wilf 
unndi  that  bin  come  op  too  nnmerautlj  ehould  be  thinned  omt,  h  m  le  m>iD  bat 
enough  ta  be  Tlgoroni.  Tender  ennuilt,  nited  in  poti  nr  framei,  ihmld  be  liken,  with  M 
mueb  Bit  to  the  reote  u  poiuble,  ind  aflir  lie  middit  of  the  month  be  planted  out. 
After  all  pUnting  it  done,  the  next  opention)  will  be  tnining  and  paging  down  tbe 
planta ;  thia  !•  1  moU  important  ptoceH  lowirdi  baring  well-fumithed  beda.  Clunblot 
planli  will  DOW  raqnlre  trilning  firom  time  to  lime,  locmliDg  to  their  gtvwth. 

Flokiktb'  Flowibs.— Amongat  thne  we  nuj  cliu  the  JiUirrlamium  ;  minj  of  tbe 
kind!  now  In  rulliiition  an  eireedlngl;  pretl;,  Dntt  dttene  to  be  grown.  Now  ii  the 
beat  dme  to  plint  them  out.  Canalimi  and  Fimtm  are  bj  thia  time  in  their  blooming 
pota  :  and  M  tikej  adnace  in  growth,  attnlloB  wilt  be  Breaamry  le  itlck  and  He  tbem  up 
neallj.  Stir  np  tbe  lurface-aoil  of  the  pota,  and  add  a  dreaaing  of  mixed  loam  and  welU 
decajed  dung.  CUtranai. — Aa  theae  go  ODt  of  bloom  cut  dawn  the  ateme,  whieb  will 
Induce  an  abundance  of  (booti  far  incmie,  and  turn  them  out  inio  tbe  open  gronnd,  where 
ther  an  partlallT  (haded.  DaUiai-^lbt  laH  mrert  in  the  manlh  it  aa  earlj  aa  it  ia  aafe 
to  commence  pltntlnR  ont.  The  yenng  planta  will  be  greatif  ■trenglbcned  b;  repotting 
them  into  larger  pola.  gi'ing  all  the  faToniable  eir  poeaible,  in  order  to  ha?e  them  hardy 
■  hentumcd  out.  Ftiduiui. — Repot  and  trim  all  the  plant)  tnuind  for  aptdmeDe; 
rneouiage  their  growth  by  frrquentl;  aytinging  them  OTcr  head.  Patma. — Cultinga  put 
in  laat  month  may  now  be  plained  in  i  ihidy  bed,  lor  eummer  blwiinlng.  A  good  wilering 
hfdry  weather  will  be  neecaaary.  Such  ■)  are  gniwn  In  poU,  for  ahow,  requlra  partienlaf 
■tteaiien,  and  by  thioDing  out  the  nde  tfaooli,  much  floer  bloom)  miy  be  bwL  Palm.— 
Ai  the  bloomiog  itema  alliance  tbey  will  nquin  tbioniDf  out.  Tbe  mon  nbuat  ud. 
very  double  kindi  ihould  hiTe  two  or  tliiM  )lem>  left  Anuuckfua. — If  dry  weather 
continuH,  water  mult  be  liberally  aiipplied  ;  apply  it  between  the  root)  and  not  oTcr  the 
loliife,  ud  uei^D-walerif  poaiible,prefrfTing  eTening  for  the  operation.      TVipt. — The 

aclothabauldat  once  he  goton,  end  Dever  let  tfaeeun  nach  the  floireii  aAn  they  ahow 
jur,  but  giTe  all  the  air  poaaiUe. 

IN    TRB   FOROtna   FKAKB. 

Continiie  to  itiike  cutiingi  of  itoTo  and  grecDhonee  planta,  ud  pat  of  mA  aa  an 

airuck.     Plant*  Intended  to  be  flowering  ipecimeni  for  the  gieeDhonae,  *uch  u  Achi. 

meiM*,  Qlraiuiaa,  Geaneriai,  &c.,  ahoutd  be  grows  here,  and  brought  forwud  aa  rapidly  *• 

^raelkahle.     What  m  Mtmed  gieenhouie  annnila,  ai  Daliani^  Cocktcomb*,  Snlpigluaaie, 
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Rhodantbe,  Thanbcrgiai,  &e.,  thoald  be  got  on  qnickly.  A  itrong  stimuUting  loiJ, 
copioiii  watering!,  and  ample  pot-room,  together  with  bottom  heat,  are  inieparable  neceaw- 
riea  to  their  aaeceasfQl  cultiratioD. 

IN  THS  ORBBNaoUBB,  fte. 

A  free  Teotilation  it  of  importoaoe,  and  by  closing  with  a  humid  atmosphere  early  in 
the  OTening,  a  Tigoroas  growth  will  be  beat  promoted.  Oive  liberal  shifts  to  such  pUou 
as  now  require  it  before  the  roots  become  matted ;  much  injury  is  often  done  by  deferring 
until  a  general  shifting.  Camellias,  such  as  have  formed  theiL  flower-buds,  should  be 
placed  in  a  sheltered  and  shady  situation  out  of  doors.  Ericas  should  hare  the  ends  of 
their  shooU  pinched  off,  to  render  them  bushy  and  spreading.  Climbing  planU  should  be 
neatly  tied  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  abundance  of  flowers  will  be  the  result. 
Shrubby  plants  of  weak  gi-owth,  and  which  naturally  make  limg  /ruU  $hooti,  are  much 
improved  by  bending  down  the  branches,  and  fixing  them  to  a  wire  attached  to  the  rim  of 
the  pot ;  in  this  manner  the  nakedness  of  the  plant  at  its  base  is  hidden,  and  the  check 
imposed  on  the  ascent  of  sap  will  induce  an  increased  supply  of  shoots.  Azaleas,  when 
done  blooming,  promote  tkeir  growth. 

Peiar^ow'ttiiu.— Never  allow  the  planU  to  flag,  or  the  bottom  leaves  will  turn  yellow, 
and  the  plants  then  become  naked.  Put  cow,  horse,  and  sheep  dung  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  quick  lime,  into  a  tub,  and  to  one  peck  of  these  add  five  gallons  of  rain,  or 
other  soft  water.  When  taking  it  for  use,  draw  it  off  clear,  and  give  the  planu  a  watering 
twice  a  week.  Give  air  freely,  shut  up  early,  and  syringe  the  planU  overhead  three  times 
a  week,  till  the  flowers  expand.     Fumigate  to  keep  down  green  fly. 

Watirxno. — See  the  entire  ball  is  made  mobu  A  few  holes  made  by  means  of  an 
iron  pin  down  through  the  ball  will  admit  water  into  the  interior. 
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pRBsmrxNo  Antirrhinums  through  Wintkr  and  rarly  part  or  Spring.— 
Many  of  the  readers  hereof  no  doubt  have  had  to  suffer  .the  loss  of  a  quantity  of  theae 
plants  during  wiotor  and  spring.  I  have  noticed  that  a  conaiderable  number  of  self-sown 
plants  upon  the  top  of  an  eld  broad  brick  wall  always  escaped  injury,  however  severe  the 
frost  was,  which  1  supposed  was  in  consequence  of  being  kept  raiker  dry  at  the  roota^  aa 
well  as  the  tops  being  preserved  from  the  effects  of  too  mudk  damp  air. 

I  strike  cuttings  in  pots  about  July  and  August,  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  half 
ripened,  cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and  the  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  a  spent  hotbed, 
shading  them  from  the  mid-day  sun.  They  soon  root,  and  then  are  potted  off  into  small 
sixties,  three  or  four  in  a  pot.  The  pots  get  filled  with  roots  before  winter ;  I  then  place 
them  in  a  frame  upon  a  wood-barred  trellis  flooring,  which  is  six  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  frame  is  placed  upon  a  brick,  laid  flat,  at  each  comer,  and  thus  a  sufflcicnt  draft  of 
air  is  admitted  among  the  plants,  and  they  are  kept  from  the  injurious  effects  of  damp, 
and  the  roots  are  kept  duly  dry  enough.  I  give  all  possible  air  in  dry  weather,  and  if  con- 
tinuous wet  weather,  I  have  the  lights  raised  six  or  more  inches,  to  preset ve  from  too 
much  wet,  as  well  as  give  all  necessary  air. 

I  used  CO  lose  three  parts  or  mure  of  my  plants  during  the  above-named  seasons,  whether 
I  kept  the  plants  in  large  pots  or  the  open  ground ;  they  used  generally  to  perish  in  March 
or  the'  beginning  of  April.  Since  1  kept  them  in  small  pots,  as  above  described,  I  do  not 
recollect  losing  one  plant.  Early  in  April  I  separate  the  plants,  pot  singly  into  latger 
one*,  or  plant  in  the  open  ground,  as  circumstances  require. — J.  J.  Ashmork,  il/ais- 
{Aester, 

Cokcrktr  Walks. — Observing  in  some  recent  Numbers  of  this  Magnzine  the  details 
of  the  formation  of  walks,  as  well  as  subsequent  inquiries  being  made  for  additional 
information,  I  am  induced  to  forwaid  the  particulars  of  an  excellent  method  which  1  have 
adopted.  It  is  not  only  well  adapted  for  forming  admirable  walka,  but  also  for  its 
eheapneBB,  which  latter  is  of  importance  in  the  saving  of  materials,  especially  so  where 
they  can  only  be  obtained  but  at  a  considerable  expense.  We  had  a  considerable  extent 
of  walks  which  required  a  better  surface,  and  as  gravel  was  fourpence  per  bushel,  it  was 
necessary  we  should  bo  economical,  and  make  as  thin  a  coat  do  oa  possible,  so  as  to  be 
effectual*  A  friend  of  mine,  a  gardener,  had  constructed  several  miles  by  the  following 
plan ;  and  having  seen  it  succeed  so  well  in  all  respects,  I  resolved  to  pursue  the  same 
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method  lait  year.  Mid  mow  the  walks  are  eTerythiog  that  can  be  detired.  I  had  the  old 
■uifaoe  of  the  walks,  to  the  depth  of  two  iaches  or  so,  loosened,  and  then  formed  properlj, 
so  as  to  duly  incline  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  and  then  the  surface  made  tolerablj 
smooth.  This  being  done,  I  pursued  the  folbwing  plan,  as  given  me  bj  m j  friend,  being 
the  result  of  his  own  practice.  He  sUtes, "  I  obtained  coarse  gravel  at  a  cheaper  rate^  as 
well  as  some  excellent  grey  lime,  which  we  got  delirered  at  eleren  shillings  per  chaldron. 
To  two-thirds  of  the  gravel  was  added  one^third  of  quick-lime,  to  which  sufficient  water 
was  added  to  render  the  mass,  when  well  mixed  together,  to  a  half  liquid  state,  so  that  it 
would  just  remain  in  the^Murrow  whilst  removing  it  to  the  walk.  About  two  inches  and 
a  half  of  this  in  depth  was  spread  over  the  walk,  and  smoothed  evenly  over,  when  tho 
materials  had  become  sufficiently  dry  to  bear  a  person  without  the  foot  sinking  therein  ; 
but  before  it  jet  hard  a  lightish  roller  was  passed  over  it  a  few  times,  which  produced  an 
even  face,  so  that  water  could  not  remain  upon  it.  After  being  thoroughly  dry,  abont  an 
inch  of  fine  gravel  was  laid  ever  the  entire  walk,  which  was  well  rolled  and  made 
smooth.  This  process  effects  a  great  saving  of  the  beat  material,  and  much  better  walks 
are  the  result  than  those  constructed  in  the  usual  way ;  for  whilst  concrete  walks  remain 
unaffected  by  frost,  worms,  or  deep-rooting  weeds,  other  walks  that  had  been  pnviaualjr 
formed  with  brick  rubbish  as  a  foundation,  and  throe  or  four  inches  of  gravel  on  the 
surface,  have  been  pufled  up  by  the  frost,  and  the  snrfiuw  of  the  walks  are  disGgnred  by 
the  mounds  cast  up  by  worms.  As  water  will  not  pass  through  the  concrete,  a  suitable 
proportion  of  side  drains  must  be  provided.  Fresh  burnt  lime  must  be  used,  and  the 
grey  is  preferable  to  the  white."  So  ike  my  friend's  instructions  were  attended  to,  and  I 
find  the  top  coat  of  fine  gravel  can  be  readily  loosened  without  in  the  least  disturlung  the 
concrete,  so  that  a  new  surface  may  be  effected  as  ofcen  as  desirable,  and  be  kept  in  a  neni 
and  clean  condition,  free  from  weeds  or  moss. — J.  Jackson,  Elmt  flotue. 


Inoa  PI7LCHERRIMA. — This  is  a  very  neat  shrubby  plant,  with  Acacia-like  folisfo, , 
is  easily  formed  into  a  bush  by  occasional  stopping  of  the  leading  shoots.  The  flowen 
are  in  tassel-like  clusters,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  and  prodnced  abundantly  when  tho 
plant  is  duly  attended  to.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  wood  of  the  pnoUma  yocurU 
growth^  so  that  tho  plant  must  not  be  cot  in  any  other  time  but  as  soon  at  tka  Uoom  U 
Qtmr,  then  (Hrnno  in  and  repot ;  get  well  ripened  wood  during  snmmor  and  autumn ;  and  If 
plants  are  put  In  a  fordng-houae  or  stove  in  October  or  November,  they  will  bloom  by 
Christmas  or  January,  and  others  brought  in  in  aneeession  will  bloom  accordingly,  so  that 
their  very  beautiful  flowen  may  be  had  as  omamenta  for  the  atovo,  greeahouse,  or  siuiug. 
room  from  December  to  July,  or  later,  by  aultablo  treatment.  It  la  easily  grown, 
flourishes  in  equal  parts  of  leaif  mould,  good  loam,  and  fibry  peat,  with  a  mixture  of 
silvery  sand,  and  a  free  drainage.  I  grow  it  in  the  greenhonae  or  pit-fiame  at  all  times, 
ezoept  when  put  into  the  foreing-house  or  stove  to  bring  out  the  blossoms.  It  Is  a  hand- 
some plant  at  all  times,  eapeeially  when  in  bloom,  and  merita  a  plaoe  In  overy  ooUoction  of 
that  dass  of  phmti.— William  Ross,  Belk  Fw,  IdwrpooL 

Thi  Mount  op  Bosks,  a  circular  oolotin<»de^  is  fast  assnming  its  fairy.like  form  and 
proportions  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  It  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  mound,  and  is  approached  by  six  winding  paths,  which  meet  in  an  InnCT  cirda 
that  is  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  within  a  colonnade  formed  of  120  columns.  Around 
the  cirde  are  twelve  arches,  thirty-one  feet  in  height  and  sixteen  in  width.  One  of  these 
arches  spans  each  of  the  walks  leading  into  the  promenade,  and  there  is  one  arch  between 
every  two  walks.  The  spaces  between  the  twelve  arches  are  filled,  up  with  smaller  arehea, 
the  columns  supporting  which  are  placed  eight  feet  apart.  There  is  a  delightful  walk, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  round  the  entire  colonnade,  amid  roses  of  numerous  colours,  diffusing  a 
delicious  perfume.  The  space  between  the  walks,  which  radiate  towards  the  centre,  are 
covered  with  turf,  on  which  seats  will  be  placed.  Shelter  from  rein  will  be  provided 
beneath  the  corrugated  iron  roofs  of  the  circular  arches,  round  the  lattice- work  of  wUoh 
rosea  are  trained. 

Nbw  Holland  Plants  in  generd,  as  Ckstrolobinms,  Pimoleas,  Boroniaa,  Dilwyniaa, 
fte,,  flourish  best  in  a  compost,  as  follows : — The  weakei^growing  kinds  is  a  rich  turfy, 
flbry  peat,  wdl  broken  by  the  hand  (not  sified),  intermixed  with  ronghish  silver  sand  and 
grttly  sand,  a  liberal  sprinkling,  and  to  have  a  free  drunage.  The  more  vigoroos-growtng 
to  have  iu  addition  to  the  above  a  sixth  of  good  mellow  fresh  loam.  A  libeiml  sprinkling 
of  biu  of  charcoal  to  both  the  kinds  of  planU  are  very  beneficial. — A  London  Prao- 
TrriONM. 


''/ft./6'HoAfUit'       Od-pa^^^ 


iLLiagTBaTi^ 


WELLINGTONIA      GIGA  N  TEA. 

Thib  mnet  mi^ificont  hiirdj  evergreen,  CoiuferooB  Tree,  froni  Cali- 
fornia, has,  as  many  of  our  reaaers  are  ^readj  acquainted  with,  beeo 
recent]/  iDtroduced  intu  England  bj  Mecsrs.  Veitch.  llieir  excellent 
collector  of  plants,  Mr.  WiUiam  Lobb,  who  lateljr  returned  to  England, 
has  furnished  the  fbUowing  account  of  this  et>ipendouB  tree: 

"  This  magnificent  evergreen  tree,  from  its  extraordinary  height 
and  large  dimensions,  mfty  be  termed  the  monarch  of  the  C^ifomian 
forest.  It  inhabits  a  eolitiu?  district  on  the  elevated  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nivada,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Stauislau  and  San  Anto- 
nio rivers,  in  lat.  38=  N.,  long.  130"  10  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet/rotn  the  level  of  tfit  »fa.  From  80  to  90  trees  exist,  all  within  the 
circuit  of  a  mile,  and  these  varying  from  250  feet  to  3'iO/wI  in  ktight, 
and  from  10  to  'i,<i  feet  in  diameter.  Iheir  manner  of  growth  is  much 
like  Sequoia  (Taxodium)  semper virens,  some  are  solitary,  some  are  in 
pairs,  while  some,  and  not  unfrequenlly,  stand  three  and  four  together. 
A  tree  recently  felled  measured  about  300_/«(  m  length,  with  a  diameter, 
including  bark.  '19  feel  2  ivr.hes,  at  3  feel  from  the  ground;  at  l^feet 
from  ihf  ground  it  whm  14  feel  6  inchet  thnmijh;  at  100  feet Jroiu  the 
ground.  1  ■(  feel ;  and  at  200  feel  from  the  groiitid,  5  feet  5  inches.  'I"he 
bflrk  ir  cf  a  pale  cinnamon  brown,  and  from  12  to  15  inchesin  tlmknts*. 
TY"  branchlets  are  round,  somewhat  pendant,  and  resembling  aCypiess 
or  Juniper.     The  leave;  are  pale  grass  green  ;  thoseof  the  young  ti-ees 
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are  spreading,  with  a  sharp  acuminate  point.  The  cones  are  about  2^ 
inches  long,  and  2  inches  across  at  the  thickest  part.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  in  question  was  perfectly  solid,  from  the  sap  wood  to  the  centre ; 
and  judging  from  the  number  of  concentric  rings,  its  age  has  been  esti^ 
mated  at  3000  years.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  and  of  a  reddish  colour, 
like  redwood  or  Taxodium  sempervirens.  Of  this  vegetable  monster, 
21  feet  of  the  bark,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  have  been  put  in 
the  natural  form  in  San  Francisco  for  exhibition ;  it  there  forms  a 
spacious  carpeted  room,  and  contains  a  piano  with  unit  for  40  perwns. 
On  one  occasion  140  children  were  admitted  without  inconvenience.'* 

The  tree  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  endure,  it  is  supposed,  our  winters 
without  injuiy,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Lobb  brought  a  living  plant  of  it,  as  well  as  dry  specimens  of 
its  wood,  bark,  cones,  branches,  and  seeds,  the  latter  having  been  sown, 
Mr.  Veitch,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  has  a  consi- 
rable  number  of  young  plants,  which  will  be  sent  out  to  order  as  soon 
as  they  are  sufficiently  established. 

What  a  valuable  acquisition  is  this  monstrous,  h$aatifid  evergreen 
tree  to  this  country  !  and  no  doubt  it  will  become  the  principal  vege^ 
table  ornament  in  every  park,  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  throughout 
the  countiy. 

Allmust  agree,  at  least  in  our  own  country,  at  the  very  appropriate 
name  it  bears  to  commemorate  the  greatest  of  modern  heroes,  w  rl- 
LiNQTON.  Architectural  statues  in  honour  of  ronowned  warriors  have 
been  reared,  and  others  are  in  course  of  erection,  in  the  populous  places 
of  our  country,  but  at  no  very  remote  age  these  perishable  materials 
will  fail :  yet  the  Welunotonia  oioahtea  Monumrnts  will  in  each 
successive  age  increase  in  grandeur  to  a  period  which  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  define,  whilst  the  estimate  of  the  age  of  those  which  Mr.  Lobb 
discovered  is,  as  above-stated,  three  thousand  years. 

Messrs.  Veitch  are  highly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
their  zealous,  but  expensive,  efforts  to  enrich  this  country  with  the  noble 
as  well  as  beautiful  plants  of  other  climes.  The  best  method  of  testify- 
ing to  them  of  our  thanks  will  be  to  purchase  extensively  of  them  what 
they  so  liberally  have  imported.  This  we  think  our  eountiymen  is 
general  will  be  disposed  to  do. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

Anor(£CUM  P1RTU8UM. — The  Per/orated.  A  stove  orchid,  which 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  bloomed  first  in  England  with  Messrs  Lod- 
diges,  ai^d  now  in  the  collection  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  of 
rather  small  size.  The  spike  of  flowers,  drooping,  is  about  five  inches 
long,  formed  of  numerous  small  greenish-white  flowers,  tinged  at  the 
end  with  yellow.     (Figured  in  Bat.  Mag.,  4782.) 

Barkeria  ELEaANS.  A  stove  orchid'  from  Mexico,  introduced  by 
Xt.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  in  England.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  loose  racemes,  four  or  five  in  each.    Each  blossom  two  inches  across. 
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petals  and  sepals  large,  spreading,  white  tinged  with  bluish  inside,  and 
delicate  lilac-purple  outside.  Lip  white  with  deep  rose-eoloured  large 
blotches;  and  the  column  white,  dotted  with  purple,  and  stained  with 
ydlow.  The  flowers  are  very  handsome.  It  is  in  the  collection  at 
Messrs.  Jackson  of  Kingston.     (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.^  4784.) 

Desfontainta  bpinosa.  Natural  order  probably  SolanacecB,  but  its 
appearance  is  very  different  from  any  other  of  that  order  we  have  seen. 
It  is  a  stiff,  erect-growing  shrub,  with  glossy,  hoUy-Uke  foliage,  eaeh  leaf 
being  nearly  three. inches  long.  The  flowers  are  in  form  like  those  of 
a  CorroBCL,  two  inches  long,  drooping,  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  tipped 
with  rich  yellow.  The  plant  blooms  freely,  and  its  flowers  are  very 
handsome.  Mr.  Lobb  discovered  it  in  Yaldivia,  South  America,  and 
sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch's,  where  it  has  bloomed.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  greenhouse.     (Figured  in  BvU  Mag.y  4781.) 

Imantophyllum  MiNiATUM.  A  very  ttuperb  flowering  AmarylU- 
daceotis  plant,  which  has  been  imported  from  Natal,  in  South  Africa, 
by  Messrs,  Backhouse,  of  the  York  Nursery,  where,  in  the  greenhouse^ 
it  bloomed  last  year.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Clivias.  The  leaves 
are  long,  and  two  inches  broad.  The  flower  stem  rises  about  a  foot 
high,  supporting  an  umbel  of  twelve  to  fifteen  flowers.  Each  blossom 
having  a  foot-stalk  about  three  inches  long.  A  separate  blossom,  of  six 
petals,  when  fully  expanded,  is  about  four  inches  across.  The  flowers 
expand  about  two  at  a  time  daily,  or  in  two  days  or  longer  periods, 
but  remain  so  long  in  bloom  as  to  form,  along  with  the  others  also  ex- 
panded, vifine  head  for  from  two  weeks  to  a  month,  accoi-ding  to  tem- 
perature. Messrs.  Backhouse  state  :  "  Our  old  plant  has  for  the  last 
two  years  produced  ii-esh  leaves  and  a  flower  stem  about  every  four 
m(mt/is.  It  has  sent  ofl*  several  suckers."  The  corollas  are  deciduous, 
as  in  CUvia^  to  which  I  think  the  plant  certainly  nearer  than  to  Vallota. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  brick-red,  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  petals  of 
a  yellow  tinge.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  4783.) 

ScuEERiA  MEXiCANA  CCERULESCBNS.  —  (Syuouyme,  Achimenes 
Scherii.)  The  plant  is  as  robust,  and  the  flowers  as  large,  as  those  of 
Achimenes  grandiflora.  The  present  plant,  it  appears,  is  very  diatinct 
from  the  Scheerii  Mexicana^  whose  stems,  and  veins  of  the  leaves,  are 
deeply  tinged  with  purple,  whilst  those  of  the  Scheeria  Mexwana 
coBi'uUsans  are  entirely  green.  The  flowers  of  the  former  too  are  of  a 
purple  colour  with  a  white  throat,  and  those  of  the  latter  are  blue  with 
a  tinge  of  red.  The  blossoms  much  resemble  those  of  a  flue-shaped 
Gloxinia,  very  handsome.     Tliey  merit  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Azalea  indtca  vittata.  The  flowers  are  large,  white-sti-eaked, 
with  lavendar,  purple,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  upper  segments, 
spotted  with  red,  very  handsome.  (Figured  id  Mr.  Van  Houtte's 
Flore  deS  Serres.) 

Azalea  indica  vittata  punctata.  Flowers  large,  white,  beauti- 
folly  streaked  and  spotted  with  rosy-lilac,  very  handsome.  (Figured  in 
Mr.  Van  Houtte's  Flore  des  Serres.) 

Azalea  indioa  striata  formosissiha.      Flowers  large,   which. 
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good  form  and  substance,  white  flaked  and  spotted  with  Hght  purple ; 
very  handson^e.     (In  Mr.  Veitch's  collection.) 

Azalea  indica  stmmetrt.  A  beautiful  salmon- pink,  of  exquisite 
fonn,  nesjrly  filling  up  a  complete  circle,  and  of  good  substance.  One 
of  the  veiy  best. 

Azalea  indioa.— ^Beautj  of  Europe.  It  has  the  habit  of  A,  vark- 
gata.  Flowers  fine  shape,  flesh  colour,  with  a  white  margin,  beautifulij 
spotted  and  striped  with  carmine. 

Azalea  indica  Gledstanesii  Formosa.  Flowers  good  form  and 
substance,  white,  with  cherry-coloured  streaks,  very  pret^. 

Azalea  indica  Gledbtanksii  excelsa.  Violet  and  rose,  fine 
form. 

Azalea  indica  Juliana.     Fine  crimson,  excellent  form. 

Azalea  indica  Chelbonii.     Fine  orange-scarlet,  excellent  form. 

Azalea  indica  ascendens.    A  bright  red,  flne  form  and  substance. 

Salvia  IANthina.  This  Salvia  has  the  habit  of  JSihia  splendent^ 
and  blooms  very  freely.  *  TheJ  corolla,  calyx,  and  bracts,  are  of  a  rich 
purple  violet  colour,  and  are  strikingly-handsome.  Each  blossom  is 
about  two  inches  long.  They  ai*e  produced  in  large,  terminal,  long- 
spiked  heads,  and  make  a  flne  contrast  with  the  other  species.  (Fi- 
gured in  Flore  des  Serrcs.) 

Beqonia  MiNiAi^A.  A  compact  bushy  plant,  of  the  habit  of  B,Juchn 
si'fdes,  bearing  large  drooping  racemes  of  salmon-orange  coloured 
flowers.     Very  pretty. 

Canna  Wahscewiczii.  a  compact  growing  plant,  blooming  firecly 
through  winter.     The  flowers  are  a  rich  crimson  colour. 

EcHiTES  Pellerii.  A  compact  growing  plant,  blooming  very 
fireely.     The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

Gloxinia  leonine  Van  Hovtte.  Flower  vei7  distinct  and  hand- 
some,, a  delicate  pink  with  white  centre,  and  the  white  extends  all 
round  the  throot,  also  of  good  form. 

Gloxinia  white  PERFECxroN.  It  has  the  habit  of  a  Sinningui, 
with  deep  green  glossy  leaves,  and  pure  white  flowers,  blooming  for 
several  successive  months. 

Lagsrstrcemia  indica  rosea,  a  dwarf  bushy  plant,  blooming  in 
profusion.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  branching  panicles,  droop* 
ing,  of  a  beautiful  rosy-pink  colour.  Ought  to  be  in  every  stove  and 
warm  greenhouse. 

Passiflora  Decaisniana.  It  belongs  to  the  P.  quadrangularis 
section.  Flower  very  large,  petals  a  rich  lilac-purple ;  centre  blue  and 
white.     It  blooms  freely  through  winter.    A  vfJuable  acquisition. 

Beaufortia  purpurea,  a  ccmpact,  neat  slirubby  plant,  with 
Acacia-like  neat  foliage,  bearing  a  profusion  of  tassel-like  thread- 
formed  flowers^  of  a  bright  crimson  colour.  Merits  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse. 

DiLLWTNlA  CINNABARINA.  A  neat  evergreen  shrubby  plant,  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  vermilion-coloured  pea-shaped  flowers,  very  pretty. 

1)1LLWTNIA  SCABRUM.      A  neat  evergreen  shrub,  produced  in  jwro- 
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fusion  its  cluBlers  of  pea-shaped  flowers,  of  a  rich  scarlet^  edged  with 
bright  yellow.  A  very  handsome  species,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse. 

Htdranoba  HOBTBN8I8  FLORE-PLEKO.  No  doubt  every  reader 
hereof  has  a«lmired  the  noble  Hydrangea  of  our  houses  and  gardens. 
There  now  exists  a  double  blossomed  variety,  which  has  been  raised  on 
the  continent,  and  plants  can  now  be  had  in  our  own  country.  Its 
flowers  too  may  probably  be  changed  to  Uue,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
old  species. 

EpaCRiB  MINIATA  ORANDiixoRA.  It  is  morp  robust,  bushy  grow- 
ing plant  than  E,  mmiata,  and  the  flowers  are  much  larger;  tube 
bright  crimson,  tipped  wiUi  pure  white,  very  superior  to  the  E. 
miniatOn 

Epiphtixum  trancatuh,  VARIETY  Snowji.  The  plant  is  dwarf 
and  spreading,  blooms  profusely.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  shining 
purple.  It  is  a  charming  winter-blooming  plant,  and  ought  to  be  in 
every  greenhouse. 

Eriostbmon  pulcbella.  a  small,  neat  growing  greenhouse  shrub^ 
very  distinct ;  flowers  white. 

Gampholorium  album,  a  dwarf  compact^growing  plant,  with 
flowers  of  a  creamy-white.     Very  distinct  and  handsome.    . 

Ho  YEA  Bereksii.  The  foliage,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  are  larger  than 
H.  Celsii ;  the  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  veiy  fine. 

Passiflora  Benottii.  An  hybrid  between  P,  cctrvka  and  quad-' 
rangularis.  Petals  of  a  beautiful  fleshy  pink  and  green,  with  the  cen- 
tre blue  Very  handsome,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse,  either 
to  train  at  large,  or  grown  in  a  pot,  and  trained  to  a  wire  frame  work. 

Veronica  Speciosa  Varieoata.  A  very  pretty  variegated  variety. 

Uebaroma  tuupifera. — (Geiietylis  tulipifera  of  some.)  Mr. 
Drummond  discovered  this  pretty,  shrubby  plant  in  Australia.  It  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Beaufortia  decussata,  or  Pimelea  decus* 
sata.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  drooping, 
greenish-white  cups^  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  stuned  with 
dull  red,  and  at  ^e  base  passing  into  leaves,  but  the  real  flowers  stand 
in  a  crowd  within  the  base  of  the  ctip,  which  is  an  involucre.  Each 
flower  is  indosed  by  two  scales,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  stamed  with 
rich  crimson.  Mr.  Drummond  stated  that  the  flowers  hung  like  bells, 
or  reversed  tulips,  at  the  ends  of  the  under  branches.  Mr.  Backhouse, 
of  York  Nursery,  we  believe,  first  introduced  this  fine  plant  into  this 
country.  The  followbg  are  very  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  now 
in  bloom : — 

Penistemon  fdtida.  It  is  a  dwarf  spreading  plant,  with  idiining  green 
feliage.  The  floral  stems  rise  about  nine  inches  high,  one-half  of  which 
is  composed  of  flowers.  They  are  produced  in  dose  whorls,  of  a  fine 
bright  blue,  and  in  profiision.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower  gar- 
den. 

Cheiranthub  oghroleuca.  a  spreading  plant,  the  floral  stems 
rising  about  six  inches  high.  The  flowery  are  produced  in  profusion  in 
short  spikes,  in  the  manner  of  a  wallflower  ;  thoy  are  of  bright  lemon 
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colour.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower  garden*  Where  an  ed^ng 
for  a  flower  bed  is  required  at  this  season  of  the  year,  these  two  plants 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Saxifragba  qranulata  pleko,— a  spreading  plant.  The  floral 
stems  rise  about  nine  inches,  bearing  fine  heads  of  pure  white,  double 
flowers.  It  is  alike  pretty  in  patclies  on  the  borders,  in  pots,  or  on  a 
rock  work.     Blooms  in  profusion. 

iiKVU  INTERMEDIUM.  The  floral  stems  rise  to  a  foot  or  more  high. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  each  blossom  in  form  like  those 
of  a  Potentilla,  about  two  inches  across.  It  is  very  handsome,  bloom- 
ing freely. 

Valeriana  cleorea« — A  spreading  bushy  dwarf  plant.  The 
floral  stems  rise  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  blossoms  are  borne  in  fine 
branchy  heads,  when  in  bud  of  a  bright  pink,  and  white  when  expanded. 
It  blootns  profusely,  very  neat  and  pretty, 

POLEMONiuM  RicBLARDBOmi. — ^A  spreading,  compact  plant,  wiQi 
pretty  tansy-like  foliage.  The  floral  stems  rise  a  foot  or  more  high. 
The  blossoms  are  larger  than  those  of  the  P.  reptans,  of  a  lighter  blue, 
and  in  provision. 

Viola  cuodllata. — A  vigorous,  bushy  plant.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  stalks  ten  inches  long,  of  a  rich  blue-purple,  with  a  white 
eye.     Each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a  half  across. 

PcEONiA  tenoiipolia  flore-plexo.  —  The  foliage  is  very  neat, 
somewhat  fennel-like,  but  more  compact.  The  floral  stems  rise  about 
fifleen  inches  high,  each  bearing  a  large  and  very  double  flower,  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower  garden,  being 
very  pretty. 

Ajuoa  REPTaNS  variegated. — ^A  very  pretty  plant.  It  blooms  as 
freely  as  the  wild  species,  and  its  numerous  spikes  of  fine  blue  fiowers 
in  contrast  with  the  green  and  yellow  variegation  of  the  leaves  is  sin- 
gularly handsome.  It  is  a  spreading  bushy  plant,  the  floral  stems 
about  six  inches  high. 


THE  DOUBLE  BLOSSOMED  PBIMROSE. 

By  Elizabith  Rbctort,  Near  Rbxoate,  Surbbt. 

For  many  years  these  pretty  lowly  spring  ornaments  have  been  pets 
of  mine,  and  rank  high  in  my  estimation  ;  as  also  do  the  single  flow- 
ered of  both  our  fields  and  gardens,  and  I  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
our  pOAts  when  they  pay  extra  honours  to  these  sweet  flowers. 

The  poems  of  Glare  are  as  thickly  strewn  with  Primroses,  as  are 
some  of  the  woods  near  to  my  residence,  which  are  carpeted  by  them. 
The  two  following  passages  are  from  the  Village  Minstrel : — 

*'  Oh!  who  can  speak  his  jojs  when  spring's  yonng  mom 
From  wood  and  pasture  op«n'd  on  his  view; 
When  tender  green  bnds  blush  upon  the  thorn. 
And  the  first  priinroie  dips  its  leaTes  in  dew  ? 
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'*  And  while  he  plnck'd  the  priniTOie  in  iti  pride. 
He  ponder *d  o*er  its  bloom  'iween  joj  and  pain  ; 
And  a  mdo  sonnet  in  its  praise  he  tried. 

Where  Nature's  simple  way  the  aid  of  art  supplied.' 

In  another  poem,  after  describing  the  village  children  rambling  over 
tbe  fields  in  search  of  flowersi  he  continues  x-^- 

**  I  did  the  same  in  April  time, 
And  spoilt  the  daisy's  earliest  prime ; 
Bobbed  erery  Primroee-root  I  met. 
And  oft-times  got  the  root  to  set; 
And  joyful  home  each  nbeegay  bore, 
And  felt — as  I  shall  fee!  no  more." 

The  following  double  kinds  form  my  present  collection,  amounting  to 
about  one  hundred  plants : — Doable  crimson,  white,  purple,  straw 
colour,  rose,  deep  yellow,  pink,  buff,  lilac,  aud  red,-^eacn  being  veiy 
double  and  most  distinct.  lam  fully  assured  if  the  entire  of  them 
were  seen  when  in  bloom  in  my  Dower  garden,  as  presented  to  view 
from  the  break&st-room,  in  a  sunny  spring  morning,  they  would  not 
fidl  to  please  every  lover  of  flowers. 

I  grow  them  t'fi  pois^  as  it  admits  of  affording  them  more  readily  the 
neeeuofy  protection  in  winter,  and  because  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
their  flowers  render  it  desirable  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  these  qualities  may  be  duly  appreciated  and  admired.  I  plunge 
the  pots,  covering  them  with  soil,  in  the  various  positions  in  my  flower- 
beds, so  as  to  give  the  finest  effect  in  contrast  of  colours.  The  most 
particular  points  in  their  culture  are,  first,  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted ;  and  secondly,  the  situation  afforded  them  during  the  summer. 
The  son  in  which  they  appear  to  thrive  most  permanently  should  be 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  turfy  loam,  and  well  reduced  leaf 
mould,  to  which  a  portion  of  sharp  sand  may  advantageously  be  added* 
This  should  be  prepared  some  time  before  it  is  required,  and  frequently 
turned  over  and  well  blended  together :  the  situation  which  they  ab- 
solutely require  in  summer  is  a  cool  border,  where  they  may  receive 
the  morning  sun  before  it  becomes  powerful,  but  be  protected  firom  it 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  in  such  a  situation  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  spring,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  in  the  pre- 
pared soil  already  recommended.  Water  during  dry  weather  should 
be  copiously  administered  in  the  evening,  or  after  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  somewhat  declined,  continuing  it  as  circumstances  may  appear  desi- 
rable, until  the  summer  growth  of  the  plants  is  evidently  matured. 
About  the  latter  end  of  September  they  should  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  potted  into  ttnde  pkaUow  pots,  of  sufficient  size  not  to  cramp  the 
roots,  using  the  compost  already  recommended :  the  only  further  care 
they  require  is,  to  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  be  just 
protected  from  frost,  keeping  them  comparatively  dry,  and  carefully 
watching  that  snails  and  slugs  do  not  eat  off  the  flower  buds  as  they 
advance.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  light  should,  as  much  as 
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possible,  be  admitted,  never  keeping  the  frame  covered  in  the  day,  ex- 
cept during  verr  severe  firosts,  and  taking  care  to  allow  a  free  drcula- 
tion  of  air  in  mild  weather. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  pots,  whilst  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  in  my  sit^ 
ting-room,  where  they  flourish  beautfully,  and  give  a  sweet  cheerful- 
fulness  to  it.  I  also  possess  about  a  dozen  pretty  kinds  of  the  single 
flowered,  which  adorn  a  border  in  the  pleasure  gi  ound. 


CULTURE    OP    DAPHNE    ODOBA. 

Bt  a  NoBLSMAir't  Gamdbvbr  IK  Hbrtb. 

Obssrying  that  one  of  your  numerous  subscribers  requests  to  be  in- 
^med  of  the  best  method  of  cultivating  that  much  admired  plant,  th« 
Daphne  odora,  and  as  it  is  now  the  blooming  season  with  that  de- 
servedly esteemed  plant,  I  should  advise  your  correspondent  to  pot  the 
iilant  in  peat  and  sandy  loamy  or  equal  portions  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a 
ittle  sand  added,  taking  care  first  to  drain  the  pot  with  plenty  of  drain- 
age, that  the  plant  may  not  get  water-logged,  which  is  very  injurious  to 
it.  Particubr  care  is  requisite  too  not  to  let  it  get  dry,  for  if  it  does, 
it  often  proves  £&tal  to  the  scented  flowers.  I  would  advise  keeping  it 
in  a  heat  of  about  55  to  56  degrees,  which  is  quite  warm  enough.  The 
plant  should  stand  in  a  window  where  it  can  get  plenty  of  air.  If 
your  correspondent  has  not  any  greenhouse  or  stove,  it  is  very  injurious 
to  plunge  it  in  as  a  shrub  in  a  conservatory  or  in  any  ground,  as  it  keeps 
it  too  wet. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over  pot  the  plant,  as  it  seems  to  thrive 
best  if  rather  under  potted.  If  your  correspondent  follows  this  treat- 
ment, it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  attended  with  complete  success. 
With  such  attention  we  now  have  a  splendid  plant,  blooming  at  every 
young  shoot. 


.    FANCY  PELARGONIUMS,  AND  CAPE  PELARGONIUMS 

FOR  BEDDING  PURPOSES. 

Bt  a  Noblbmam's  Flowbr  Gabdbner  iv  Stavvordshibb. 

HAViKa  very  extenave  flower  gardens  under  my  care,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  cf  providing  as  great  a  variety  of  plants  as  possible  to  fill 
upwards  of  two  hundred  flower  beds,  and  a  quantity  of  vases,  &c.  I 
have  therefore  had  recourse  to  try  all  likely  plants  for  bedding  purposes. 
We  had  an  immense  stock  of  the  scarlet  geraniums  (so  called) ;  I 
therefore  tried  every  Fancy  and  Cape  geranium  I  could  procure  in  order 
to  ascertain  which  would  bloom  fireely  and  prove  sufficiently  showy  for 
a  bed,  either  an  entire  bed,  or  in  a  bed  of  mixed  kinds :  and  the  result 
has  been,  by  a  proper  course  of  treatment,  these  sections  of  Pelargo- 
niums  are  most  charming  bedders,  and  ^e  singular  varied  Fern-like 
foliage  of  some,  with  the  pretty  sweet  lemon-scented  and  others  of  thai 
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class,  as  well  as  that  of  the  general  show  class  of  J^onciet,  and  the  Z>ui- 
dematam  family,  produce  a  verj  good  effect,  and  contrast,  with  the 
larga-leaved  scarlet  class.  The  flowers  too  are  so  very  different  from 
the  scarlH  class,  both  in  forms  and  colours,  that  they  create  a*  very 
pleasing  interest  in  the  flower  garden. 

In  order  to  assist  in  promoting  the  general  culture  of  this  class  of 
plants  for  bedding  purposes,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  for  their  pro- 
per management  :— 

In  the  first  place  the  plants  must  be  duly  prepared,  for  if  this  is  not 
attended  to  especially  the  sweet-scented-leaved  kinds,  they  will  not  be 
found  to  bloom  so  pi  ofusely  and  continuously,  as  they  otherwise  would 
be. 

The  first  requisite,  then,  is  to  stop  the  leads  of  the  shoots  late  in  the 
spring,  so  as  to  prevent  their  blooming  until  they  are  planted  in  the 
open  ground:  for  if  you  turn  out  plants  which  have  been  blooming. for 
some  time  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit  frame,  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  continue  in  bloom  for  any  length  of  time,  or  with  regularity, 
you  will  be  much  disappointed;  but  turn  out  young  free-growing 
healthy  plants  into  good  soil,  and  they  will  realize  every  expectation. 
These  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  also  require  good  ground,  that  is,  it 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  open.  If  not 
naturally  so,  add  leaf-mould  and  gritty  sand  to  the  soil,  or  take  out  the 
old  soil  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  and  replace  with  prepared  eompost  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Through  the  summer,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  water  the  bed  occasionaliy  with  weak  manure  water, 
observing  however,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  induce  very  luacuriant 
.growth,  or  rather  growth  at  the  expense  of  flowers.  The  beds  must  be 
rather  closely  filled  at  first,  so  that  they  may  soon  form  a  compact  mass, 
and  not  be  seen  as  stragglers,  by  standing  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
In  this  latter  way  the  beds  are  quite  unsightly,  but  well  filled  at  first 
they  compose  an  object  of  beauty  and  admiration. 

The  following  are  excellent  sorts  for  bedding,  blooming  fireely, 
showy,  and  having  neat  foliage. 

Fancy  Clas6.  Dellcata, — beautiful  blush-lilac  with  a  bright  spot 
on  upper  petals :  a  profuse  bloomer.  Annette,— white  with  rose  spots : 
an  abundant  bloomer.  Lady  Flora  Hastings, — white  with  large  dark 
spots  on  upper  petals.  Statiaskii, — ^rich  dark  crimson  velvet,  with  a 
light  centre,  and  light  margin :  firee  bloomer.  Carlotta  Grisi,— violet 
and  crimson :  profuse  bloomer.  Floribunda, — white  with  bright  rosy 
crimson  on  all  the  petals :  an  abundant  bloomer.  Triumphant,— a 
bright  crimson,  with  white  centre  :  a  profuse  bloomer.  Perfection, — 
bright  rose  with  white  edging :  an  abundant  bloomer.  Pilot, — ^whits, 
with  a  dark  spot  on  the  middle  of  each  petal :  a  profuse  bloomer.  Mo- 
dcsta, — with  large  blotches  of  bright  rose,  and  a  white  margin:  an 
abundant  bloomer.  Gaiety, — a  rich  mulberry,  with  a  white  margin  : 
most  profuse  bloomer.  Belle  Marie, — a  rich  velvet,  edged  with  crim- 
son: an  abundant  bloomer.  Queen,  Superb, — ^white  with  bright  pinks 
free  bloomer.  Cleopatra, — ^whitc  with  a  rich  blotch  on  each  petal :  a 
profuse  bloomer. 

N 
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Sweet  scbktbd  L<AVED.-*Citriodorum  majus, — very  fragrant, 
white  with  dark  spot  Citriodorum  purparenm,  C.  violaceum,  and  C. 
roseum :  hloom  freely,  and  are  pretty.  Prince  of  Orange, — ^neat  habit, 
white  with  dark  spot  on  upper  petals  :  free  bloomer,  and  continues  aU 
the  summer.  Odora  punctata, — ^top  petals  narrow,  lower  ones  rose, 
each  petal  having  a  crimson  spot :  free  bloomer.  Odora  variegata, — • 
its  white  and  green  foliage  add  to  its  beauty  in  contrast  with  the  flowers. 
Prince  of  Orange  variegata, — this  is  a  very  pretty,  green  and  white 
leaved  variety :  it  contrasts  very  admirably  with  the  green  leaved  one. 
Fair  Emily, — it  has  a  smallish  oak-leaf  like  foliage,  green  with  black 
veins :  the  flowers  are  rosy-blush  with  a  crimson  spot  on  upper  petals, 
and  a  profuse  bloomer.  Fair  Helen,— oak -leaf,  flower  white  with  rosy 
crimson  spot  on  upper  petals :  it  must  not  have  too  rich  a  soil. 

Hybrid  varieties,  and  Sundry  Species. — Diadematum  Sido- 
nium, — rosy-pink  and  crimson  :  very  free  bloomer  and  large  flower. 
D.  Sidonium  variegatum, — leaves  green  with  a  cream-coloured  margin: 
flowers  rosy-purple.  D  Addisonii — deep  scarlet :  fljie.  D.  B^jou,— 
top  petals  rosy  carmine  with  a  purple  spot,  lower  ones  with  violet  veins: 
centre  of  blossom  white.  D.  Splendidum,— orange-carmine  ground 
with  large  crimson  blotches,  and  white  centre.  D.  Coquette, — bright 
cherry,  with  fine  dark  spot :  centre  white,  tinged  with  violet.  D.  Si- 
donium floribundum, — similar  to  the  original :  blooming  freely.  D. 
Spinii^^a  bright  shaded  rose  and  pink.  All  the  above  are  beautiful, 
and  form  charming  beds,  having  large  flowers.  Macbeth,— much  like 
Purple  Unique  in  appearance :  flowers  rich  violet  purple  widi  white 
spots :  free  bloomer.  Moore's  Victoiy, — ^pretty  foliage :  flowers  a  rich 
scarlet  with  velvet  spots  :  soil  not  to  be  too  rich,  but  half  fresh  turfy 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  white  sand  and  a  good  drainage.  Querdfo- 
lium — superbum,-*  pretty  oak-leaf,  white  with  rosy-red  spots  :  blooms 
profusely.  Dandy, — a  very  dwarf  huBhj  plant,  wiUi  neat,  green,  imall 
leaves  ;  makes  a  neat  edging  about  six  inches  high. 

Variegated  leaved. —  Dandy  variegata, — Cleaves  green  with 
white  margin :  a  pretty  plant  for  edging,  or  in  a  vase.  Lady  Ply- 
mouth,— ^leaves  in  form  of  the  old  Otter  of  Rose,  scented,  green  and 
white  :  very  beautifril,  and  forms  a  neat  dwarf  plant.  Lateripes  vari- 
egata, or  striped  ivy-leaf, — green  with  white  stripes :  flowers  white. 

I  omit  the  variegated  kinds  of  the  Horse-shoe  Oeranium  Class,  (so 
called).  These  are  known,  and  have  long  been  in  use  for  bedding. 
My  object  is  to  give  the  description  of  the  others  not  generally  known, 
to  succeed  well  as  bedders.  The  description  of  the  l^t  of  the  Cape 
Ciass  1  leave  for  next  month's  number. 


THE  EPACRIS, 
Bt  Mk.  Jambs  Murray,  Gabdbhbb,  Nbath  Houbb,  Nortu  Bbitaxv. 

AMONasT  the  great  improvements  by  raising  hybrid  plants,  which 
lias  been  realized  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  think  none  have  ex- 
ceeded that  which  have  been  effected  (with  hard-wooded  plants)  in 
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the  genus  Epecris.  Bni  a  few  years  ago,  we  had  a  r^ry  limited  number^ 
and  now  we  possess,  in  species  and  varieties,  upwards  of  one  hundred. 
In  the  nursery  establishment,  where  I  served  seven  years,  and  but 
recently  left,  we  had  ninety-three  different  kinds,  and,  since  my  return 
into .  Great  Britain,  I  find  several  other  sorts,  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  greenhouses,  some  of  them  in  bloom  during  all  the  year,  but 
especially  are  they  ornamental  during  the  umter  when  flowers  are 
doubly  valuable  and  interesting.  In  spring  and  the  early  part  of 
summer  they  rank  with  the  gayest,  and  though  much  improvement  has 
been  effected,  I  think  it  is  fi^  firom  completed. 

Inhere  is  now  wanting  a  number  of  rich  and  brilliant-coloured 
flowers  in  the  way  of  impressa.  No  doubt  most  of  the  readers  know 
this  lovely  white  blossomed  plant  with  spikes  of  white  flowers  an  ex- 
traordinary length.  Now  if  we  can  obtain,  and  that  can  be  done, 
some  varieties  with  scarlet,  orange,  crimson,  and  purple  blossoms,  it 
will  well  repay  for  the  attention.  Besides  some  of  the  Ught^coUmred 
summer  flowering  being  impregnated  with  the  brilliant  rich  coloured 
usually  blooming  in  the  winter  and  spring,  we  might  have  a  number 
of  splendid  varieties  for  summer  ornament  By  impregnating  the  white 
and  pale  coloured  ones  of  the  £.  campanulata  and  £.  hyacinthiflora 
with  the  high-coloured  ones,  we  should  be  certain  to  have  improved- 
coloured  varieties  of  those  lovely  bell-shaped  flowers.  A  great  deal  can 
be  done  in  improvements,  and  I  hope  some  of  our  amateur  plant 
growers,  who  have  spare  time  to  attend  to  it, whilst  practical  gardeners 
in  general  have  not,  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  matter.  To  accom- 
plish everything  desired  in  this  respect  will  be  a  work  of  time,  but  we 
possess  the  materials,  and  the  attention  would  be  the  most  interesting 
that  an  amateur  plant^grower  could  undertake.  Of  all  the  pleasing 
parts  of  gardening,  that  of  raising  seedling  vaneties  is  the  most  exciting, 
for,  from  the  time  the  seed  becomes  a  tiny  plant,  until  it  arrives  at 
blooming  maturity,  there  is  constant  change  ;  at  one  time  you  think  it 
will  be  like  this,  at  another  like  that,  and,  as  the  day  approaches  for 
the  opening  of  the  first  blossom,  the  excitement  becomes  more  intense, 
and  "  hopes"  which  are  buoyed  up  to-day,  become  '*  fears"  to-morrow, 
while  ihejinale  will  firequently  eftiowihat  &ose  plants  uponwhich  we  had 
pinned  our  faith  are  valueless,  and  that  some  apparently  worthless 
"wee  thing,"  vrill  prove  the  real  Califomia*afler  all.  One  cardinal 
point  in  cross-breeding  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  to 
improve  the  constUutwn  of  the  plant  at  the  same  time  that  you  improve 
iheJlotDer^ 

in  treatment,  the  Epacris  require  much  the  same  as  Heaths,  that  is, 
a  good  free  open  peaty  soil  with  plenty  of  grit  and  sand,  liberal  treatment 
during  the  growing  season,  and  well  ripening  in  the  autiunn  to  ensure 
bloom.  In  potting  give  plenty  of  drainage^  reduce  the  soil  into  a 
tolerable  fine  broken  state,  and  pot  the  plants  ftmdy.  The  best  place 
for  the  plants  after  potting  is  a  tolerably  close  frame,  but  here  they 
must  have  abundance  of  air  when  they  get  established.  When  selecting 
plants,  take  care  that  they  are  strong,  bushy,  and  well  rooted,  with  the 
roots  in  a  fresh  vigorous  state.    Such  plants  may  receive  a  liberal  shifty 
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but,  if  they  are  at  all  stunted,  a  small  shift  will  be  preferable.  Such 
kinds  as  impressa,  campanulata,  miniata,  dec.,  require  to  be  closely  cut 
in  after  blooming,  so  as  to  get  young  vigorous  wood  from  the  centre,  and 
this,  if  it  is  intended  for  blooming,  should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  full 
length  ;  but,  on  the  Jirst  formation  of  a  young  specimen^  the  shoots  mutt 
he  stopped  to  form  a  bushy  plant ;  and  hence  bloom  must  be  sacrificed 
for  a  season.  When  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established,  to  ensure 
their  blooming  properly  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun  from  the 
beginning  of  July  until  September ;  in  ikct,  they  should  be  placed  in 
au  open  part  of  the  gnrden  where  both  sun  and  air  can  act  upon  them 
on  all  sides.  Thus  treated,  such  kinds  as  granditlora  and  miniata  may 
be  made  to  bloom  regularly;  and  the  more  thor lughly  the  wood  is 
matured,  the  brighter  is  the  colour  of  the  flowers  likely  to  be. 

The  following  are  the  best  kinds  I  have  seen  in  bloom  since  my 
return  home  in  visiting  the  Rcyal  Gardens  and  principal  nurseries. 
They  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  greenhouse  : — 

Epacris  mucronata,  bell-shaped,  snowy  white,  in  heads. 

£.  coccinea,  tube  one  inch  long,  rich  deep  scarlet. 

K.  albida,  tube  one  inch,  bell-shaped,  pure  white. 

£.  liyacintheflora,  tlu-ee  parts  of  an  inch,  beli-shaped,  a  beautiful 
rosy-blush;  superb. 

K.  nlba-compacta,  one  inch  long,  wide  tube,  pure  white ;  fine. 

£.  ulba-campanulata-rosea,  half  an  inch,  bell-shaped,  beautiiul  rose  ; 
superb. 

E.  campanulata-rubra,  sixe  and  form  of  last,  hut  of  rosy-red  colour. 

E.  limatis,  one  inch,  bright  pink,  with  white  tip. 

E.  sanguinea,  one  inch,  deep  blood-red ;  iuie. 

E.  nivea,  half  an  inch,  bell-sha])ed,  white  ;  pretty. 

E.  variabilis,  half  an  inch,  bell-shaped,  a  beautiful  pink. 

E.  rubra  grandiflora,  half  an  inch,  bell-shaped,  in  bud  bright  red, 
pretty  pink  when  open. 

E.  tcmatus,  one  inch,  pretty  pink,  with  white  tip. 

E.  impressa,  nearly  one  inch,  a  beautiful  flesh -colour;  neat  and 
pretty. 

E.  miniata  splendens,  bright  orange  scarlet,  pure  white  end. 

E.  autumoalis,  one  inch,  vivid  crimson ;  showy. 

E.  microphylla,  white,  in  very  long  spikes ;  neat  and  pretty. 


REMARKS  0]N  EPIPHYLLUMS,  CEREUS,  ETC. 
Bt  Mb.  Jamb8  Sawaiid,  North  Britain. 

This  culture  of  the  Cactus  order  of  plants  I  find  divides  into  two  or 
three  distinct  methods  of  treatment.  For  Cereus  grandifioras,  C.  ser- 
pentinus,  and  their  allies,  the  rafters  of  a  stove,  and  not  the  back  wall 
(most  frequently  their  station),  is  the  most  suitable  trellis,  w^here  they 
can  extend  to  a  proper  size  to  flower,  and  can  have  the  full  benefit  of 
sun  and  air,  Xl^c  different  species  of  Epiphyllum,  Cereus  s[)eciosissi- 
mus,  and  others  of  the  order  most  nearly  alhcd  in  habit,  require  a  richer 
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compost,  more  water,  and  an  autumn  ripening  out  of  doors.  The  melon 
shaped  Cacti  want  an  airy  situation,  and  every  ray  of  sunshine  our 
climate  is  capable  of  affording  them.  They  all  require  thorough  drainage 
great  attention  in  watering,  ftill  exposure  to  light,  and  a  hot  and  dry 
exposure,  to  ripen  and  fit  them  for  flowering. 

A  good  mellow  loam,  white  sand,  and  potshreds  broken  small,  are 
the  principal  requisites  for  a  compost  for  most  of  the  Cactus  Tribe, 
of  plants,  and  manure  of  any  kind  must  be  sparingly  used,  except  for 
thei  Epiphyllums,  and  other  jv«e  growing  and  flowering  sorts.  But  even 
with  them  perhaps  an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  would 
be  preferable,  as  any  crude  manure  in  the  compost  would  be  liable  to 
retain  moisture  too  long,  and  retard  their  ripenina  in  the  autumn.  A 
sufficient  drainage  of  potshreds  to  secure  the  plants  against  the  least 
chance  of  damp,  and  allow  water  to  pass  freely  through,  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and,  broken  small  and  mixed  with  the  compost,  is  of  great 
use  to  the  Melocacti  and  all  the  smaller  species.  Another  point  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  is,  t.)  be  very  careful  not  to  overpot  even  the 
strongest  growing  sorts.  In  fact,  this  is  the  besitting  sin  of  many 
gardeners  with  almost  every  description  of  plant. 

When  the  Epiphyllums  haye  done  flowering,  well  thin  out  the  least 
promising-  of  the  old  and  young  wood,  pot  them  into  a  good  loamy 
compost,  with  less  sand  and  more  manure  than  for  any  of  the  other 
species,  and  set  them  into  a  moderately  warm  house  until  they  begin  to 
grow  freely.  An  airy  but  warm  greenhouse  will  soon  be  the  fittest  place 
for  them,  as,  if  kept  too  close,  no  wood  of  any  strength  will  be  produced. 
As  soon  as  they  arrive  near  their  strongest  growth,  reduce  their  allow- 
ance of  water  gradually,  and  when  they  feel  firm  and  have  nearly  done 
growing,  put  them  out  in  a  hot  plac^,  exposed  to  as  much  sun  and  air 
as  possible,  but  protected  f  om  wet.  They  wUl  not  shrivel  for  a  long 
time,  and  those  tliat  do  will  be  generally  found  to  be  deficient  of  a 
proper  supply  of  roots,  and  not  properly  ripened.  Plants  thus  managed 
will  he  found  to  flower  well,  and  can  be  forced  or  retarded  so  as  to  pro- 
duce their  flowers  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 


TREATMENT  OF  SPABAXISES. 

Mb   BOBIBB,  AmATBUB  FlOBIST,  or  TbRBINGTON,  in  HBBEPOBDSmBE. 

The  Sparaxis  and  Txias  are  great  favourites  of  mine,  many  of  both 
families  I  grow,  with  a  success  which  1  have  not  seen  equalled 
elsewhere,  and  I  am  certaui  if  the  readers  hereof  who  do  not  at  present 
cultivate  these  beautiful  and  showey  blooming  plants,  did  but  see  my 
display  when  in  full  bloom,  comprising  flowers  of  almost  every  hue, 
theur  cultivation  would  soon  become  fur  more  general,  and  especially 
when  the  bulbs  can  be  obtained  at  so  cheap  a  rate  from  Jersey  and 
Guernsey ;  also  being  so  easy  to  manage  and  requrlng  but  a  very 

trifling  attention. 

For  the  present  I  shull  direct  attention  to  the  treatment  required 
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with  the  Spanaises,  and  Ksaroelj  anj  thing  is  handflomer  tlian  their 
gaj,  expanded  blouomB  are,  arrayed  in  golden,  acarlet,  relvet,  white, 
rose,  green,  pink,  red,  purple,  and  crimson  colours. 

In  our  own  country  the  greater  part  of  the  kinds  I  find  will  grow 
well  in  a  south  border,  planted  about  six  inches  deep,  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  wall ;  or  at  the  front  of  a  greenhouse,  conservatory, 
■tOTe,  Ac.  The  soil  should  be  a  sandy  yegetable  mould,  as  the  frost 
18  likely  to  affect  the  bulbs  in  winter.  When  planted  in  such  a 
situation,  however,  a  covering  of  dry  leaves,  sprinkled  over  with  soil, 
that  they  may  not  be  blown  away,  is  found  beneficial.  When  so 
cultivated,  they  bloom  much  more  vigorously  than  when  gtowa  in  pots, 
and  continue  to  bloom  from  May  to  August.  I  have  seen  them  in 
some  instances  push  flower-spikes  to  the  neight  of  three  f^t ;  and  in 
Quemsey  I  have  been  informed  they  have  attained  even  four  feet. 

Wlien  they  are  cultivated  in  pots,  tho  compost  should  be  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  decayed  leaves,  and  peat-soil,  in  equal 
proportions.     The  poto  should  have  a  very  free  drainage. 

The  time  of  planting  is  October,  the  bulbs  being  inserted  an  inch 
deep ;  immediately  after  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  as  they 
only  require  protection  from  £rost,  till  the  pots  are  well  fiUed  with 
rooos,  vmen  ttiey  may  be  set  on  tae  shelves  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
pro  P^ly  attended  with  water,  Ac. 

when  they  have  '^one  flowering,  water  should  g^radually  be  withheld, 
the  pote  be  placed  where  they  wiU  be  kept  dry,  till  the  proper  season 
for  repotting,  when  the  balls  of  earth  bein^  carefully  broken,  the 
bulbs  can  bo  dressed  without  sustaining  injury.  By  keeping  the 
bulbs  undisturbed  in  the  pots  as  they  had  grown,  they  retain  their 
firmness  much  better  than  if  disturbed,  and  flower  more  vigorously 
than  when  disturbed  as  soon  as  the  foliage  decays. 

1  find  them  readily  increased  by  oflsete  or  seeds.  The  former  may 
be  taken  ofT  at  the  time  of  repotting.  Seed  should  be  sown  early  in 
spring,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  obtain  good  sized  bulbs  previously 
to  autumn. 

The  varieties  have  been  greatly  increased  by  hybridizing,  within 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  many  very  beautiful  kinds  been  obtained. 
I  have  eighty  six  beautiful  kinds,  n'early  aQ  of  my  own  raising.  It 
has  especially  been  attended  to  by  cultivators  of  fiowers  in  Guernsey, 
and  any  attention  paid  has  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  valuable 
productions  they  have  obtained. 


ADVANTAGES  OP  DEPRIVING  PLANTS  OP  THE  SOFT 
WOODED  CLASS  OP  THEIK  EAKLY  PLOWEiUBUDS. 

Bt  Ma.  Jambs  Smith,  Gardbitkr,  at  Westbrook  Housb,  ToRKsmRK. 

Iv  an  article  on  the  double  Chinese  Primroses,  I  expressed  a  pro- 
bability of  resuming  my  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  to  which  you 
were  pleased  to  invite  me.  In  now  reverting  thereto,  I  must  disclaim 
any  pretensions  to  reducing  such  operations  to  a  rule,  and  content 
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'  myself  bv  an  endeayour  to  awa&en  an  inquiry  that  may  add  another 
link  to  the  chain  of  culture^  by  which  many  flowering  phuits  may  be 
brought  to  exceed  even  their  present  excellence.  !m  my  treatment 
of  the  above  plants   it  •  was  my  aim   to  retard  the  production  ef 

Jlawere  until  tne  plant  shall  have  attained  a  luxuriance  of  p'owth 
sufficient  to  support  the  most  ample  display  of  blossom.  In  order 
to  effect  this  in  any  flowering  plant,  it  will  be  necessary  to  check 

^too  early  flowering    by    immecuately    removing    every    flower-bud 
that  may  appear  until  the  greatest  expansion  of  foliage  be  ensured. 
I  foar  this  is  too  often  ne^ected  by  amateurs,  to  whom'  only  these 
remarks  are  addressed  ;    and  the  penalty  of  early  pubescence  is 
defective  bloom,  if  not  total  abortiveness.     Permit  me  nero  to  repeat 
the  words  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hay  ward.     It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Haywardy 
that  "the  leaves  form  the  excretory  organs   of  plants  and  trees, 
and  whether  the  supply  of  food  be  great  or  small,  a  plant  or 
tree  cannot  attain,  nor  sustain  itself  in,  a  perfect  state  of  fructifl- 
cation  until  it  is  ftumished  with  a  suifac j  of  leaves  duly  proportioned 
to  the  sap  supplied  by  the  roots."   This  axiom  is  so  good,  so  essential 
to  a  high  state  of  culture,  and  so  desirable  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
horticiuturist,  that  he  should  adopt  it  as  his  motto.     Ample  foliage 
before  the  production  of  flowers  is  the  desideratum  :  let  the  cultivator 
then,  by  the  strictest  observation,  seek  the  best  means  of  promoting 
it ;  he  will  generally  flnd  a  vigorous  grovd;h  adverse  to  the  production 
of  flowers,  so  lon^  as  such  a  state  shall  be  sustained ;  but  it  will  act 
conversely  when  it  shall  have  reached  its  maximum ;  therefore,  let 
him  use  his  best  endeavours  to  promote  luxuriance  until  the  plant 
shall  have  attained  its  standard  of  perfection ;  but  if,  during  its  pro- 
gress there  should  be  any  disposition  to  dilate  the  incipient  flower-bud 
let  it  be  removed,  and,  if  it  be  not  in  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  repro- 
duce blossom-buds  the  same  season,  it  will  be  better  to  lose  a  year 
than  to  have  a  premature  and  puny  blossom ;  one  plant  well  cultivated 
is  worth  any  number'  badly  grown.      Some  cultivators,  in  order  to 
to  effect  a  lofty  growth,  lop  away  all  the  under  branches,  so  as  to  force 
the  sap  upwards.     Better  that  the  plant  be  allowed  to  follow,  as  far 
as  may  be,  its  natural  habit,  removmg  only  such  shoots  as  appear 
stunted  or  misplaced ;  this  will  g^ve  girth  to  the  stem,  and  preserve  a 
more  pertect  symmetry.    I  will  here  instance  the  Fuchsia.    If  the 
taller  sorts  be  so  treated,  and  regularly  stripped  of  their  flower-buds, 
until  they  have  made  their  desired  growth,  t  ney  may  be  made  to  attain 
their  greatest  altitude  with  a  pyramidal  form,  sustaining  themselves 
without  any  support,  their  bottom  branches  sweeping  the  ground,  the 
others  ricdng  branch  over  branch ;  when  clothed  with  their  bright, 
crimson,  pendulous  blossoms,  they  present  a  picture  of  floral  beauty. 
Many  are  the  plants  that  present  a  stunted  or  straggling  appearance 
that,  by  like  treatment,  mi^ht  be  caused  to  assume  the  same  sjinme- 
try.     The  Dahlia,  too,  might,  I  think,  be  much  improved  in  the 
quality  of  its  blossom,  whether  for  the  border  or  as  a  show  flower,  if, 
instead  of  the  unsparing  lopping  away  of  its  branches,  these  were 
carefully  preserved,  and  the  btoeeom-bude  more  fully  displayed  ;  this  is 
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borne  out  by  the  ('hrvsauthetnum  and  many  other  plants,  from  which, 
in  order  to  produce  fine  blooms,  we  remove  most  of  the  iiower-bud.i, 
while  we  scrupulously  preserve   every  particle  of  foliage.     1  shall 
pass  from  this  Leviathan  offlowets  to  the  more  modest  but  equally 
well-lmown  Mignionette.^    How  to    produce   the  tree  is,  I  believe, 
generally  understood  ;  but  as  it  will  exemplify  the  subject,   I  will 
merely  glance  at  the  practise  of  depriving  its  leading  shoot  of  its 
flower-bud ;  it  is  again    surmoimted  by  another  shoot,  from  which  ^ 
the  flower  is  again  displaced ;  the  same  routine  got  s  on  till  the  plant  * 
has  reached  the     prescribed  heigh,   when  it  is  allowed  to    shoot 
freely,  and  is  clothed  with  its  fragrant  bloom.     By  a  very  similar 
treatment,  the  Verbenas  may  be  made  either  to  spread  with  greater 
luxuriance  on  the   ground,    to   trial  over  the  vase  ,    or  to    climb 
the  trellis  ;  forany  of  these  purposes  we  have  only  to  persevere  in 
removing  the  flower-buds,  from  time  to  time  as  thejr  are  produced, 
and  new  shoots  w  ill  be  emitted,  elongating  to  a  considerable  extent, 
at  the  same  time  multiplying  in  number  so  as  to  cover  a  much  greater 
Bpace.     If  these  be  iQlowed  to  fall  negligently  over  a  vase,  or  be 
carefully  entwined  round  a  trellis,  attached  to  a  flower-pot,  the  efiect 
will  be  in  either  case  exceedingly  ornamental.     Tho  Anagallis,  Petunia, 
Heliotrope,  and  various  other  plants,  if  subjected  to  a  like  training 
are  capable  of  the  same   effect.     The  Heliotrope  I  once  saw  trained 
round  a  pillow  in  a  greenhouse  12  feet  high,  clothed  with  flowers  from 
nearly  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Thunbergias,  Mauraudias,  Ehodochitons, 
and  the  whole  race  of  dwarf  climbers,  will  be  much  improved  in  growth 
by    removing,    as  soon    as  visible,  the   early  flower-buds.     If  the 
Balsam  be  idlowed  io  expand  its  first  flush  of  flower-hudsy  the  bloa- 
Boms    will   neither  be  so  large   or  so  double  as   they  will  if  the 
early  buds  be  plucked  off.     This  w^Hl  create  a  more  luxuriant  devetop^ 
went  of  the  plants  and  the  succeeding  buds  will  be  produced  all  over 
the  plant  in  the  greatest  abundance,  covering  it  with  a  profusion 
of  double  flowers,  very  superior  to  what  would  have  been  tbe  eflect 
if  the  plant  had  been  allowed  to  expand  its  blossom  while  yet  in  ita 
infant  state.  Tlie  Schizanthus  and  most  annuals  may  be  much  improved 
by  removmg  the  first  flower-buds.     The  cultivator  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  sowing  them  (annuals)  early  in  August,  pinching  off  any 
flowers  that  may  be  produced  the  same  venr,  and  thus  transferring 
them  to  the  biennial  list.     Lobelias,  particularly  Cardinalis,  fulgen», 
ignea  and  others  of  that  section,  by  having  the  centre  shoot  pinched 
out,  will  produce  a  number  of  laterals,  clothed  with  elegant  floweni 
for  nearly  their  whole  length,  instead  of  one  long  and  almost  flower- 
less  stem.     Pentstemon  gcntianoides  and  others,  Campanula  p>ra- 
midalis,  and  a  variety  of  the  like  plants,  are  subject  to  the  same 
remark.     The  Erysimum  Peroffskianum  is  a  striking  instance  of  this 
treatment ;  if  left  to  flower  its  centre  shoot,  although  the  novel  color, 
under  any  treatment,  renders  it  pretty,  it  will,  nevertheless,  have  a 
straggling  appearance;    but  let  this  be  pinched  out,  and  the  con- 
sequent radiation  of  shoots  will  display  a  dense  patch  of  rich  and 
dazzling  flowers.    Many  bulbs,  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,ajfter  having 
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been  grown  in  rooms,  in  glaMea  and  flowei^pott,  are  reduced  to  a  state 
of  great  degeneracy ;  if  these  be  planted  in  the  free  soil,  and  deprived 
of  the  languid  flowers  that  will  be  produced  the  succeedins  year,  the 
bulbs  will  be  invigorated,  and  thus  prepared  to  flower  weU  every  al- 
ternate vear,  so  long  as  this  treatment  oe  continued.  To  enumerate 
all  the  flowering  pbuits  that  might  be  improved  by  a  judicious  removal 
of  the  early  flower-buds  would  be  a  recapitulation  of  nearly  the  whole 


itigatu 
of  depriving  plants  of  their  prematura  flower-buds. 


BIENNIAL  AND  ANNUAL  STOCKS. 

By  Mb.  Charlks  Walkbr,  of  MANCHBSTSft 

Thksb  flowers  rank  among  the  most  lovely  of  our  flower  gardens,  and 
are  universal  &vourites ;  but  by  some  they  are  not  aristocratic  enough 
to  be  generally  placed,  now-a-days,  amongst  our  bedding  plants.  I  am 
thererore  induced  to  forward  a  few  particulai's  on  the  history  and  culti- 
vation, the  fiunily  of  Stocks, — hoping,  by  calling  attention  to  the  flower, 
to  promote  a  m<M«  general  interest  in  growing  them. 

The  kind  commonly  called  the  Queen's  Stock — giUiflower,  in  French 
Oirofiee  da  jardins  (Garden  Stock)  varies  now  to  alinost  every  colour. 
From  white  we  go  on  to  flesh,  pink,  scarlet,  purple,  red,  and  crimson, 
besides  a  variety  that  has  vctriegaUd  blossoms.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  two  in  each 
small  pot ;  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  and  if  two  plants  are  raised,  as  soon 
as  properly  estabtished,  pull  (or  cut)  one  of  them  out,  and  keep  the 
plants  in  a  somewhat  shady  place,  so  that  you  do  not  have  them  too 
vigorous  that  year.  In  the  cold  part»  of  our  country  shelter  them  in  a 
frame  during  winter,  and  turn  them  into  the  open  ground  about  the  first 
weak  in  March,  giving  attention  to  watering.  The  soil  the  seed  should 
be  sown  iu  must  be  poor,  lo  prevent  them  becoming  too  robust  before 
winter ;  but  when  planted  out,  have  about  equal  portions  of  old  weU- 
ratted  dung  and  good  fresh  loam,  added  to  the  same  quantity  of  the 
soil  of  your  garden.  Water  at  the  roots  freely  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  They  usually  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  Alay,  and  continue 
through  the  summer.  A  succession  of  young  plants  may  be  raised, 
and,  by  keeping  some  in  a  coolier  place,  thdr  /growth  will  be  retarded, 
so  that  a  stock  in  bloom  up  to  November  can  be  had*  A  sowing,  of 
course,  must  be  made  every  successive  May,  and  thus  provide  for  every 
following  year's  bloom.  I  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquid  manure^ 
and  once  a- week  1  give  my  plants  a  good  watering  al  the  roots^  after 
they  are  planted  out  in  the  -open  ground. 

The  Brompton  Stock— in  French,  giroflee  a  tige — and  the  White 
Stock  are  varieties  of  this  kind ;  the  latter  will  sometimes  live  three  or 
four  years.    This  species  is'a  native  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  G  recce,  Italy 
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Can^a,  and  the  ialei  adjacent.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  above* 
There  is  a  noble  stock,  called  the  Gimt  and  EmperoTj  which  is  of  the 
Biennial  aeciion,  I  treat  it  too  same  as  the  Queen  Stock,  and  Bromp- 
ton's,  and  have  grown  it  with  a  spihe  of  flowers  two  feet  six  inches  long» 
and  the  blossoms  as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  and  of  a  full  double.  There 
is  too  a  most  charming  stock  which  is  brought  in  pots,  in  bloom,  to 
Covent-garden,  in  London,  called  the  Intermediate^  said  to  have  been 
raised  between  the  Ten  Week  and  the  CHanL  It  is  a  dwarGsh  grower, 
very  branching  and  a  profuse  bloomer :  the  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy- 
red.  I  have  had  for  several  years  a  packet  of  seed  sent  as  that  variety, 
but  it  has  not  come  true.  I  am  told  the  London  market  gardeners  will 
not  allow  seed  to  be  disposed  of.  It  is  sown  and  treated  as  the  bien- 
nial stocks  are,  and  preserved  in  winter  in  frames  near  the  glass. 

The  Stock-gilliflower  has  been  long  established  in  the  ^glish  gar- 
dens, and  is  indeed  a  native  of  the  cliffs  by  the  sea-side.  The  old  En- 
glish name  of  GUliflower,  which  is  now  almost  lost  in  the  prefex.  Stock, 
is  corrupted  from  the  French  giroflier,  Chaucer  writes  it  Gylofre,'  but, 
by  associating  it  with  the  nutmeg  and  other  spices,  appears  to  mean  the 
dove  tree,  which  is,  in  &ct,  the  proper  signification  of  that  word. 

Turner  calls  it  Qelover  and  Grelyfloure ;  Gerarde  and  Parkinson, 
Gilloflower,  Thus,  having  wandered  from  its  original  orthogn^hy,  it 
was  corrupted  into  July-Hower.  Pinks  and  carnations  have  also  the 
title  of  Gilliflower  from  smelling  like  the  dove,  for  which  the  French 
name  is  girofle.  For  distinction,  therefore,  they  were  called  Clove-gilli- 
flowers,  and  these  Stock-gilliflowera.  Gerarde  adds  the  names  CasUe- 
gilliflower,  and  Guernsey-violet 

The  broad-leaved  shrubby-stock  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  M aiders; 
h  blossoms  from  March  to  May.  When  the  flowers  first  open,  they 
are  white,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellow ;  in  a  few  days  they  become 
purple ;  henoe  this  spedea  has  been  termed  fmctafttEr,  or  changeable. 
Thu  is  of  quick  growth,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  taken  as 
soon  as  the  plant  has  done  flowering :  they  should  be  housed  in  the 
winter. 

Some  persons  increase  the  Queen's-stock  in  the  same  manner,  plant- 
ing the  cuttings  in  March  or  April,  in  pots  three  or  four  inches  wide; 
in  the  middle  of  May  they  remove  them  into  pots  five  or  six  inches 
diameter,  lemd  in  July  or  August  into  full-sized  ones,  that  is,  eight  or 
ten  inches ;  but  though  these  cuttings  will  generally  root,  they  do  not 
make  such  handsome  plants  as  those  raised  from  seed ;  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, worth  while  to  practice  this  method  unless  to  preserve  some  fine 
double  flowers.  These  flowers  love  the  sun ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  supply  in  the  evening  the  moisture  which  has  been  exhausted  during 
the  day.  It  wiU  be  observed,  too,  as  an  invariable  rule,  always  to  place 
a  plant  in  the  shade  when  newly  potted,  and  to  let  it  remain  there  till 
rooted,  for  if  once  much  flaged,  they  do  not  readily  recover. 

There  are  other  species  of  stock,  but  the  above  are  the  most  desirable. 
There  is  a  Cheiranthus  called  the  C.  quadrangulus,  a  native  of  Siberia, 
wliich  was  introduced  into  the  Paris  garden  by  Jean  Jacijues  Rousseau. 
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Hie  /lowers  are  a  fine  sulphur  colour,  and  vei^  sweet.   It  thrives  in  the 
open  air,  but  does  not  last  many  years. 

Garoilasso  speaks  of  them  as  worn  in  the  hair : 

"  Looselj  flow  her  golden  locks; 
If  the  stays  them  'tis  with  jasmines, 
Chains  them,  'tis  with  pinks  and  stocks." 

In  this  country  ladies  seldom  adorn  themselves  with  natural  flowers, 
and  yet  we  have  many  that  would  bloom  through  an  evening  very  well. 
The  introduction  of  such  a  &shion  might  be  an  important  advantage  to 
the  fair  sex  :  should  the  rooms  be  very  warm,  and  likely  to  injure  the 
beauty  of  their  floral  ornaments,  and  cause  them  to  droop  prematurely, 
they  would  be  compelled,  like  Cindrella  in  her  fairy  dr^  to  retire  at 
a  seasonable  hour,  before  such  a  catastrophe  should  take  place ;  which 
would  be  of  no  small  benefit  to  their  health  and  beauty.  In  the  east 
ladies  commonly  wear  natural  flowers.  Thunberg  speaks  upon  the 
subject  with  a  gallantry  quite  enthu^astic  : 

"  The  ladies  m  Batavia,"  says  he,  *'  wear  neither  caps  nor  hats }  but 
tie  up  their  hair  (which  is  only  anointed  with  oil,  and  has  no  powder  in  it)^ 
in  a  large  knot  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and  adorn  it  with  jewels  and 
wreaths  of  odoriferous  flowers.  In  the  evenings,  when  the  ladies  pay 
visits  to  each  other,  they  are  decorated  in  a  particular  manner  about  the 
head  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  of  the  Nyctanthes  Sambac,  run  upon  a 
thread.  These  flowers  are  brought  every  day  fresh  to  town  for  sale. 
The  smell  of  them  is  inconceivably  delightful,  like  that  of  orange  and 
lemon  fl  iwers :  the  whole  house  is  filled  with  the  firagrant  scent,  en 
hancing,  if  possible,  the  charms  of  the  ladies'  companyi  and  of  the  society 
of  the  fair  sex.*' 

Thb  Annual,  or  as  they  usually  called,  the  Ten  Weeks'  Stock,— 
French,  L§  qfiaraniam ;  le  violet  dUu  (Summer  Violet)  ;  Italian,  leucoio 
estiva  (Summer  Stock).  There  are  now  an  innumerable  host  of  varie- 
ties, of  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  comprising  both  double  and  sin- 
gle blossomed.  The  addition  of  the  Qerman  varieties  has  supplied'  a 
most  valuable  assortment,  from  white  to  yellow,  scarlet,  crimson,  to 
almost  black,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  depends  on  the  course  of  treat- 
ment :  for  the  more  vigorous  the  plants  previous  to  blooming,  the  more 
flowers  in  proportion. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  in  shallow  pans,  or  pots,  in  February  or 
March,  placing  them  where  a  little  warmth  is  supplied,  or  in  a  gen- 
tle hot  bed.  When  strong  enough,  put  two  plants  into  each  small- 
sized  sixty  pot,  or  thumb  pots,  and  place  them  where  their  growth 
can  be  promoted.  The  plants  which  are  most  likely  to  have  doubU 
hlossoms  are  usually  short,  round,  and  rather  huehy^  and  the  singU  ones 
are  long  and  thin.  They  have  a  fine  appearance,  whether  grown  in 
patches  in  the  mixed  collection  of  a  border  of  plants,  or  an  entire  bed 
of  Uiem.  The  soil  in  either  must  be  rich  with  old  rotten  manure.  I 
have  used  that  of  old  cow  dung,  with  the  greatest  success.  A  dry 
sub-soil  is  essential  to  their  doing  well ;  if  not  naturally  so,  it  must  ba 
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made  dry  by  a  few  inches  deep  of  brick  or  lime  rubbbh  being  laid  at 
the  bott3m,  upon  which  the  rich  compost  is  to  be  laid.  In  like  manner 
should  the  place  be  prepared  where  patches  are  planted,  if  the  snb-eoii 
be  a  damp  clay  or  something  similar.  The  Stocks  are  rather  like  the 
Wall/loioer,  will  flourish  much  better  on  an  old  crumbling  wall  of  a 
tower  than  in  a  stnog  wet  soil. 


ON  DRYING  AND  PRESERVING  SPECIMENS  OP 

FLOWERS,  ^bc 

Bt  ▲  Botanist. 

Obscbytno  at  the  present  season  of  the  year  that  there  are  an  abun- 
dance of  floral  specimens,  and  that  information  is  requested  bj  a  cor- 
respondent on  a  successful  mode  of  drying  specimens,  the  following  was 
given  me  by  a  friend,  which  for  six  years  1  have  adopted  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  forward  it  for  insertion  in  the  June  Cabinet. 
*Mn  selecting  spedraens  for  drying,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  ex- 
hibit the  usual  character  of  the  species ; .  no  imperfect  or  monstrous 
shoot  should  be  made  use  of.  If  the  leaves  of  different  parts  of  the 
species  vary,  as  is  often  the  case  in  herbaceous  plants  examples  of  both 
should  be  preserved.  The  twig  should  not  be  more  woody  than  is  un- 
avoidable, because  of  its  not  lying  compactly  in  the  herbarium.  If  the 
ffuwer  grow  from  a  very  large  woody  part  of  the  trunk  as  is  oflen  the 
.  case,  as  in  some  Malpighias,  Cynometra,  4^0.,  then  they  should  be  pre- 
served with  a  piece  of  the  bark  only  adhering  to  them.  It  is  also  very 
important  that  ripe  firuit  should  accompany  the  specimen.  When  the 
fruit  is  small,  or  thin,  or  capable  of  compression  without  ii\jury,  a  second 
dried  specimen  may  be  added  to  that  exhibiting  the  flowers ;  but  when 
it  is  large  and  woody,  it  must  be  preserved  separately.  Next  to  a  judi- 
mous  selection  of  specimens,  it  is  important  to  dry  them  in  the  best 
manner.  For  this  purpose  various  methods  have  been  proposed :  some 
of  the  simplest  and  most  practicable  may  be  mentioned.  If  you  are  in 
a  country  where  there  is  much  sun  heat,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place 
the  specimen  between  the  leaves  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  pour  as  much 
dry  sand  or  earth  over  it  as  will  press  every  part  flat ;  leave  it  in  the 
full  sunshine,  and  it  will  generally  dry  in  a  few  hours.  But  in  travel* 
ling,  when  conveniences  of  this  kind  cannot  be  had,  and  in  wild  unin- 
habited regions,  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  more  pasteboards  of  £he  sise 
of  the  paper  in  which  your .  specimens  are  dried,  and  some  stout  cord 
or  leather  straps.  Having  gathered  specimens  until  you  are  apprehen- 
sive of  their  shrivelling,  fill  each  sheet  of  paper  vrith  as  .many  as  it  will 
contain ;  and  having  thus  formed  a  good  stout  bundle,  place  it  between 
the  pasteboards,  and  compress  it  with  your  cord  or  straps.  In  the 
evening,  or  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  unstrap  the  package, 
take  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper,  and  make  it  very  dry  and  hot  before  the 
fire ;  into  this  sheet  so  heated,  transfer  the  specimens  in  the  first  of  the 
paper  in  your  package;  then  dry  that  sheet,  and  shifl  into  it  the  speci- 
mens l^ing  in  die  second  sheet,  and  so  go  on  till  .all  your  specimens  are 
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shifted ;  then  strap  up  the  package  anew,  and  repeat  the  operation  at 
every  convenient  opportunity  till  the  plants  are  dry.  They  should  then 
be  transferred  to  firesh  pi^r,  tied  up  rather  loosely,  and  laid  by. 
Should  the  botanist  be  stationary,  he  may  dry  his  paper  in  the  sun ;  if 
the  number  of  specimens  for  preparation  is  inconsiderabld,  put  them 
between  cushions,,  in  a  press  resembling  a  napkin  press,  lying  it  in  the 
sun,  or  before  a  hot  fire.  It  is  extremely  important  that  specimens 
should  be  dried  quickly,  otherwise  they  are  apt' to  become  mouldy  and 
rotten,  or  black,  and  to  fall  in  pieces.  Notwithstcmding  all  the  precau- 
tions that  can  be  taken,  some  plants,  such  as  Orchidesd,  will  &11  in 
pieces  in  drying :  when  this  is  the  case,  the  fragments  are  to  be  care- 
fully preserved,  in  order  to  be  put  together  when  the  specimen  is 
finally  glued  down.  In  many  cases,  particularly  those  of  Conifeiw, 
Ericas,  &c.,  the  leaves  may  be  prevented  falling  off  by  plunging  Uie  spe- 
cimen, when  newly  gathered,  for  a  minute  into  boiling  water.  The 
great  object  in  drying  a  specimen  is  to  preserve  its  colour,  if  possible, 
which  is  not  often  the  case,  and  not  to  press  it  so  flat  as  to  crush  any 
of  the  parts,  because  that  renders  it  impossible  subsequently  to  analyse 
them.  When  specimens  have  been  thoroughly  dried,  they  shotdd  be 
fastened  by  strong  glue,  not  gum,  nor  paste,  to  half  a  sheet  of  good  stout 
white  paper:  the'  place  whore  they  were  found,  or  the  person  from 
whom  they  were  obtained,  should  be  written  at  tiie  foot  of  each  speci- 
men, and  the  name  at  the  lowest  right  hand  comer.  If  any  of  the 
flowers  or  fruits,  or  seeds,  be  loose,  they  should  be  put  into  small  paper 
oases,  which  may  be  glued  in  some  convenient  place  to  the  paper. 
These  cases  are  extremely  useful ;  and  fragments  so  preserved,  being 
well  adopted  for  subsequent  analysis,  will  often  prevent  the  specimen 
itself  fsom.  being  pulled  in  pieces.  The  best  size  foi  the  paper  appears, 
"by  experience,  to  be  10|  inches  by  16]^.  Linnseus  used  a  size  resembling 
our  foolscap,  but  it  is  much  too  small ;  and  a  few  employ  paper  1  \\ 
inches  by  18^,  but  that  is  larger  than  is  necessary,  and  much  too  ex- 
pensive. In  analysing  dried  specimens,  the  flowers  or  fruits  should 
always  be  softened  in  boiling  water ;  this  renders  all  the  parts  pUable, 
and  often  restores  them  to  their  original  position.  In  arranging  spe- 
cimens when  thus  prepared,  every  species  of  the  same  genus  should  be 
put  into  a  wrapper,  formed  of  a  whole  sheet  of  paper,  and  marked  at 
the  lower  left  comer  with  the  name  of  the  genus,  llie  genera  should 
then  be  put  together,  according  to  their  natural  orders.  To  preserve 
plants  against  the  depredations  of  insects,  by  which,  especially  the  little 
Anobinm  castaneum,  they  are  apt  to  be  much  infested,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  wash  each  specimen  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  subU- 
mate,  in  camphorated  spirits  of  wine ;  but,  independently  of  tlus  being 
a  doubtftil  mode  of  preservation,  it. is  expensive,  and  in  large  collections 
extremely  troublesome.  I  have  found  that  suspending  little  open  bags 
filled  with  camphor,  in  the  inside  of  the  doors  of  my  cabinets,  is  a  &r 
inore  simple  and  a  most  effectual  protection.  It  is  true  that  camphor 
will  not  drive  away  the  larvss  that  may  be  carried  into  the  herbarium 
in  fresh  specimens ;  but  the  moment  they  become  perfect  insects,  they 
quit  the  cases  without  leaving  any  eggs  behind  them." 


nuaraooa  u>  anempi  pntung  oai  oeaoing  piuii,  Dot  we 
bop«  danger  fhim  fi-oit  need  not  be  apprehended,  and  u  earl;  ai  poMible  tbtt 
plantinK  ihoald  be  completed  ;  in  manj  catei  (hading  for  a  few  daj«  will  bt 
eetf^ntitl  to  niccen. 

We  hsTe  frfquentlj  called  the  attention  of  onr  jonng  readen  to  the  dulra- 
bililfof  psTinft  atrict  attention  to  thejadidoas  arrangement! of  flowtringplanta, 
■a  rrgRrdi  height  and  hannonj  or  colonrinft.  It  ti  tme  that,  of  lal«  jean,  this 
■object  has  hecome  a  matter  of  atndj  amongxt  gardencT*,  and  great  cbange*  foe 
the  beltrr  hsTe  uken  place  in  thii  reipert ;  ■till  we  are  far  from  luppoung  that 
we  have  arrived  at  perftedon.  Alwaya  bear  in  mind — if  beautj.  order,  and 
effect  nr.;  desired— that  attention  to  this,  next  to  ■  well  taid-out  flower  garden, 
■■  esacntial  to  their  foil  development.  In  prodacing  well-armnged  contram, 
the  different  ahadea  of  colonr  mm*  be  a^  distinct  IVom  each  other  aa  poHible  : 
for  insCance,  while  abonld  nerer  be  placed  in  contact  with  yellow  or  deep  bloe 
with  ciimaon ;  but  white  forma  a  good  contrast  with  bine  or  red,  blue  to  oraoee, 
jellow  to  purple  or  riolet.  dark  crimaon  to  liftht  hlae,  and  acarlel  ahould  M 

Cced  near  those  which  have  a  profiue  green  foliage,  aa  red  and  greea  form  tha 
t  coDlraat.    Orange  and  violet  do  well.    Qreenuh-jellow  and'  nee  conBHt 

Attention  will  now  be  required  to  water  freely  eitabliihed  plants,  being  carelhl 
it  doea  not  paaa  off,  and  In  the  nwaiv  aprinkle  urer-head  newly-planted  bedding 
plants,  it  tenda  to  promote  an  early  re-eitabliiihment.  PinVa  and  Cainatiou 
will  require  due  care  in  aecnring,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  piping!  of" 
Plnki  may  hn  taken  olf,  and  towards  the  end  layers  of  some  early  Carnations  b« 
made.  Thin  away  extra  flower-hnda.  Dahliaa, — Ikim  ml  IMt  thtoli,  «o  aa  only 
to  retain  about  four  or  fiTe.  Stop  the  leading  item,  to  gi>e  support  to  the  side 
onca,  Cntting*  will  aoon  strike  root  If  the  weather  be  dn.  water  daily,  s 
good  snpply  at  oncp;  a  portion  nf  mnlrhy  mannre,  apread  oTerths  rooti.  ii  very 
beneficial.  Seeds  of  Sweet' Wil llama,  CunterbDry  Delia,  Scabiooa,  &c.,  ahonld 
now  be  sown  for  next  year's  blooming.  Auricula  and  Polyanthna  must  be  kept 
in  a  ahailj  but  airy  place.  Prepare  ^e  compost  for  revolting  in  next  monUk, 
and  aow  seed  aa  soon  as  ripe  i  also  Pansy  seed. 

Ifaw  Flowbbs. — Lt't  attention  be  given  to  hybridiaing,  with  a  view  to  obtaia 
improved  varietiea.  Rosea:  maggota  often  infest  the  buds;  carefully  exami&a, 
and  destroy.  Green-By,  too,  atop  at  first  by  fumigation.  So,  CbryMnlhemnma  : 
Tonng  planti  should  be  prepared.  Violets  foi  next  year's  blooming,  attetid  to 
beds  of,  &C.     Put  off  cuttings  of  Panalea. 

I»    TSE    GBBKKHOUSE,    ETC. 

The  gmenhoiiM  plants  may  now  be  placed  out  of  doors;  let  them  be  dsly 
watered,  for  if  allowed  to  flag  the  result  ia  the  leaves  are  damaged.  Uosa 
sprinkled  hettveen  the  pols  keeps  the  soil  cool. 

The  house  will  now  have  to  be  kept  gay  and  sweet  bjr  Balsam!,  Globe  Ama- 
ranthns,  Cockscombs.  Brachycoma,  Ic  Re-pot  aa  required,  to  keep  the  planti 
' ' '  "'"■ '11  now  be  coming  into  bloom;  tbey  rep«y  ftr 
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ornamental,  and  well  worth  enoonraging.  Any  done  blooming  and  seed  collected, 
if  required,  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  entire  into  a  bed  of  rich  soil,  where 
there  i«  shade  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock.  There  they  will  flourish,  and  supply 
an  Increase  for  next  year's  bloom.  Cuttings  of  Roses  may  be  put  in^  and  will 
Boon  strike.  Camellias  that  have  been  forwarded  by  forcing  the  shoots  and  buds, 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  cooler  situation,  to  give  vigour  to  them.  When  the 
foliage  of  Rannnculus  or  Tulips  is  quite  deful,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up. 
Pelargoniums,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  must  be  prepared  for  another  season. 

EaiOAS.— The  early-blooming  kinds  should  be  aranghted  out,  and  others  may 
follow  them  as  fast  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  Examine  the  plants  very  carefully, 
and  see  that  they  are  in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture  ;  and  if  you  are  an  exhi- 
bitor, never  put  a  plant  of  this  or  any  other  kind  into  a  van,  without  previously 
giving  it  a  good  soaking  of  water.  The  young  plants  which  are  not  blooming 
had  best  be  placed  in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  exposed  or  not,  as  may  appear 
necessary,  stop  such  as  reouire  it  boldly  back,  and  train  them  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  foundation  for  a  gooa  specimen.  As  the  principal  specimens^  go  out  of 
bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shady  situation  to  make  their  growth,  being 
previously  cut  m,  if  necessary.  Supports  for  an  awning  must  be  placed  over 
them,  so  that  in  case  of  heavy  storms  or  continued  rain,  they  can  he  protected 
a  little.  Clear  weak  manure- water  may  be  used  occasionally  for  the  free-^wing 
kinds.  With  regard  to  ventilation,  there  is  no  fear  of  your  over-doing  it  after 
this  time.  Re-pot  any  requiring  it,  but  do  not  over-pot ;  the  one-shift  system  is 
injurious  to  nearly  all  the  tribe,  the  only  exceptions  are  those  of  rapid  growth 
and  robust  habit.  Rough  peat  and  silver  sand,  with  bits  of  stone,  &e.,  and  a 
liberal  drainage  are  requisite.  Epacrises,  &C.,  should  also  be  duly  attended  to  in 
re-potting,  &c. 

AzALB  48  in  the  forcing  pit  mnst  be  kept  shaded  during  bright  sunshine,  and  a 
moist  growing  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  around  them.  Water  freely  with 
weak  guano- water,  and  sprinkle  the  vacant  P^rts  of  the  house  or  pit  «laily,  but 
not  upon  the  bloom.  As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  place  them  in  heat,  to  per- 
fect their  wood  for  next  year's  blooming.  Camellias  promote  the  well  ripening 
of  the  wood,  before  fully  exposing  them  to  the  open  air.  The  supply  of  next 
season's  bloom  d^>end8  on  thU  ottention  now* 

THE  PERPETUAL  OR  TREE  CARNATION. 

The  appearance  of  a  few  plants  of  this  charming  flower  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  on  Saturday  last,  reminds  me  that  a  few 
remarks  respecting  it  at  this  season  may  possibly  prt>ve  nseAil.  This  variety  is 
commonly  called  the  Winter-flowering  Carnation,  from  the  desirable  character- 
istic it  possesses  of  blooming  tliroughout  that  season.  The  name  of  Tree  Carna- 
tion may  be  familiar  to  some,  as  the  plant  itself  is  not  of  recent  introduction, 
although,  very  few  varieties  seem  originally  to  have  been  known,  and  those  have 
now  been  entirely  superseded  by  sorts  lately  imported  ;  for  it  is  onr  continental 
neighbours  who  have  been  so  successful  in  raising  them,  and  to  whom  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  these  invaluable  acquisitions;  for  not  only  are  the 
varieties  now  more  diversiried  in  colour,  but  their  growth  and  habit  are  altogether 
improved.  In  addition  to  their  bright  and  varied  colours,  they  are  delicioualy 
fragrant,  a  desideratum  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  some  of  the 
varieiies  bein^  equal  in  perfume  to  the  common  Clove.  Persons  desirous  of 
cultivating  this  tribe  of  Carnation  should  procure  nice  young  plants,  say  in 
March,  and  keep  them  ia  a  cool  frame  until  the  weather  permits  them  to  be  ex- 
posed entirely  to  the  open  air ;  but  even  in  spring  the  lights  should  b?  taken  off 
whenever  it  is  practicable.  Those  who  have  old  plants  should  strike  cnttings 
about  the  middle  of  March,  as  young  plants  grow  rapidly  throughout  the  summer, 
and  make  bv  far  the  best  specimens  fur  winter  blooming.  Before  taking  cuttings, 
the  plants  should  be  put  into  a  wann  house,  or  one  that  is  kept  rather  close  ; 
and  those  who  ha%e  not  this  convenience  should  put  them  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  greenhouse ;  if  this  is  done,  the  plants  are  excited  to  grow,  and  ii  the 
cnttings  are  then  taken  off,  they  will  strike  root  more  readily.  ,Care  shcnld  be 
taken  to  stxike  only  from  vigorous  plants,  and  to  select  strong  and  healthy  cut- 
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tiitgf ;  for  if  this  if  not  doii«,  and  th^  cuttings  wt%  taken  from  delioato  and 
cankery  plants,  the  colours  of  some  of  the  varieties  are  inrlimed  to  mo,  beaidefl 
which,  the  plants  always  maintain  a  sickly  appearance.    Tree  Carnations  will 
supply  an  abundanee  of  cuitiDgs,  as  most  of  the  Tarieties  continually  throw  q\H 
a  profusion  of  laterals,  which  can  be  taken  oif  at  any  ac-ason  without  injury  to 
the  parent  plant ;  indeed,  taking  a  few  of  them  off  in  autumn  has  rather  a  ten- 
drncy  to  strengthen  the  flowering  shoots  than  otherwise.    To  insure  cuitings 
taking  root,  either  late  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  they  must  be  struck  in  a  little 
heat,  but  the  catting  pots  shou|d  not  bi^  c^rered  with  a  glass,  for  if  this  is  done, 
the  cuttings  will  fog  or  damp  off;  besidett  which  it  is  not  oeceasary;  and  if  ne 
glass  be  used,  tliey  will  want  ocoasionally  lookiMg  oTcr,  an  d  any  grata  carefully 
remoTed  that .  is  likely  to  create  damp.    After  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  they 
■honldbe  potted  singly  into,  say,  4-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  rather  dose  ana 
moist  atmosphere  until  fully  established,  when  they  should  be  gradually  har- 
dened off  in  a  cool  frame.    At  this  stage  the  tops  may  be  pinched  out,  which 
will  greatly  aasist  the  formation  of  nice  plants.    To  thoea  who  have  not  the  con- 
venience of  supplying  warmth  for  striking  cuttings  during  winter,  I  should 
recommend  their  being  struck  at  the  latter  end  of  summer,  to  be  potted  off  and 
kept  in  a  cool  frame  during  the  winter,  cere  beii  g  taken  to  keep  them  rather  dry 
— a  rule  which  should  always  be  obserred  in  wintering  Camstions.    The  cutting 
pots  should  be  prepared  by  first  giving  a  good  draiiiaae  of  any  aherds  of  a  porous 
nature,  then  a  few  rough  pieces  of  turfy  loam  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being 
carried  through  the  sherds  ;  after  this,  take  equal  proportions  of  loam  and  silver 
sand,  mix  together,  and  fill  until  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  rim,  then 
complete  by  filling  up  with  silver  sand.    Tree  Carnations  will  thrive  luxuriantly 
in  a  good  maiden  soil  or  loam  mixed  with  a  little  silver  sand,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  slight  sprinkling  of  leaf-mould ;  the  same  soil  mav  be  used  throughout 
the  season,  except  when  the  plants  are  first  shifted  from  the  store  pot,  when  a 
little  more  silver  sand  should  be  used.    In  spring  the  planta  should  be  removed 
from  the  frame,  and  placed  upon  an  open  border.  In  any  favourable  situation  ; 
but  first  prepare  it  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  ashes,  which  will  prevent  worms 
from  entering  the  pots.    If  at  this  time  the  plants  require  potting,  a  shif^  should 
be^^ven  them,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-pot  them      I  find  that  mauy 
varieties  thrive  better  if  gradually  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  say  first  from 
S-inch  into  a  6-inch  pot,  and  so  on  in  proporrion.    The  ptanta  are  compara- 
tively no  trouble  during  summer;  they  merely  want  watering,  aad  sometimes 
stirring  up  the  surface  soil ;  but  as  they  grow,  care  must  be  iSken  to  secure  the 
stems  nicely  with  some  neat  sticks.    The  principal  insects  that  attack  them  are 
green  fiy,  which  is  easil)  removed  by  sprinkling  with  a  little  tobacco-water.    If 
the  weather  and  situation  prove  excessively  hot  in  the  summer,  the  plants  may 
be  removed  with  advantage  to  a  border  that  is  slightly  shaded  from  the  mid-day 
sun.    If  the  above  mode  of  treatment  is  followed,  by  the  autumn  the  plants  viU 
have  thrown  up  from  three  to  eight  stems  each,  and  be  laden  with  a  profiision  of 
buds,  which,  if  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the  weather  ia 
beginning  to  get  damp  and  oold,  will  expand,  and  afford  a  continuance  of  bloseema 
throughont  the  winter.    These  Carnations  are  not  only  valeable  for  their  dispby 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  are,  I  may  say,  unequalled  as  a  winter  flower  for  the 
bouquet  and  other  purposes  to  which  cut  flowers  are  applied.— W.  B.  Gwrdmer's 
Cknmkl€, 

On  FoBciiro  Rcsbs. — ^It  is  generally  asserted  that  Roses  do  not  succeed,  if 
forced,  two  years  successively.  This  I  find  from  practical  experience  to  be  an 
erroneous  opinion,  as  I  have  forced  the  same  plants  five  Consecutive  seasons. 
They  have  been  treated  as  any  other  potted  plant  would  be,  namely,  shifted  aa 
they  increased  in  sixe;  and  this  year  they  have  bloomed  more  profusely  than  they 
did  the  first  season :  in  fact,  they  have  annually  improved  in  the  number  and 
beauty  of  their  blossoms.  My  eoUection  consists  of  Moss,  Spongt  Cabbage. 
Unique,  Wellington  (Hybrid  China),  Crimson  Perpetual,  and  Smiths  Yellow 
Noisette,  which  succeeds  much  better  as  a  forced  than  aa  a  garden  Bose.  I  am 
induced  to  mention  these  circumstances  respecting  forced  Rusos,  ftom  the  failure 
which  I  perceive  in  that  department  in  many  gardens  where  there  is  every  facility 
for  procuring  them  ;  and  there  is  no  flower  so  highly  appreciated,  even  by  non- 
amateors,  as  a  forced  Rose.  Rosa. 


l^ 


These  haicb'd  and  thoM  resuscitated  womiB— 
New  lire  ordain'd  and  briehtcr  accncs  to  ihare, 
Onco  proae  on  eartfa,  now  baoyanl  upon  air." — Cotfeii. 

"  Oh,  come  to  the  riTcr's  rim,  come  to  us  (flowm)  there, 
For  the  white  wnter-lily  is  wondrous  fair; 
The  iwan  nmoQg  floirersl  how  atnteltlf  rids 
Her  snow-white  leaiea  on  the  rippling  lidet 
And  the  drngon-flj  cBllontlr  stnrs  to  sip 
A  tias  of  dew  from  her  goblet'*  lip— 
Oh,  come  in  the  glow 

or  tbe  long  ■nmmer'i  d^. 
When  the  cool  wares  flow 
And  tbo  lephjrt  play. 
Ob,  dwell  not  in  cideB,  mid  dark  and  core. 
But  come  to  tbe  rirer's  rim,  come  (o  ns  therel" 


GEUM  MAGNIFICUM, 

Pap  AVER   NUDICAULE-ADKANTIA. 

Oznii  UAGNiFicru. — This  is  a  splendid  variety  of  0.  ehtloetue,  and  is 
very  mnch  superior  to  a  previoas  variety,  raised  from  the  same  species, 
ftnd  named  6.  coccineum.  The  present  one  is  a  hardy  perennial  her- 
Ixtceous  plant,  blooming  in  profusion,  the  flowering  stems  rising  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  flowers  being  large,  and  of  snch  an 
intense  colour,  produce  a  brilliout  appearance,  and  render  the  plant 
deserving  a  place  in  every  flower  garden,  where  it  would  be  one  of  its 
most  anperb  summer  omamentB.  It  belongs  to  the  name  natural  order 
as  the  Poteatillas,  bat  is  a  much  more  compact  and  neat  plant  than  any 
of  that  genus  we  are  acqaainted  with. 


H6  NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  BARE  PLANTS. 

Papaver  nudigaule,  auramtia. — ^Thi«  very  kcmcbome  wtnepf  of 
Poppy  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial^  the  flowering  steais  rising  a 
foot  high,  an^  blooming  very  freely.  It  forms  a  neat  bushy  plant,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  flower  garden.  Its  very  neat  shaped  blossoms, 
of  a  brilliant  orange  colour,  render  it  very  attractive,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  flower  garden  summer  ornaments^  of  its  sice. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Dbaccena  elliptica  ;  V4Ra:TY  MAcpL4TA.:— ilt  is  a  stove  plant  fit>m 
the  East  Indies.  The  leaves  vary  ii|  si#o  f|.x>m  three  to  nine  inchea 
long,  leathery,  elliptic  shaped,  of  a  deep  green,  beautifully  spotted  with 
yellow  dots.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  branching  panicles, 
of  a  yellow-green  colour.  Each  blossom  about  an  inch  across,  having 
six  narrow  petals.  Its  spotted  leaves  render  it  a  pretty  acqaisition. 
It  recently  bloomed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  The  plant  is  also 
in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  establishment.     (Figured  in  Boi.  Mag.,  4787.) 

CcELoaTNE  TESTACEA.  Clay  COLOURED. — A  native  of  Sincapore, 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Jjoddiges,  in  whose  collectioQ  of  stove  orchids  it 
has  been  some  years.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  drooping  racemes  of 
six  to  eight  blossoms  in  each.  They  are  of  a  dull  clayey- wUte  colour, 
with  the  lip  spotted  with  brown.     (Figured  in  Bot  Mag,^  4785.) 

Cereus  MacDonaldi^. — This  very  noble  flowering  plant  was  sent 
from  Honduras  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  by  Mrs.  Maodonald. 
The  flowers,  when  fully  open,  are  about  ten  inches  across.  The  long 
outside  sepals  are  of  a  rich  orange  colour.  The  petals  are  broad,  white, 
and  the  centre  handsomely  ornamented  with  orange-coloured  stigma 
and  anthers.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  store.  (Figured  in  Flare  des 
Serras,  896.) 

IlEXACENTias  Mysokensis  ;  YA^ETY  LUTEA, — ^A  plaBt  of  this  superb 
flowering  variety  was  recently  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  having  large  leaves,  and  its  large  rich  blossoms 
are  produced  in  terminal  dbrooping  racemes.  Each  mossom  has  four 
broad  lobed  divisions,^  and  the  flower  is  three  inches  across.  Many  of 
our  readers  have  seen  the  fine  species  H.  coccinea  in  bloom,  and 
deservedly  admired  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  \  but  this  yellow  variety  &r 
exceeds  them  in  size,  brightness  of  colour,  and  in  the  number  of 
blossoms  borne  by  each  raceme.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4786.) 

Ilex  coriicta. — ^This  magiufioent  speides  was  introduoed  into  Eng- 
land from  China,  by  Mr.  Fortune.  The  leaves  are  five  inches  long,  and 
the  end  of  eaph  has  three  long  holm-like  spines.  The  buries  are  very 
large,  of  brilliant  red  colour.    (Figwred  fai  Fhre  Oes  Ssrras,  8d3.) 

gcuTTEixiftU  viUiOSA. — A  stOTB  plant  from  Pern.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  tube-shaped,  one  inch  long,  produced  in  a  «»* 
minal  raceme,  forming  almost  a  eorymbous  head  of  tweiity  er  morB 
Uosfloms.  They  are  produced  numerously.  The  leaves  are  gifwia, 
with  the  underside  of  a  rich  purple.  Very  handsoma  (Fimni  ia 
Bot.  Mag.,  4.7Sd.) 
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:-:  FrIncisoba  EXiMiA.-<^It  wad  diacovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Villa  Franca,  in  Brazil,  by  M.  Libon,  and  was  introduced  to  Bmsseli)  by 
M.  de  Jonghe.'  It  is  an  erect  growing  branchy  stove  shrub,  which 
blooms  very  freely  in  the  earlypart  of  the  year ;  but  if  plants  be  rested, 
and  introduced  into  heat  at  various  periods,  some  may  be  had  in  bloom 
aU  the  3rear.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  violet-purple  colour  at  firsts 
but  £ide  80  as  to  become  white.  Each  blossom  is  as  large  as  a  penny- 
pieoOy  and  being  borne  in  profusion,  are  very  showy.  In  winter  and 
spring  it  is  a  charming  ornament.     (Figured  in  Bot  Mag,^  4790.) 

Rhododendron  cinkababinum  ;  vasiety  pallidum. — Another  of  the 
Sikkim-Himalayan  plants,  which  has  bloomed  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew.  The  following  remarks  are  made  in  the  **  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," where  a  figure  of  it  was  g^ven  in  the  June  number : — "  Now  wd 
have  in  cultivation  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  what  Dr.  Hooker 
oonnders  a  third  variety,  with  leaves,  in  shape  resembling  those  of 
the  original  type  of  R.  cinnabarinum,  but  pale  coloured  beneath,  with 
a  calix  resembling  that  of  the  R.  Roylei,  and  corroUas  paler  than 
either  of  the  other  varieties,  and  having  the  faux  above  sprinkled  with 
dark  blood-coloured  dots.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  cymes, 
of  a  fbll  rose  colour,  between  fbnnel  and  bell  shaped.  Each  blossom  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across.     (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.^  4788.) 

Bbillartaisia  owabiensis.  a  Balvia-like  plant,  having  large 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  panicles  of 
twenty  or  more  blossoms  on  each.  The  flowers  have  a  rosy  purple 
tube,  with  the  lower  spreading  portion  of  the  Labium  a  rich  violet-blue. 
It  bloomed  first,  in  this  country,  at  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  It 
IB  a  native  of  Sierre  Leone,  and  requires  similar  treatment  to  the  Salvia 
fiilgens,  and  others  of  that  character. 

Gbsheria  Donckelaariana.     In  a  previous  number  we  noticed  this 
ine  plant.     We  are  informed  that  it  originated  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Gaud,  and  was  considered  by  the  Director  (M.  Donckelaar)  to  be  an 
hybrid,  produced  between   Gesneria  discolor  and  the  Ligeria  rubra, 
^Form  of  Gloxinia  speciosa.)     Other  persons  suppose  it  to  be  a  distinct 
gpeeies  which  had  been  introduced  along  with  other  Gesnerias,  and 
been  sent  under  the  name  of  some  other  previously  known  species,  but 
proved  to  be  the  fine  flowering  plant  it  is.     The   leaves  are  very 
largCf  heart  shaped,-  green  above  and  purple  beneath.     The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  large  terminal  panicle,  and  each  blossom  of  a  well-formed 
GUtidaia  shape,  tubular  portion  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and^  the  front 
of  the  blossom  (limb)  an  inch  and  a  half  across.     The  inside  of  the 
fiawer  is  wliite ;  the  floral  stems  are  of  crimson  red  colour.     It  merits 
a  place  in  every  stove.     (Figured  in  Flores  des  SerreSf  902.)^ 
.  Bick>NiA  ZaHtrira.     T1^  leaves  are  very  large,  eight  inchesor 
upwards  across,  of  a  dark  green  above  and  Kght  red  beneath.     The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  cdour ;    very   handsome.     It 
merits  a  place  in  every  stove. 

Bb«oKia  ZANtHTNA  GATOAVENSis.    The  flowcTS  are  yellow,  and  the 
leaves  partieularly  handsome.     The  upper  side  a  very  deqy  gi^en, 
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ricUy  tinged  with  maroon,  and  underneath  a  deep  pnrple.    It  ii  c 
puperb  variety. 

Begonia  Zanthina  marmokea.  The  plant  is  of  robnat  habit,  with 
fine  velvet  green  foliage ;  most  beautifnlly  marbled  with  vamiahed  silvery 
whiter  equally  as  handsome  as  the  leaves  of  Cisws  discolor.  This  Y&ry 
handsome  variety  had  the  premier  prize  awarded  for  it  at  the  Grand 
Exhibition,  held  in  May,  at  Paris,  and  at  Mons,  on  Jnne  4th  of  the 
present  year.  The  above  handsome  varieties  are  in  M.  Van  Hontte's 
collection,  and  plants  may  now  be  obtained. 

Plants  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

ScHEEBiA  Mexicana.  (Synonyme  Achimenes  Chirita.)  This  is  m 
charming  plant.  It  is  branchy,  growing  firom  half  a  yard  to  two  feet 
high,  and  blooming  profusely.'  The  flowers  are  in  form  like  those  of 
the  neatest  Gloxinia,  and  each  about  three  inches  across  the  front  of  it, 
of  a  rich  violet  purple,  with  a  white  throat.  It  merits  a  plaoe  in 
every  stove. 

AcHiuENEB  LONOiFLOKA  MAJOR.  The  flowcrs  are  of  similar  fenn  to 
those  of  A.  longiflora,  but  one-half  larger,  being  three  inches  and  a 
half  across,  and  of  a  lighter  blue  colour.  It  is  exceedingly  showy, 
and  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  collection  of  this  fine  flowering  genns. 

HoYA  BELLA.  A  plant  was  trained  round  a  trellis  composed  of  six 
sticks,  inserted  at  equal  distances  inside  a  48  sized  pot,  and  around 
this  the  plant  was  coiled,  which  had  a  ntunber  of  its  very  handflome 
waxy  white  heads  of  flowers,  and  produced  a  pretty  effect. 

Gloxinia  imperialis.  The  outside  of  the  flower  is  a  French  white. 
The  mouth  has  a  rim  of  bright  blue,  and  farther  on,  inside  the  tubular 
portion,  it  is  of  a  dark  velvet  colour. 

Oeranium  sanguineum  Lancastriense,  A  hardy  border  plant,  of 
prostrate  habit,  blooming  very  freely,  and  the  flowers  of  a  beantilnl 
flesh  colour.  It  contrasts  prettily  with  the  purplish  red  of  the  G. 
sanguineum,  and  blooms  all  the  summer. 

Datura  cormgera.  This  species  is  of  medium  habit,  and  firom  two  to 
five  feet  high  ;  form  branchy,  somewhat  htishy  plants,  which  bloom  very 
freely*  The  flowers  are  in  form  similar  to  those  of  D.  arborea  (Bmg- 
mansia  suaveolens^,  drooping,  white,  about  six  inches  long.  It  flour- 
ishes in  the  green-oouse,  or  open  ground  in  summer. 

Gloxinia  Prince  de  Ligne.  Outside  of  flower  a  fine  rosy  red,  inside 
deep  maroon ;  with  a  rim  of  bright  crimson  round  the  throat,  and 
blossom  very  large. 

Gloxinia  Gag  Lussac,  White,  with  a  primrose  stripe  inside  the 
tube,  edged  with  carmine ;  very  neat. 

Gloxinia  Albert  Courtier,  Outside  lilac,  inside  a  dark  velvet. 
Flower  very  large  and  superb. 

Gloxinia  Madame  Chartin.  White,  with  a  yellow  stripe  up  inside, 
edged  with  rosy  red  ;  very  neat. 

Gloxinia  marginata.  White  outside,  inside  blue,  with  a  white 
rim  round  the  fix>nt  of  the  flower.  It  is  of  thick  substance  and  fine 
form. 
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Habdt  Hebbaceoub  Plants. — Dodecatheon  media  elegan$.  The 
^ower  stemB  rise  half  a  yard  high,  each  bearing  a  terminal  head  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  blossoms,  of  a  fine  rosy  purple,  with  a  yellow 
centre,  and  very  handsome. 

Oeum  chihense.    Flowers  bright  scarlet,  one  inch  across — ^pretty. 

Potentilla  argyrostigma  insignia.  The  flower  stems  rise  eighteen 
inches  high,  blooms  in  profdsion,  each  blossom  one  inch  across,  white^ 
handsome  cup-shaped — ^very  pretty ;  forms  a  nice  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  coloured  kinds. 

P.  RiUhenica.  The  plant  spreads  so  as  to  fofm  a  dense  bush  of 
foliage,  six  inches  high.  The  flower  stems  are  a  foot  high ;  it  blooms  in 
profusion,  each  blossom  nearly  an  inch  across,  of  a  deep  yellow,  and 
very  pretty. 

P.  intermedia.  It  spreads  like  the  last  described,  and  the  foliage 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bush  forms  an  exact  circle.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  vast  prqfiision^  bright  yellow ;  very  neat  and  pretty. 

Oalega  orientaUs.  Grows  three  feet  high,  neat  plant,  blooms 
freely,  in  spikes  of  six  inches  long ;  the  flowers  are  blue ;  pretty. 

Silene  maritima*  A  prostrate,  spreading,  bushy  plant.  Each 
flower  one  inch  across,  white,  with  black  anthers,  in  profusion  ;  neat 
and  pretty. 

.  Nepeia  McasincB.  A  spreading  bushv  plant,  the  very  long  spikes  of 
lilac-coloured  flowers  rise  to  a  foot  high.  It  blooms  in  profosion,  and 
pretty. 

Lathyrtts  rotundifolius.  Now  three  feet  high,  in  very  profuse  bloom. 
Its  pretty  pea  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  purple,  with  a  deep  crimson  keel. 
'  Cerastium  tomentosa.  This  is  an  old  inhabitant,  introduced  in  1648. 
Many  of  our  readers  know  it ;  its  silvery  white  prostrate  spreading 
stems  and  leaves,  with  its  snou^g- white  starry  flowers  are  familiar  to  them. 
"When  grown  as  well,  at  Kew,  with  its  profuse  mass  of  flowers,  it  is 
exceedingly  neat. 

Iberia  tenoreana.  This  candy  tuft-like  perennial  species  forms  a 
neat  evergreen  bushy  plant,  about  nine  inches  high,  blooming  profusely. 
The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  lilac ;  very  neat  and  pretty. 

AquiUgid  fragrana,  iSiis  fragrant  columbine  grows  two  feet  high ; 
its  flowers  are  large^  white  with  the  outside  tinged  with  lilac ;  very 
pretty. 

Statice  maritima-rosea.  A  handsome  thrift,  the  flower  stems  one  foot 
high,  with  a  large  globular  head  of  very  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  ; 
exceedingly  pretty. 

Campanula  Barclagana.  Grows  two  feet  high,  a  neat  bushy  plant, 
having  narrow  foliage,  and  blooming  in  vast  profusion.  The  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  drooping,  similar  to  the  common  wild  campanula  of  our 
country,  each  blossom  an  inch  long,  and  the  same  across  the  mouth ;  a 
beaulifrd  dolet-blue.     It  merits  a  place  in  every  garden. 

C.  Sarmatica,  It  grows  two  feet  high,  and  has  numerous  floral 
stems,  each  terminating  in  a  long  spike  of  lavender-coloxjxed  flowers ; 
each  blossom  is  twQ  inoliQQ  ai^d  a  bplf  Ion|p  and  twp  across,  borne  in  pror 
(Ipwipn, 
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C,  latffolia.  A  robust  compact  plant,  growing  three  to  ibtir  feet  higii^ 
each  of  its  ntanerons  stems  having  about  two  feet  long  adorned  inth 
large  bell-shaped  flowers,  each  blossom  being  two  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  as  much  across,  of  a  fine  purple-blue  colour ;  retj  fine. 

U.Maerantha,  Similar  in  stature  to  the  last  species,  each  beU- 
formed  blossom  three  inches  long,  a  violet-blue  colour ;  very  piettj. 

Oewn  intermedium.  Grows  eighteen  inches  hie^h,  and  blooms  pro- 
{bsely ;  each  blossom  is  cvp  shap^  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  of  a  ridi 
golden-yellow  colour ;  verj'^  pretty. 

Delphinium  WheeUrii,  The  principal  stems  rise  four  feet  high ;  oue* 
half  the  length  is  composed  of  numerous  spikes,  densely  fdrmslied,  of 
azure-blue  flowers.  It  is  exceedingly  fine ;  no  other  species  of  variety 
we  have  seen  have  near  so  many  blossoms.  It  merits  a  place  in  awry 
garden. 

Orohu$  lathyroides,  A  neat  plant,  eighteen  inches  high,  bushy, 
blooming  in  profusion.  The  pea-like  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes  of 
twenty  or  more  in  each,  of  a  pretty  lilac-blue ;  neat  and  handsome. 

Veronica  latifolia,  A  neat  bushy  plant,  two  feet  high,  pushing  ferdi 
numerous  flower  stems,  and  each  stem  terminates  with  fbur  spites  (six 
inches  long),  of  ultramarine  blue  flowers.  It  is  exceedingly  showy 
and  neat,  well  meriting  a  place  in  every  flower  garden. 

Veronica  austriaca,  A  neat  bushy  plant,  one  foot  high,  having 
numerous  flower  stems,  bearing  a  projmion  of  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  spikes,  bright  blue  with  a  white  eye ;  very  neat  and  pretty. 

PotentUla  reptans,  A  creeping  plant,  growing  rapidly,  ana  bkoming 
profusely ;  the  flower  stems  nse  about  four  inches  high  ;  the  blossoms 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  double^  an  inch  across ;  very  neat  and  pretty. 

Campanuia  persieafolia-maxima,  A  neat  growing  plant,  three  fbei 
high,  pushing  forth  numerous  stems.  Half  a  yard  of  each  is  adorned 
with  very  large  rich  bright  blue  flowers;  each  blossom,  broad  bell-fhaped, 
is  about  three  inches  across.     It  is  a  very  superb  variety. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SLEEP  OF  PLANTS. 

I  BEAD  with  pleasure  the  interesting  article  headed  "  Observationa 
upon  the  Sleep  of  Plants.''  This  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  less  or  more,  for  many  years  ; 
and  althmigh  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  may  stiU  remain  a  secret, 
something  useful  may  yet  be  obtamed  when  the  study  of  the  subject  is 
elosely  pursued.  In  rrofessor  Balfour's  '<  Manual  of  Botany,''  it  ia 
said  to  be  of  importance,  both  as  regards  meteorology  and  botanical 
geography,  that  observations  should  be  made  carefidly  on  what  are 
called  the  eumual  cmd  diurnal  periods  qf  plant,  the  former  being  the 
spaoe  of  time  computed  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  leaves,^ 
the  flawera,  and  the  fruits ;  and  the  latter  the  return  of  the  hour  of  the 
day  at  which  certain  species  of  flowers  open.  The  same  species 
should  be  selected  in  diflerent  localities,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
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ihe  plauta  are  suoti  as  bave  determinate  periods  of  flo?venng.  Kales 
as  to  the  mode  of  observing  periodical  phenomena  in  planis  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  British  Association,  and  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  carry  this  into  effect.  The  committee  has  published— 7Fir8t| 
a  list  of  plants  to  be  observed  tor  the  period  of  foliation  and  defolia- 
iion.  Second|  a  list  of  plants  to  be  noticed  for  flowering  and  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  Third,  a  list  of  plants  to  be  observed  at  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes  and  sxmimer  solstice,  for  the  hours  of  opening 
and  closing  their  flowers,  I  am  hot  aware  whether  the  observations  of 
the  committee  have  been  made  public  or  not,  neither  do  I  know 
whether  a  watch  of  Florft  hitf  been  oonsfmcted  iix  an jr  pott  of  Britain ; 
but  perhaps  the  following,  by  Linnceus  for  Upsal,  and  Dexsandolle  for 
Paris,  may  b^  interesting  to  sOm^  :-^ 

Kamo  b(  Plant. 
Qonvolvolus  nil^  and  sepium 
Tragopogon  prate&se 
Other  cichoraoeous  plants 
Matricaria  suaveolens 
Crepis  teetoram 
Papftver  nudicaule  . 
^omofdiea  eloterium 
Lapsttiia  comnmnis 
Hypocharis  macidata 
Soaofaus,  different  species 
jfuphaor  and  Nymphiea 
Calendula  pluvialu 
^nagalHs  arvensis 
Dianthus  prolifez    < 
I^oUma  prostrata     ^ 
Bieraelutti  ehondrilloidea 


Upsal. 

i- 

Farifl. 

—  4  a.m. 

.    3—  5  a.m. 

i- 

—  5  a.m4 

4 —  5  a.m. 

4r 
4r 

—  6  a.m« 

—  6  a.m« 

4-i-  5  a.m. 

4            6  a.m* 

6  a.m. 

5- 

^  B  a.m« 

.    6 —  6  a.n]f. 

5- 

-  6  B.,iOi 

6  a.m« 

D  a.BDfs 

*    6—"  7  a.m. 

e- 

—  7  a.m. 

7  a.itttf 

7  a.m^ 

i            7  a.m. 

7  a.nr. 

•            8  a.m* 

8  a.Hi* 

8  a.iA. 

s 

8-^  9  a.m. 

9  a.'BL 

.     9—10  a.in. 

.    9—10  a.m. 

9- 

-•10  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

12  a.m. 

2- 

—     p.m. 

5  p.m* 

6 —  7  p.m. 

.     9—10  p.m. 

7- 

—  8  p*m. 
10  p.in. 

MeeembfyanthemuiB  crysiidliiiuin 
Portolaea  sativa 
Most  fiooideous  plamts 
8eilla  poiqeridiaiiift  • 
Mirabilis  jalapa 
Cereus  grimdiflorus 
ConvoIveluB  pdrpfaretur 

Th6  flowers  of  the  Chinese  tree  pteony  appear  f  o  be  under  the  same 
influetfoe  as  many  other  flowers.  I  pot  hi  a  plant  of  it,  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  about  a  foot  high ;  it  is  now  between 
six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  upwards  of  One 
htttidred  and  fifty  blossoms  and  flo#er-buds  upon  it.  Some  of  the  flowers 
wiHi^i^sure  nearly  a  foot  across  when  the  sun  is  bright ;  again,  in  duU 
weather  they  contract,  and  Will  scarcely  ihea^ure  six  inches  across. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  the  expan-- 
sions  and  closings  of  flowers  are  regulated  by  H|ht  and  moisturey  and  also 
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by  a  certain  law  of  periodicity.  A  plant  accustomed  to  flower  in  day- 
light at  a  certain  time,  will  continue  to  expand  its  flowers  at  the 
wonted  period,  even  when  kept  in  a  dark  room.  DecandoUe  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  flowering  of  plants  kept  in  darkness,  and 
in  a  cellar  lighted  by  lamps.  He  found  that  the  law  of  periodicity 
continued  to  operate  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  that  in  artificial  light 
some  flowers  opened,  while  others,  such  as  species  of  oonvolvolus,  still 
followed  the  clock  hours  in  their  opening  and  closing. 
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BY    XB.    WILLIAM    XASOV,    GABDBNEB,    SLAM    HALL,    LEEDa 

I  NOTICE  the  frequent  recommendations  of  this  very  pretty  flowering 
plant,  and,  aware  that  it  requires  particular  attention  to  prevent  it 
becoming  weakly  and  a  long  straggling  subject,  I  forward  a  few  hints 
of  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  so  as  to  have  nice  btishy  plants,  and  to  have 
an  abundant  bloom.  The  latter  will  not  be  realised  unless  the  young 
wood  be  well  ripened. 

It  will  flourish  in  the  following  compost : — ^turfy  loam  and  turfy  peat — 
having  been  obtained  and  laid  in  a  heap  for  several  months — and  well- 
rotted  leaf  mould,  in  equal  parts,  to  which  give  a  good  sprinkling  of 
white  sand  and  bits  of  charcoal,  or  broken  pot ;  sIbo  have  a  liberal 
drainage. 

After  blooming,  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
and  allow  the  soil  to  become  gradually  dry;  soon  after,  whilst  in  this 
dormant  state,  cut  back  the  branches.  When  the  buds  begin  to  push 
forth  for  new  shoots,  re-pot  the  plants,  carefully  reducing  the  ball 
of  earth,  &c.  After  potting,  place  them  in  a  plant  stove,  or  hot-bed 
frame,  where  the  roots  will  be  warm,  which  will  promote  a  vigorous 
growth  of  new  wood ;  but  if  the  plant  has  only  top  heat,  the  shoots  are 
more  weakly  in  proportion.  When  the  young  shoots  are  about  five  or 
six  inches  long,  tie  their  ends  in  a  bending  form,  in  order  to  check  the 
sap  and  to  strengthen  the  lower  part  of  each  shoot.  In  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  time,  pinch  off  the  end  of  all  such,  and  promote  the  well 
maturing  of  the  wood  left.  Do  not  stop  any  shoots  after  July,  but  all 
shoots  that  appear  before  this  time  must  be  stopped,  as  often  as  they  get 
so  long ;  but,  by  the  end  of  September,  place  the  plants  in  the  green- 
house, lessen  the  supply  of  water,  so  as  to  be  in  a  dryish  state,  and, 
early  in  November,  remove  to  the  stove,  and  a  profusion  of  bloom  will 
soon  push  forth ;  and,  by  having  a  few  plants  to  bring  in  at  following 
times,  a  succession  of  bloom  through  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer, 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  blooming  plants  we 
have.  It  requires  frequent  syringing  overhead,  an,d  particularly  at 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  to  keep  it  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  red 
spider;  and,  to  have  bicshtf  plants,  attend  to^the  bending  ai^d  9toppiiig 
of  tl^o  eljootQ, 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  OUR  NATIVE  WILD  FLOWERS. 

BT  SBNEX. 

Flowers,  of  all  the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  are  the  sweetest ; 
they  are  all  most  beantfal.  Cold  and  insensible  indeed  must  be  the 
heart  that  loves  them  not.  But  it  is  the  wild  flowers  of  the  hedge  and 
the  field  that  I  would  make  a  few  observations  on.  Those  plants  indi- 
genoas  to  Great  Britain  are  a  most  interesting  race,  a  few  species  of 
which  have  come  under  cultivation,  and  seldom  have  they  failed  to 
produce  new  beauties  for  the  admirers  of  Flora.  There  is  the  little 
Bellis  perennisy  parent  of  numerous  pretty  varieties,  and  still  capable  of 
further  improvement.  And  the  Viola  tricolor,  with  its  endless  attrac- 
tive genus ;  the  Pansy  alone  has  made  many  a  florist  rejoice  to  see  his 
little  seedling  expand  and  discover  to  him  a  variety  distinct  from  any 
others.  And  the  parents  of  these  are  not  more  elegant  than  many  other 
species — I  may  name  the  Veronica,  Campanula,  &c. ;  for  though  the 
botanist  may  have  them  recorded,  and  may  possess  specimens  of  them, 
yet  until  the  florist  renders  them  domesticated^  their  real  nature  and 
quality  are  virtually  unknown.  Search,  then,  the  forest  and  the  field, 
for  I  am  persuaded  with  the  poet,  that 

**  Many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  nnseen, 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air" — 

for  even  entirely  new  species  may  be  found ;  but  those  already  known 
would  suffice,  and  many  of  them,  under  attentive  management,  might 
bid  fair  to  rival  even  the  Pansy  in  the  floral  world :  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  congratulation  that  many  societies  are  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  discovery  of  new  species,  by  awarding  premiums  for  collections, 
single  specimens,  &c.  If  they  were  likewise  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  known  species  merely  for  the  production  of  new  varieties,  or 
with  a  view  of  getting  some  given  species  in  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection, they  would  be  serving  equally  the  purpose  for  which  such 
societies  are  established.  And  even  should  an  amateur  florist  transplant 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  indigenous  tribes  into  his  own  garden,  and 
treat  them  with  care  and  attention,  I  venture  to  predict  success  to  his 
undertaking.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  (this  spring)  devo^  a  piece 
of  ground  to  their  culture,  and  tried  the  diflerent  effects  of  various  soils 
on  each  of  them ;  and  should  the  result  be  in  any  way  serviceable, 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  it.  Are  the  race  of  wild 
flowers  to  be  cast  away,  however  beautiful,  because  they  are  natives  of 
/.  our  own  country  ?     It  seems  so ;  for  do  we  not  see  any  puny  exotic 

extolled  to  the  skies,  while  the  more  splendid  hedgeflower  is  lefl  neg- 
lected in  its  native  place  ?  Let  the  exotic  flower  in  the  artificial  climate 
of  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  and  I  admire  them ;  but  more,  much  more 
do  I  admire  those  flowers  to  which  are  linked  a  train  of  sweet  recollec- 
tions of  childhood's  days,  when  we  roved  over  the  green  fields  among 
CQ^rslips,  butter-eups,  «and  4ai ws*     Bii^t  some  will  say  this  is  prejudice ; 
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if  the  exotio  ib  to  remain  in  its  own  place  with  only  a  share  of  atten- 
tion, why  not  confine  the  wild  flower  to  its  wildnemess  ?  hut  I  would 
not  have  you  make  a  field  or  a  hedge-row  of  your  gardens ;  I  would 
only  have  experiments  tried  aiming  at  advantage  to  floriculture  and  the 
general  good. 


BBEDLINO  ORANGE  TREES. 

BT  ▲  PBVOVIAV  OAMOwaau 

The  collections  of  Orange  trees  in  this  country  of  the  large-growing 
section  is  very  far  firom^roving  as  saccesaful,  as  I  am  confident,  may  he 
realised.  I  speak  from  the  fact  of  what  I  have  often  seen  exhihited 
with  the  same  kinds  of  trees  in  their  natural  climates.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  forming  and  cultivating  a 
collection  in  Devonshire,  and  grow  them  in  a  light -house,  glazed  (now) 
with  Hartley's  rough  sheet-glass,  and  the  hest  results  have  been 
obtained.  I  observe  that  Orange  trees  in  general,  either  graflted  or 
budded,  come  sooner  to  a  bearing  state,  but  are  never  such  healthy  tereed 
as  seedlings.  I  find  I  can  bring  a  seedling  Orange  tree  into  bearing  in 
six  years.  I  have  observed  the  young  seedling  trees  to  put  out  thorns 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf ;  and  so  kmg  as  these  appear  oi!i  the  young  wood 
no  fruit  can  be  looked  for.  As  the  tree  is  in  a  luxuriant  state,  my 
method  to  stop  that  vigorous  gi*owth  is  this : — Mix  half  strong  brown 
loam,  half  peat  or  heath  earth,  mixed  well  together,  with  a  little  gravd,  t9 
keep  the  soil  from  binding  to  the  roots  ;  have  pots  proportionable  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  put  them  into  this  soil,  which  I  consider  raUier  poor, 
but  keeps  them  in  good  health,  and  in  humble  growth ;  by  this  manage-. 
ment  they  come  sooner  to  a  bearing  state.  I  keep  them  in  that  soil 
tin  I  see  blossom  appearing,  which  may  be  looked  for  when  no  thorns 
push  out  of  the  young  wood ;  after  that  I  give  them  larger  pots^  then 
take  compost  half  strong  brown  loam,  hau  vegetable  moidd,  break 
some  bones  small,  mix  som6  in  the  compost,  and  put  some  in  ^  bottom 
of  the  pots,  which  feeds  the  roots  a  great  length  of  time,  and  drains 
off  superabundant  water.  After  the  fruit  is  set,  I  have  observed  tfao 
decaying  flowers  to  be  in  a  oorrupt  state  at  the  base  of  the  fnut^  and 
cause  it  to  drop  off;  when  the  fruit  is  set,  I  take  aU  the-deeayin|^ 
flowers  carefully  off.  In  pruning  Orange  trees,  great  care  muai  be  taken 
not  to  shorten  any  young  wood,  as  the  flower  generally  appears  at  ihe 
extremity,  only  cutting  out  any  cross  useless  wood.  I  have  known 
some  hew  down  their  Orange  trees  every  year.  By  this  tre^Jk^MA  it 
is  impossible  for  their  trees  to  bear  fruit,  for  in  spring -they  brii^  fortb 
strong  thorny  wood,  and  are  no  nearer  bearing  than  when  one  year  old. 
The  brown  scale  is  very  troublesome  to  Orange  trees  and  retania  their 
growth,  and  makes  them  have  a  sickly  unhealthy  look  ;  if  the 


are  not  kept  clean  of  that  insect,  little  food  can  be  expected  where  ikej 
are.     I  keep  my  trees  perfectly  clear  of  that  insect  with  three  dressings 
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in  one  year,  by  taking  00ft  soap  Balf  a  ponnd,  flour  of  sulphur  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  nux  yomica  half  an  ounce,  add  to  these  six  quarts  of  hot 
water,  keep  stirring  till  the  soap  is  dissolved ;  when  cold,  take  a  sponge 
a&d  Wash  every  leaf  on  the  upper  and  under  sides ;  three  days  after  I 
find  the  insects  all  dead.  I  take  the  engine  and  throw  pure  water  alt 
over  thenii  which  washes  all  clean  off ;  the  trees  look  healthy  ^nd 
keep  dean  for  about  three  months.  The  temperature  of  an  Orange-house 
should  not  exceed  fifty  or  .fifty-five  degrees  in  winter.  In  summer  I 
give  the  trees  firequent  artificial  dews,  by  throwing  water  over  them  with 
tbe  engine,  which,  I  thLik,  canseB  the  fruit  to  be  thinner  in  the  akin 
than  it  would  be  in  a  dry  heat ;  the  watering  greatly  adds  also  to  the 
health  and  beauty  of  the  trees. 


TO  BLOOM  THE  ERYTHRINA  CRISTA  GALLI  THREE 

TIMES  IN  ONE  SEASON. 

BY  MS.  WILUAJI  LEAOH)  BBAMPTOK  HALL,  LABOASHIBB. 

Ik  my  routine  of  visiting  gardens  I  have  often  seen  large  plants  of  this 
beautiful  exotic  with  but  afewJUmers;  and  as  by  proper  management  it 
ia  capable  of  bearing  a  profusion,  and  that  more  than  once  in  a  season, 
I  send  you  a  few  practical  hints  on  a  mode  of  treatment  which,  if  pur- 
sued, will  realise  tiiat  object. 

First.  In  propagating  this  plant,  take  off  young  shoots  from  the 
mother  plant  when  they  are  about  four  inches  lon^.  ^  I  cut  them  oH 
with  a  little  of  the  old  bark  attached  to  each ;  this  is  done  any  time 
fr^XBL  January  until  May.  I  plant  the  young  shoots  each  one  in  a  small 
pot,  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  and  afterwards  plunge  them  Into 
a  good  brisk  heat.  Shading  and  watering  is  particularly  attended  to. 
In  three  or  four  weeks  the  plants  will  have  fiUed  the  small  pots  with 
tootsy  when  they  are  shifted  into  32-si2ed  pots  with  their  bafls  entire, 
using  rich  atwrng  loam.  A  good  heat,  plenty  of  air  and  manure- 
water  is  neceasary  until  the  beginning  of  October,  when  I  find  a  lesser 
qtiaBtiiy  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  has  decayed,  I  cut  the  plants 
down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  roots,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  clean 
the  roota,  and  preserve  them  in  sand  kept  in  boxes.  Early  in  January 
I  pot  the  roote  into  a2-8iaed  pots,  with  the  compost  as  named  before, 
and  then  plunge  thwn  into  a  hot  bed  firame  or  piue  pit  The  roots  soon 
ttoflh  out  a  quantity  of  shoots,  when  I  allow  only  four  to  remain  on  for 
flowering  (the  others  may  be  put  into  poU  as  before  stated)  j  about  the 
middle  of  March  the  plants  require  re-potting  into  24-sized  poto,  wid 
kept  in  a  good  bottom  and  top  heat.  These  plants  will  flower  very  fine 
in  Aprilt  Early  in  January,  1862, 1  potted  a  two-year  old  cuttmg;  m 
April  it  was  six  feet  high,  and  profosely  covered  with  blossoms.  In 
Wiy  laat  I  cat  it  down  close  to  the  original  stem,  and  m  July  it  Vpas. 
equally  as  splendid  as  it  was  in  ApriL  In  August  I  cut  it  down  ^;ain,. 
imd  flowered  it  for  the  third  time  in  October ;  the  plant  each  time  watf 
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six  feet  high,  and  was  exhibited  three  times  at  the  Horticultural  Show, 
in  the  same  pot  in  which  it  flowered  in  April.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  raise  young  plants  from  cuttings  taken  from  the  strong 
shoots  when  the  wood  is  quite  hard,  and  not  from  young  shoots.  I 
have  tried  both  methods  repeatedly,  and  I  can  obtain  much  finer  plants 
in  one  year  from  the  young  shoots,  than  from  the  hard  wooded  cuttings 
at  two  years  old. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON   RHODODENDRONS    AND    OTHER 

AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

BT  MBSSat.  WATBESa,   OF   BA08H0T,   NUB8BBT,   8UBEBT. 

American  Plants  are  every  year  becoming  more  popular  among  all 
classes,  from  the  humble  cottager  to  the  affluent  peer.  They  are  gene- 
rally quite  hardy,  and  suffer  no  injury  from  oiur  ordinary  winters. 
They  bloom  in  great  profusion  during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and 
they  are  withal  very  easily  cultivated ;  and  therefore  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  every  garden,  no  matter  what  its  extent  may  be,  whether  a 
small  plot  in  front  of  the  parlour  window  of  the  modest  villa,  or  the  ex- 
tensive lawn  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  wealthy  manor. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  they  have  received  that 
amount  of  attention  which  their  great  merit,  as  objects  of  garden  deco- 
ration, so  justly  entitles  them  to.  Their  present  popularity,  however, 
is  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  that  they  are  at  length  about  to  assert 
their  claims  to  the  fullest  consideration ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that, 
bv  the  extensive  planting  of  Rhododendrons,  and  the  other  magnificent 
kinds,  the  gardens  of  England  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  present  a  gor- 
geousness  and  beauty  of  which  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  form  the 
most  remote  idea  from  anything  that  has  yet  been  achieved  in  the 
triumph  of  modem  horticulture. 

Though  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  class  of  ornamental  plants 
requires  so  little  attention  or  skilful  management  as  American  Plants, 
we  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  offer  a  few  practical  observations  for  the 
guidance  of  amateurs  and  others,  to  whom  the  treatment  of  this  beanti- 
ftil  tribe  may  be  new,  or  but  little  understood. 

In  thus  offering  the  benefit  of  our  experience,  which  embraces  a 
period  little  short  of  fifty  years,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend 
our  remarks  so  far  as  to  form  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject ;  at  the 
same  time  we  believe  that  no  essential  or  important  point  will  be  found 
to  be  overlooked  or  lightly  valued. 

"American  Plants,"  then,  as  may  be  premised,  include  certain 
genera,  all  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ericacess ;  the  principal, 
species,  from  which  the  best  varieties  have  more  recently  been  raised, 
having  been  originally  introduced  firom  the  American  continent.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  beautiful ;  but  the  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are 
^specially  remarki^ble  for  their  d^zUn^  colours  and  the  profbaion  pf 
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their  flowers,  wbicb,  when  displayed  on  a  grand  scale,  as  in  onr  London 
exhibition  or  in  our  nursery,  present  a  scene  which  admits  of  no  parallel* 
They  are  all  connected  by  certain  and  easily  recognisable  affinities ; 
and  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  soil  and  general  culture,  we  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  our  directions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  whole 
tribe. 

There  can  be  ne  doubt  that,  compared  with  other  hardy  evergreen 
flowering  shrubs,  they  present  one  or  two  features  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.; yet  long  experience  has  given  us  the  fullest  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  point,  and  we  venture  to  presume  that  we 
have  some  claim  to  be  heard.  Let  none  be  discouraged,  then,  in  their 
first  efforts  to  grow  these  beautiful  plants ;  for  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  they  may  be  successfully  managed  with  only  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  intelligence,  without  which  the  most  ela« 
borate  dissertation,  or  even  specific  directions,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
avail. 

-  The  plants  of  which  a  tribe  or  order  is  composed  are  characterised 
by  a  particular  constitution.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to 
those  now  under  consideration*  It  has  long  been  known  that  Cape 
Heaths — ^forming  the  type  of  the  order  to  which  .American  Plants 
belong — ^have  never  been  grown  in  France,  Belgium,  and  many  parts  of 
Germany,  to  the  same  perfection  as  in  England ;  and  the  cause  assigned 
has  been  chiefly  the  want  of  proper  peaty  soil,  without  which  these 
beautiful  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants  will  not  thrive,  however  favour- 
able other  circTunstances  may  be. 

This  fact^  however,  has  been  frequently  urged  as  an  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  growing  Rhododendrons,  and  other  genera  biown 
as  American  Plants,  except  in  a  certain  kind  of  peaty  soil ;  <md  it  is 
unfortunate  for  the  tenability  of  an  opposite  position,  that  the  objection 
has  derived  apparent  weight  by  being  associated  with  isolated  cases  of 
failure.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition  that 
there  is  any  difliculty  in  supplying  them,  in  almost  every  locality,  with 
soil  sufficiently  fertile  for  all  practical  purposes. 

That  some  districts  are  more  favoured  than  others,  as  respeets  the 
composition  of  soil,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  a  rich,  well-pulverized  peaty  soil  is  the  most  preferable  for 
these  plants ;  but  we  have  only  to  visit  such  places  as  Sion,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  Kenwood,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mans^eld; 
and  other  famed  gardens  round  London,  to  perceive  that  Rhododendrons 
will  grow  in  any  kind  of  good  and  fertile  soil  to  great  perfection,  and 
that  they  will  even  propagate  themselves  to  a  wonderful  extent,  covering 
large  plots  of  ground  in  wild  luxuriance  and  beauty,  as  freely  as  if 
growing  on  the  borders  of  an  American  forest. 

Indeed,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  their  thriving  well  in  what  is 
called  a  light,  friable,  fertile  loom,  of  which  the  much-prized  peats  forms 
but  a  very  insignificant  part ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  there  is  no 
soil  in  which  plants  can  be.  grown  at  all  that  is  not  equally  suitable  for' 
growing  Rhododendrons :  and  no  tribe  of  plantis  admits  so  readily  of 
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being  mnoved  itt  ahnost  any  seaioii*  They  eea  be  eiurilj  i«kea  out  of 
tbe  groundf  even  when  neiurlj  in  flower,  and  oonveyed  to  any  part  of  the 
eountryi  without  sufifering  the  least  injury  ;  go  that  a  whole  garden  may 
be  Auniflhed  with  a  mass  of  bloom  with  litUe  more  than  a  week's  notieoi 
or  plants  already  eetabliBhed  may  be  removed  on  any  emeigenoy,  about 
their  flowering  time,  to  poditions  where  they  may  be  required  to  increase 
the  effeot  or  add  to  the  display,  either  into  large  pots  near  the  house  or 
planted  out. 

'    In  oonfirmation  of  this  statement,  it  may  be  suffioient  to  remark  that 
the  plants  which  compose  our  London  exhibition  are  every  year  re* 
moved  from  omr  nursery  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  carried  to  the 
Regent's  Park,  a  distanoe  of  thirty  miles.    Those  facts,  we  think,  speak 
for  themselves,  and  dearly  prove  that  of  all  ornamental  flowering  plants 
none  are  so  easily  grown  as  the  subjects  of  our  present  notice* 
.   But,  though  American  Plants  are  not  so  "strictly  exclusive  in  their 
predelictions  as  may  have  been  supposed,  it  shoi^d  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  rich  peaty  soil  is  that  which  most  accords  with  their  nataral  oon- 
stitution,     Yet  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  this  soil  may  be 
found  more  or  less  plentiful  in  every  county  in  England.    Peat,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  composed  of  certain  vegetable  substances  which  have 
undergone  a  long  and  slow  process  of  decay.     These  substances  are 
chiefly  the  softer  portions  of  trees,  or  leaves,  nuts,  tender  twigs  or  bran* 
ehes,  and  other  debris  generally  abounding  the  forests.     When  it  is 
desired,  therefore,  to  provide  a  good  substitute  for  peat,  nothing  wiU  be 
found  more  suitable  than  '^  leaf  mould,  "  or  rotten  leaves  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  light  sandy  soil.     Another  mode  of  meeting  the  want  of  good 
bog  is  to  prepare  a  compost  in  the  following  manner : — Collect  several 
loads  of  what  is  called  the  top  or  surfiioe  spit  of  any  plantation,  wood, 
or  even  grass  field  i  and  the  more  this  surface  is  impregnated  with  de- 
cayed vegetable  particles  the  better.     The  thickness  of  the  spit  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  circumstances,  being  more'  or  less  according  to  its 
Qomposition*     When  a  supply  has  been  obtained,  it  should  be  thrown 
together ;  then  carefully  and  freely  mixed  with  leaf-mould,  or  old  and 
well-rotted  dung  from  a  melon  frame.    In  this  operation  the  turfy  parts 
should  not  be  chopped  fine,  but  preserved  as  rough  and  large  as  Is  oom- 
patible  with  the  mixture  of  the  whole  mass.    When  the  plants  are  to  be 
planted  in  beds,  or  compartments  of  more  irregular  outline,  the  average 
depth  may  be  stated  at  about  twenty  inches.    To  this  depth  the  soil 
should  be  taken  out,  and  an  equivalent  porti<m  of  the  compost  already 
described  placed  in  its  stead.     At  the  time  of  planting,  should  the 
weather  be  very  dry,  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  a  copious 
ilupply  of  water.    This  injunction  is  the  most  urgent  during  the  first 
season ;  for  after  they  are  fairly  established  there  is,  oomparatlyely 
ai^eakiogv  but  little  to  be  apprehended.     In  very  dry  seasons,  however, 
every  pMeaution  should  be  observed  to  prevent  the  baUs  of  earth  rovod 
the  roots  from  becoming  too  dry — an  evil  to  which  thcgr  are  Uable  in 
elevated  poeiiiiMis. 
'.  We  may  just  state,  in  conclusion,  that  we  merely  ofiertheflediieetiofia 


respecting  soil  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  ready  acoesss  to  a 
plentiful  siq)ply  of  leaf-mould  and  the  other  ingredients  of  a  rich 
compost ;  hut  we  beg  to  repeat  that  American  Plants  will  grow  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  therefore  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  a 
display  of  their  beautiful  flowers  need  never  be  deterred  from  attempting 
to  grow  them  from  a  fear  of  failure  and  disappointment. 

There  is  only  one  point  which  we  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  here — 
that  is,  the  importance  of  plucking  off  the  decayed  blooma  after  .the 
plants  have  done  flowering,  as  this  operation  is  beneficial  to  their 
growth,  and  induces  a  greater  abuQdauce  of  flower-buds  for  the  following 
season. 

The  following  are  a  selection  of  the  newest  and  best  hi^rdy  Rbchdo- 
dendrons,  which  begin  to  bbom  generally  about  the  Jfr«<  week  in  Jme^ 
and  are,  therefore,  secure  from  injury  by  frost. 

Atrosanguineimi,  dark  crimson,  a  very  fine  variety. 

Attraction,  fine  rosy  crimson,  excellent  habit. 

Peauty  of  Bury  Hill,  bright  crimson,  fin^  large  trttsu  of  flowara. 

Blandyanum,  rosy  crimson  with  black  spots,  very  large  tmas,  and 
robust  plant. 

Blatteum,  purple  tinged  with  crimson,  immense  truss. 

Cooetneum  mirabile,  intense  glowing  crimson,  very  fine. 

DeHcatissimum,  light  pink,  bright  carmine  spots. 

Standard  de  Flaudre,  purple  and  black  spots. 

Floribundum  oocoineumt  a  very  bright  orimson,  intensely  spotted* 

John  Watener,  an  intense  glowing  carmine,  flowers  very  large  and 
magnificent ;  it  does  not  bloom  till  about  the  18th  of  Jime. 

Lady  Eleanor  Catbeart,  transparent  vermilion  rose,  with  dark  orim-« 
son  spots,  very  fixiid, 

Leopardii  rosy  purple ;  the  entire  blossoms  are  eovered  with  erimson 
spots,  and  truss  very  large ;  superb. 
.  Maculatum  nigrum,  dark  purple,  intensely  spotted. 

Mortoniatmm,  rosy  crimaoii,  white  throat,  and  blaek  spots  |  fine. 

Mrs«  John  Waterer,  clear  bright  rosy  crimson,  immense  tmsn ; 
superb. 

Nobleanum  Ucolor,  fine  light  rose,  with  distinct  white  spot ;  fine. 
.  Rhodoleuoeps,  beautiful  rase,  with  a  distinct  white  blotch. 

Roseum  auperbum,  rosy  pink,  bright  carmine  spota ;  one  of  the  best. 

The  Plack  Prince,  nearly  black,  d^tinot,  and  very  fine. 

Towardiauum,  rosy  lilac,  immense  truss ;  fine  fbrm. 
'    Unicum,  bright  roise,  with  fine  crimson  marking. 

Yandyeke,  lai^  and  rich  crimson  flowers  of  first-t«te  exeellenoe. 

Lady  Wenloek,  bright  erimson  nicely  spotted,  and  the  tmas  is  cone- 
akaptdi  fine. 

C^l^ak,  rosy  crimson,  strongly  marked  with  hlack  ffpots. 

The  following  sorts,  which  are  seedlings  raised  from  the  noble  mpedea 
R.  catawbiense,  are  recommended  fi>r  general  purposes,  near  walks  iu 
woods,  or  aiming  ahniba  of  larger  growth,  on  ^sloping  banks  pear 
oarriaifi  drivts,  «e« 
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Catawbiense  bioolor,  rose  inth  white  tbroat. 
Album  elegans,  yery  fine  pure  white,  large  bloasoms  and  triuis, 
Delicatiflsimum,  white  beautifnlly  tinged  with  pink ;  first  rate. 
Everestianum,  lilac  and  rose  spotted  with  brown,  immense  truss,  and 
abundant  bloomer. 

Maculosmn,  pearly  white,  with  orange  centre. 
Hyacinthiflorum,  rosy  purple,  very  double. 
Nivaticum,  clear  white,  and  distinct  yellow  eye. 
Pictum,  white,  with  a  shining  orange  blotch/ 
Melanthamnum,  very  dark  purple  tinged  with  red. 
Lindsayanum,  fine  rosy  crimson  with  black  spots. 
Fastuosum  pleno,  semi-double  rich  purple. 
Enchantress,  fine  white  with  y>ellow  eyes. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  GLOXINIAS,  IN  ORDER  TO  GROW 
AND  BLOOM  THEM  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  A  GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

BT  TUB  FOSBMAK  IN  A'nOBLEXAM's  OABDEK  ESTABUSHXBNT,  VSAR  WOBUaK* 

IN  BEDFORDSHIBB. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine,  I  observed  a  correspondent 
sdlicited  information  on  this  subject,  I  therefore  forward  particulars  of 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have  pursued,  and  realised  all  I  desired. 
To  cultivate  these  charming  ornaments  successfully  in  a  greenhouse, 
pursue  the  following  simple  method  of  management : — 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  they  beffin  to  push  out  shoots  from  the 
bulbs,  shake  them  gently  out  of  the  soil,  and  put  them  in  a  rich  light 
compost,  well  drained  with  small  broken  pots — the  size  of  the  pots  not 
to  exceed  one  inch  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  bulb.  Give  a  gentle 
watering,  and  place  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  gnenhouse.  Be 
careful  not  to  ov^er-water,  until  the  plants  are  of  a  considerable  sae ; 
they  may  then  be  more  finely  watered,  and  will  require  larger  pots.  I 
generally  flower  them  in  pots  six  inches  wide  at  top,  and  eight  deep. 

When  the  greenhouse  plants  are  removed  into  the  open  air,  the  in- 
ternal heat  may  be  increased ;  the  Gloxinias  will  then  grew  rapidly, 
and  will  require  a  proportionate  increase  of  water.  Occasionally  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  give  them  manure  in  a  state  of  solution. '  Every 
day  sprinkle  them  gently  on  the  whole  herb,  as  well  as  the  finderside  of 
the  leaves,  with  clear  soft  water,  fixrni  a  syringe,  or  the  fine  rose  of  a 
watering  pan.  This  not  only  tends  to  keep  off  insects^  the  red  spider 
being  fond  of  Gloxinias— but  it  greatly  contributes  to  promote  their 
vigorous  growth.  When,  on  account  of  firost  at  the  end  of  summer,  it 
IS  needful  to  bring  in  the  greenhouse  plants,  the  sprinkling  must  be 
omitted,  and  the  quantity  of  water  given  every  tune  reduced,  until 
they  are  almost  dry.  Pkce  them  on  a  dry,  airy  shelf.  Clip  (not  pull) 
off  all  decayed  leaves  as  they  occur ;  «  but  never  suffer  the  soil  to  become 
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DUST  DUYj'*  as,  if  that  be  the  oase^  the  bulb  will  become  farinaeeoafli 
and,  when  watered  in  the  spring,  will  rot. 

Oloscinia  maculata  cannot  be  grown  snccessfnlly  in  a  greenhouse  so 
as  to  flower ;  it  is  decidedly  a  stove  plants  and  requires  great  heat  and 
moisture  to  bloom  it  in  perfection ;  but  any  of  the  others,  belonging  to 
the  general  section  of  Gloxinias^  may  be  grown,  and  will  flower  pro- 
perly by  the  above  treatment. 


THE  USE  OF  TURF  ASHES  IN  THE  COMPOST  FOR 
PICOTEES  AND  CARNATIONS. 

BT  A  NORTHAMFTOKSHIRB  FLOBI8T. 

Being  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  following  method,  I  offer  it  to 
your  notice  for  the  use  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  disposed  to 
try  it.  The  chief  thing  in  which  I  differ  from  most  others  whose 
methods  of  preparing  compost  I  have  seen,  is  the  substituting  turf 
ashes  for  sand.  This  I  find  to  be  much  preferable ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  found  the  same  by  all  those  who,  like  me,  are  obliged 
to  use  cow-dung  as  the  principal  article  in  their  compost:  by  cow- 
dung,  I  mean  the  manure  formed  by  the  dung  and  litter  thrown  from 
the  cow-house,  which  should  be  at  least  one  year  old  before  it  is  used. 
The  cold,  heavy  natiure  of  this  manure  is  corrected  by  the  contrary 
properties  of  the  ashes.  My  method  is  as  follows : — "  In  March  or 
April  I  take  some  turf  from  the  best  ground  I  can,  considering  that 
the  fatter  the  soil  the  better  will  be  the  ashes.  I  do.  not  take  it  more 
than  four  inches  deep ;  and  as  soon  as  the  turfs  are  in  order,  I  bum 
them.  When  I  consider  that  I  have  a  sufEcient  quantity  of  ashes,  I 
mix  them  as  hot  as  possible  with  my  cow-dung  and  loam.  As  to  the 
precise  quantity,  I  am  not  very  particular ;  much  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  loam,  and  a  trial  or  two  will  easily  determine  the  propor- 
tion. Of  our  red  earth,  I  allow  about  one  part  to  one  part  of  ashes, 
and  two  parts  of  dung.  This  compost  should  be  turned  and  mixed  at 
least  once  a  fortnight  in  summer,  and  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month 
in  winter ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  winter 
preparation  of  soil,  I  believe  one  summer  to  be  worth  two  winters  for 
the  purpose.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  quick  lime  in  this  com- 
post, though,  when  I  used  sand,  I  thought  lime  indispensable.  The 
wire- worm  I  have  not  seen  in  the  compost,  as  I  now  use  it ;  yet  I  am 
by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  that  formidable  enemy  of  the  florist 
will  not  attack  plants  growing  in  it.  After  twelve  months'  prepara- 
tion, it  will  be  fit  for  use.  '  Turf-ashes  are  used  by  other  florists,  and 
all  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  subject  highly  approve  of  it. 


ON  RAISING  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY   A  FRACTITIOIBB. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  noticed  in  this  magazine  the  conductor 
thereof  encouraging  the  hybridising  of  various  classes  of  plants,  and 
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Tvhich  indaced  ip^  two  years  ago.  to  tarn  my  attention  to  tbo  piim«9 
with  the  Amaryllis,  Acbim^nes,  Verbena,  FuBchia,  Phlox,  Pejaigo- 
nium,  Calceolarias,  and  others.  Some  of  the  seeds  I  obtained  early  last 
summer  I  sowed  immediately,  and  the  others  early  this  spring,  and 
and  now  I  have,  as  the  result  (from  the  first  sown),  a  very  nnmeroiw 
and  almost  endless  variety  of  beautifully  distinct  flowers  of  the  above^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Amaryllis.  The  prpoess  is  easy,  applying 
the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another.  The  flower  to  wnich 
the  pollen  is  about  to  be  applied  must  have  its  own  anthers  (containing 
the  pollen)  cut  away  before  they  burst,  after  which  the  pollen  from  the 
difl:<erent  plant  may  be  applied  to  the  stigma.  If  the  pollen  of  the 
plant  to  be  operated  upon  is  not  cut  away,  the  stigma  is  likely  to  be 
operated  upon  by  the  pollen  of  the  same  flower,  ^nd  thp  resjilt  be 
natural  seedlings.  The  stigma,  when  in  a  proper  state  tp  have  the 
pollen  (powder-like)  applied,  is  glutinous  outside,  and  the  pgwder 
adheres  to  iU  I  have  noticed  that  no  certain  criterion  can  be  relied 
on  as  to  the  form  the  new  plant  will  take  ;  sometimes  I  find  that  the 
male  (pollen)  plant  is  assumed,  and  in  others  the  contrary,  I 
Viuiformly  found  that  the  more  perfect  in  form  both  parents  were, 
so  was  the  production,  as  it  respects  the  colours.  I  have  not  had 
two  alike  from  the  same  plant ;  when  all  tlie  flowers  on  a  plant  have 
l)een  operated  upon  by  pollen  from  one  plant,  the  most  decided,  strong 
and  clear  colours  give  the  more  distinct  in  the  progeny,  (t  is  only  by 
observation,  in  the  progress  of  the  operation  and  blooming,  that  the 
best  results  can  be  safely  expected  in  future  attempts  as  to  colours ;  but 
in  form,  where  the  flowers  of  both  are  of  fine  £bnn,  those  raised  there- 
from  will  certainly  be  good.  As  far  as  the  majority  of  my  one  year's 
experiments  go,  I  find  in  colour  the  seedlings  partake  more  of  the 
mothei:  plant,  and  in  form  that  of  the  plant  from  which  the  pollen  was 
brought. 

The  entire  process,  from  first  to  last,  has  afforded  me  much  gratifi- 
cation, and  those  persons  fond  of  flowers  will  derive  pleasure  in  its 
pursuit,  and  the  present  time  is  the  best  for  experimenting.  The  result 
of  but  a  few  years'  application  to  the  system  of  hybridising  has  already 
added  immense  charms  to  the  beauties  of  the  stove  greenhouse  and 
flower  garden,  as  well  as  to  fruits ;  and  the  process  being  now  carried 
on  in  a  far  more  extensive  scale,  in  a  few  years  we  shall,  no  doubt, 
have  quite  astonishing  results  to  grace  our  floral  exhibitions,  as  well  as 
domestic  oompartments. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CAMELLIA. 

BT'  ^  AMATKUa  rLANT  CULTIVATOR  IN   if IDDLVSKX. 

The  Camellia  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  actually  the 
finest,  of  our  exotics ;  and  indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  beauteous  dcaii- 
zens  of  the  greenhouse  and  eonservatory  that  can  lay  equal  claim  iQ 
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Wf  lUteation,  Unlike  moat  of  ita  oompeere,  this  lovely  genua,  at  all 
senfions,  whether  it  be  in  blossom  or  not^  eitcites  our  admiration. 
During  the  summer  and  early  winter  months,  we  are  pleased  with  its 
bold  and  elegant  form,  and  with  the  deep  glossy  hue  of  its  beauttful 
foliage }  whilst  &om  Christmas  to  Hay,  the  various  varieties  delight 
and  charm  by  their  beautiful  and  showy  flowers,  of  white,  buff,  strij^d, 
lind  red,  of  every  shade,  from  the  deep  crimson  to  the  soft  tint  of  the 
maiden's  blush.  The  Camellia  may  in  trutiii  be  called,  <Uhe  most 
beautiful  of  the  beautiful ;"  fi>r  what,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  ezotie 
flora,  is  more  beautiful  than  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Old  Double  White, 
having,  perhaps,  one  or  twd  dozens  of  splendid  blossoms,  fiilly  ex* 
panded  ?  The  Old  Single  Red,  C,  jap6nica,  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England,  in  the  vear  1739 ;  the  Old  Double  White,  in 
1792,  by  Sir  John  Slater,  of  the  East  India  House ;  and  the  Old 
Double  Red,  imported  in  1794,  by  Sir  Robert  IVeaton,  of  Vallyfield ; 
and  sinee  that  time  many  fine  varieties  have  been  imported  from  China, 
and  hundreds  of  seedlings  have  also  been  raised  in  this  ooontry  and  on 
the  Continent  within  theladt  few  years.  After  all,  I  scarcely  know  one 
that  exceeds  in  beauty  the  one  called  The  Old  Double  Variegaied  Bed^ 
beautified  as  it  is  with  irregular  blotohes  of  white.  In  conversation  lat^y 
with  a  very  celebrated  Camellia  cultivator,  I  observed  to  him  that  my 

!)lant  of  the  Old  Double  Red  had  not  so  many  blotched  flowers  the  last 
ew  years  as  previously ;  he  then  gave  me  the  following  particular  mode 
of  treatment,  in  order  to  promote  Uie  production  of  variegated  blossoms. 
To  blotch  Camellias  plentifully  with  white,  they  should  be  foifced 
pretty  freely  the  preceding  spring  (after  they  have  done  flowering), 
kept  a  very  little  dryer  than  usual,  nsudi.  freely  exposed  to  the  iun  q^r 
Ike  yawng  wood  has  ripened;  indeed,  if  Camellias  be  peifeetly  healthy 
and  sound  at  the  root,  and  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  they  will 
require  no  shade  at  all ;  it  is  only  when  they  have  been  much  exposed 
to  the  action  of  frost  in  the  winter  that  it  is  required,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  shaded  from  the  hot  May  sun  till  the  young  shoots  are 
pretty  well  ripened.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule^  that  if  the 
frost  in  the  winter  produces  a  transparency  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lea^  the  rays  of  the  spring  sun,  if  suffered  to  bear  upon  it,  will  gene^ 
rally  turn  the  parts  brown  that  have  been  so  affected,  and  the  leaf  will 
drop.  Plants,  however,  that  are  not  in  a  free  state  of  growth  will 
sel^m  suffer  in  this  way ;  four  or  five  years  is  the  average  longevity 
of  the  Camellia  leaf,  and  with  good  management  it  may  be  kept  green 
and  healthy  a  year  or  two  longer,  though  we  often  see  the  plants,  when 
they  have  not  had  due  attention,  carry  but  one  or  two  years'  foliage ; 
these,  except  when  in  bloom,  have  an  unsightly  appearance.  Ue  added 
further,  '^ll&e  soil  I  have  found  most  proper  for  Camellias  depends  m  a 
great  measure  on  their  age :  £>r  seedlings  or  young  cuttings  intended 
for  stocks  or  otherwise,  when  first  potted  off,  I  use  good  fiit  bog  mould, 
fresh  dug,  broken  rough  with  the  turf  and  film  adhering,  mixed  with  a 
little  wlute  sand,  taking  care  to  have  a  good  drainage  by  filling  the  pot 
alx>ut  one-fourth  with  well-shaken  turf.    I  never  edlow  but  one  piece 
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of  broken  pot  laid  hollow  over  each  hole  in  the  pot  ;  for,  unlike  the 
Erica  or  Epaoris,  whioh  delight  in  shallow  soil  with  a  loose  bottom^  the 
natural  abode  of  the  Camellia  is  in  a  deep  rich  soil;  couBeqnentlj,  I  ha^e 
always  found  the  roots  perish  as  soon  as  they  get  into  a  handful  of 
small  potsherds,  which  some  cultivators  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
At  the  next  shifting  I  mix  a  little  light  turfy  loam  with  the  peat,  and 
at  each  successive  shift  increase  the  proportion  of  loam ;  and  for  old 
plants,  I  use  about  an  equal  quantity  of  loam  and  bog  mould.  And  a 
collection  of  Camellias  may  have  some  in  bloom  from  September  till 
the  succeeding  May  by  the  following  treatment : — Pick  out  those  yon 
wish  to  blow  late  of  the  backwardest  plants  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  before  the  wood  buds  have  started,  and  set  them 
out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  there  let  them  stand  throughout 
the  summer.  If  not  too  forward  when  put  out,  they  will  not  (Commence 
growing  until  late  in  the  season,  and  the  flower  buds  will  not  be  formed 
before  autumn ;  these,  for  the  most  part,  if  kept  in  a  cool  house  through 
the  winter,  will  not  bloom  before  the  following  April  or  May.  Those 
required  to  bloom  early  in  autumn  should  be  placed  in  March,  or  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  in  a  forcing  house,  and  kept  in  a 
good  heat,  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  both  at  the  root  and  over 
the  foliage,  by  syringing,  increasing  both  heat  and  light  as  the  young 
wood  ripens ;  after  which  they  should  be  removed  back  to  the  conserva- 
tory or  greenhouse,  where  they  may  remain  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
The  intermediate  succession  to  flower  through  the  winter  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  the  conservatory,  where  they  should  be  f^requently 
syringed,  and  every  means  used  to  promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Those  chosen  immediately 
to  succeed  these  may  be  selected  from  the  intermediate  succession,  and 
turned  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  young  wood  is  well  ripened,  which  is 
usually  in  July  ;.  they  may  stand  out  until  the  middle  of  October. 

The  Camellia  requires  a  little  extra  heat  to  cause  it  to  produce  both 
wood  and  flowers  with  any  degree  of  luxuriance,  and  it  is  in  the  appli- 
cation of  such  heat  that  the  entire  amount  of  success  or  failure  depends. 
The  growing  season  follows  closely  on  that  for  the  production  of  flowers, 
and  f /  15  then  the  plants  require  their  first  seasonal  excitement ;  this 
is  caused  first  by  repotting,  and  secondly  by  placing  the  plant  in  a  little 
higher  temperature  than  that  in  which  it  produces  its  flowers. 

The  best  season  for  repotting  is  either  immediately  after  ftowerinff, 
or  as  soon  as  the  young  wood  and  leaves  have  become  firm  enough  to 
handle  without  injury.  Now,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  in  the  production 
of  the  new  wood  that  the  first  stimulus  is  required,  so  that  if  the  plants 
are  repotted  immediately  after  flowering,  the  benefit  of  the  new  soil 
goes  at  once  towards  the  formation  of  a  new  iand  vigorous  growth  ;  one 
of  the  most  essential  things  in  the  cultivation  of  this  or  any  other  plant, 
and  on  this  account  I  greatly  prefer  the  first  of  the  times  mentioned  as 
the  season  for  repotting. 
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BT  XR.  JOHV  PULTTt  GABBSHXB,  WOOIMBJLTB  HOUSS,  KSAR  TBOBVBAIC 

I  AM  aware  that  the  Bticcessfbl  culture  of  these  charming  plants  is 
oonsidered  by  many  persons  to  be  difficult,  but  a  fiiend  of  mine  ma- 
nages them  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  by  very 
easy  and  simple  means.     He  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the 
particulars  of  his  treatment,  which,  with  much  pleasure,  I  forward  for 
insertion  in  the  ''  Floricultural  Cabinet."     He  states  as  follows : — 
"  August  is  the  most  critical  and  trying  month  for  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias ;  and  the  reason  appears  to  be,  that  being  weakened  by  the 
flowering  which  is  just  over,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  plant  stag- 
nated, in  consequence  of  there  being  no  leaves  and  branches  to  assimi- 
late food  in  proportion  to  the  previous  excitement,  the  plant  therefore 
requires  rest ;  and  as  August  is  often  a  very  hot  month,  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  undue  excitement,  which  at  this  season  is  often  fatal.     We 
therefore  select  for  them  a  cool  shady  situation,  and  lake  care  that  they 
are  not  over  watered.     After  a  little  tune  a  new  series  of  roots  are 
emitted  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  when  this  is  perceived  it  is 
proper  to  shake  them  out  of  the  pots,  prune  off  any  of  the  old  dead 
roots  (but  not  too  close),  and  re-pot  in  sizes  smaller  and  more  propor- 
tioned to  the  roots ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  well  drained  and  covered  with  fine  coal  ashes ;  each  pot  is 
placed  on  a  brick  or  an  inverted  flower-pot,  so  as  to  bring  it  near  to  the 
glass ;  they  are  kept  close  for  a  day  or  two,  and  shaded,  after  which 
abundance  of  air  should  be  g^ven,  and  in  fine  weather  the  lights  fre- 
quently taken  offi     As  soon  as  they  have  well  started  into  growth,  they 
will  require  to  be  cut  back  so  as  to  reduce  them  into  shape.     If  the 
cuttings  are  not  required,  this  cutting  back  may  be  done  at  the  time  of 
re-potting ;  but,  as  it  is  always  best  to  keep  up  a  young  stock,  I  prefer 
having  them  on  until  the  plants  have  again  started  into  action,  at  which 
time  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  leaving  the  old  specimens  better  fur- 
nished, and  the  cuttings  are  more  likely  to  succeed.     I  put  these  cut- 
tings into  small  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom 
heat ;  they  are  examined  at  intervals,  and  those  which  are  well  rooted 
are  removed  into  a  cold  pit  to  harden  previous  to  giving  them  more 
pot  room.     I  have  now  brought  both  cuttings  and  old  plants  to  what  I 
call  the  shifting  point ;  and  here  I  must  observe  that,  with  reference  to 
the  Calceolaria,  it  is  out  of  place  to  give  any  set  time  for  the  shifting 
into  larger  pots :  the  state  of  the  roots  must  be  our  guide,  and  conse-' 
quently  both  cuttings  and  old  plants  must  be  often  gone  over,  and  those 
only  shifted  whose  roots  are  in  a  fit  condition.     The^  operations  may 
be  carried  on  in  mild  weather  all  through  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
for  the  Calceolaria  is,  when  kept  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point, 
in  action  during  all  that  time ;  but  as  that  action  is  slow,  the  rooting 
process  is  necessarily  slow  also,  and  therefore  the  reason  why  the  shift- 
ings  cannot  be  generalised.    The  Calceolaria  does  not  at  any  time  re- 
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quire  agreatheat ;  in  fact^  ii  would  live  out  of  doors  if  the  tomperature 

did  not  fall  below  the  freezing  point ;  therefore  I  think  it  injudicious  to 
prefer  keeping  the  herbaceous  sorts  in  a  greenhouse,  where  fire  heat 
exists,  when  Uiey  may  be  so  mueh  better  preserved  and  grown  in  a  cold 
pit.  I  keep  them  in  such  a  structure  up  to  the  time  of  the  bloom  ex- 
panding, WHEN  THEY  ARE  REMOVED  TO  THE  GREENHOUSE ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  blossoms  a  shading  of  muslin  is  fastened  under  the  glass,  to 
screen  them  from  sun.  Whilst  in  the  cold  pits,  the  plants  will  require 
occasional  fumigations  with  tobacco,  whether  infested  or  not,  as  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure.  They  should  not  be  placed  too  near  together, 
and  the  flower  stalks  must  be  secured  as  they  are  thrown  up.  Shading 
must  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  sun  is  out  strong  ;  at  no  time  will  the 
plants  bear  intense  bright  sun ;  inattention  to  this  will  cause  many  a 
blank  in  plants,  and  many  a  crmnpled  bad  flower.  With  regard  to  the 
soil,  which  also  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  I  would  recommend  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  very  fibry  and  soft,  two  years  from  the  pasture  field  ;  if 
not  sandy  enough,  it  must  be  made  so.  This  will  suit  them  well  in  the 
early  stages  ;  when  the  roots  are  well  established  and  the  whole  system 
in  fall  action,  an  addition  of  one-third  leaf-mould  and  a  little  very  de- 
composed manure  may  be  made  to  the  loam.  At  each  shifting  the 
drainage  must  be  kept  open ;  and  water  must  be  given  as  required  ] 
when  in  full  growth  they  require  plenty. 
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BT     All    BXAXnaBB. 

Your  Floricultural  Cabinet  is  well  calculated  to  make  a  valuable  work, 
as  you  adhere  to  the  proper  principle,  which  is,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  cultivation  of  plants  deduced  from  practice.  The  object  of  every 
cultivator  is  to  produce  certain  effects ;  and  when  people  imdertake  to 
produce  any  effect,  who  do  not  know  the  cause,  they  generally  form 
some  supposition  of  what  the  cause  is.  Such  supposition  forms  theory, 
which  may  be  true  or  false  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  too  oft;en  the  case,  the 
students  of  every  art  are  apt  to  treat  theory  with  contempt,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  to  be  required  by  imitating  a  practitioner. 
But  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  fi^m  mere  practice,  however  suc- 
cessful, is  little  to  be  relied  upon ;  for,  although  the  cause  of  success 
may  assist,  the  practitioner  may  be  ignorant  of  it;  and,  therefore, 
although  the  same  practice  may  be  followed  in  another  situation,  it 
may  fail  altogether,  because  the  cause  is  not  there  established.  If  it 
be  an  axiom,  that  every  production  of  nature  and  of  art  is  the  effect  of 
Qome  cause,  it  must  follow,  that  before  any  effect  can  be  produced,  the 
cause  must  be  established ;  and  before  any  effect  can  be  effectually 
prevented,  the  cause  must  be  removed  ;  and,  consequently,  before  any 
person  can  establish  or  remove  a  cause,  they  must  first  know  what  it  is. 
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Then,  bow  is  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  effects  to  be  obtained? 
Certainly  by  no  otter  means  than  by  first  forming  a  theory,  and  then 
putting  it  to  the  test  of  praetieal  demonstration,  to  ascertain  its  truth  or 
falsehood.  If  a  theory  be  thus  proved  to  be  true,  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  science.  I  consider  the  causes  of  all  effects  to  be  certain  elementary 
principles  established  in  nature,  and  which  are  brought  into  action  or 
rest,  and  made  to  exist  in  a  separate  or  combined  state,  and  to  undergo 
certain  changes  in  form  and  duration  of  their  existence,  by  certain 
immutable  laws  of  nature.  My  efforts  have  long  been  directed  to  the 
ascertaining  the  true  causes  of  the  different  effects  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  by  the  cultivation  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  true  causes  of  those 
effects  it  is  desired  to  prevent ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  have  not  only 
put  my  own  theories  to  the  test  of  repeated  practical  experiment,  but 
also  most  of  the  theories  of  the  celebrated  physiologists  and  chemists, 
and  practical  professors  of  horticulture.  And,  in  this,  all  who  liave 
ckone  me  the  honour  to  visit  my  garden,  admit  that  I  have  established 
many  important  principles  of  practice.  My  practical  elucidations  are 
more  particulary  exhibited  in  the  training  and  feeding  of  fruit  trees  : 
I  sAj,  feeding^  because  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  not  only  that  plants  require 
food  to  sustain  them  as  much  as  animals  do,  but  that  their  growth  and 
productions  are  determined  by  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  food 
they  are  supplied  with.  As  to  give  such  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  different  soils,  and  of  different  manures,  or  the 
elements  of  the  food  of  plants,  would  occupy  more  of  your  pages  than 
you  can  afford,  you  will  probably  allow  me  to  refer  such  as  wish  to 
make  a  minute  inquiry  intp  those  subjects,  to  a  little  work  published, 
"On  the  Causes  of  the  Barrenness  and  f^ruitfulness  of  Plants  and 
Trees."  I  will,  however,  beg  leave  now  to  offer  the  ninth  law  of  nature  in 
f]ie  arrangement,  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  your  readers,  and 
shall  be  ready  to  give  any  further  information  in  my  power.  The  ninth 
law — "  The  leaves  form  the  excretory  organs  of  a  plant  or  tree ;  and 
whether  the  supply  of  food  be  great  or  small,  a  plant  or  tree  cannot 
attain,  nor  sustain  itself  in,  a  state  of  fructification,  until  it  is  furnished 
with  a  surface  of  leaves  duly  proportioned  to  the  sap  supplied  by  the 
roots.  To  enable  them  to  periform  their  fimctions,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  leaves  should  be  duly  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  the  air."  Now,  according  to  this  law,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  the  cutting  back  and  shortening  the  branches  and 
lessening  the  quantity  of  leaves  must  obstruct  and  retard,  rather  than 
forward  the  production  of  flowers,  seeds,  and  fruits ;  and  yet  this  is  a 
general  practice.  It  generally  happens,  that  when  a  plant  grows 
luxuriantly  to  leaves,  branches,  and  stalk,  it  is  but  little  inclined  to 
produce  blossoms.  We  may,  therefore,  j^istly  conclude,  that  in  such 
cases  there  is  a  greater  supply  of  food  than  the  leaves  are  equal  to ;  and 
that,  although  we  cannot  enlarge  their  powers,  we  can  relieve  them  in 
their  duties,  by  lessening  the  supply  of  food,  and  thus  promote 
fiructification. 
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BT    ▲   PBAOTITIOmil. 

When  a  cutting  of  any  deciduouB  tree  is  planted  in  autamn,  winter, 
or  spring,  it  contains  within  it  a  portion  of  the  true,  as  it  is  has  been 
called,  or  vital  sap  of  the  tree  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part.  This 
fluid,  relatively  to  plants,  is  very  closely  analagous  to  the  arterial 
blood  in  animals ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
watery  fluid  which  rises  abundantly  through  the  alburnum,  call  it  the 
arterial  sap  of  the  tree.  Cuttings  of  some  species  of  trees  very  freely 
emit  roots  and  leaves,  whilst  others  usually  produce  a  few  leaves  only, 
and  then  die,  and  others  scarcely  exhibit  any  signs  of  life ;  but  no 
cutting  ever  possesses  the  power  of  regenerating  and  adding  to 
itself  vitally  a  single  particle  of  matter,  till  it  has  acquired  mature 
and  efficient  foliage.  A  part  of  the  arterial  sap  previously  in  the 
cutting  assumes  an  organic  solid  form,  and  the  cutting,  in  con- 
sequence, necessarily  becomes,  to  some  extent,  exhausted. 

Summer  cuttings  possess  the  advantage  of  having  mature  and 
efficient  foliage;  but  such  foliage  is  easily  injured  or  destroyed,  and 
if  it  be  not  carefully  and  skilfully  managed,  it  dies.  These  cuttings, 
such  as  I  have  usuidly  seen  employed,  have  some  mature  and  efficient 
folic^e,  and  other  foliage  which  is  young  and  growing,  and,  conse- 
quently, two  distinct  processes  are  going  on  at  the  same  time  within 
them,  which  operate  in  opposition  to  each  other.  By  the  mature 
leaves,  carbon,  under  the  influence  of  light,  is  taken  up  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  arterial  sap  is  generated.  The  young  an^. 
immature  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  vitiate  the  air  in  which  they  grow 
by  throwing  off  carbon ;  and  they  expend,  in  adding  to  their  own 
bulk,  that  which  ought  to  be  expended  in  the  creation  of  shoots. 
This  circumstance  respecting  the  diflerent  operations  of  immature  and 
mature  leaves  upon  the  surrounding  air,  presented  itself  to  the  early 
labourers  in  pneumatic  chemistry.  Dr.  Priestley  noticed  the  discharge 
of  oxygen  gas,  or  dephlogisticated  air  (as  it  wr.s  then  called),  from 
mature  leaves.  Scheele,  making,  as  he  supposed,  a  similar  experiment 
upon  the  young  leaves  of  germinating  besns,  found  these  to  vitiate  air 
in  which  they  grew.  These  results  were  then  supposed  to  be  widely 
at  variance  with  each  other,  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved 
both  philosophers  to  have  been  equally  correct. 

I  possess  many  seedling  young  trees  of  the  Ulmus  campestris,  or 
Buberosa,  or  glabra ;  for  the  widely  varying  characters  of  my  seedling 
trees  satisfy  me,  that  these  three  supposed  species  are  varieties  only  of 
a  single  species.  One  of  these  seedling  plants  presented  a  form  of 
growth  which  induced  me  to  wish  to  propagate  from  it.  It  shows  a 
strong  disposition  to  aspire  to  a  very  great  height,  with  a  single 
straight  stem,  and  with  only  very  small  lateral  branches,  and  to  be, 
therefore,  calculated  to  afford  sound  timber  of  great  length  and  bulk, 
which  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and  difficult  to  be  obtained,  for  the  keels 
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of  large  ships;  and  the  original  tree  is  growing  with  great  rapiditj 
in  a  poor  soil  and  cold  climate. 

The  stem  of  this  tree,  near  the  ground,  presented,  in  Julj,  many 
very  slender  shoots,  about  three  inches  long.  These  were  then  pulled 
off  and  reduced  to  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  single  mature  leaf 
upon  the  upper  end  of  each,  and  the  cuttings  were  then  planted 
deeply  in  the  soil.  The  cuttings  were  then  covered  with  bell  glasses 
in  pots,  and  put  upon  the  flue  of  a  hot-house,  and  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80  degrees.  Water  was  very  abundantly  given, 
but  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  were  not  wetted.  These  were  in 
the  slightest  degree  faded,  though  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
and  roots  were  emitted  in  about  fifteen  days.  I  subjected  a  few  cut- 
tings taken  from  the  bearing  branches  of  a  mulberry  tree  to  the  same 
mode  of  management,  and  with  the  same  result ;  and  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  different  varieties  of  Camellia,  and  trees  of 
almost  every  species,  exclusive  of  the  Fir  tribe,  Inight  be  propagated 
with  perfect  success  and  facility  by  the  same  means. 

Evergreen  trees,  of  some  species,  possess  the  power  of  ripening 
their  fruit  during  winter.  The  common  Ivy  and  the  Loquat  are  well- 
known  examples  of  this  ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  many 
others,  led  me  to  infer  that  the  leaves  of  such  trees  possess  in  a  second 
year  the  same,  or  at  least,  nearly  the  same  power  as  they  possessed  in 
the  first.  I  therefore  planted  about  a  month  ago  some  cuttings  of 
the  old  dbublc-blossomed  white  and  Warrahtah  Camellia,  having  re- 
duced the  wood  to  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  cut  it 
off  obliquely,  so  as  to  present  a  long  surface  of  it ;  and  I  reduced  it 
further  by  paring  it  very  thin  and  near  to  its  lower  extremities.  The 
leaves  continue  to  look  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  buds  in  more  thnn 
one  instance  have  produced  shoots  of  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  apparently  possessing  perfect  health  and  much  vigour.  Water 
has  been  very  abundantly  given  ;  because  I  conceived  that  the  flow 
of  the  arterial  sap  from  the  leaf  would  be  so  great,  comparatively 
with  the  quantity  of  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  the  cuttings,  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  rotting  of  these. 

The  cuttings  above  described,  presented  in  the  organization  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  seedling  trees  of  different  periods  of  the 
growth  of  the  latter.  The  bud  very  closely  resembles  the  plumule, 
and  the  leaf,  the  cotyledon,  extended  into  a  seed  leaf ;  and  the  organ 
which  has  been,  and  is  called  a  radicle,  is  certainly  n  caudex,  and  not 
a  root.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  to  extend  in  some  cases,  to  more 
than  two  hundred  times  its  flrst  length,  between  two  articulations,  a 
power  which  is  not  possessed  in  any  degrees  by  the  roofs  of  trees. 
Whether  the  caudex  of  the  cuttings  of  Camellias  above  mentioned 
have  emitted,  or  will,  or  will  not,  emit  roots,  I  am  not  yet  prepared 
ta  decide,  but  I  entertain  very  confident  hopes  of  success. 
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Xhb  lecture  by  Professor  Bentley,  delivered  in  the  Musenm  of  the 
Aoyal  Botanic  Society,  on  Friday,  June  23rd,  was  "  on  miscelhineoiid 
articles  used  in  the  preparation  of  bererages  in  common  use  in  dif- 
ferent |)arts  of  the  world,*'  iticluding  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate. 
As  tea  is  the  article  most  generally  consumed  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Bentley  directed  attention  principally  to  it.  All  infusions  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  called  teas,  but  the  plant  generally  known  as  tea 
comes  principally  from  China,  though  it  is  cultivated  extensively  in 
the  East  Indies  and  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  climate  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  good  tea  being  found  within  27  and  81 
degrees  of  latitude.  The  best  kind  of  tea  imported  from  China  is 
derived  from  the  variety  "  the  viridis,"  so  called  from  the  notion  that 
it  produced  green  tea  ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  black 
and  green  tea  are  gathered  from  the  same  plant,  the  difference  in 
colour  and  quality  being  owing  to  different  means  of  preparing  and 
drying  the  leaves.  The  black  tea  when  gathered  is  thrown  into 
heaps,  where  it  lies  for  some  time  before  it  is  rolled  ;  it  is  then 
thrown  about  to  expose  it  the  air,  and  again  lies  in  heaps  till  it  is 
dried.  By  this  means  it  undergoes  a  slight  process  of  fermentation, 
and  the  leaves  turn  black,  as  all  leaves  do  when  gathered  and  allowed 
to  lie  together.  The  green  tea,  on  the  contrary,  is  rolled  pad  dried 
as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  and  thus  retains  the  natural  colour  of  the 
leaves.  The  properties  of  tea  which  render  it  valuable  as  an  article 
of  food,  are  derived  for  the  most  part  from  an  alkaloid  called  theine^ 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  the  element  whence 
flesh  and  blood  are  obtained.  The  effect  of  tea  on  the  animal  frame 
is  to  exhilarate  the  mind^  and  at  the  same  time  to  tranquiHse  the 
bodily  functions,  the  supply  of  theine  preventing  the  waste  of  the 
body,  and  in  this  manner  saving  food.  Mr.  Bentley  observed  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  properties  of  the  vegetable 
substances  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  world 
for  their  common  beverages  ;  for  the  different  kinds  of  teas,  coffees, 
and  cocoa  all  contain  an  alkaloid  resembling  theine  in  its  chemical 
properties  and  physiological  effects,  though  varying  in  the  propor- 
tionate quantities.  Tea-leaves,  from  which  the  infusion  has  been 
extracted,  are  still  valuable  for  the  nutriment  they  cbntain,  the 
amount  of  flesh  and  blood-producing  material  being  greater  in  tea 
than  in  the  cereal  grains^  and  in  some  countries  the  natives  eat  them 
as  food.  Paragua  tea,  gathered  from  a  species  of  holly,  is  more 
stimulating  than  the  tea-plant  of  China,  and  when  taken  in  excess 
produces  the  injurious  effects  of  ardent  spirits.  Coffee-teai  and  La- 
brador tea  belong  to  the  heath  tribe  of  plants,  and  contain  the  same 
principles  as  the  tea  from  China.  The  former  is  extensively  used  by 
the  people  of  Sumatra,  and  has  latterly  been  imported  into  this 
country.  As  it  can  be  sold  ft#  the  low  price  of  twopence  per  pound, 
it-might  become  on  important  article  of  food,  if  a  -relish  could  be 


ilcqaifed  fat  its  pecifliar  flayonr.  Btieli  a  resalt  iif  not  improbable,-  for 
the  prefereiHSe  now  given  to  tea  tod  coffee  is  an  acquired  taste  ;  and 
as  evidence  of  the  difference  of  taste  for  teas  between  the  English  and 
Chinese  at  present,  samples  of  Pekoe  flower  tea  Were  shown,  which  lb 
in  such  high  estimation  bj  the  Chinese  that  it  costs  two  guineas  a 
jkrand,  though  it  has  not  a  snfficientlj  strong  flavour  for  the  English 
tea-drinker.  In  treating  of  coffee,  Mr.  Bentley  pointed  out  the 
presence  in  the  coflee  berry  of  the  same  principle  that  ^ves  the 
nutritive  and  ptiinulating  qualities  to  tea  ;  and  there  is  in  coffee  also 
a  Volatile  oil,  which  is  developed  during  the  process  of  roasting,  that 
increases  its  value  as  an  article  of  food.  Haw  cofibe  is  improved  by 
age,  which  gives  increased  whiteness  to  the  berry.  The  chicory 
planty  a  species  of  the  common  endive,  which  has  been  extensively 
used  for  mixing  with  and  adulterating  coffee,  possesses  scarcely  any 
portion  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  coffee  berry ;  and  Mr. 
Bentley  strongly  discountenanced  its  use,  as  it  contains  no  nutriments, 
and  only  iveakens  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  real  beverage.  Cocoa 
dontains  more  nutriment  than  any  of  the  substances  before  noticed, 
and  combines  the  qualities  of  tea  with  those  of  milk.  When,  there- 
fore, the  fatty  property  it  possesses  does  not  disagree  with  the 
stomachy  cocoa,  especially  when  prepared  from  what  are  caUed  ^' cocoa 
nibs,"  is  eminently  nutritious,  and  an  extremely  valuable  article  of 
food.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  articles 
used  in  the  preparation  of  unfermented  beverages,  from  the 
quantities  that  are  consumed.  Thus,  in  1852,  fifty-four  tons  of 
tea  were  imported  into  this  country  from  China,  which  was  but  the 
forty-flfth  part  of  the  quantity  produced;  whilst  of  coffee  thirty-five 
millions  of  pounds  were  consumed  in  England,  and  one  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  on  the  continent.  Specimens  of  the  various  plants^ 
and  snbstancea  mentioned  were  exhibited,  and  miuch  curiosity  wasr 
manifested  to  examine  the  two-guinea  a  pound  tea,  which  is  too  re- 
fined in  flavour  for  appreciation  by  English  palates. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WELtiROTOsri^  eiGAKTEA.  Binco  this  name  has  been  given  to  the 
tree  which  Mr.  Lobb  discovered  to  be  a  new  genus,  some  of  our  Ame- 
rican brethren  have  given  publicity  to  some  unkind  remarks  upon  the 
same,  which  appeared  in  the  April  ''  Magazine  of  Horticulture  and 
Botany,"  edited  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  there  slated  that  Tong  before  Mr.  Lobb  had  seen  the  trees,  some 
ctf  the  American  Botanists,  among  which  Was  Mr.  W.  K.  Prince,  had 
seen  them,  and  in  consequence  they  had  a  prior  claim  to  give  the  plant 
a  name.  They  deprecate  the  name. which  Dr.  Lindley  had  suggested 
of  Wellimgtonu,   and  considered  it  ought  to  bear  the    name  of 
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Washingtonia  if  it  is  a  genus,  which  at  preaent  the  American  Botaniats 
dispute.  '  Subsequently  the  editor  had  written  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Prince  on 
the  subject,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  reply.  We  omit 
however  some  abusiye  expressions  which  appear  in  Mr.  Frinoe's  letter 
zelative  to  the  Hero  after  whom  it  has  been  named  in  England. 

'^  The  Giant  Taxodiuh  of  CALiPOKNiA.<^Your  note  in  relation  to 
this  tree  was  duly  received.  I  can  only  say,  that  to  talk  of  naming 
that  Taxodium  '  Wellingtonia  *  at  this  late  day^  as  if  it  was  a  new  dis- 
discovery,  is  utterly  ridiculous.  I,  with  a  party  of  twelve  others,  as- 
cended the  Stanislaus  in  June,  1849, — and  there  were,  besides  our- 
selves, some  thousands  of  Americans  who  saw  the  splendid  tree  referred 
to,  during  that  year,  and  it  is  found  growing  extensively  in  the  im- 
mense belt  of  forest  trees  as  you  ascend  to  the  great  central  ridge  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  usual  size  of  large  trees  of  this  Taxodium  was 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  but  occasionally  we  found  them 
thirty-six  feet  in  circumference ;  and  one  we  met  with,  more  especially 
large  and  grand,  we  christened  ^  The  King  of  Trees,*  This  gigantic 
species  has  been  confused  by  many  with  the  Tax5dium  pinnitum,  ao 
plenty  at  Monterey,  and  even  with  the  Tax6dium  sempervirens ;  and  I 
notice  it  has  been  called  by  some  '  Sequ5ia  gig4ntea.'  I  have  no 
time  to  go  more  into  detail  at  present,  and  I  will  now  simply  remark 
further,  that  if  this  tree  is  really  a  genus  distinct  from  Taxodium,  we 
should,  in  selecting  its  title,  adopt  the  name  of  that  man,  who  more  than 
all  others  deserves  the  homage  of  his  race,  our  beloved  Washington. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  tree  we  have  been  speaking  of  and 
the  Tax5dium  pinnktum,  so  plenty  at  Monterey  and  elsewhere,  are  not 
•ufficiently  distinct  from  established  genera,  to  authorise  the  formation 
of  a  new  one.  You  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  these  two  specie  that 
in  California  are  called  Redwood,  and  that  they  furnish  the  mass  of 
long  shingling,  so  universally  in  use  throughout  that  country.  By-the- 
by,  I  recall  to  mind  a  good  joke  that  occurred  during  our  mountain 
rambles.  A  party  of  us  stood  one  day  gazing  at  some  of  these  lofty 
trees  which  appeared  to  be  about  280  or  300  feet  in  height,  and  were 
expressing  our  astonishment,  when  a  fellow  cried  out  to  us,  ^You 
need  not  think  much  of  such  saplings  as  them,  for  if  you  go  about 
twenty  miles  further  you  will  find  plenty  that  are  so  tall  you  can't  see 
the  tops  of  them.'     W.  R.  Prince." 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Prince  and  his  companions  had  not  made  the 
discovery  which  our  respected  and  clever  countryman,  **  Mr.  Lobb  "  did, 
that  it  was  a  different  tree  to  any  previously  described  by  any  BotaniccU 
traveller^  and  he  at  once  took  measures  to  bring  this  New  Genus  into 
public  notice;  and  himself,  his  much-respected  employers,  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  or  other  person  they  might  select,  had  a  first  and  just  claim  to 
give  it  a  name  ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  individual  who  named  it 
that  he  selected  the  most  appropriate  one  he  did,  and  which  will  remain 
its  enduring  one. 


coptooi  snpplieB  oT  water.  This  thonlif  be  done  towardi  the 
eTeningofeach  daj.  because  the  plants  bRT«  then  time  to  absorb  the  irtKr  gradnal/f, 
and  appropriate  sach  portion  na  contribute!  to  their  well-being.  It  ia  ontj  In 
(Ottreme  caMS  that  water  ahould  be  fnvco  in  the  morning,  bccnaie  it  is  tlien  lo 
qnicklj  cxbaled  Trom  the  soil,  ni  well  u  the  Icnves,  that  ita  rerreshing  and  natrt- 
mental  properties  are  almost  nhollj  wasted.  Rain-water  is  best,  or  that  from  an 
espOMd  pond  or  taok.  Where  beds  of  plants  haTe  been  repeatedly  watered 
thnnigh  a  rose,  the  »arf»(x  of  the  soil  will  probably  have  become  tnattd  and  almost 
— "— jioM  to  moiitnre;  consequently  thsyooght  to  be  stirred  orer  oocaiionallywith 
11  fork.  A  few  annuals,  na  Migntonelte,  Ac,  may  now  be  sown  to  bloom  in 
Ibe  aulomn,  also  biennials  to  bloom  next  year. 

Flokistb'  Flowbrb.— ytrWnfai  and  I'ofyaHthat  ahotttd  be  kept  in  Ihe  tHadt.  At 
tUt  MMOn  of  the  year  the  plants  are  often  attacked  with  grecri  fly,  dip  the  plants  in 
•  lolDlion  of  tobacco-water.  Tulipi  wilt  have  perrected  their  growth,  and  shonld 
now  be  taken  np,  as  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  it  iniariablj  acts  prejadicialty 
on  the  bnlb.  Ranimeuluiti  will  reqairo  to  be  token  np  as  soon  ns  their  foliage  hai 
become  withered  and  dry.  PntAs  may  still  be  piped.  Camatioiu  and  Picoiea:  Ai 
the  pods  are  fully  formed  and  ready  to  open,  secore  tbem  roand  with  a  ring  of 
Endia- rubber,  gutta-percha  or  bass,  to  prevent  their  barsting  on  one  side.  When 
Uown,  tbey  shonld  be  shaded.  Nevtr  buSot  the  plants  to  flsg  for  want  of  water. 
Proceed  with  Uyering.  DaAliai  wilt  require  thinning  out  froely  ai  tbey  adrance  in 
growth.  If  apnnkled  orerhead  with  soft  water  Inle  in  the  evening  with  a  fine  roM 
or  syringe,  their  laxnriance  will  be  greatlj  promoted.  Pelargoniums  that  have  ahed 
their  flowers  ibould  be  cut  down,  disrooted  and  potted  in  smaller  pots,  keeping  the 
riants  for  a  week  in  a  close  frame,  to  assist  them  in  developing  their  new  shoots. 
Beta  may  now  be  budded,  moist  weather  being  beat  for  the  operation.  It  is  of 
importance  that  there  ahould  be  a  resemblance  between  the  bnd  and  the  stock  at 
to  the  vigour  of  vegetative  growth,  in  order  to  ensure  a  snccossrol  result.  If  a 
Rose  of  slow  development  is  baddod  on  a  rampant  briar,  and  all  the  strength  of  tha 
latter  is  turned  into  the  parasitical  stranger,  health  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  will 
a  freely  vegetating  Rose  submit  to  be  impeded  in  its  progress  by  a  aluggisU  stock. 
Thin  away  suiplus  branches  from  all  stocks  not  budded  as  early  as  possible,  not  to 
wait  a  day  even,  bat  get  the  brancbea  strong  and  healthy. 

nr  THE  TORciNa  stove. 

Where  stove  and  green-honse  plants  afford  sailable  cutting,  propagation  must 
now  be  porsned;  as,  generally  speaking,  it  can  be  practised  with  the  grcalest 
mcGCM  in  the  tarig  rather  than  the  lata-  part  of  the  year.  It  shonld  be  remem- 
bered that  the  propagation  of  most  plants  is  facilitated  by  the  employment  at 
«f  baUfm-ht^  and  btU-^anti.  Stove  plants  will  derive  great  advantage  from  a 
partial  shading  during  ^e  glare  of  the  day,  and  wDI  be  less  liable  to  injury  from 
dronght.  Many  plants  that  will  require  shifting,  sach  as  JuUiclas,  Gterodendrons, 
&e.,  give  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  syrin^  daily,  in  the  entniug,  and  keep  the 
floors  of  the  homo  and  every  part  damp,  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  humid  atmos- 

Co.    Bulbs  of  Amaryllis^  &c  shonld  be  pnt  together  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where 
will  be  near  the  guM,  aal'irhere  the  inflnencA  of  the  ran,  with  a  gradttal 
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diminntion  of  irater  will  matoro  tbcm.  Never  permitting  tho  foliage  to  flag  is  a 
good  criterion  ns  to  tho  quantity  of  moisture  plants  require;  keep  as  near  that  state 
as  possible.    Be-pot  Acbimeaes,  Gloxinias,  Gcsneras,  &c. 

TECES  GBEENHOIJSE,  S7*0. 

As  a  free  ingress  of  ahr  most  necessarily  be  permitted  daring  fine  weather,  its 

rapid  circulation,  conjoined  with  active  solar  heat,  must  cause  a  rapid  evaporation 
both  from  the  plants  and  soil;  hence  there  exists  a  necessity,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, of  watering  and  syringing  frequently.  However  beneficial  a  screen 
may  be  during  bright  hot  sun,  its  presence  is  not  required  while  the  sun  is 
obscured.  Enconrago  the  growth  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias  by  keeQisia  them  com- 
paratively close  (with  shade  durinf^;  sanshinc),  and  supplying  them  (iWrally  with 
moisture  administered  by  tho  synngc.  Propagate  Eo«cs  by  cuttings  from  those 
plants  which  have  been  forced,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  a  period  of  rest  for  a  few  weeks.  Calceolarias  that  h^va 
ceased  blooming  should  be  re-poUed;  cut  off  dead  tops,  place  the  plants  in  « 
situation  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  adniitting  it  morning  and  evening. 
Seed  should  be  sown,  so  as  to  have  ihe  plants  strong,  to  endure  winter;  such  wUl 
bloom  next  season,  and  be  much  more  vigourous  than  plants  raised  from  cntiiugs. 
Cinerarias  also  that  have  done  blooming  should  have  the  tops  cut  o^  be  fumigated, 
in  a  close  frame,  as  they  are  often  uifected  with  green  fly;  after  which  tho  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  somewhat  shady  bed  of  good 
soil  in  the  garden.  Sow  seed  now;  the  young  plants  will  bloom  early  next  spring. 
£pacrises.  Ericas,  &g.  now  done  blooming,  may  be  cut  in,  to  render  them  budij. 
Tho  tubers  of  Tropaolums  which  have  ceased  blooming,  and  tho  tops  withered, 
must  bo  taken  out  of  the  soil,  or  be  kept  in  a  ba|[,  &c.,  or  the  pot  mnst  be  pu( 
aside,  where  it  may  have  tho  soil  kept  dry  till  pottmg  time«  Greenhouse  planta 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  pots  should  have  frequent  waterings  at  the  under  side  of 
the  ^liage,  to  destroy  or  keep  down  green  fly.  Moss  laid  lightly  between  the  pota 
keeps  the  roots  somewhat  cool,  and  tends  to  promote  the  health  of  the  plants 
Occasionally  water  tho  moss,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry.  A  concrete  floor,  or 
one  formed  of  lime  rubbish  or  flue  gravel,  cemented  together  with  gas  tar,  is  «Biea- 
tial  to  keep  the  worms  out  of  the  pots. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


Thb  Kaolura  avbahtia  (or  Osage  Orange)  a  hboob  plavt.— This  plant  is  n 
native  of  North  America,  and  was  first  introduced  in  England  in  1818.  It  is  quite 
hardy ;  bat  as  it  has  seldom  bloomed  in  this  country,  it  has  attracted  biit  little  at- 
tention. In  America  it  has  lately  been  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  stron^y  reoooi- 
mended  to  ns  for  the  same  purpose.  In  referring  to  it,  Professor  l^mer,  of 
Jacksonville,  in  the  United  States,  writes*-'*  Our  hedges  are  indeed  splendid,  and 
when  three  or  four  years  oM  will  turn  anything,  bidding  defiance  to  man,  pig,  or 
fowls."  Ue  adds,  '*  It  is  the  best  hedge  plant  that  haJB  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
this  or  any  other  country.*'  It  is  a  stiflf  bushy  growling  plant,  bearing  nnmeroas 
strong  hooked  spines,  through  whicli  it  would  be  difficult  vat  any  intruder  to  pass, 
when  the  shoots  %re  once  well  interwoven  together.  We  extract  the  following  par. 
ticulars  from  a  pamphlet  recently  sent  us  from  Boston:— 

'*  If  the  seeds  are  procured  in  spring,  planting  may  be  deferred  until  the  giound 
has  become  warm.  In  the  latitude  of  New  England,  any  time  daring  the  month,  of 
If  ay  has  been  found  to  answer.  In  order  to  have  them  vegetate  qaioUy,  they 
should  be  put  to  soak  in  soft  warm  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  three,  ibar,  or  five 
days,  or  until  they  are  very  much  swollen,  and  the  germ  has  began  to.  appear. 
Keep  the  water  constantly  warm  by  allowing  the  vessd  to  stand  in  a  warm  pjbca 
eovered  with  a  cloth,  and  chango  the  water  daily,  to  avoid  fermentiition ;  mix  with 
m  little  dry  earth  or  sand  when  yon  got  ready  to  plant.  The  ground  for  the  raam^rj 
shonld  be  a  rich  sandy  loam,  deeply  worked  and  finely  palveiued.    Frooeed  to  lay 
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U  oat  in  drills  18  inches  ap^rt^  and  drop  thfi  seed  ai  intenrals  of  half  an  inch  in  the 
row;  coYCr  iirmlj  with  fine  earth  a  few  inches  deep.  They  should  be  well  attended 
to  throughout  the  season,  in  order  to  secure  as  large  a  giowth  as  possible.  A  quar^ 
of  seed  will  produce  3,000  or  4,000  plants.  It  sells  in  An^erica  for  a  dollar  a  quart. 
It  will  take  10,000  or  12,000  planU  for  a  mile  of  hedge. 

**  In  preparing  for  the  hedge,  unless  the  soil  is  verj  mellow  and  rich,  a  trench  not 
less  than  two  feet  wide,  and  as  deep,  should  be  dug  on  the  line  where  the  hedge  is 
to  stand,  and  filled  up  with  equal  parts  of  well-rotted  manure  or  compost,  and  rich 
earth.  Planting  may  be  done  after  warm  weather  has  commenced  in  spring.  The 
plants  should  be  prepared  for  setting  by  shortening  the  roots  to  within  8  or  9  inches, 
and  the  top  to  within  1  inch  pf  the  root.  Select  those  of  a  uniform  size  as  the  bes^ 
to  be  planted  together;  stretch  a  line  where  the  row  U  to  stand,  and  set  out  the 
plants  not  more  than  10  inches  apart,  in  a  single  line  thus—  *  *  ^  ^f 
or  diagonally,  thus  ♦♦♦♦♦<i*»  making  them  a  foot  apart  in  each 
row.  It  is  recommended  never  to  set  the  plants  further  apart  than  stated  above,  as 
at  greater  intervals  the  stalks  must  grow  larger  and  the  roots  exteqd  proportionally; 
besides,  it  requires  much  more  labour  in  pruning,  for  which  the  saving  in  plants  is 
hy  no  means  adequate.  As  regards  the  sm^le  or  double  row.  Professor  Turner  and 
others  maintain  that  a  single  line  is  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable,  while  some  are 
inclined  to  the  latter  method.    Either  undoubtedly  answers  the  purpose  well. 

**  Tlic  Osage  Orange  will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  trimming,  and  a  hedge 
sufficiently  firm  and  compact  at  the  base  can  be  made  in  no  other  way  than  by 
regnUr  and  severe  cutting  down.  The  spring  succeeding,  or  one  year  from  the 
setting,  cut  all  down  to  within  4  inches  of  the  ground.  In  consequence  of  the  first 
pruning  at  the  time  of  setting  each  plant  will  have  thrown  out  three  or  four  shoots. 
The  second  cutting  will  cause  these  to  multiply  to  six  or  eight,  which. will  nearly 
•  fill  the  space  between  the  plants.  A  second  trimming  should  be  given  when  the 
plants  are* making  a  vigorous  growth,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  June,  cutting 
off  the  tops  smooth  and  even  to  within  4  inches  of  the  ground.  The  next  spring 
put  to  within  5  inches  of  the  preceding  catting,  and  in  June  likewise.  Continue 
these  spring  And  June  prunings,  increasing  the  distance  an  inch  every  year  until 
the  hedge  shall  reach  the  height  desired.  The  side  and  lateral  branches  may  be 
pruned  and  thickened  so  as  to  render  it  impenetrable  to  a  bird.  As  regards  the 
shape  of  the  hedge,  the  taste  of  the  grower  will  dictate.  A  neat  and  most  conve- 
nient shape  for  a  strong  hedge  is  about  5  feet  high  and  3  feci  wide  at  the  bottom, 
gradually  narrowing  sp  as  to  render  the  top  like  the  ridge  of  a  house.  The  erowth 
after  a  few  years  is  quite  slow,  and  the  shoots  so  fine  that  one  can  scarce  believe  it 
to  be  the  same  plant.  One  trimming  a  year  will  probably  be  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sary, except  for  ornamental  hedges. 
"The  Osage  Orange  will  be  found  a  most  efficient  protection  to  orchards  as 
;>'  gardens,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  scale  any  kind  of  board  fence  that  can  be  made, 

fiian  an  Osage  Orange  hedge  5  feet  high.    It  is  highly  ornamental,  and  will  also 
be  found  very  suitable  and  appropriate  for  enclosing  churchyards  and  cemeteries." 
Messrs.  Charlwood  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  of  Covent  Garden,  have  received  seed,  and 
offer  it  for  sale  at  a  cheap  price. 

Qfiowmo  Orchids  from  Seeds.— At  the  present  time  there  are  few  snbjects 
connected  with  plant  growing  on  which  there  is  less  recorded  information  than  that 
df  growing  Orchids  from  seeds.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  case  on  record 
of  hybridisation  having  been  effected  among  Orchids,  though  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  such  could  be  accomplished  by  careful  manipulation,  an  inference  I  draw  from 
reasoning  analogically  on  experiments  made  here  to  get  seed.  Many  of  our  indi- 
genous Orchids  appear  to  seed  freely,  whilst  comparatively  few  exotic  species  among 
our  cultivated  collections  produce  seed,  circumstances  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  the 
latter  require  artificial  assistance,  which  can  be  readily  afforded,  by  carefully  apply- 
ing the  pollen  masses  to  the  viscid  face  of  the  column  and  rostellum.  But  whether 
the  seeds  of  hardy  Orchids  be  generally  imperfect,  or  the  necessary  circumstances 
for  vegetation,  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  young  plants  wanting,  we  certainly 
do  not  find  ci^ps  of  young  prchids  growing  spontaneously  in  various  stagey  of 
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grotrth.  ei  occurs  with  most  oth«r  endo^ns,  tboagh,  when  orohid  leed  does  vegetale 
under  favourable  circutnstances,  a  very  large  number  of  the  Tnyrlads  of  extrenMlj 
minute  seeds  contained  in  the  ovaries  are  perfect,  whether  arttnclalljr  impregnated 
or  not.  Within  the  last  five  years,  seedlings  of  the  following  species  have  been 
raised  in  the  Orchid-house  at  Glasnevin,  namely,  Epidendruni  elongatum,  and 
crassifolinm,  Caltleya,  Forbesii,  and  Phaius  albus,  the  seeds  of  which  all  vege(ate 
freely.  The  manner  of  sowing  the  seeds,  and  treating  the  young  seedlings,  has  been 
to  allow  the  fine  dust-like  seed  to  fall  from  the  ovaries  as  soon  as  they  show  symp- 
toms of  ripeness,  which  is  readily  known  by  the  ovaries  bursting  open  on  one  sida 
^hen  this  takes  place,  they  are  either  taken  from  the  plant  and  shaken  gently  ov«r 
the  surface  of  the  other  Orchid-pots,  on  the  loose  material  used  for  growing  them  in, 
or  on  the  pots  prepai'ed  for  the  purpose,  after  which,  constant  shade,  a  steady  high 
temperature,  with  abundance  of  moisture,  are  all  requisites  whidi  are  absolutely 
nccessaiy  to  insure  success.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  days  after  sowing,  the 
seeds,  which  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  a  fine  white  powder,  begin  to  assume  a 
darker  colour  to  the  naked  eye,  and,  if  looked  at  with  a  Codrington,  or  even  » 
simple  lens,  evident  signs  of  vegetation  may  be  perceived,  which  increase  until  the 
protrusion  of  the  young  radicle  and  cotyledon  takes  place,  which  varies  from  a  fort- 
night to  three  weeks.  From  this  period  of  their  git>wth,  the  young  plants  grow 
rapidly,  and  the  rootlets  lay  hold  of  whatever  material  is  supplied  to  them.  If  the  seeds 
happen,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally,  to  be  made  to  vegetate  on  bare  wood, 
as  in  some  instances  has  been  the  case,  the  young  roots  extend  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  adhering  closely  to  the  bark,  and  make  great  progress  compared 
with  the  growth  of  the  stems^  thus  affording  beautiful  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  epiphytical  plants  fix  themselves  so  firmly  on  the  highest  boughs  of  lofty  trees 
in  tropical  forests,  as  well  as  accounting  for  the  isolated  positions  they  frnjuently 
occupy  in  their  natural  state.  The  principal  diflScnlty  to  contend  with  in  rearing 
the  young  seedlings  hss  been  found  to  consist  in  their  treatment  dnriif|g  the  first 
year,  particularly  the  winter  months,  when  they  are  very  liable  to  perish,  if  anything 
approaching  to  extremes  of  moisture,  draught,  cold,  or  even  heat  be  permitted; 
though  a. steady  medium  of  all  those  requisites  is  necessary.  The  second  yearns 
growth  has  been  one  during  which  the  plants  made  much  progress,  and  the  only 
two  kinds  which  have  been  brought  to  a  flowering  state  have  bloomed  the  third 
season.    These  are  Epidcndrum  crassifblium,  and  Phaius  albus. 

D.  M.,  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Dnblin. 

On  Cabhatioks. — Amongst  the  many  valuable  observations  in  your  excellent 
work,  on  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  flower,  I  do  not  meet  with  any  remark  which 
affords  information  and  advice  on  the  subject  of  their  suddenly  withering  and 
dying  at  this  time  (May  20)  of  the  year.  In  September  last^  I  purchased  several 
pairs  from  different  eminent  florists,  and  when  they  reached  me,  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  any  looking  more  healthy  and  fresh.  During  the  winter  months,  I 
adopted  the  course  recommended  by  yotir  correspondents;  and,  in  April,  I  potted 
them  in  pairs  into  the  flowering  pots,  and,  until  a  week  since,  no  layers  could  posaibi  j 
present  a  more  promising  appearance,  when,  much  to  my  surprise,  not  less  than 
half  a  scoro  of  them  rapidly  withered  and  died:  they  had  been  regularly  Watered 
twice  a  week  with  soft  water.  On  examining  the  stems,  I  found  them  all  decayed 
immediately  below  the  surface,  and  but  little  increased  in  roots,  the  mould,  not  as 
I  expected,  containing  worms  or  slugs.  The  first  time  I  observed  the  change, 
I  followed  tho  advice  of  watering  them  with  lime  water,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose; 
and  one  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that,  in  one  or  two  instances,  only  one  plant  in  a 
pot  died,  the  other  continuing  perfectly  henlthy.  If  they  had  all  been  aflbctcd  in 
pairs  I  should  have  suspected  the  compost. '  Such,  however,  I  am  satisfied  was 
not  the  cause;  and  that  plants  apparently  so  healthy,  and  in  such  an  advanced 
stage,  attended^  with  vserf  possible  care,  should  so  suddenly  die,  is  to  me  at 
present  unaccountable,  and  certainly  a  great  disappointment  If,  therefore,  any  of 
your  experienced  correspondents  will  oblige  me  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject,  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  conferring  a  particular  and  general  favour,  as  X 
hear  many  of  my  neighboun}  have  experienced  the  same  misfortune,  and  are 
equally  at  a  loss.  An  Amatsur  Cultiyator. 
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..  Ov  PLAcixa  Gbssxhousb  Plants  nr  the  open  aib  DusiNa  Summbr.^ 
When  the  pots  are  expc^ed  to  the  heat  of  the  Bun  and  drjins  winds,  the  fibrons 
roots,  which  are  in  quantity  about  the  roots,  are  much  injured  oj  it,  although  the 
interior  of  the  ball  of  earth  be  in  a  moist  condition.  The  result  of  the  pots  being  so 
exposed  during  summer  is  soon  apparent  bjr  the  edges  of  the  leaves  turning  brown* 
or  many  of  the  leaves  becoming  wholly  sa  The  plan  I  have  adopted  for  foujr 
years  has  been  the  following,  and  the  plants  have  grown  freely  and  been  of  a  fine 
healthy  green,  blooming  profusely.  I  made  a  bed  of  siAed  ^avel,  six  inches  deep, 
choosing  the  gravel  that  was  about  the  size  of  horse  beans.  This  gravel  allowed  the 
excess  of  water  to  pass  away.  It  was  laid  on  a  concrete  floor,  formed  of  finer  gravel 
and  gas  tar,  which  prevented  worms  entering  through  into  the  pots.  The  rough 
'gravel  allowed  the  pots  to  be  plunged  a  litde,  so  that  the  plants  were  not  blown  over, 
l>ut  kept  steadily  in  their  position.  Having  placed  the  pots,  I  fill  up  the  spaces  between 
with  light  moss,  nearly  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  This  method  kept  them  cool,  but 
not  wet.  If  this  be  inserted  in  the  next  number  of  the  *'  Cabinet,"  it  may  bo  of 
service  to  some  of  those  persons  who  turn  out  plants  during  the  summer. 

A  Flowbb  Gabdenbb, 

On  Hekacledm  asperum. — I  am  much  interested  in  a  plant  which,  although 
possessing  no  beauty  of  flower,  is  distinguished  by  its  size  and  stately  appearance — 
Heracleum  asperum,  the  Siberian  cow  parsnip,  which  in  the  open  border,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  will  attain  a  height  of  ten  feet,  with  leaves  four  or  five  feet 
^  long.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  should  be  sown  where  it  is  intended  to  stand,  in  a  rich 
'  soil.  When  it  shoots  up  the  second  year,  it  may  be  watered  with  liquid  manure  and 
warm  water,  which  will  greatly  promote  its  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

,  Eanct  pELASooNinifS.— These  Me  almost  without  exception  regarded  as  pot- 
plants  only,  and  treated  as  such  ;  planting  them  in  the  open  ground  is  very  seldom 
thought  of,  much  less  using  them  largely  as  bedding  plants.  The  scarlet  and  variegated 
sorts,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  are  necessary  to  every  flower-garden  j  but  the 
more  beautiful  fancy  kinds,  except  one  or  two  varieties,  are  but  rarely  indulged 
jnth  a  place  th^rc.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  this  is  the  case,  when  it  is 
remembered  haw  exqnisitcly  beautiful  they  become,  in  good  hands,  when  grown  in 
pots  under  glass.  It  might  be  thought,  if  they  only  succeeded  proportionately  well 
m  the  open  ground,  which  they  will  do,  that  they  merit  a  trial  there  at  least ;  and 
the  fact  is,  it  is  the  want  of  this  trial,  in  the  majori^  of  cases,  that  prevent  their 
admittance  to  the  flower-gaiden.  At  Trentham,  however,  and  a  few  other  places, 
the  fancy  varieties  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  scarlet,  variegated,  and 
Ivy -leaved  kinds,  and  the  effect  the  whole  creates  is  such  as  to  render  the  site  they 
occnpy  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  grounds.  If,  then,  by  dealing  with  fancy 
Pelargoniums  as  with  other  flower-garden  plants,  they  can  be  made  equally  useful, 
what  might  not  be  done  with  them  if  the  same  principle  were  carried  out  in  pre- 
paring plants  for  turning  into  the  open  ground  that  produces  such  gratifying  results 
with  those  cultivated  in  pots  ?  The  fancy  Pelargonium  grows  exceedingly  rank 
when  planted  in  rich  flower-garden  soil,  branching  very  strongly,  and  bearing  leaves 
twice  their  usual  size  ;  but  fevr  flowers,  and  those  few  neither  of  the  proper  size, 
shape,  nor  colour.  Providing  soil  meagre  in  quality  and  quantity  in  which  to  [;tow 
them  is,  therefore,  required  to  bring  about  the  desired  result;  if,  in^  conjunction 
with  its  provision,  aged  plants  were  also  employed,  the  end  in  view  will  be  more 
cflTectually  gained.  This  last  precaution  would  of  itself  suffice,  and  better  effect  the 
object  than  almost  any  combination  of  measures.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  lifting  scarlet  Pelargoniums  year  after  year  from  the  open  garder,  be- 
cansc  they  are  more  serviceable  for  future  use  than  young  plants,  by  bearing  flowers 
instead  of  growing  exuberantly;  and  what  is  successful  (in  their  case,  is  assuredly 
equally  so  in  regard  to  the  fancy  kinds.  As  the  planting  season  is  at  hand,-  I 
would  commend  these  observations  on  this  popular  flower  to  the  attention  of  your 
readers,  trusting  that  many  of  them  will  give  the  plant  a  trial  in  the  way  I  have 
xnentioned.  The  kinds  I  have  found  to  succeed  the  best  are  Anais,  Queen  Victoria, 
Hero  of  Surrey,  and  Defiance.    A.  Gardener's  Chronicle* 

O 
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AoACiAi.— Of  the  whole  class  of  New  Holland  plants,  few  are  more  interestrog  tiiaa 
Aeacias.  The  strange  variety  in  the  phyllodes  or  leaves,  the  profusion  and  fragruice 
«f  their  blossoms,  and  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
liender  them  eminently  worthy  of  cultivation.  My  object,  therefore,  in  the  following 
vemarks  is  to  bring,  if  possible,  this  interesting  tribcof  plants  more  into  notice  thaft 
ft  fever  yet  has  been  j  and  with  that  view,  I  have  sketched  or  drawn  out  the 
BOre  prominent  characters  of  a  collection  of  twenty-five,  well  adapted  for  the 
eMscrvatory  border,  shelves,  or  the  greenhouse  stage  ;  but  before  I  commence  my 
ennmeration,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  words  common  to  the  generality  of  those  I 
ibtead  bringing  under  notice :— First,  I  have  to  state  that  the  whole  of  these 
Acacias  are  naSves  of  vaiious  parts  of  New  Holland  ;  therefore  enjoying  a  brisk 
growing  climate  through  the  spring  months,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  during  summer. 
And  thus  we  are  furnished  with  two  leading  points  whereon  to  base  the  successful 
ealtivation  of  this  genus  ;  these  arc,  to  maintain  such  a  conditon  of  climate  as  will 
itisuie  a  quick  growth,  and  when  once  that  is  obtained,  nothing  is  better  for  ripening 
it  than  an  exposure  to  bright  sunlight,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times. 
Second,  Acacias  generally  seed  well  ;  and  thus  propagation  is  rendered  easy,  as 
the  seeds  germinate  freely,  either  when  sown  as  soon  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  or 
liept  back  until  the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  latter  case,  they  most  be  soaked  in  hoi 
water.  I  have,  however,  seen  seeds  which  have  fallen  from  cyanophylla  and  other 
species,  spring  up  as  plentifully  as  Sycamore.  Another  mode  of  propagatioa  is  by 
means  of  cuttings  placed  in  sharp  sand,  and  the  pots  placed  on  a  worm  greenhonae 
shelf  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  introduced  into  a  growing  temperature  of 
about  70",  taking  care  to  have  the  cuttings  covered  with  bell-elasses,  until  roots  hav« 
been  freely  emitted  ;  afterwards,  pot  off  singly,  and  place  them  again  in  the  same 
situation,  until  they  have  got  well  established,  when  nothing  more  is  needed  than 
ordinary  attention.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  Acacia  is  three-quarters  good 
turfy  loam,  with  the  remainder  made  up  of  peat  and  sharp  sand.  Another  pcnnt^ 
which  I  think  is  not  generally  known,  is  that  the  generality  of  them,  although  rvf 
gummy,  stand  the  knife  well,  without  appearing  to  suffer  from  its  effects;  at  least 
with,  some  species  its  application  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  form  good 
specimens,  and  keep  them  within  bounds. — J.  A.  Bkckuan.  Gardatw^M  Ckronide, 

Ok  Destsotwo  AKT8.*-Being  from  home  some  time,  I  had  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  reading  earlier  several  of  my  late  numbers.  In  one  I  perceive  a  query  re- 
specting Ants ;  and  if  you  think  my  experiment  likely  to  be  of  any  utility,  I  shaD 
feel  very  glad  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  tender  a  trifle  to  so  generous  and 
valuable  a  worki  I  have  a  large  garden,  two-thirds  of  which  is  a  kitchen  garden, 
'the  other  a  flower-garden.  I  had  some  valuable  apple  trees  in  the  former, 
also  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricots,  against  the  walls,  from  which,  for  three  years, 
I  could  obtain  but  little  fruit ;  the  bloom  was  abundant,  but  as  soon  as  it  set,  and 
got  a  little  size,  it  nearly  all  fell  off ;  and  on  very  strict  observance  one  day,  I  per- 
ceived the  trees  were  all  infested  with  thousands  of  Ants  ;  and  on  speiJ^ing  of  it  to 
a  clever  old  gentleman  in  gardening,  he  said  that  tar  was  the  only  preventive  to 
those  insects,  and  that  I  most  tar  the  trees  about  three  or  four  feet  high  from  the 
ground.  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  had  it  attended  to,  by  having  a  pot  of  tar 
brought  into  the  garden,  and  an  old  paint  brush  ;  fearing  this  might  injure  tho 
bark  of  the  tree,  I  had  a  ring  made  of  it  quite  round  the  bole  of  the  trees  next  the 
earth,  and  a  thick  coating  along  the  lower  part  of  the  brick  wall ;  and  when  it  was 
getting  dry,  I  gave  a  second  coating.  I  soon  perceived  the  Ants  would  not  touch 
it ;  the  smcdl  seemed  to  annoy  them,  for  scarce  any  wero  caught  on  it.  The  next 
thing  was  to  destroy  the  insects  ;  and  as  I  knew  lime  would  kill  small  insects,  I  had 
a  large  tub  of  lime  (finely  sifted  with  a  hair  sieve)  brought  and  kept  there  ;  their 
haunts  are  easily  traced,  bnt  will  requiro  for  the  first  time  dressing,  a  man  and  a 
boy.  Where  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  these  marauders,  they  make  their  roada, 
and  very  frequently  across  the  paths,  which  is  soon  perceived,  which  will  direct  yon 
to  their  haunts.  Where  they  enter,  by  small  apertures  in  the  ground,  having  ready 
a  sieve  full  of  lime,  and  a  water-pot  full  of  strong  lime  water,  take  a  spMie  and. 
gently  turn  np  the  earth  till  joa  eome  to  the  Ants,  which  will  be  fonnd  in  immenie 
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niunbera ;  sift  the  lime  over  them  immediately ;  this  confuses  them.  Sake  the 
earth  on  them  quick,  and  water  over  well  with  the  water  pot ;  this  first  dressing  is 
some  troubJe,  but  afterwards  a  boy  can  do  it  well,  if  shown  how  to  leave  the  earth 
neat.  The  next  summer  we  pursued  the  same  plan,  only  I  used  thick  gas  tsr, 
which  did  equally  well  ;  also  in  winter  I  had  a  solution  of  gas  tar  and  soft  water, 
and  washed  the  wall  and  the  trees  with  it,  but  did  not  find  half  the  number  of  ia- 
sccts,  and  the  next  a  very  few ;  and  afterwards  had  no  further  annoyance  from 
them,  but  plenty  of  fruit.  The  white  currant  trees  they  attacked,  when  in  full 
bloom,  which  nearly  all  fell  ofi^ ;  the  flowers  did  not  suffer  mnch  from  them,  exc^t 
the  succulent  kind.  As  to  Balsams,  I  could  not  get  one  to  bloom  ;  in  m^  observa- 
tions of  them,  I  perceived  they  attacked  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  or  flower,  next  to  the 
tree,  and  by  8a]:^ing  out  the  juice  which  should  nourish  the  fruit  or  flower,  caused 
it  to  decay  and  fall  off.  Upon  taking  up  some  of  the  fresh-fallen  apples,  and 
cutting  through  the  stalks,  I  found  them  dry  and  spongy. — A  Scbscbibsb. 

Composts. — If  H.  S.  procures  good  loam,  very  rotten  horse  or  cow  dung  (quite 
mould),  silver  or  white  pit  sand,  and  peat  or  heath  mould,  he  will  have  all  the  in- 
gredients necessary  for  Composts  for  almost  every  plant  that  grows.  The  propor- 
tions roust  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  nature  and  necessities  of  each  particular 
plant — A  LoKDON  Plakt  Pkofagatob. 

On  TaAiMiNO  the  Camellia  RETicur^TA« — All  who  aM  engaged  in  grow- 
ing the  Camellia  are  aware  that  the  C  reticulata  is  one  of  the  most  unmanageable 
to  bring  into  a  good  form ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  to  receive  much  attention  on 
account  of  its  own  merits,  while  the  number  of  far  more  beautiful  varieties  is  being 
augmented  every  year.  But  though  it  is  principally  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
grafl  better  sorts,  there  are  bnt  few  collections  in  which  it  is  not  allotted  a  place; 
and  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  retain  it,  as  its  amazing  size  (ten  inches  across)  and 
showy  colour  compensate  for  a^^y  defects.  In  a  communication  published  in  the 
*'  Annales  de  la  Soci^te  d'Horticulture  de  Paris,"  M.  Neumann  brifly  notices  the 
results  of  an  experiment  which  he  made  with  a  plant  of  this  sort,  and  which,  insti- 
tuted by  so  eminent  a  cultivator,  would  seem  to  prove  that  this  desirable  object  may 
be  attained  with  complete  success.  M.  Neumann  narrates  his  experiment  as  fol- 
lows:'—<*  Last  year,  selecting  a  vigorous  plant  for  my  purpose,  I  commenced  to 
pinch  off  the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  they  were  two  inches  long.  The  operation 
was  performed  about  the  end  of  April  This  year  the  same  plant  produced  thrqo 
lowers,  and  twenty-seven  wood  buds,  or  shoots,  of  which  a  good  number  weve 
home  on  the  wood  three  and  four  years  old,  a  circumstance  which  never  happens  in 
the  absence  of  such  an  operation."  Pinching  the  young  shoots,  when  proper^ 
performed,  is  always  condncive  to  the  growth  of  fresh  wood,  as  may  be.  seen  in  the 
dense  and  handsome  specimens  which  are  exhibited  every  year ;  but  though  this 
practice  is  familiar  to  all  horticulturists,  no  one  except  M.  Neumann  appears  to 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  apply  it  to  the  variety  of  Camellia  under  con* 
sideratioii. 

To  BANISH  Ants. — ^An  effectual  method  of  banishing  ants  from  any  particular 
spot  or  plant  infested  by  them,  is  accomplished  thus. — With  a  trowel  turn  up  the 
soil  containing  the  ants,  eggs,  &c;  let  it  lie  loosely,  and  pour  upon  the  place  a  pot 
of  sand.  In  a  few  days  the  ants  will  have  deserted  the  spot,  being  effectually  pre- 
vented hy  t]xQ  JaUing  in  of  the  mnd  from  continuing  their  labours.— A.  B. 

On  Heating  bt  Hot  Wateb  in  Glass  Tubes.— B.  must  be  under  some 
mistake  respecting  glass  tubes  employed  in  hot  water  apparatus,  as  his  statement 
that  they  give  out  heat  qnicker,  and  retain  it  longer,  is  self-contradictory,  to  say 
nothing  al^ut  the  affording  a  higher  temperature.  The  subject  was  most  accurately 
investigated  by  Mr.  T.  Tredgold  some  years  ago.  The  result  was,  that  water  in  a 
glass  tube  gives  off  its  heat  rather  more  slowly  than  in  an  iron  one,  in  the  ratio  of 
155,  180,  where  the  iron  is  covered  with  rust,  as  hot  water  pipes  generally  are; 
consequently  iron  pipes  give  out  heat  quicker,  and  under  equal  areas  of  external 
surface  produce  a  nigher  temperature  than  glass  would,  and  of  coarse  the  heat 
contained  in  them  is  more  rapidly  expended. 
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Liquid  3[akurb  fob  CmvAtioiiB  axd  Piootbbs.— Toor  contiibntor  naj 
safely  apply  the  drainings  from  the  stable,  cow-house,  or  manare-hcaps.  It  should 
bo  stored  in  a  covered  tank,  in  a  perfectly  clean  state,  and  before  nsing,  any  fennen* 
tation  incidental  to  recent  drainings  should  be  permitted  to  pass  off.  When  applied* 
dilute  it  with  six  or  seven  times  its  bulk  of  soft  water,  and  let  the  plants  bare  it 
about  thrice  a  week,  in  the  evening,  during  the  swelling  of  the  bnda  But  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  a  strong  plant  will  luxuriate  in  that  food  which  to  a  weakly 
one  wonld  be  repletion  and  death.  Where  accessible,  sheep-droppiaga  form  the  basis 
of  a  liquid  manure  equal  to  any,  but  these  I  cannot  obtain.  Cow-manure  also  makes 
an  admirably  fertilizing  liquid;  but  whenever  a  decoction  is  prepared  from  green 
manures,  care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  grubs  they  are  so  Itkely  to  engender, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  quidk-lime.  Btimnliiii^af  a  cool  nature 
are  an  essential  for  the  carnation;  everything  hot  and  highly  exciting,  as  gnano^ 
night-soil,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  avoided.— £.  8.  D.    Midkmd  Florist. 

Akabtlib  BBLLADOirvA  IN  P0T8. — I  reoommend  any  of  your  readers  who 
wish  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  pots,  to  try  the  following  experiment:— keep  the 

Slants  constantly  on  a  light  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  with  a  pan  of  wet  sand  un- 
emeath  them,  which  snould  never  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  not  even  in 
sammer,  when  the  plant  is  dormant  By  this  treatment  some  bulbs  received  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  if  not  A.  belladonna,  can  hardly  be  distingaiahed 
from  tnat  species,  have  flowered  regularly  every  autumn  in  great  luxuriance. 
They  should  never  be  fresh  potted  n^ess  uie  roots  split  the  pote,  which  some  of 
mine  have  none,  and  of  course  the  foregoing  treatment  most  not  be  adopteii 
tiU  the  bulbs  have  rooted  themselves.  This  management  was  adopted  aooidentally 
as  regards  these  bulbs,  having  been  ordered,  under  the  suggestion  of  the  Eev.  W. 
HerMrt,  for  Brunsvigia  JosepbinsQ  and  mukiflora,  vrhioh  were  received  at  the 
same  time,  and  which  now  flower  regularly  every  other  year.  For  some  fifteen 
years  before,  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  of  them  to  flower.  The  ordinary 
cause  of  fsilure  in  the  cultivation  of  B.  Josephinss  is  too  much  heat  in  winter, 
and  want  of  moisture  in  summer, — J.  R. 

Atmobphsbio  ikfluekcb  ok  Flantb. — The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  a 
decided  influence  on  the  form  and  life  of  plants.  '  From  the  abundance  of  tlnir 
leafy  organs  provided  with  porous  openings,  plants  live  principally  in  and  throKgh 
their'surfaces;  and  hence  their  dependence  on  the  surrounding  medium.  Animals 
are  dependent  rather  on  internal  impulses  and  stimuli;  they  originate  and  maintain 
their  own  temperature,  and,  by  means  of  muscular  movement,  their  own  electric 
currents,  and  the  chemical  vital  processes  which  depend  on  and  react  upon  those 
currents.  A  species  of  skin  respiration  is  an  active  and  important  vital  function  in 
plants;  and  this  respiration,  in  sd  far  as  it  consists  in  evaporation,  inhalation,  and 
exhalation  of  fluids,  is  dependent  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Therefore  it  is  that 
alpine  plants  are  more  aromatic,  and  are  hairy  and  covered  with  numerous  pores.  For 
according  to  zoonomic  experience,  organs  become  more  abundant  and  more  perfect 
in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  are  fulfilled,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown.  In  alpine  plants  the  dis- 
turbance of  their  skin-respiration  occasioned  by  increased  atmospheric  pressure, 
makes  it  very  diiBcnlt  for  such  plants  to  flourish  in  the  low  grounds.  The  question 
whether  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atrial  ocean  which  surrounds  our  globe  has  always 
been  the  same,  is  quite  undecided;  we  do  not  even  know  accurately  jfhetlier  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  has  continued  the  same  at  the  same  place  for  a  century 
pasL  According  to  Foleni*s  and  Toaldo*B  observations,  the  pressure  would  have 
seemed  to  vary.  The  correctness  of  their  observations  has  long  been  donbtcd,  but 
the  recent  researches  of  Carlini  render  it  almost  probable  that  the  mean  height  of 
the  barometer  is  diminishing  in  Milan.  Perhaps  the  phenomena  is  a  very  local 
one,  and  dependent  on  variations  in  descending  atmospheric  currents. — HumboldCt 
Aspects  0/ Natures 
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BsjoiciiiK  ia  Uie  bounteoiu  Mgbt, 
And  call  tlie  reaper's  ikiirul  hand 
To  cult  the  riclies  of  tlic  land." 
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I.     SPIK.fiA     GRANDIFLOBA. 
IjArge  Flowered  Spir.ba. 

The  uame  J^piR^oAis  derived  from  sptirao,  to  become  apiral  j  in  allu- 
sion to  the  flexile  branches  being  suitable  for  tmsting  into  garlands- 
It  ia  aldo  called  Bbidewobt. 

This  elegant  and  interesting  family  of  plants  is  composed  of  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  luirdi/  shrubs,  and  bardy  herbaeeoua  pererauaii. 

Our  readers  ate  familiar  witb  some  of  the  latter,  especially  th« 
Spirts  Ulmaria,  Meadow-sweet,  or  Queen  of  the  Meadows,  whicfa 
abounds  in  moist  meadows  and  woods,  perfuming  the  air  witb  tb* 
hawthom>like  scent  of  its  abundant  white  flowers. 

'*  Each  dry  entangled  copee  ompnrpled  glows 
With  orchis  blooms;  while  iti  tho  moiBtineil  plain 
Tlic  meadow- Bwcel  ita  luscious  rragmnce  jicldB." 

TbeSuKDBBV  section  of  Spiraeas  are  elegant  blooming,  and  flower  in 
profiisiou,  also  most  of  them  are  handsomely  formed  bushes.  The  one 
we  now  figure  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  them.  Mr.  Fortune  met  with 
it  in  Northern  Cliina,  and  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble, 
nurserymen,  of  Bagshot,  under  tie  name  of  AmelanchUr  racemosa. 
it  is  quite  hardy,  and  bloomed  there  this  season.     It  forma  a  branch- 
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lag,  twiggy^  bttshy  plant  of  medinm  sue,  «Did  blooms  ia  profission  tn 
terminal  erect  racemes. 

Its  nmnerotts  large  white  flowers  are  very  sbowj,  and  render  it 
Uglily  ornamental,  worthy  of  a  place  in  eyery  bed  or  border  of  shrubs. 

<*Peacefal  and  lowly  in  their  natire  soil* 
They  neither  know  to  spin  or  care  to  toil; 
Yet  with  confest  magnificence  they  shine." 

The  collection  of  shrubby  Spiraeas  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Kew, 
comprises  many  that  are  particularly  handsome  and  ornamental,  some 
being  in  bloom  as  early  in  the  spring  aa  April,  and  are  succeeded  by 
others  to  the  end  of  summer.  A  descriptive  list  of  the  best,  of  whicm 
we  have  taken  notes,  will  appear  next  month. 

II.  Geranium  Pratense  FLORE-PLENO.*-An  herbaceous  perennial 

{lant,  which  grows  about  18  inches  high,  and  forms  a  close,  neat  bush, 
looming  very  profusely.  The  plant  from  which  we  had  our  specimen 
is  about  18  inches  across,  and  had  upwards  of  five  hundred  blossoms. 
They  are  produced,  in  terminal  branching  panicles  bearing  a  succession 
of  DOUBLE  fl6wees  for  a  long  period.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth, 
and  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  flower  garden.  It  is  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  in  but  few  collections  (of  this  class  qf  plants)  in  England. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

BuDDLEiA  CRisPA.  The  crisped-leaved. — ^This  very  handsome  shrub 
was  discovered  by  Major  Madden,  near  Almorah,  in  Western  Himalaya, 
who  sent  seeds  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  It  proves 
to  be  as  hardy  as  the  well  knoYm  Buddleia  globosa^  and  if  aflbrded  the 
protection  of  being  trained  to  a  wall,  it  wiU  bear  our  winters  without 
iajury,  in  any  part  of  England.  This  new  species  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  branching,  leaves  four  inches  long 
apd  are  long  heart-shaped.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  terminal 
branching  spikes,  forming  a  pyramidal  head  about  five  inches  long, 
Each  blossom  has  a  narrow  brown  tube  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long 
and  the  frimt  of  the  flower  is  nearly  half  an  inch  across,  lilac  with  a 
wldte  eye.  The  head  of  bloom  contains  a  great  number  of  blossoms, 
and  a  large  plant  in  bloom  will  be  highly  omainental.  It  blooms  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  flowers  scent  the  atmosphere  very 
powerfully  around  with  a  delightful  fragrance.  (Figured  in  Bot, 
Mag.,  4793.) 

Cassiope  FASTiGiATA.  (Synonymc,  Andromeda  fastigiata.) — ^This 
very  interesting  small  shrub  was  discovel-ed  by  Major  Madden,  in 
North- Western  Himalaya,  where  he  found  it  growing  abundtot  lit 
elevations  of  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet.  Seeds  of  it  wei«  sent  to  Mr. 
Moore,  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  Dr.  Hooker,  too, 
found  it  in  abundance  in  the  mountains  of  Sikkim  Himalaya,  at  as  higli 
an  elevation  as  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet. 
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It  10  a  BmaU  shrub,  very  much  branched,  and  the  learefl  are  ghart 
arranged  along  the  shoots  like  tiles  (imbricated  in  four  rows,  making 
the  shoot  four  angled),  and  having  a  white,  silvery  eye-lash  like 
edging.  The  branches  are  somewhat  drooping.  The  flowers  are  bell- 
shaped,  drooping,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch 
across  the  front  of  the  blossom.  They  are  white,  produced  towards  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  from  one  to  six  blossoms  in  each  cluster.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  and  interesting  :  such  large  flowers  and  small  foliage 
produce  a  striking  appearance.  It  will  become  a  general  favourite ; 
would  be  valuable  for  a  rock-work,  or  the  front  of  a  bed  of  American 
shrubs,  Ac.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4796.) 

Catabetuh  Nabo,  varieties. — The  C,  Naso  is  a  native  of  Carac- 
cus.  The  two  following  varieties  have  bloomed  in  the  orchid  stove  at 
Sion  Gardens,  and  are  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  4792. 

Variety  1. — The  flowers  are  borne  on  erect  spikes,  drooping,  some- 
what bell-shaped,  two  inches  long,  green,  yellow  and  white,  inter- 
mixed, and  numerously  spotted  in  bars,  with  a  rich  black  purple.. 

No.  2. — The  flowers  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  No.  1,  and  ex- 
pand more  openly.  The  sepals  are  broad,  green,  beautifully  spotted  with 
black  purple.  The  petals  are  green  with  a  broad  margin  of  purplish- 
red,  and  having  large  black  spots.  The  labellum  is  of  a  purplifih-red 
with  a  streak  of  white  round  the  eye.  Both  the  varieties  are  pretty 
and  very  interesting. 

Clematis  Barbellata.  The  •  beakdletted  Travellers'  Joy. — 
This  singular  species  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  where  it 
was  first  detected  by  Mr.  Royle  and  Mr.  Pakenhara.  And  Major 
Madden  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin, 
where  it  has  bloomed,  and  proves  quite  hardy.  The  plant  is  a  climber, 
vigorous,  and  a  free  bloomer.  Each  blossom  is  drooping,  and  forms  a 
large  beU-shaped  flower  of  four  petals,  the  tops  of  which  recurve  out- 
wants. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PLANTS  BY  HYBRIDIZATION, 

BY  THE  EDITOR  Or  THE  MAGAZINE  OP  HORTICITLTDRB   AMD  BOTAKT, 

Our  object  at  this  time  is  to  introduce  to  the  attention  of  amateurs,  who 
are  interested  in  the  hybridization  of  plants,  the  views  of  a  cultivator, 
which  we  find  in  Mlntosh's  Book  of  the  Garden,  now  issuing  in  num- 
bers from  the  press. 

We  are  but  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  inxportance  of  this  art  in 
the  production  of  new  varieties,  both  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  very  few 
among  our  cultivators  have  attempted  the  work  carefully  and  scien- 
tificaily,  and  therefore  we  have  few  or  no  reliable  experiments  to  refer 
to.     But  we  know  this,  that  the  chance  seedlings  which  spring  up  m 
ev^ry  garden,  often  prove  much  superior  to  the   pafents  in  the  n«ur 
vicinity;    and  such  being  the  fact,  why  should   not  judicious  hybndi- 
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zation,  done  with  a  view  to  produce  certain  results,  accomplish  all  and 
much  more  than  nature,  left  to  its  own  caprices  ? 

If  every  breeze  wh  ch  sweeps  over  a  cornfield  planted  with  various 
kind,  will  so  distribute  the  pollen  as  to  find  all  colours  of  the  grain  in  a 
single  ear,  should  wc  not  see  and  admit  the  vast  results  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  hand  of  man,  guided  by  science,  in  effecting 
changes  in  this  and  other  plants  ?  Indeed  we  have  as  yet  but  just 
begun  to  learn  the  great  alterations  which  may  be  made  in  certain 
families  of  plants, — the  highly  ornamental  character  which  may  be 
given  to  otherst,  and  the  improvement  to  be  eft'ected  among  our  choicest 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Followed  up  with  attention  and  perseverance, 
fA  certain  improvements  may  be  made  in  fruits  and  plants,  as  the 
same  care  and  perseverance  have  made  improvement's  in  the  breeds  of 
cattle.  The  Diana  and  Concord  grapes  are  sufiicient  evidence  to  show 
how  gi'eat  ai'e  the  changes  of  a  single  generation  of  accidental  origin ; 
and  our  seedling  strawberries,  the  Boston  Pine  and  Hovey,  are  equally 
good  evidence  of  what  thoi'ough  and  complete  hybridization  will  effect 
by  bringing  tnx)  ordinary  varieties  together. 

We  shall  have  some  experiments  to  detail  hei'eafter  ;  but  now,  as  the 
season  is  approaching  when  hybridization  may  be  effected,  especially 
among  plants,  the  following  remarks  on  the  modus  opa'andi  of  the  pro- 
cess will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting : — 

To  those  who  would  attempt  the  hybridizing  or  cross-breedhig 
of  plants,  I  will  now  ofter  some  suggestions  for  their  guidance. 

It  is  an  essential  element  to  success  that  the  operator  be  possessed  of 
indomitable  patience^  watchfulness,  and  perseverance.  HaWng  deter- 
mined on  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  if  the  plants  are  in  the 
cpen  ground,  he  will  have  them  put  into  pots,  and  removed  under  glass, 
so  as  to  escape  the  accidents  of  valuable  temperatui*e — of  wind,  rain, 
and  dust,  and,  above  all,  of  insects.  A  greenhouse  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  at  least  as  regards  hardy  and 
proper  greenhouse  plants. 

Having  got  them  housed,  seciu'c  a  corner  where  they  arc  least  likely 
to  be  visited  by  bees  or  other  insects.  The  plants  which  are  to  yield 
the  pollen,  and  the  plants  which  are  to  bear  the  seed,  should  be  both 
kept  in  the  same  temperature  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  managed, 
pollen  from  an  outside  plant,  in  genial  summer  weather,  may  be  used, 
provided  it  can  be  got ;  for  there  is  a  class  of  insects  which  live  exclu- 
sively on  pollen,  and  devour  it  so  fast  afler  the  ixdlen  vessels  open,  that, 
unless  the  plant  is-imder  a  hand-glass  (which  I  would  recommend),  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  get  any  pollen  for  the  required  purpose.  To 
secure  against  chances  of  this  nature,  a  sprig  with  opening  bloom  may 
be  taken  and  kept  in  a  vial  and  water  inside,  where  it  will  get  suffi- 
cient sun  to  ripen  the  pollen.  But  here,  too,  insects  must  be  watched, 
and  destroyed  if  they  intrude.  An  insect  like,  but  smaller,  than  the 
common  hive  bee,  which  flits  about  by  fits  and  starts,  on  expanded  wings, 
after  the  manner  of  the  dragon-fly,  is  the  greatest  pest,  and  seems  to 
feed  exclusively  on  pollen,     The  hive  bee,  the  humble  bee,  and  wasp 
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give  the  next  greatest  annoyance.  All  these  may  be  excluded  by 
netting  fixed  over  apertures  from  open  sashes  or  the  like.  Too  mncSi 
care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  excluding  these  intruders,  whose  single  touch, 
in  many  eases,  might  neutralise  the  intended  result ;  for  the  slightest 
application  of  pollen  native  to  the  parent  plant,  is  said  by  physiologists  to 
supersede  all  foreign  agency,  imless,  perhaps,  in  the  crossing  of  mere 
varieties  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  observation  consists  with  my  own 
experience.  Without  due  precaution  now,  the  labour,  anxiety,  and 
watchfulness  of  years  may  issue  in  vexation  and  disappointment. 

As  a  further  precaution  still,  and  to  prevent  self-fertilization,  divest 
the  blooms  to  be  operated  on  not  only  of  their  anthers,  but  also  of  their 
corollas.  Remove  also  all  contiguous  blooms  upon  the  plant,  lest  the 
syringe  incautiously  directed,  or  aame  sudden  draft  of  air,  convey  the 
the  native  pollen,  and  anticipate  the  intended  operation.  The.  corolla 
spears  to  be  the  means  by  which  insects  are  attracted ;  and  though, 
when  it  is  removed,  the  honey  on  which  they  feed  is  still  present,  they 
seem  puzzled  or  indifferent  about  collecting  it ;  or  if,  haply,  they  should 
alight  on  the  dismantled  flower  (which  I  never  have  detected),  the 
stigma  is  in  most  cases  safe  from  their  contact. 

It  will  be  some  days — ^probably  a  week  or  more,  if  the  weatter  be 
not  sunny — ere  the  stigma  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  fertilization.  I'his  is 
indicated  in  many  families,  such  as  ericacece,  rosacea,  scrophularineaSf 
aurantiacecBj  &c.,  by  a  vicious  exudation  in  the  sutures  (where  these 
exist)  of  the  stigma,  but  generally  covering  the  entire  surface  of  that 
organ.  In  this  condition  the  stigma  may  remain  many  days,  during 
which  fertilization  may  be  performed ;  and  this  period  will  be  longer  or 
shorter,  as  the  weather  is  sunny,  or  damp,  or  overcast. 

In  certain  families,  such  as  the  Malvacece,  Gei'aniacece^  &c.,  where 
the  stigma  divides  itself  into  featheiy  parts,  and  where  the  viscous' pro- 
cess is  either  absent  or  inappreciable  by  theeje,  the  separation  of  these 
parts,  the  bursting  of  the  pollen,  the  maturity  of  the  stigma,  and  all 
which  a  little  experience  will  detect,  indicate  the  proper  time  for  the 
operation,  sunny  or  cloudy  weather  always  affecting  the  duration  of  the 
period  during  which  it  may  be  successfully  performed. 

As  to  the  proper  time  and  season  best  adapted  for  such  experiments, 
a  treatise  might  be  written  ;  but  here  a  few  remarks  must  sufiice. 

As  for  the  season  of  the  year^  from  early  spring  to  midsummer,  I 
would  account  the  best  period ;  but,  as  I  have  just  observed,  I  regard 
all  cold,  damp,  cloudy,  and  ungenial  weather  as  unfavorable.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  weather  is  genial,  not  so  much  from  sun  heat  as 
at  times  occurs  from  the  atmosphere  being  moderately  charged  with 
electricity,  when  there  is  an  elasticity,  so  to  speak,  in  the  balmy  air, 
and  all  nature  seems  joyous  and  instinct  >vith  life,  this,  of  all  others,  is 
the  season  which  the  hybridist  should  improve,  and  above  all  if  he 
attempt  muling. 

The  hybridist  should  be  provided  with  a  pocket  lenSy  a  pair  of  wire 
pincers^  and  various  coloured  silk  threads. 

With  the  lens  he  will  observe  the  maturity  of  the  poUm  and  the 
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dondition  of  the  stigma^  whether  the  former  has  attained  its  p&wiery^ 
and  the  latter  (if  such  is  its  nature)  its  viscova  condition.  If  he  find 
both  the  pollen  and  the  stigma  in  a  fit  state,  he  will,  with  the  pineen^ 
apply  an  anther  with  ripened  pollen,  and  hy  the  gentlest  touch  distri- 
Imte  it  very  thinly  over  the  summit  of  the  stigma.  The  operation  per- 
formed, he  will  mark  it  hy  tying  round  the  fiower-stalk  a  bit  of  that 
jMkrticular  coloured  silk  thread  which  he  wishes  to  indicate  the  par- 
tieular  plant  which  borq  the  pollen,  and  at  the  same  time  tie  a  bit  of 
the  same  silk  round  the  stem  of  the  latter,  which  will  serve  till  recorded 
in  a  note-book,  which  should  be  kept  by  every  one  trying  experiments 
on  a  large  scale. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  even  a  general  outline  of  the 
parts  of  flowers,  to  show  how  the»e  diifer  the  one  fix>m  the  other  in 
rariouB  tribes  of  plants.  The  experimenter,  if  he  is  not  a  botanist, 
and  even  though  he  is  partially  acquainted  with  the  science,  must,  from 
books  and  observation,  make  himself  familiar  with  the  various  organs, 
male  and  female,  of  each  separate  familv  of  plants  on  which  he  means 
to  work,  otherwise  he  will  be  often  puzzled  where  to  find  them,  or  even 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

As  for  the  time  of  the  dag,  it  may  be  done  almost  any  hour  horn 
9  A.M.'till  4  o'clock  P.M.,  and  with  equal  success.  My  other  avocations 
have  often  limited  me  to  earlier  and  later  hours  ;  but  I  would  suggest 
from  10  till  2  o'clock  as  the  best  time  of  day,  always  preferring  fair, 
genial  and  sunny,  to  chill,  damp,  or  cloudy  days. 

On  recurring  to  my  note-book  for  1850,  I  find  a  very  favourable 
state  of  atmosphere  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  March  of  that  year, 
when  I  crossed  the  Phyllodoce  (Menziesia)  casrulea  with  the  Rhodo^- 
amnus  (Rhododendron)  chamcecistus,  sowed  on  the  18th  June  that  year^ 
as  above  noticed.     At  this  time,  too,  I  succeeded  in  crossing  the  above 
rhodothamnus  with   a   large-leaved,  white-flowered  Nepal  species  of 
rhododendron,  the  blooms  of  which  were  two  inches  across  the  limb. 
But  though  I  ripenod  that  season  three  or  four  pods  of  this  last  cross, 
each  pod  of  seed  beautifully  ripened,  all  of  which  I  sowed,  I  cannot 
assert  that  any  one  seed  vegetated ;  and  though  it  is  now  nearly  three 
years  since  the  seeds  were  sown,  I  still  preserve  the  seed-pot.     And  I 
may  remark  here,  from  my  own  experience,  that  two  years  is  not  too 
soon  to  despair  of  vegetation  even  of  seeds  from  abroad,  on  which,  of 
course,  no  cross  had  been  effected. 

Few  seasons  have  occurred  so  favourable  for  the  hybridist  as  the 
short  interval  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1850,  above  alluded  to. 
Singularly  enough,  happening  to  visit  Lord  Rosslyn's  gardens  at 
Dysart  House,  on  the  1st  of  June  that  year,  with  the  late  Profeasor 
Dunbar,  Mr.  M*Intosh  (the  author),  and  Mr,  Sprott,  I  observed  the 
above  rhodothamnus  marked  as  cross  .^d.  I  found  it  had  been  crossed 
at  the  above  period,  and  with  Rhododendron  arboreumf  The  seed-pods 
were  then  fully  swollen,  and  approaching  maturity ;  but  I  have  not 
heard  that  anything  has  come  of  them. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  directions  as  to  the  results  to  be 
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eieeted.  If  it  is  desired  to  r^rodnce  the  larger,  iner  formed,  or 
liigher  oolonred  bloom  of  a  plant  having  a  tall,  straggling,  or  too 
robust  a  growth,  or  having  too  large  or  too  coarse  foliage  in  a  plant 
without  these  drawbacks,  I  need  not  suggest  to  select,  in  another  species 
of  the  same  fiimily,  a  plant  of  an  opposite  character  and  properties — 
say  of  dwarf,  compact  growth,  handsome  foliage,  and  free  flowering 
habit ;  and  if  such  can  be  obtained,  work  with  it,  making  the  latter  the 
seed-bearer.  Or,  if  it  be  desirable  to  impart  the  fragrance  of  a  less 
handsome  kind  to  another  more  handsome,  I  would  make  the  cross 
upon  the  latter.  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  from  my  own  experi- 
ments how  far  perfume  may  be  so  communicated;  but  I  have  some 
things  for  advanced  to  maturity  to  test  it  j  and  I  entertain  the  hope 
that  fragrance  may  not  only  be  so  imparted,  but  even  heightened, 
varied  and  improved.  Or  if  it  be  desired  to  transfer  all,  or  any  valu- 
able property  or  quality,  from  a  tender  exotic  species  to  a  native  or 
hardy  kmd,  work  upon  the  latter ;  for  so  far  as  constitution  goes,  I 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  females  overrules  in  this  particular. 
I  woxdd  offer  this  caution  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
certain  fiowers/or  exhibition,  especially  those  having  white  grounds,  not 
to  cross  such  with  high-coloured  sorts.  I  once  spoiled  a  pure  white 
bloomed  Calceolaria  for  exhibition,  by  crossing  it  with  a  crimson  sort ; 
all  the  blooms  on  those  branches  where  the  operation  had  been  per- 
foimed,  being  stained  red,  and  not  the  few  flowers  merely  on  which  the 
cross  was  effected. 

In  this  note,  already  too  long,  I  cannot  further  illustrate  my  remarks 
by  recorded  experiments  in  the  various  tribes  upon  which  I  have  tried 
my  band ;  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  inculcating,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  observance  of  the  rules  I  have  laid  down  to  pre-* 
vent  vexatious  disappointments.  If  any  doubts  arise  about  the  cix>ss 
being  genuine  or  effectually  secured,  let  not  the  seeds  be  sown.  Hiree, 
four,  five,  and  even  six  years,  must  oftentimes  elapse  with  trees  and 
shrubby  things  ere  the  result  can  be  judged  of ;  and  if  eventually  it 
prove  a  failure,  or  even  doubtful,  it  is  worse  than  labour  lost,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  mislead.  If  there  is  ho  great  departure  flrom  the  female 
parent,  the  issue  is  to  be  mistrusted.  It  is  singular,  if  well  accom- 
plished, how  much  of  both  parents  is  blended  in  the  progeny.  Geii- 
tlemen  eminent  as  physiologists,  have  read  nature's  laws  in  these 
matters  a  little  differently  from  what  my  own  humble  experience  has 
taught  me,  and  assigned  to  the  progeny  the  constitution  and  general 
aspect  of  the  one  parent,  while  they  gave  the  inflorescence  and  frmit  to 
the  other,  I  have  crossed,  and  inverted  the  cross,  and  can  venture  to 
give  no  evidence  on  the  point,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  constitution,  to 
which  the  seed-bearer,  I  think,  contributes  most.  A  well-manageA 
hybrid  should  and  will  blend  both  parents  into  a  distinct  intermediate, 
insomuch  as  to  produce  often  what  might  pass  for  a  neW  species.  If 
the  leaning  be  to  one  more  than  anotherj  it  is  probably  to  the  femal^ 
though  this  will  not  always  be  the  case. 

Agttn,  it  is  asserted  that  a  proper  hybrid— <.e.,  ene  spedes  wUch 
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is  crossed  with  another  species,  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  it 
— will  produce  no  fertile  seeds.  This  does  not  accord  with  my  ohser- . 
vations.  Dr.  Lindley  has  remarked  very  justly  ptlieory  of  Hortkul- 
ture^  p.  69),  "  But  facts  prove  that  undoubted  hybrids  may  be  fertile." 
My  hybrid,  Veronica  Balfouriana  (an  intermediate  between  F.  Saxa- 
iiils  9j\d  V.  fruticolosa)  ^  seeds,  I  would  say,  more  abundantly  than 
either  parent ;  and  the  progeny,  from  its  self-sown  seeds,  I  find  to  be 
of  various  shades  of  blue,  violet,  and  red,  rising  in  my  garden,  some 
having  actually  larger,  finer,  and  higher-coloured  blooms  than  the 
parent  bearing  the  seed ;  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  same  result  in 
other  things.  Yet  I  am  far  fi-om  asserting  fertility  in  the  produce 
between  two  members  of  allied  but  distinct  genera — such,  for  example, 
as  in  the  Brtanthiis,  which  I  have  found  to  be  uniMX)ductive,  whether, 
employed  as  the  male  or  female  parent.  As  above  conjectured,  its 
parents  were  far  too  remote  in  nature's  own  arrangement.  The 
hybridist  has  a  field  before  him  ever  suggestive  of  new  modes  of  acting. 
He  may  try,  as  I  have  done,  what  may  be  effected  under  various  tinted 
glass.  My  persuasion  is,  that  I  effected  from  a  pale  yellow  a  pure 
u;AtVe-groimded  calceolaria,  by  placing  the  -plants  under  blue-shaded 
glass,  ( by  which  the  sun's  ra^'s  were  much  subdued.  He  may  also 
apply  >> chemical  solutions  to  plants  with  ripening  seeds.  Nature,  in 
producing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  plants  with  blooms  of  colours,  opposite 
to  those  of  thd-parent,  must  be  governed  by  some  law.  Why  xnay  n/ot 
this  law  be  found  out  ?  For  example,  under  what  influences  was  the 
first  white  fuchsia^  the  F.  Verats  Victrix^  produced,  the  purest  yet  of  all 
the  race,  and  the  source  from  which  all  the  whites  have  been  derived  ? 
While  I  have  necessarily  confined  the  above  remarks  to  thingd 
proper  to  the  fiower  garden,  a  wide  and  still  more  important  field  lies 
beyond.  The  late  lamented  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downtown,  did  much  in 
this  way  to  improve  our  garden  fruits  and  other  esculents,  and  with  a 
success  that  none  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  since  attained.  Why 
should  not  these  efibrts  be  extended  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
as  well  as  horticultural  productions  ?  Why  not  carry  them  into  Jield 
BSid  foresty  to  the  creation  of  new,  more  useful,  and  more  elegant  forms? 
-Nature  is  boundless,  and  its  objects  are  endless;  and  this  subject,  of 
all  others  connected  with  plants,  the  most  engrossing  and  exciting. 
Rich  results  await  the  intelligent  experimenter ;  but  I  would  advise 
none  to  embark  in  the  pursuit  who  have  not  sufficient  leisure  to  devote 
to  it,  and,  as  I  said  before,  who  are  not  possessed  of  indomitable  patience, 
watchfulness,  and  perseverance,  with  a  fixwl  determination  not  to  be 
fretted  or  discouraged  hj  frequent  failures. 
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WINTER. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  GASDENER. 

All  plants  are  naturally  subject,  in  a  certain  extent,  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  winter,  spring,  and  summer.     It  follows,  therefore,  that,  in  a  state  of 
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^  cultivation,'  something  toalogous  should  be  followed  by  the  cultivator 

^  in  imitation  of  those  changes.     To  keep  tropical  plants  at  a  high  tem- 

perature during  winter,  when  there  is  little  sunshine,  is  to  excite  their 
'-  growing  principle  at  a  period  when  they  should  rather  be  at  rest ;  and 

>.  where  such  a  practice  is  followed,  the  plants  become  drawn  up,  weak 

and  leafless,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual,  or,  we  may  say,  in  this 
instance,  unnatural,  stimulus  to  excitement  which  the  application  of  heat 
produces.  It  appears,  firom  practice  and  observation,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  plant  stove  should  be  kept  as  near  to. from  60. to  65  degrees 
as  possible  during  the  dark  days  of  winter,  for  all  that  is  then  required 
is  to  prevent  the  plants  from-  being  checked  or  chilled  by  cold  dnring 
that  season ;  so  that',  as  spring  naturally  comes  on,  a  further,  but 
gradual,  stimulus  may  be  given  them  by  additional  heat,  and  most 
particularly  during  the  day. 

Water  must  not  be  entirely  withheld,  particularly  from  some  species; 
but  a  much  less  quantity  of  it  is  necessary  than  when  the  plants  are  ivt 
a   growing   state,   and  able  to  decompose  a  greater  portion  of  that 
element.     Some  species  require  none  for  several  weeks  together ;  and 
such  may  be  ascertained  by  their  habits  of  growth,   and  are  .of  the 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  sorts.     As  these  naturally  ripen,  their  foliage 
in  autamn  (or  at  whatever  other  season),  and  appear  to  die  downlio  the 
ground,  they  should  be  observed,  and  collected  as  near  together  as  cir- 
cmtistances  will  admit  of,  and  a  suspension  of  watering  should  then 
gradually  take  place,  and  be  continued  in  till  they  begin  to  show  signs 
of  vegetation  in  spring,  when  they  should  be  again  supplied  as  usual. 
Some  species,  which  require  very  little  water  during  winter,  do  not 
lose  their  leaves,  nor  die  down  to  the  surface  of  the  pots ;  but  it  is.  only 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  that  can  direct  him  in  these 
instances  when  to  water,  and  when  to  withhold  it.     It  is  (as  we  have 
repeatedly  observed)  one  of  those  cases  in  horticulture  for  which  rules 
may  be  laid  down,  but  not  wholly  without  exceptions,  and  must  en- 
tirely rest  on  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator.    Steaming  the  stove  during 
winter  is  a  material  feature  in  the  best  management  of  such  plants,  and 
should  be  scrupulously  attended  to,  both  to  soften  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  insects,  particularly  ih© 
red  spider,  which  is  sure  to  make  its  unwelcome  appearance  in  a  high 
and  dry  atmosphere.     The  most  eligible  time  for  steaming  the  house  is 
in  the  evening,  when  the  -flues  are  hottest,  and  it  is  performed  by  pour- 
ing water  on  them,  which  generates  steam  readily.     In  time  of  severe 
frost,  this  operation  may  be  performed  during  the  day,  or  dispensed, 
with  for  a  few  days  altogether.    The  quantity  of  water  required  to  pro- 
duce a  sufficiency  of  steam  depends  on  a  variety  of  local  circTxmstances, 
such  as  the  siz§  of  the  house,  the  way  in  which  the  water  is  p^^  on  the 
flues,  i&c. ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  more  than  is  necessary 
is  often  used- when  it  is  poured  on  them  hy  random,  or  done  in  too 
hurried  a  manner.     In  steaming  all  sorts  of  hot-liouaes,  as  well  as  in 
their  whole  management,  it  can  only  be  expected  to  be  well  done  wnwi 
the  operator  feels  an  interest  or  pleasure  in  doing  it,     A  few  mmute 
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of  the  flues  will  do  more  good  than  sluicing  a  hogshead  of  water  over 
the  house  in  a  careless  manner.  During  the  winter  months  very  little 
ventilation  is  required  in  these  structures ;  for,  unless  the  house  be  un» 
usually  well  glazed,  and  in  complete  repair,  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air 
will  find  its  way  into  it  between  the  laps  of  the  glass  and  other  openings  ; 
indeed  greater  care  should  be  had  to  the  exclusion  of  cold  air  duiLig 
winter  than  to  its  admission*  The  plants  are,  for  the  most  pari  (aa 
observed  above),  in  an  inactive  state,  and,  therefore,  not  in  want  of 
those  gases  which  compose  certain  parts  of  atmospherioal  air,  and  whidi 
are  found  so  necessary  for  them  when  in  a  growing  state. 


RAISING  SEEDLING  RANUNCULUSES, 

BT  A  BaaXSHUOB  CHAMPION. 

Not  any  flower  that  I  am  acquainted  with  composes  such  a  bed  of 
beauty  as  a  well-grown  one  of  this  loveliest  of  all  flowers.  Their 
humble  growth,  exquisite  form  of  flowers,  variety  of  strikingly  handsome 
colours,  displayed  in  self-blooms,  or  edged,  shaded,  or  beautifully 
spotted,  together  combine  to  produce  a  floral  display  beyond  comparison. 

I  am  but  a  ten  years'  amateur  cultivator  of  ranunculuses,  but  each 
successive  year  I  have  become  more  enthusiastic  with  admiration  of 
their  beauties. 

I  procured,  the  first  season,  a  packet  of  seed  saved  from  Jtrst^reUe 
varieties  J  by  that  estimable  cultivator  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso;  from  thai 
sowing  I  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  plants,  which  have  fur- 
nished several  most  exquisite  beauties,  of  first*rate  form  and  colours, 
and  that  rank  in  estimation  as  first-rate  by  florists  in  general.  I  have 
annually  continued  to  sow  seed,  &c.,  and  no  part  of  the  highly  interesting 
attention  required  in  cultivating  flowers,  is  anything  near  so  delightfiu 
as  that  of  raising  seedlings,  and  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  beauties 
of  each  successive  flower.  My  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  I  yearly  save  seed  from  plants  of  my 
own  growing,  as  well  as  procure  a  little  elsewhere. 

Ranunculus  seed  is  to  be  procured  from  semi-double  flowers ;  care 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  save  it  from,  such  as  are  possessed  of  good 
properties,  viz.,  such  as  have  full  strong  stems,  a  considerable  number 
of  large  well-formed  petals,  and  rich  good  colours,  chiefly  preferring 
the  darker,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lighter  coloured  when  their 
properties  answer  the  foregoing  description.  The  seed  shonld  remain  on 
the  plant  till  it  has  lost  its  verdure,  and  becomes  brown  and  diy,  it  may 
then  be  cut  off,  and  be  spread  upon  paper,  in  a  dry  room,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  that  every  degree  of  humidity  may  be  exhaled  frt>m  it,  in  which  state 
it  should  be  put  into  a  bag,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  warm  room  till  the 
time  of  sowing,  otherwise  it  will  be  in  danger  of  contracting  a  damp- 
ness, which  will  soon  produce  a  mouldiness,  that  will  infallibly  destroy 
it.  January  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
it,  it  must  be  separated  from  the  stalks  to  which  it  is  connecteOy  ia 
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the  following  maimer,  viz. : — m  ,the  first  place  it  should  he  taken  out 
of  the  hag  and  spread  thin  upon  paper,  tea  tray,  &c.,  and  placed  hefore 
a  moderate  fire,  till  it  is  just  warm,  and  no  more ;  the  seed  will  then 
easily  scrape  off,  hy  means  of  a  penknife,  hut  great  care  must  he  taken 
to  avoid  scraping  it  off  in  lumps,  or  suffering  any  pieces  of  the  stalk, 
dried  petals  of  the  flower,  or  other  extraneous  matter  to  he  mixed  with 
it,  which  would  create  a  mouldincss  when  sown,  of  very  destructive  con- 
sequence ;  when  the  seed  is  scraped  in  a  proper  manner  it  will  have  the 
appearance  of  clean  coarse  hran,  with  a  little  hrown  or  purple  speck  in 
the  centre  of  each  cuticle,  which  is  the  kernel. 

When  the  seed  is  thus  prepared,  it  should  he  sown  on  a  shallow 
frame  provided  with  glasses,  similar  to  those  made  use  of  for  cucumhers 
and  melons ;  the  soil  should  have  heen  previously  taken  out,  three  feet 
deep,  and  spread  thin  upon  the  ground  till  it  has  heen  perfectly  frozen 
throughout,  in  order  to  destroy  any  vermin  it  may  have  contained. 
When  the  pit  is  filled  up  again  with  the  frozen  lumps  of  earth,  it  should  * 
remain  till  the  whole  mass  has  thawed,  and  subsided  to  its  pristine 
bulk,  or  nearly  so ;  its  surface  should  then  be  made  perfectly  smooth 
and  even,  and  the  seed  sown  upon  it  with  the  utmost  regularity,  in  such 
a  quantity  as  nearly  to  cover  it ;  the  glasses  should  be  placed  over  it 
immediately,  and  the  frame  kept  cloHely  covered  with  them,  for  two  or 
three  days,  till  the  seed  begins  to  swell  and  soften ;  a  little  light  earth 
should  then  be  sifred  upon  it,  through  a  fine  sieve,  but  not  sufficient  to 
cover  it,  this  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed  disappears :  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  such  seeds  as 
happen  to  be  covered  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown  piece, 
will  never  vegetate,  and  must,  of  course,  inevitably  perish.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  seed  be  kept  moderately  moist  by  gentle  watering 
with  soft  water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  too  much  moisture 
is  nevertheless  injurious. 

^  About  the  time  that  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  it  is  requisite  to  stir 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  pin,  just  sufficiently  to  admit  air,  and 
give  liberty  to  the  young  plants  to  pass  easily  through ;  this  operation  . 
should  be  very  carefully  performed  to  prevent  breaking  off  the  fibres, 
or  raising  and  leaving  any  of  the  plants  out  of  the  earth,  because  one 
hour's  sun  upon  such  would  certainly  destroy  them. 

After  the  plants  are  all  up,  and  their  two  interior  leaves  appear, 
more  air  must  be  given,  by  having  hurdles  or  lattice  work,  substituted 
for  the  glasses ;  waterings  must  be  regularly  continued  in  the  manner 
before  described,  when  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  renders  it 
necessary ;  but  fine  warm  showers  of  rain  are  always  preferable  when 
they  happen  in  due  time. 

This  kind  of  management  is  to  be  continued  till  the  roots  are  nSattired, 
and  fit  to  take  up,  which  is  known  by  the  foliage  becoming  brown,  dry, 
and  nearly  consumed.  The  roots  are  to  be  dried  and  preserved  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  be  planted  the  same  time  as  large  ones  in  the  autumn, 
the  greater  part,  or  such  a^  have  two  or  more  claws,  will  blow  in  toler- 
able perfection  the  following  summer. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS 

BT  AK  BZTBHSITB  OROWBK  FOB  COTBVT  GABDBK. 

Having  noticed  on  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine  an  article  on  Ten* 
Week  and  other  Stocks,  and  as  the  treatment  of  the  Intermediate  is  not 
so  particularly  detailed  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  send  the  following  plain 
detail  of  the  modo  I  have  practised  with  the  best  success  for  the  last 
seven  years,  never  failing  to  have  an  extraordinary  bloom. 

In  the  first  week  of  July,  I  sow  my  seed  in  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth, 
in  a  situation  screened  6rom  the  mid-day  sun,  where  I  allow  them  to 
grow  until  the  beginning  of  September,  when  I  put  them  into  sixty- 
sized  pots  separately  ;  the  soil  that  I  use  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  In 
these  pots  they  stand  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  I  repot  them 
into  forty -eight  sized  pots,  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before ;  I  then 
place  them  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit,  where  they  stand  all  the  winter.  I 
take  care  to  give  all  the  air  possible,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
dwarf,  and  I  uniformly  dress  the  plants  from  all  dead  leaves,  as  this  is 
a  very  essential  thing  in  winter,  and  I  never  give  more  water  than  is 
refklly  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  alive ;  for  if  kept  too  wet  they  are 
ver^^  likely  to  damp  oft*.  About  the  middle  of  March  they  begin  to 
show  their  blooming  spikes.  As  soon  as  I  can  discern  the  single  ones 
f  rom  the  double,  I  sepai:ate  them,  and  plant  the  single  for  seed  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  so  that  I  do  not  have  any  single  ones  in  my  beds  or 
flower  borders.  Those  plants  I  require  for  specimens,  I  repot  into 
twenty -fours,  and  place  them  in  the  frame,  again  shading  them  from 
the  mid-day  sun,  giving  plenty  of  air  and  water,  as  they  like  to  be 
kept  moist  at  this  season.  I  let  them  stand  in  the  firame  until  April, 
when  I  plant  my  bed  with  those  grown  in  forty-eights,  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  in  May  I  have  my  beds  in  one  sheet  of  most  vigorous  scarlet 
bloom,  and  which  at  that  early  season  very  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  lawn  ;  and  those,  too,  growing  in  twenty-fours,  are  then  in  such 
complete  profusion  of  bloom  as  amply  to  repay  for  the  trouble  of  extra 
potting.  * 


TREATMENT  OP  THE  GLOXINIA  MACULATA. 

BT  MB.  WILLIAM  HALB,   GARDENER,  TUURSTOHB   HOUSE,   HAMPFIELD,   MIDDLESEX. 

In  the  last  month's  number  of  this  magazine  I  observe  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  Gloxinias,  as  greenhouse  plants.  Re- 
ference was  also  made  relative  to  the  O.  maculata  requiring  a  higher 
temperature,  but  nothing  was  stated  about  the  management  of  it.  It 
is  a  noble  species,  so  robust  and  firm  as  to  appear  of  a  shrubby  cha- 
racter. Its  neatrshaped  flowers,  thick  in  substance,  of  a  French-white 
colour,  with  large  dark  spots  inside,  produced  in  spikes  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  long,  or  even  more,  are  both  beautiful  and  ornamental, 
and  amply  repay  for  any  attention.     I  therefore  submit  to  the  readers 
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the  method  of  treatment  I  have  pursued  with  the  greatest  success^  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  without  a  single  failure.  Each  year  I  have 
been  repaid  with  a  fine  show  of  flowers.  Gloxinia  maculata  requires  a 
strong  heat  to  have  the  bloom  in  perfection,  and  as  the  general  season 
of  its  blooming  is  late  in  summer,  it  consequently  requires  to  be  forced 
in  order  to  bring  it  forward  at  the  ^*  early  part  of  spring,"  and  thus 
inducing  it  to  have  an  earlier*  and  prolonged  period  of  £splaying  its 
lovely  flowers. 

It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  and  the  stems,  leaves,  &c.  die 
down  every  season  after  it  has  done  flowering ;  and  water  must  gradually 
be  withheld  till  the  soil  is  but  barely  moist,  so  that  the  tubers  may  have 
a  period  of  rest,  during  which  time  the  pots  must  be  kept  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  stove  or  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Sometimes  the 
tubers  will  push  shoots  soon  after  the  tops  have  been  cut  down  after 
bloom  is  over;  when  this  is  the  case,  such  may  be  kept  through 
winter  in  the  greenhouse,  for  if  iu  the  stove,  they  would  grow  pre- 
maturely, and  would  not  bloom  satisfactory  during  winter  or  early 
spring,  if  they  bloomed  even  at  all ;  but  being  kept  in  the  greenhouse, 
just  cdive,  they  may  be  potted  off  singly  at  the  proper  time  the  oilers 
are,  which  have  not  pushed  at  all.  This  operation  with  all  must  take 
place  early  in  February.  The  plan  I  pursue  is,  to  turn  out  the  old  pot 
of  tubers  entire,  and  carefully  separate  them.  1  use  a  compost  of  equal 
parjts  of  good  turfy  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  a  mixture  of  old  dried  cow- 
dung,  gathered  from  a  pasture  field,  and  leaf  mould  forms  the  third 
part. 

A  liberal  drainage  is  supplied,  and  the  tubers  being  laid  flat  are 
covered  about  half-an-inoh,  one  in  each  large  sixty-sized  pots,  the  end 
of  the  tuber  from  which  the  shoot  pushes  is  raised  so  as  only  just  to 
be  out  of  sight,  water  is  given  just  to  settle  the  soil  to  the  tuber,  and 
the  pots  are  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  in  the  forcing  pit,  when  the 
former  is  not  ready,  and  where  they  have  a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  but 
little  water  is  given  till  the  shoots  push,  then  it  is  gradually  increased. 
By  the  first  week  in  April,  the  plants  require  to  be  shifted  into  forty- 
eight  pots,  to  be  retained  in  the  former  situation,  and  by  the  middle  of 
May,  they  will  require  to    be  repotted  into  twenty-fours,   or  very 
vigorous  ones  into  into  twelves — and  the  ball  of  each  is  kept  entire  at 
the  repotting.     The  plants  are  robust  growers,  and  must  be  syringed 
overhead  every  morning  and  evening,  and  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
must  heforcibb^  syringed  twice  a  week,  or  more,  to  keep  away  the  red 
spider,  which  are  partial  to  this  plant.     I  give  the  plants  manure- 
water  twice  a  week  dm*ing  the  latter  half  of  its  growing  season.     By 
this  method  of  treatment  I  have  grown  the  plant  ao  as  to  bave  the 
floral  stem  three  feet  high,  and  half  the  length  was  adorned  by  the 
large,  charming,  wax-like  flowers. 

In  order  to  have  a  bush  of  them,  I  turn  Out  several  plants  from  the 
large  sixty-sized  pots  into  pans  that  are  eight  inches  deep  and  «*g"*^®®^ 
across,  placing  the  strongest  plant  in  the  centre,   and  the  others  at 
suitable  distances  round  it.     Specimens  so  large  have  a  noble  ana  • 
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bttidsome  appearance,  and  these,  as  well  as  singly  grown,  amply  rapay 
tor  every  attention  given.  Just  before  the  flowers  at  iht  lower  part 
of  the  spike  begin  to  open,  I  usually  remoye  some  of  the  plants  into 
the  greenhouse ;  these  continue  longer  in  bloom  than  those  remaining 
ia  the  8t<nre»-4n  fact,  they  bloom  up  to  the  end  of  autumn. 


DOUBLE  BLOSSOMED  STOCKS,  &c, 

BT  OULIELMA,  OT  GLAFHAH  BI8B,  LONDOK. 

A  OOOD  deal  of  inquiry  has  been  made  by  correspondents  relative  to 
the  production  of  double  blossomed  ten- week  and  other  stocks,  and 
how  these  were  to  be  obtained  to  a  certainty.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
able  fully  to  satisfy  the  applicants  on  this  point,  but  supposing  that  some 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  doubleness  may  be  useful  to  them,  I  forward 
the  following  particulars  on  the  subject,  calculating  that  when  the 
cause  is  generally  understood  attention  will  be  additionally  given  to  it 
in  a  practical  manner. 

A  highly  concentrated  state  of  the  sap  in  plants  induces  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers,  and  before  the  petals,  pistil,  and  stamens  can  be  formed, 
it  must  be  perfectly  elaborated  ;  thus  perfected,  they  have  a  higher  state 
of  existence  than  the  leaves,  which  is  the  lowest,  stem  petals,  after  which 
the  pistil  and  stamens,  and  Anally  the  fruits.  This  perfect  elaboration 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  due  degree  of  light  and  height,  &c. 

When,  however,  double  flowers  are  produced,  it  is  generally  by  a 
change  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  existence,  of  stamens  and  pistils  into 
the  lower  state  of  petals,  and  the  more  the  plant  is  checked  by  a 
poorer  soil,  and  a  sparing  supply  of  water  for  a  period,  the  more  likely, 
by  giving  luxuriant  food  and  treatment  afterwards,  to  bring  back  the 
pistil  and  stamens  to  a  grosser  and  lower  stage  of  existence  to  petals,  and 
thus  produce  double  flowers.  The  greater  the  check  given,  the  more 
powerful  will  be  the  efi'ect  of  after  luxuriance  when  shifted  into  a 
rich  soil,  pieced  in  due  heat,  properly  supplied  with  water  and 
every  requisite  attention,  with  the  greater  vigour  there  wUl  be  a 
flow  of  crude  sap,  and  the  flower  is  not  only  then  produced  largw, 
but  the  crude  sap  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  state  of  existence, 
and  the  stamens  and  pistils  being  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
are  reduced  to  the  more  inferior  condition  of  petals.  Some- 
times the  scale  of  existence  is  so  far  reduced,  that  what  had  been 
(»iginally  the  nucleus  of  a  branch,  but  elevated  by  elaboration  acting 
on  the  vital  energy  into  the  state  of  petals,  stamens,. and  pistils,  is  not 
only  reduced  to  petals  and  become  double,  but  will  shoot  again  into  a 
branch,  as  we  have  had  instances  with  Brown's  Superbe,  and  other 
roses.  The  double  Lychnis  diuma  has  the  stamens  chimged  into  red 
petals,  and  the  pistil  into  green  leaves,  and  the  quantity  of  each  greatly 
increased.  In  the  Rhododendron  the  flowers  are  produced  fiiom  the 
terminal  bod  of  the  shoot ;  if  the  summer  and  autumn  have  been  waiai, 
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the  bvdfl  STfellfl  large^j  and  we  have  a  branch  of  flowers  instead  of  a 
branch  of  leaves  l£e  ensuing  spring ;  but  it  is  always  di£Bcult  to  saji 
till  the  bud  is  evolved,  whether  we  shall  have  leaves  or  flowers.  In 
raising  double  or  full  flowers  from  seed,  therefore,  we  should  careftiUy 
guide  our  attempts  by  experience ;  in  procuring  the  seed,  we  must  get 
it  from  the  moH  double  jinvers  we  can,  as  the  progeny  always  bears 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  parent.  In  the  Dahlia  the  flower  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  fuU ;  it  belongs  to  the  compound  class,  in  which  a 
great  number  <^  florets  are  arranged  on  one  common  receptacle ;  in 
single  dahlias  and  other  flowers  of  this  class,  the  ray  or  outer  row  of  florets 
has  the  petals  fully  evolved  and  coloured ;  in  the  florets  of  the  centre  or 
disk,  the  petal  is  only  in  the  state  of  a  small  tube,  inside  of  which  the  sta- 
mens are  situated.  Rich  cultivation  forces  these  tubes  to  assume  the  state 
*  of  coloured  petals;  sometimes  tubular,  as  in  the  quilled  dahlias,  and  some- 
times flosculose  or  flattened,  as  in  others ;  sometimes  the  stamens  are 
changed  into  petals,  sometimes  they  are  abortive,  but  generally  both  these 
and  ^e  pistillum  are  unchanged,  and  hence  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
getting  seed  frtmi  dahlias.  Plants  that  aie  full  of  double  flowers  at  one 
time,  when  the  plant  is  vigorous,  will  change  and  come  more  single 
when  checked  by  bad  weather,  or  when  the  plant  begins  to  ripen  and 

Et  woody.  To  return  to  the  raising  of  seedling  double  flowers. 
Mes,  Hnks,  Carnations,  and  Ranunculus  change  the  stamens 
only  into  petals,  and  sometimes  these  are  only  partially  so  in 
very  fiill  flowers,  and  seed  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  obtained 
from  them;  we  should,  as  before  observed,  select  from  the  frdlest 
and  best  flowers.  In  the  Anemone  the  pistils  are  changed  into 
petals,  the  stamens  unchanged;  seed  of  these  can,  therefore,  only  be 
obtained  fh>m  flowers  not  perfectly  full,  or  by  impregnating  flowers 
nearly  single,  with  a  tendency  only  to  fulness,  with  the  anthers  of 
toll  flowers.  In  Stocks  and  Wallflowers  both  stamens  and  pistil  are 
changed  into  petals ;  seed  cannot,  therefore,  be  had  from  full  flowers 
in  these  sorts,  and  the  only  resource  we  have  is  to  save  seed  from 
those  in  which  a  tendency  to  fulness  has  commenced,  by  having  a 
petal  or  two  more  than  usual.  In  growing  Stocks  frx»n  seed  they 
will  be  more  Ukely  to  be  double,  if  the  plants  are  checked  first  by  a 
deficiency  of  nourishment,  whether  of  water  or  manure,  and  afterwards 
excited  to  luxuriance  bv  a  {dentiful  supply;  and  the  greater  the 
change,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  success.  Old  seed,  or  seed  dried, 
gives  a  check ;  we  have  had  instances  of  old  neglected  seed,  which  had 
been  reckoned  very  inferior  when  the  seeds  were  freph  and  new,  come 
fdmost  every  plant  double,  when  a  little  had  been  left  over  and  sold 
when  old.  The  seed  for  raising  double  flowers  of  any  sort  can  hardfy 
he  too  old,  if  it  will  grow  at  all ;  and  the  weak  plants,  first  stunted  and 
then  luxuriated,  will  be  found  most  successfHil ;  the  seed  should  be 
sown  on  heat,  and  the  weak  plants  most  cared  for.  After  flowers  have 
once  been  produced  double  or  fuU,  the  habit  of  coming  double  will  be 
retained,  if  kept  so  by  rich  cultivation.  When  any  variety  has  begun 
to  sport,  the  plants  should  be  raised  off  diose  individuals  which  hav« 
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not  yet  sported,  as  the  sporting  habit  might  booome  fixed;  and  this 
should  hie  carefully  guarded  against,  by  propagating  from  those  roots 
that  show  the  fullest  flowers.  The  double  China  Asters,  Feverfew, 
Rockets,  Daisies,  &c.,  come  double  in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias.  The 
double  Snapdragon  is  similar  to  the  stock.  Campanula,  Cistus,  ^ 
Thorn,  and  most  other  double  flowers,  are  similar  to  the  Rose.  Thus, 
by  attention,  have  many  of  our  English  plants  been  induced  to  produce 
double  flowers,  and  so,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  result  with  others,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  if  attention  was  duly  paid  to  the  subject. 


DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

BY   MH.   JAMES   ROBERTS,   GARDENER,  M'REST  LOI>G£,  ALLEKDALK. 

The  sudden  and  very  opposite  kinds  of  weather,  for  which  the  present 
season  has  been  remarkable,  has  tended  to  the  more  than  usual  increase 
of  insects  that  attack  in-door  plants.  For  many  years  I  have  most 
successfully  escaped  the  ravages  of  those  enemies  by  either  wholly  pre- 
venting their  beginnings,  or  at  the  early  stage  of  their  attacks  I  routed 
or  destroyed  them.  The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  I  forward 
you,  hoping  they  will  be  inserted  in  the  August  Ncmbeb,  and  thus 
prove  of  service  to  some  who  are  contending  with  their. ad versariesi  ,. 

The  application  of  the  liquids  will  not  injure  the  foliage  when  applied 
as  here  directed. 

In  all  the  recipes  for  destroying  the  red  spider  which  I  have  seen, 
sulphur  is  an  ingredient ;  this,  in  its  crude  state,  will  not  unite  with 
the  liquids  used  for  that  purpose,  and  thesefore  it  can  have  little  or  no 
effect,  except  when  applied  as  a  wash  on  the  heated  flues  of  a  house. 
In  order  to  make  it  unite  with  soapsuds,  tobacco  water,  and  other  liquids 
usually  made  use  of  for  destroying  insects,  it  must  be  converted  into  a 
sulphuret,  by  boiling  it  with  lime  or  an  alkaline  salt,  as  in  the  following 
mixture,  which  expeditiously  and  effectually  destroys  the  red  spider, 
by  merely  immersing  the  plant  or  part  infested  in  the  mixture.  - 

Common  soft  soap,  half  an  ounce ;  sulphuret  of  lime,  one  ounce  by 
measure,  or  two  tablespoonsful ;  soft  water  (hot),  one  ale  quart.  The 
soap  and  sulphuret  to  be  first  well  mixed  witn  an  iron  or  wooden  spoon 
in  the  same  manner  .as  a  mixture  of  egg  and  oil  is  made  for.ii  salad;, 
the  hot  water  is  then  to  be  added  by  degrees,  stirring  the  mixture  well 
with  a  painter's  brush,  as  in  making  a  lather,  by  which  means  an  uni- 
form fluid  will  be  obtained  like  whey,  without  any  sediment^  which  may 
be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  bear  the  hand  in  it. 

This  mixture  will  destroy  every  insect  usually  found  in  the  green- 
house by  mere  inmiersion,  except  the  coccus,  or  scaly  insect,  which 
adheres  so  closely  to  the  stem  or  under  side  of  the  leaf,  that  the  mixture 
cannot  reach  its  vulnerable  parts  ;  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  mixture 
must  be  applied  with  a  brush  that  will  dislodge  the  insect.  If  the 
mixture  be  put  into  a  wooden  bowl  or  any  other  shallow  vessel,  small 
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plants  m  pote,  and  the  leavea  and  branches  of  larger  ones,  and  of  fruit 
trees,  may  be  easily  immersed  in  it  by  pressing  them  down  with  the 
haudi 

The  above  mixture  will  not  destroy  the  black  aphides  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  nor  the  green  aphides  of  the  plum-^tree,  by  immersing  the  leaves 
and  branches^  it,  there  being  an  oiliness  on  these  insects  which  prevents 
its  adhering  to  them.  It  will  destroy  them  by  applying  it  with  a  brush, 
but  this  is  too  tedious  a  process.     It  has  been  recommended  by  writers  ' 
on  horticulture  to  wash  these  and  other  fruit  trees  against  walls,  before ' 
the  leaves  and  buds  appear^  with  mixtures  which  cannot  be  safely  applied 
«fter,  for  which  purpose  the  above  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  is  likely  to  succeed  as  well  as  any  other,  or  better ;  but  1 1 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  trial.     Half  an  ounce  by 
measure  of  spirits  of  turpentine  being  first  well  mixed  with  the  soap, 
•nd  the  sulphuret  and  water  added  as  before ;  or  the  wash  may  be  made 
stronger  bv  adding  twice  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  to  the  same 
quantity  o^  water. 

For  destroying  slugs  and  worms  there  is  no  recipe  so  simple,  attended^ 
with  so  little  trouble,  and,  when  properly  applied,  so  effectual,  as  com- 
mon lime-water.  The  plants  on  which  the  slugs  are  found  must'  be 
watered  with  it  twice  at  least,  at  an  interval  of  three  or  four  minutes.  ^ 
If  you  plaee  three  or  four  slugs  on  the  ground,  and  pour  lime-water  on 
them  from  a  watering-pah  'you  will  soon  perceive  them  throwing  off  a 
kind  of  slough,  and  fdter  that  crawling  away ;  but  if  you  sprinkle  them 
agun  with  the  lime-water  they  will  not  be  able  to  throw  off  another, 
alough,  and  soon  die  after  the  second  operation.  When  a  person  has, 
therefore,  watered  as  many  plants  as  takes  up  the  time  of  three  or  four 
minutes,  he  must  turn  back  to  the  place  where  he  began,  and  water, 
them  agun. 
'  Lime-water  for  this  purpose  may  be  easily  made  so  as  to  be  always 
ready.  Into  a  trough,  containing  about  55  gallons  of  water,  throw  in 
two  or  three  shovelsful  of  lime,  stir  it  up  three  or  four  times  on  that 
day,  and  the  next  day  the  liquor  is  clear  and  fit  for  use,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  answer  the  purpose  for  some  time  withc^ut  adding  any  fresh 
lime  by  stirring  it  up  again  before  it  is  used,  and  let  it  settle.  If  the 
lime-water  be  of  sufficient  strength  it  will  destroy  the  large  grey  snail 
with  twice  watering,  and  all  worms  that  are  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
lime  of  watering,  and  it  will  not  injure  the  most  tender  plant  when  used 
in  a  clear  state. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Metbopolitam  Hqbticultural  Exhibitiqns  of  1854. — Six 
of  these  great  meetings  have  been  held  during  May  and  June.  The 
specimens  shown  in  the  immense  number  of  collections  were,  as  a 
whole,  superior  to  those  of  any  previous  years;  a  poor  specimen. of 
either  plant,  flower,  or  fruit,  was  not  among  them.  To  give,  however, 
a  Ml  detailed  account  of  all,  ^ould  be  to  fiU  our  pages  with  this  one 
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■object ;  and  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  coUectioxiB  of  ^ 
plants — as  maxij  of  them  which -had  been  seen'  at  Chiswick,  were 
•hown  jat  the  Regent's  P«rk  Botanic  Garden — and  that,,  not  only  once,  * 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  some  collections  appeared  a  second  time  at  the 
same  place.     We'  shall  therefore  gi^e,  as  we  have  done  the  last  two 
years,  a  desoription  of  the  principal  collections  of  each  class,  that  onr  ' 
readers  may  see  what  are  still  the  leading  vlanU  for  exhibiting,  and  6f . 
the  new  plants,  also  noting  other  things  wnich  may  rank  as  curiosities. ' 

Chiswick,  May   Idth.^-^Collections  of  20  Stove  and   Greenhouse  * 
P2afi^«— 1st.  Mr.  Green,    gardener   to    Sir  E.  Antrobus,    Bart.,    of' 
Gheam.    Aphelexis    i^acrantha   purpurea,    Aphelexis   rosea,  Azalea ' 
Iveryana,   Aaalea  variegata,  Daviesia  latifolia,   Dillwynia  erieafblia, : 
Erica  depressa,  Erica  propendens,  Eriostemon  intermedium,  Francisoea 
acuminata,  Franciscea  confertiflora.  Gardenia  Fortuni,  Gromphoiobium 
^ndiflonim,  Gompholobium  barbigeruin,  Ixora  crocata,  Leschenaultia  ^ 
fbrmosa,  Pimelea  Hendersonii,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  Polygala  acuminata, 
Polygala  cordifolia. 

2nd.  Mr.  Gilham,  gardener  to  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Leyton.  Alla- 
maada  cathartica,  Allamanda  neriifolia,  Aphelexis  macrantha  pur*"' 
pnrea,  Aaalea  double-red,  Azalea  Duke  of  Devonshit«,  Chorozema 
Tarium  ^ttanma,  Clerodendron  Koempferi,  Epacrts  paludosa,  Erica 
Cavendishii,^  Erica  vestita  alba,  Eriostemon. ibuxi&liu^,  Eriosteoioa 
neriifoliom,  Ixora  ooccinea,  Leschenaultia  Baxterii,  Pimelea  decussati^ 
Pimelea  Hendersonii,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  Statice  Holfordi,  Vinca' 
ocnlata,  Vinca  rosea. 

The  following  additional  plants  to  the  above  wete  exhibited  in  other 
collections  of  this  class : — Aphelexis  humilia,  Azalea  Duke  of  Devon-^ ' 
shire,  Aaalea  trinmphans,   Boronia  spathulata,   Cyrtocera  reflexnm, ' 
DraoophyUum,    gracilie,  Epacris  grandifiora,  Erica  ventricosa  densa,' 
Eriostemum  scabrura,  Pimelea  decussata  augusta,  Polygala  oppositi* 
folia,   Boronia    tetrandra,     Chorozema   Lawrenciana,   Erica   Albert!, ' 
Srica  Bnmioides,  Leschenaultia  Baxterii,  Oxylobium  pultenoea,  Pime- 
lea linifolia,  Tetratheca  verticillata.  Azalea  laterita,  Ixora  coocinea, ' 
Polygala    cordifolia,    Stephanotus    floribuuda     Adenandra    speciosa, 
Cfhorozema  Henohmanni,  Medinella  Sieboldi,  Hoya  bella,  Hoya  car- 
nosa,  Medinella  speciosa,  Medinella  magnifica. 
;  Any  person  desirous  of  forming  a  collection  of  valuable  flowering' 
■tove  and  greenhouse  plants  may  safely  rely  on  the  above  i&iif 
suitable.  

Indian  Azaleas. — ^These~  filled  up  a  larger  space,  and  displayed 
an  unrivalled  blaze  of 'floral  beauty,  producing  as  efieet  we  cannot 
describe.-rlBt.  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhampsted  for^l2  plants.  Per^ 
ryana,  exquisite,  Fielder's  White,  eonspieua  purpuM^'speefibsisttn&y 
Mumphans,  Double-red,  alba  magna,  gnuldis,  mirabilis,  punetata,  anft-^ 
BrOughtonfa. 

2nd.  Mr.  Green,  of  Cheam,  for  12  {)lants  >-— Symmetry,  kterita,- 
eoronata,' Qledsianesi,  decora,  optima,  Perryakia)  BaWBQni,¥«riega6^' 
trhomphanSy  Fro&stantissima,  and  sinensis*      .  -     -^    i 


^  •  The  foU<Af ing  Were  also  shown  in  other  oolIeetSonB : — Iveiyana, 
Dilecta,  Murrsyana,  Minerva,  Leeana,  and  Cries woodiana.  The 
(Variety  Iveryana,  white  with  rosy  purple,  or  violet  stripes,  was  parti- 
cnlarly  beautiful,  as  well  as  being  large  and  of  fine  form.  We  will 
'give  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  finest  kinds  of  Azaleas  in  onr  next 
number,  as  a  guide  to  purchasers;  all  the  abovO)  however,  are  first- 
rate,  and  very  distinct,  adapted  for  any  collection. 

PeiiAbgomiums. — ^The  seai^on  being  backward,  but  few  were  shown ; 
the  following  were  fine  :<— 1st.  Mr  Dobson,  of  Isleworth,  for  12  plants. 
Purpurea,  Ambassador,  Vulcan,  Rosamond,  Delicatum,  Vanguard, 
Gulielma,  Arethusa,  Governor,  Glowworm,  Harriot,  and  Leah. 

Fancy  CLA88.-*-l8t»  Mr.  Mockett,  for  6  plants  :*-— Richard  Cobden, 
Cleopatra,  Defiance,  Jehu  Improved,  Princess  Alice  Maade,  and 
.Captivation. 

2nd.  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  6  plants  :^-Signora  Castonii 
.Defiance,  Queen  Superb^  Madame  Rosati,  Delicatum,  and  £lectra. 

FiNB  SiNOLB  St»£CiMEN  Plants.  —  Gompholobium  polymorphunii 
Ixora  coocinea,  Adenandra  firagrans.  Erica  depressa^  Azalea  Iveryana* 

LisiANTBTjs  RusscLLiANUs. — GlericuB  may  grow  i^d  bloom  i. this 

.  beautifiil  flowering  plant  in  splendid  perfection  by  the  following  method 
of  treatment.     Sow  the  seeds  in  April,  in  fine  soil,  and  plac»  thsi<tope 

.  of  the  pots  very  near  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are^iip  enough 
to 'transplant,  renvdvid'llh^ln  so  as  not  to  break  a  smgle  fibre^  especially 
the  point  of  the  principal,  which  is  tap-rooted.  The  pots  nmst  M 
half  filled  with  Sphagnum  moss,  then  filled  up  with  good  loam  and 
peat,  or  leaf  mould,  equal  narts.    The  pots  then  to  be  plunged  up  tb 

.  the  rims  in  a  cucumber  bed,  and  as  near  to  the  glass  as  convenient. 
As  they  require  larger  pc^,  the  same  plan  is  to  be  adopted  till  thejr 
show  for  bloom,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  plant-house. 

Greek  Flt. — My  Roses  in  pots  are  much  infested  with  green  fly«- 
How  can  1  soon  and  effectually  destroy  them,  and  not  injure  the  young 

'shoots  ?  asks  an  Inquirer  lately ;  I  therefore  state,  pursue  the  foUowinl; 
methods.  From  the  tobacconists^  tobacco-water  may  be  procured  at  a 
shilling  per  gallon ;  in  it  dip  the  shoots,  and  the  insects  will  immediately 
perish ;  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  injure  the  plant.  If  to  sprinkle 
over  the  heads  of  plants  indiscriminately,  the  tobacco-water  should  be 
diluted,  by  mixing  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  water.     Or  bruise  a 

.  quantity  of  common  laurel  leaves,  then  boil  them,  and  when  the  decoc- 
tion is  cooly  use  it  as  recommended  for  tobacco-water.  Care  must  be 
taken  to^have  the  liquid  applied  abo  to  the  umfsr  side  of  the  foliage.^— L* 

Managbmskt  op  DiPLADENiAfi. — The  most  suitable  soil  for  these 

twiners  is  goodyresA  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil  saidjilnrous  peat^  in  about  equal 

proportions,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sbiurp  sttid  and  lumpy  pieoea 

f  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  mass  open  and  porous.     It  is  a  good  practice  to 

•slightly  bake  the  leaf  soil  before  using  it,  so  as  to  destroy  imy.  worms  li 

.may  .contain,  which  are  yery  mischieyous  to  plants  in  hc^tom-heat. 

Abo^UlM  .ilUddlA  9C  JaM«}:>.  t»n».  a>^^ 
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away  a  part  qf  the  soil,  at  least  as  mach  as  will  admit  of  a  poitidn  of 
new  compost  if  the  plant  he  pnt  again  into  the  same  pot,  or  at  most  000 
of  a  size  larger.  At  this  time  cut  back  the  lateral  shoots,  so  as  only  to 
leave  one  or  two  buds  on  eaeh.  After  potting,  place  the  plants  in  a 
pit  or  house  where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  warm  and  fnoisi,  and  to  hare 
full  light  It  must  also  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat^  say  from  70 
to  80,  degrees.  It  must  also  be  syringed  OTcrhead  erery  morning  and 
evening,  and  when  the  foliage  is  produced  the  leaves  must  be  syringed 
•at  the  under  side  once  a  day,  to  keep  off  the  red  spider,  to  whose 
attacks  these  plants  are  liable.  When  the  plant  begins  to  push  shoots, 
increase  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  in  proportion  to  growth.  As 
the  shoots  advance,  keep  them  regularly  tied  to  supports,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  broken ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  roots  get  good  well  bold 
of  the  soil,  shift  into  the  flowering  pots,  which  should  not  be  larger  than 
12-inch  ones.  Return  the  plants  after  shifting  to  a  brisk  bottom-^heat, 
and  maintain  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  to  induce  active  growth. 
Decide  upon  the  method  of  training  io  be  adopted  at  once,  and  keep 
the  shoots  regularly  tied  in,  placing  them  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
insure  the  production  of  strong  short-jointed  wood,  and  to  induce  the 
formation  of  side  shoots,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  borne.     Whilst  it 

,may  be  desirable  to  insure  active  growth,  give  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure  water  to  the  soil  and  syringing  overhead  and  maintaining  a 

•moist  warm  atmosphere;  but  avoid  much  iJiAdiag,  the  only  resuU of 

.  which  is  to  induce  the  production  of  soft  spongy  wood,  from  wUch 
flowers  can  hardly  be  expected.     When  a  good-sized  plant  is  obtained, 

f  unless  it  begins  to  show  for  flowering,  give  less  water  at  the  root,  and 
a  freer  circulation  of  air,  with  full  .exposure  to  sunshine,  which  will 

.  check  the  tendency  to  growth,  and  assist  in  inducing  the  formation  of 
flowers.  The  specimens  may  be  removed  to  a  close  part  of  the  conser- 
vatory while  in  bloom,  where  they  will  flower  in  great  perfecti<Hi  for 
some  two  months,  but  care  must  be  observed  to  prepare  them  for  the 
change  by  rendering  it  gradual.  And  specimens  intended  to  be  re- 
moved  to  the  conservatory  while  in  flower  should  be  started  into  growth 

>  early  in  spring,  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower  in  June,  in  which  month 
the  temperature  of  the  conservatory  will,  with  a  little  care  as  to  placing 
them  in  the  wannest  comer,  be  suitable  for  them ;  but  plants  blooming 

^late  in  autumn  must  be  afforded  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
house.     Give  a  liberal  supply  of  manure- water  to  the  soil  during  the 

;  blooming  season,  and  carefully  guard  the  blossoms  from  the  effects  of 
damp,  by  which  they  are  very  easily  injured.  When  the  beauty  of 
the  speJmens  is  over,  remove  them  to  a  light  airy  part  of  ahon«, 
giving  a  sparing  supply  of  water  to  the  soil ;  and  when  the  wood  is  well 

'  ripen^  discontinue  the  application  of  water  altogether  during  the  period 
of  rest,  which  should  not  be  less  than  six  weeks  or  two  months.     By 

'  annually  shaking  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the 
roots,  BO  as  to  allow  of  repotting  in  fresh  soil,  trimming  away  any  on- 
hesjlthy  roots,  and  properly  cutting  back  the  shoots,  the  spedmens 

'"  last  for  several  8ea8ons.-^(iliEi^<ume  of  HortictiUure  and  Botany.) 


euing  oFemch  day,  became  ihe  planu  have  th 
lally,  and  appropriate  sncb  portion  aa  mtilri 
,  I  exlreme  cases  tliat  walcr  shoulil  be  giren  in 
bcRaoae  it  is  then  so  quickly  cxhuled  from  ihe  soil,  as  well  »  tlio  leav 
rcfresliing  and  nulrimenlal  properties  are  atmoM  wholly  waited.  A  sjirinkiing 
tntr  head  very  earlj-  in  the  morning  will  always  benefit  the  pianIS,  bj  nssiatEng 
them  to  siutain  the  hoi  and  itry  irincU  Bain-waler  is  bent,  or  lliat  from  an  exposed 
pond  or  tank.    Wiiere  beds  o(  plnnU  hare  been  repeatedly  watered  tlirouiih  a  roM, 

*the  sarface  of  the  soil  will  probably  have  boeome  ermfnf  and  almost  in/xreioia  10 

^moistnre  ;  consequently,  they  ought  to  be  stirred  Ofer  uressiatially  with  a  small 
fork.  A  few  annuals,  as  Mignionette,  &c.,  may  now  be  soim  to  bloom  in  the  autumn^ 
als't  biennials  to  bloom  next  year. 

Florists'  Flowers. — Aunculai  and  JV^ntiiu  should  be  keptinthcshqile.  At 
thisseuson  of  the  year  lliD  plants  nre  often  attacked  nJlh  green  fly;  (tip  ihe'plBiilt 
in  asoiutinn  of  tobacco- water.  Tulipi  will  have  perfected  ibcir  growth,  antf'honld 
now  ba  taken  np,  AoaiMnrfiiM*  will  require  to  i>e  taken  np  as  soon  utlieirfuilnBe 
Ws  heconiH  withered  ani^dry.     Pinki  muj  iiill  be  piped,     Camalioai  tnd  Ficoltm: 

'  as  the  pods  are  fully  formed  and  itady  to  open,  seeurc  ibcm  round  with  a  ring  of 
India  rubber,  gntla-pvrclia,  or  bass,  to  prevent  tlieir  bursting  on  one  side.  Khan 
blown,  they  shonld  be  shaded.  Never  sufltr  the  plants  (o  flsg  for  want  of  water. 
Proceed  with  layering.  Dahtiai  will  require  Vtinning  out  freely  as  they  advance  In 
growth.  If  iprinkled  ovoliDad  with  sofl  water  lute  in  the  evening,  with  a  fine  roae 
or  syringe,  their  luiurianco  will  be  greatly  promoted.  FtlargmiiumM  that  have  shed 
Iheir  flowers  should  be  cut  down,  dlsrootei),  and  potted  in  sninller  pots,  keeping  Hio 

.  pUnls  for  aweek  in  a  cloM  frame,  lo  asaisi  them  in  developing  their  '''*  '''°*"^ 
•nd  cullingiinay  beputin,  oneineach  60-sised  pot,  or  prick  them  in  aborder.ana 
pot  as  soon  as  rooted.  BoKt  may  now  be  bnddedi  moist  weather  being  best  for  tna 
operation.  It  is  of  imponanco  that  there  should  1*  a  rcsembUnie  between  "|Vj^ 
and  the  stock,  as  to  the  vigour  of  vegetative  jcrowlb,  in  order  to  ensure  ■  '°™*  . 
result.  If  a  Rose  of  slow  development  is  bndiied  on  a  rampant  bnar,  ■"",»"". 
itrenglhofthelatteris  turned  into  the  parasitical  stranger,  ""!*  .''""""L?™,  v,  ^ 
tained,  nor  will  a  fVeely  vegetating  Rose  submit  to  be  impeded  in  its  P™B™  /j 
aluipgish  stock.  Thin  away  s«rvlu»  brunches  from  all  stocks  i"*  Padded  •»  early 
aa  poasihle,  not  to  wait  a  day  otbh.  but  gel  the  brancbea  atrong  and  healtay. 


IN  THE  POBOINO  BTOVU 


IN  THE  POBOINO  BTOVU.  Mtwrw 

'  Whei*  store  and  greenhonie  planla  afford  snitable  cntting,  ?*^P!"^J^^  sacaw 
be  pursued;  as,  Eenerally  spcaVing,  it  can  be  P™''*'""^ ,"'*?„,,, j  bTreroembeted 
in  the  early  rather  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ye"""-  *'  i  ««  of  bortom-hos* 
llrat  the  propagation  of  most  plants  is  facilitated  by  the  einpl"T™  partial  shading 
ami  bell-glasses.  Stove  plants  will  derive  great  ad»«nt»go  ","  „  ^usbt.  Many 
doringtbeglarooflheday,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  '"j"^  '^.  tc  Qive  plenty 
plants  will  require  sbi fling,  such  as  Ju«icia^  Cl"roaendron^  ^^^  ^  ^j,,  hoi« 
■  of  water  at  the  roots,  syringe  often  in  the  evening,  *?''„jT*^,,_on.here.  Bulbs  of 
aod  every  pott  damp,  to  assist  in  maintaining  »  '"*™  "  v— -  l£w  wiUMMK 
Anwr/Uia,  Ac,  shguld  be  put  togeiher  in  a  pit  or  buaac,  w""™ 
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the  glam»  and  wbere  the  influence  of  the  ran,  with  a  ifradual  diminiition  of  waier« 
will  mature  them.  Never  permitting  tlie  foliage  to  flag  ie  a  good  eriteiioii  as  to  tbo 
qoantitjr  of  moieture  plants  require;  kiup  as  near  that  state  as  possible. 

3;k  tee  GREHNHOXTSX,  &0. 

As  a  free  ingress  of  air  must  neoeisarily  be  penaitted  daring  fine  weatber,  its 
rapid  circolation,  conjoined  with  active  solar  heat,  tnust  cause  a  rapid  evaporaikm 
l)Oth  from  the  plHnts  and  soil;   hence  there  exists  a  necessity  of  watenng  and 

>  STringing  frequentlj.  Encourage  the  growth  of  Amleas  and  Camellias  bj  keeping 
them  comparatively  close  (with  shade  during  sunshine),  and  supplying  them  liberalljr 
with  inoisture  administered  by  the  syriuge.  Propagate  Roses  by  cuttingpfrom  those 
plants  whitrh  have  been  forced,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  rather  shady  fritastion,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  a  period  oftttt  for  a  few  weeks.    Calceolarias  that  hare 

^ceawd  blooming  kIiouM  be  repotted ;  cut  oflT  dead  tops,  place  the  plants  in  a  aita%« 
tiun  where  they  can  be  tkadtd  from  hot  sua,  admitting  it  morning  and  eveniiuK, 

'  Seed  sliunlil  be  sown,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  strong,  to  endure  winter;  such  wffl 
bloom  next  $eawn,  and  be  much  siore  vigorous  than  plants  raised  from  cuttni^. 
Cinerarias  also  that  have  done  blooming  should  have  the  tops  cut  ofi^,  and  fumigated 
in  A  ciitse  frame,  as  they  are  often  affected  with  green-fly;  after  which  the  ^ants 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  aw>mewhat  sliady  bed  of  good  scd» 

'in  the  ffarden.    Sow  seed  now;  the  young  plants  will  bloom  earlr  next  spring. 
KpAi-riK'M,  Ericas,  &c.,  now  done  blooming,  may  be  cat  in,  to  render  them  boshj. 
C'lirvHanrheuiutDS  should  now  have  the  leads  stopped,  to  cause  the  production  of  side^ 
s*i4H>t}v  mid  make  the  plants  btuky  and  dwarf.  Procure  a  stock  now  of  any  reqiyred. 

.  Greeniutuse  plants  placed  in  the  open  air  in  pots  should  have  frequent  waterings  dl 

.  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  to  destroy  or  keep  down  green-fljr. 


BRIEF  REMARKSi « 

Ox  Wali^lowse  and  STocK8.~Jt  will  greatly  oblige  a  gnat  mmay  readersel 

.« your  most  u^ful  work  to  inform  them  which  is  the  l^t  way  of  protecting  the 

.  double  wallflower  and  stocks  irom  the  frosts  in  winter,  as  most  <^  us  ai«.  partial 

i  to  these  beautiful  flowers;  and  most  of  us  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  whaeh 

i  kinds  of  stork  are  the  finest  bloomers,  and  which  come  the  most  doable,  nhm  which 

;  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  of  stocks  to  bloom  in  the  best  season.    It  wiU 

{  greatly  oblige  to  give  us  information  in  your  next  number.  R.  H.  P. 

,  .   [Our  correspondent  has  not  been  explicit  enoagb  as  to  his  purposes:  we  beg« 

.  however,  to  inform  him  that  to  have  early  blooming  stocks  the  tribe  of  fimmptoirs 

fnrnish  sach,  and  to  have  later  the  Ten  Weeks*.    The  former.are  biennial,  endnriw 

:  two  vears,  the  latter  annual,  or  enduring  only  one  year.    The  Brompton  slocks 

.  should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  June,  and  when  strong  enoogh  be  planted  ootf  if 

t  to  be  out  of  doors  throngh  winter,  put  them  oflT  where  to  bloom,  and  protect  in  win- 

-  ter  by  furse  branehes,  pricked  closely  round  and  tied  together,  laying  fovr  or  tig 

J  Jrnahes  of  dry  leaves  over  the  roots,  and  surroonded  by  the  furae  teiuiciica,  to  \mp 

vthe  leaves  in  proper  bounds.    Where  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  oool  bat  dir 

frame,.spme  potted  off  at  fint«  in  small  pots,  and  at  tlie  approach  of  winter  planad 

in  the  frame,  or  the  pou  sunk  in  the  ground,  close  under  a  well-sheltered  sooth* 

aspected  wall,  &c,  will  generally  be  preserved  in  any  part  of  this  kingdom.    8ach 

should  be  transphinted,  entire,  bythe  end  of  March,  in  the  situations  for  blooming. 

?There  are  a  variety  of  eolonrs.   The  Giant  isanoble  red  onn,  ai  is  tfae&msfor  loo^ 

)  both  red  and  white  kmds.    We  have  seen  spikes  of  flowers  two  feet  and  a-hall  long* 

.  and  a  separate  blossom  two  inches  across.    These  come  into  bkiom,  as  do  ibe  other 

r  Tarietiee,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  continue  to  a  Ute  poiod  in  rammer.    The  annual 

'^stocks,  viz.,  Ten  Weeks',  Russian,  Qermau,  &a,  are  of  ooorti  raised  by  an  eariw 

roring  sowing,  and  transplanted  oat  as  early  as  pdssible;  theie  come  into  hloom  by 

the  middle  of  June,  and  ooatinae  to  September.    There  are  nnmeroos  eolonn  of 

^these  tribes,  all  welideserving  cultivation.    Wallflowers  are  ttadily  preserred  on- 

'  injured,  m  the  same  way  as  resDomended  tobaadopted  with  BromMoo  stockib-^ 

vkm «t»:«o%mi»ML3  .  •, .  ..  ...    ^  , ..  _: ,  _. ^ 
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i^Mtmi  worn  BtabnAK— Id  ■nt«er-to'ib«'1n<(iflr7  hf  Mjk«A,  TtanrmA.  iBb 
dcidripiioii  of  ft  eompoic  I  use  with  tira  best  inocess.  In  it  the  plidile  grow  jagr'* 
Tlgorous  enough. to  prodooe  a  prt^untm  qf  lUoom,  and  not,  almott:  wholly,  large  • 
foliaee.  I  use  cqaal  parts  of  tnrf^  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  well  decompoud  cow  dung  i  \ 
this  latter  nm  be  dbulnisd^  in  iu  dry  wiati  from  a  meadow,  and  rubbed  into  dast« 
I  use  a  liberal  drainage  and  a  liberal  tjtriMkHng  of  bits  of  charcoal  in  the  soibL  ^ 
Grown  in  this,  with  due  attention  to  watering  and  S3nrinpng  over  hcad-^moming  • 
and  eTening"— in  their  growinjr  season,  the/  will  flourish  to  satisfaction.  After  * 
blooming,  water  must  be  pradaiof^  widkkgliy  so  thsit  during  ml  the  soil  mnst  hejuit : 
moUt.-^A  NoBLXMAif'a  Flowsb  Oabdm«bb. 

P.8. — I  have  the  following  new  Begonias  now  in^Tne  Uotmt'^B,  PmhmienMtf 
in  the  greenhoose,  with  a  profusion  of  large  brilliant  blossoms  of  a  rich  scarlet- red  ^ 
eokmr.     It  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse  or  sicting-room  window.     80  does  ' 
B.  MwrHmamOf  with  its  large,  deep  Toey*pink  flowers — in  the  green-borne'  also. 
B.  minkUOj  the  habit  is  that  of  B.  fuchsioides,  but  it  blooms  much  more  profusely. . 
The  ftnwerB  are  borne  in  large  drooping  corymbs,  of  a  rich  orange -scarlet  coUiur.-^' 
This  will  do  in  either  green-house  or  stove.    B,  Thwaite$u:  its  blossoms  are  not  *; 
qnite  expanded,  the  leaves  are  large,  heart-shaped,  and  the  upper  side  is  beautifully  * 
marked  with  a  metallic  silvery  hue,  in  the  way  of  Cissus  discolor,  and  the  umlvr  > 
side  is  a  rich  crimson  red  and  purple  in  shades.    B,  zanthina  is  a  vigorous  plant, . 
noble  foliage,  deep  green,  and  nnderneath  a  ruby-red.    The  flowera  nre  iarjfe,  of  a  \ 
rifihydlow  colour,  very  distinct  and  fine.    B»  cinnabar ina:  it  is  a  vigoraun  grower, . 
l^rge  light  green  leaves,  and  its  panided  heads  oi  large  blossoms,  of  a  rieii  orunKc*  . 
colour,  are  very  fine.  The  last  three  sorts  do  best  in  a  stove,  and  are  highly  entitled  / 
to  a  place  in  every  one.  y  . 

.  Oh  CutBODEirDBOXt.— List  Angost,  having  four  strong  pUnta  of  Clerodendrooo 
firagrans  (or  Volkameria  fra^ns),  and  a  good  plant  of  C.  splendens,  I  placed  .the » 
plants  of  fragrans  around  the  splendens,  and  inarched  four  branches  of  the  latter 
upon  the  former;  they  soon  united,  and  grew  vigorously,  more  so  than  even  the 
parent  plant,  and,  I  doubt  not,  but  will  furnish  me  with  extra  fine  specimens  of  tills 
Wmffiu-flbwertiig  climber.  I  think  this  branch  of  inarching  weakly  kinds  npoa 
more  vigorous  ones  is  not  attended  to  as  its  advantages  entitle  it.-~J.  M'Imtosu.      t 

'  Luct7UAS.-*A  country  clergyman  is  informed  that  these  plants  require  similar  • 
treatment  to  the  Camellias.    They  must  not  be  cultivated  in  the  stow  more  than  ^ 
a  few  months  in  the  year,  but  after  the  sprtn^r  growth,  tbev  should  be  hardened  oif,  ^ 
and  towards  autumn  be  placed  **  out  of  doon?;"  they  will  then  bloom  fine  mdborr, 
and  not  be  likely  to  perish,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  not  treated  as  above. — Amicus.  ' 

'  Flowbrs  ahd  PBHruMBRT.—Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  perfumery  as  an. 
article  of  commerce  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  Urtre  per* 
fi^mers  of  Grasse,  in  France,  employs  annnally  80,000  lbs.  of  Orange  blossoms,  ^ 
60,000  lbs.  of  Cassie  flowers,  54.000  lbs.  of  Violet  flowers,  20,000  lbs.  of  Tulieroses, ! 
10,000  lbs.  of  Lilac  flowers,  besides  Rosemary,  Mint,  Lavender  Thyme,  Lemon, ; 
Orange,  and  other  odorous  plants,  in  like  proportion.    Flowers  yield  perfumes  in . 
all  climates,  but  those  growing  in  the  warmer  latitndis  are,  it  seems,  the  most  ^ 
prolific  la  Uuir  odpar,  while  those  from  the  colckr  are  eweetext.    Though  many  of' 
tl^e  finest  perfhmes  com^  from  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  tha« 
south  of  Europe  is  the  only  real  gaiden  of  utility  to  the  perfumer.    Grasse  and  | 
Kioe  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  art.     From  their  geographical  position,  the  ^ 
girower  within  comparatively  •  short  distances,  has  at  command  that  change  of 
e&mate  most  applicable  to  bring  to  perfection  the  plants  required  for  his  trade. 
Qn  the  seil-coast  his  Cassie  grows  without  fear  of  firost,  one  night  of  which  would 
djBstroy  an  the  plants  for  a  season  ;  while  nearer  the  Alps  his  Violets  are  found , 
•weeter  than  if  grown  in  the  warmer  situations  where  the  Orange  tree  and  Migno-  . 
nette  bloom  to  perfection.    England,  however,  can  claim  the  superiority  in  the ; 
growth  of  I^ivender  and  Peppermint ;  the  essentiul  oils  extracted  from  these  plants  \ 
grown  at  Mitdiam,  in  Surrey,  realise  eight  times  the  price  in  the  market  of  those 
produced  in  Fnmco  or  elsewhere,  and  ve  ful^y  wonii  the  difference  for  delicafij^ 
wodoor.  •, 


^  »«  •• « «♦ 
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Slbit  or  Ft  ASM  nr  tsb  Argtio  RBOioiis.^Being  Mth  intereited  with  tl{i^ 
iAide  on  the  **  Sleep  of  Plants,"  b^  Mr.  Peter  Makensie,  which  appeared  in  the 
Jone  Magaaine,  I  send  these  additional  particulars  on  the  subject,  for  the  Aognst 
Naoiber. 

**  Mr.  Seemann,  the  naturalist  ofKellett's  Arctic  Expedition,  states  a^enrions  fact 
mpecting  the  condition  of  the  vegetable  world  durins  the  long  day  of  the  Arctic 
aumnier^  AUhongh  tiie  son  never  sett  while  it  lasts,  i^ants  make  no  mistake  about 
Che  time  when,  if  it  be  not  night,  it  on^ht  to  be,  bot  regnlarlv  as  the  evening  boon 
approach,  and  when  a  midnight  sun  is  several  degrees  above  the  horiaon,  droop 
their  leaves  and  sleep,  even  as  they  do  at  sunset  in  more  favoured  climes.  **  If 
BMU,*'  observes  Mr.  Seemann,  '*  should  ever  reach  the  pole,  and  be  undecided  which 
Way  to  turn,  when  his  compass  has  beoone  sluggish,  his  timepiece  out  of  order,  the 

{>lantt  which  he  may  happen  to  meet  will  show  him  the  way  i  their  *  sleeping*, 
eaves '  tell  him  that  midnight  is  at  handi  and  that  at  that  time  the  sun  is  standing: 
in  the  nortli.** 

TROk*jioLuir  iPBCTOanir.— Some  years  back,  you  gave  a  figure  of  this  plant. 
I  procnrifd  one,  kept  it  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  but  could  not  obtain  a  ilowef»  I 
read  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  magazine,  that  it  flourished  when  grosHi  out 
doors  against  a  north-af<pccted  wall.  I  therefore  put  nut  two  good  plants,  one 
agHinst  a  north  aspected  wall,  ond  the  other  exactly  faced  north-west.  Both  plants 
fluurtshed,  but  especially  no  the  one  against  the  north-west  wall.  It  is  move 
vigorous,  and  a  much  greater  profusion  of  iu  lovely  brilliant  scarlet  large  flowers. 
In  winter  I  cover  the  ground  for  several  feet  with  six  inches  thick  of  dry  leaves, 
which  are  removed  at  spring. — A  Midlastd  CotraxT  Amatbur  Plaht-Growbr. 

Or  Shrubs,  &c — I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  numeroua 

correspiHideAts  would  give  me  some  information  on  the  foUowisg  poiatS)  In  an 

early  Number i^ 
The  management  of  turf,  especiolly  in  confined  and  shady  situations. 
The  shrubs  and  flowers  which  will  do  best  with  the  minimum  of  sun« 
Those  that  will  do  without  any  sun  at  all,  as  under  a  north  walU 
-  What  will  thrive  best  in  a  small  and  confined  garden,  sheltered  by  high- walls  la 

€very  direction,  and  rather  damp,  though  in  a  hi^  situation. 
.  For  what  shrubs  and  flowers  the  black  marsh,  or  bog  earth,  may  be  made  available^ 

Besides  American  bog  plants;  and  if  it  may  be  added  to  loam,  to  form  a  compost 

for  Geraniums  or  other  flowers. 

Also,  if  there  be  any  substitute  for  the  sand  recommended  for  striking  cuttlngt  of 

various  kinds. — A  Covbtaht  Subscriber. 

Destructiok  of  Hbartsbasb  bt  Mildew. — I  am  an  admirer  of  the  Hesotsease^ 
mfid  have  cultivated  them  fbr  some  years;  but,  for  the  last  three,  I  have  experienced 
considerable  vexation  from  losing  several  of  my  best  kinds,  flrom  a  kind  of  white 
niildew  with  which  they  have  been  affected,  which  spoils  the  bloom  and  ultimately 
kills  the  plants.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  Is  an  epidemic  disease,  as  several  of  my 
neighbours'  Heartsease  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Is  the  disease  hereditary? 
I  mean,  will  seedlings  raised  from  plants  affected  be  more  likely  to  be  attacked  thaa 
others  raised  from  plants  not  diseased? 

From  your  invariable  kindness  in  inserting  the  queries  of  correspondents,  I  have 
been  induced  to  ask  the  favour  of  any  suggestion  you,  or  some  reader,  may  be  able 
to  give  as  a  remedy  for  the  above  disease,  by  wluch  you  will  confer  an  obligation 
on  several  growers  in  my  neighbourhood,  Leicester. 

[Dusting  the  plants  overhead,  and  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  too,  with  oommoa 
sulphur,  is  a  penect  remedy.  It  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  is  readily  done.  In  old, 
stjffish  soil,  and  confined,  damp  situations,  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  affected  with 
mildew.  Each  new  plantation  should  be  put  in  a  /resA,  well-enriched,  loamy 
(if  yellowish,  the  better)  soil,  on  an  open  substrntnm.  If  a  new  plantation  is  made 
from  the  iffsets  of  diseased  plants,  they  should  be  well  dusted  with  the  sulphur,  and 
planted  in  the  manner  above  stated.  If  there  should  be  appearances  of  an  attack  by 
mildew,  the  earliest  attention  to  destroy  it  should  be  given,  or  it  will  rapidly  spread. 
We  hope  some  of  the  general  cultivators  of  Heartsease  wUl  give  us  the  results  of 
their  experience,  in  order  more  fully  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  coireapondeift.  Tbi 
disease  is  aos  iabwent  in  the  seed.— M.P.] 
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And  far  romiM  the  mingled  tnnnnan  oome." 

VERBENA  SOUVENIR  DE  JANE  HANSON. 

*■  ThU  beKnteoni  familj  to  carw  anknown, 
Wire  bora  for  pleatara  uid  dellsht  aloor, 
Qtf  wichoat  UM,  and  lovelj  wilGoat  on, 
Tbej  (prinK  to  cbecc  tk«  MnM  uid  gUd  tba  JiMrf." 

Tbib  very  lovetr  Verbena  was  raised  hy  Mr.  P.  F.  Croft,  of  Phnadel-- 

C*  \  in  tb«  United  States  of  America,  from  wlimee  a  figare  of  it  baa 
n  sent  It  in  of  first-rate  excellence.  Its  form  is  nearlj  a  compUta 
circle,  edg«e  without  notch,  and  surface  nearly  even,  slightly  capping 
to  the  outside.  Of  the  light-eoloured  Verbenas,  it  br  exceeds  all 
others,  nor  do  we  know  any  other  Verbena  equal  to  it  for  form  and 
beauty.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower  garden.  The  heads  of 
flowers  are  geueTallT  much  .larger  than  what  the  flgore  is  which  wa 
now  give.  We  understand  it  is  one  of  (he  most  charming  Tarietiea  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  produces  a  beantiful  contrast  with  the  high> 
coloured  ones. 

Every  successive  seasm  we  have  additional  beauties,  as  well  as  a 
closer  approximation  to  perfection  In  form,  in  this  moat  valuable  and 
lovely  genus.  So  universally  are  our  gardens  ornamented  with  Yer' 
benas,  that  were  they  now  to  become  extinct  we  should  have  a  vacancy 
that  no  other  plant  we  possess  could  adequately  make  up  for  such  a 
deficiency.     Wo  feel  ratner  more  than  an  usual  intercit  in  admiration 
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of  this  lovely  section  of  Verbenas,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  member 
of  our  own  family  having  obtained  the  first  Verbena  melindres  brought 
to  this  country,  and  under  whose  care  it  first  bloomed.  Beautiful  as  it 
was,  we  did  not  anticipate  that  it  was  the  first  of  an  almost  numberless 
family  of  varieties,  which  should  not  only  surpass  it  in  magnificence, 
but  in  superiority  of  size  and  shape,  and  be  the  object  of  universal 
admiration ;  for  who  is  there  that  see  the  lovely  Verbenas  which  add  so 
nmch  to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  our  flower  gardens  at  the  present 
day  that  are  not  pleased  with  them.  It  is  not,  however,  generally 
known  that  the  Yerbem^  was  held  in  high  estimation  and  venerated  by 
the  ancients  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  The  very  name  of  the 
Vervain  ( V^erbena]  carries  our  thoughts  back  to  the  darkest  ages  of 
superstition,  and  to  the  religious  customs  of  the  ancient  heathens  :  and 
althou<^h  they  were  in  Almost  all  particulars  ridiculously  absurd,  yet 
their  antiquity  and  intimate  connection  with  our  own  forefathers  invest 
them  with  a  claim  upon  our  particular  attention.  Whilst  it  was  held  in 
reverential  regard  by  them,  and  we  so  much  admire  the  beauties  of  the 
improved  race,  we  are  taught  the  lesson,  that  it  becomes  us  to  feel 
grateful  that  we  live  in  a  brighter  day,  illumined  by  the  mild  rays  of 
Christianity, 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Verbena  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  it  ori- 
ginally signified  any  herb  used  Id~  decorate  altars  for  religious  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  being  so  universally  employed,  received  the  appellation 
of  The  Verbena.  -   ' 

The  Verbena  sustained  a  considerable  part  in  the  impositions  which 
were  prac^i€ied  upon  the  credulous  in  ancient  times,  and  hence  it  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  profane  history.  The  Magi  (termed  Wise 
Men)  of  the  ancient  Elamites  or  Persians,  made  great  use  of  this  plant 
in  their  worship  or  adoration  of  the  sun,  always  carrying  branches  of 
it  in  their  hands  when  they  approached  the  altar.  The  magicians  also 
employed  the  Vervain  in  their  pretended  divinations,  and  affirmed  that, 
by  smearing  the  body  over  with  the  juice  of  this  plant,  the  person 
would  obtain  whatever  he  set  his  heart  upon ;  and  be  enabled  to  recon> 
cil^  the  most  inveterate  enemies,  make  friends  with  whonii  he  pleased, 
gain  the  af&ctions  and  cure  the  diseases  of  whom  he  listed.  Wlien 
they  cut  this  plant  it  was  always  done  when  neither  the  sun  nor  moon 
was  visible,  and  they  poured  honey  and  honey coiub  on  the  earth  as  an 
atonement  for  robbing  it  of  so  precious  an  herb. 
.  The  Greeks  called  it  The  Sacred  Herb,  Juno's  tears,  and  Dove- 
YTort ;  and  it  was  with  this  plant  only  that  they  cleansed  th6  festival 
table  of  Jupiter  before  any  great  solemnity  took  place,  and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  name  of  Verbena  is  derived.  It  was  also  one  of 
t^e  plants  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  Venus  the 
Yictorious  wore  a  crown  of  Myrtle  interwoven  with  Verbena, 
.  The  Roman?  continued  the  uss  of  this  plant  in  their  sacred  rites,*, 
sweeping  their  temples  and  cleansing  their  altars  with  it.  and  sprinkling 
^oly  water  with  the  branches.  .  They  also  h^lowed  or  purified  their 
nouses  wit^  it  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.     Their  ambassadors  or  heridds  at' 
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arms,  wore  crowns  of  it  when  they  went  to  denounce  war  or  give 
defiance  to  their  enemies  ;  and  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Drayton  : — 

• 

**  A  wreath  of  Verbcne  hrraUls  we*»r, 
Amongst  onr  garlands  named, 
Bcinp:  sent  that  dreadful  news  to  bear, 
O^ensive  war  procJaiined." 

Virgil  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  charms  then  in  use  : — 

*♦  Bring  running  water,  bind  those  altars  round 
With  fillets,  and.with  Vervain  strew  the  ground." 

.  The  Druids,  both  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain,  regarded  the  Vervain  with 
the  same  veneration  which  they  bestowed  on  the  Misleto,  and  like  the 
Magi  of  the  East,  they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  earth  before  they  cut 
this  plant  in  the  spring,  which  was  a  ceremony  of  great  ponip.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  the  E^iids  made  use  of  it  in  casting  lots,  and  in  drawing 
omens,  and  in  other  pretended  magical  arts  : — 

**  Dark  superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr*d  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
•For  there,'  she  said,  *did  fays  resort, 
And  satyrs  hold  their  sylvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  mazo« 
Aud  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze.* " 

Walter  Scott, 

The  Druids  held  their  power  through  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
and  as  they  were  great  pretenders  to  magic  and  divination,  they  excited' 
the  admiration,  and  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
mankind ;  for  by  these  arts  they  pretended  to  work  miracles  and  to 
exhibit  astonishing  appearances  in  nature  as  well  as  to  penetrate  into 
the  counsels  of  heaven. 

Divested  of  these  pretended  powers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Druids  were  better  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties  of  herbs 
than  any  other  class  of  men  in  their  day,  since,  their  residences  being 
in  the  recesses  of  mountains,  groves,  and  woods,  where  vegetable  pro- 
ductions were  constantly  courting  their  attention,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  would  in  some  measure  become  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
of  plants  in  general.  That  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  applied 
themselves  to  this  study,  and  made  great  use  of  herbs  for  medical  pur- 
poses, we  have  sufficient  evidence,  since  we  learn  from  scattered  hints 
in  Pliny's  Natural  History,  that  they  sometimes  extracted  the  juice  of 
herbs  and  plants,  by  bruising  and  steeping  them  in  cold  water,  and 
sometimes  by  infusitm  in  wine ;  that  they  made  potions  and  decoctions 
by  boiling  them  in  water ;  and  we  learn  also  that  they  frequently  dried 
certain  herbs  before  infusing  them,  and  that  they  administered  some 
plants  by  fumigations,  and  practised  the  art  of  making  salves  and  oint- 
ments of  vegetables,  for  which  they  had  .great  renown  even  at  Rome, 
to  which  city  they  exported  the  Vervain,  and  it  was  hence  called. 
Britannica. 

s  3 
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Although  BO  many  agc»  have  passed  away  rinoe  the  Draids  and  their 
pretended  spells  have  heen  abolished,  yet  we  frequently  meet  with 
lingering  sparks  of  their  imagined  light  among  the  vulgar,  who  upon 
every  occasion  cling  to  superstition. 

Madame  de  Latour  tells  us  that  the  shepherds  in  the  northern  pro* 
▼inces  of  France,  still  continue  to  gather  the  Vervain  under  different 
faces  of  the  moon,  using  certain  mysterious  ejaculations  known  only  to 
themselves,  whilst  in  the  act  of  collecting  this  herb,  by  whose  assistance 
they  attempt  to  cure  not  only  their  fellow-servants,  but  their  masters 
also,  of  various  complaints,  and  they  profesa  to  charm  both  the  flocks 
and  the  rural  belles  with  tliis  plant. 

The  Germans,  to  this  day,  present  a  hat  of  Vervain  to  the  new- 
married  bride,  as  if  to  put  her  under  the  protection  of  Venus  victorious, 
which  is  evidently  the  remains  of  ancient  customs. 
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AcBOCLiNiuM  BOSEUM.— It  bclougs  to  the  Linnnan  class  Syngtnenae. 
Seed^  were  sent  by  Mr.  James  Dnunmond  in  1853,  from  South- West 
Australia  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  where  plants  have  bloomed 
this  summer.  It  is  an  annual,  and  has  been  kept  in  the. greenhouse. 
It  grows  erect,  and,  from  its  small  annual  root,  numerous  slender  stems 
push  forth  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  blooming  verv  freely.  Each 
flower  has  nmch  the  appearance  of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  but  larger^ 
being  about  two  inches  across,  of  a  beautiful  rosy-pink  colour,  with  a 
striking  yellow  eye.  From  what  we  saw  of  its  growth  in  the  green- 
house, we  feel  isertain  that  it  will  flourish  freely  in  the  open  air  during 
summer,  and  prove  to  be  a  very  beautiful  bedding  plant,  highly  merit- 
ing a  place  in  every  flower  garden.  If  grown  in  patches  in  a  border 
of  mixed  flowers,  it  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest  of  its  size,  and,  as  a 
summer  ornament  for  the  greenhouse,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  neatest. 
(Figured  in  Botanical  Magazine^  4081.) 

Calyptraria  HiEMANTHA. — This  Splendid  blooming  plant  belongs  to 
the  MelastomeaSj  and  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  South  America,  from 
whence  it  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels.  It  is  a  vigoroua 
plant,  with  handsome  medium-sized  foliage.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  large  terminal  branching  cymose  panicles.  Each  blossom  is  about 
three  inches  across,  of  a  rich  crimson-red,  tinged  with  violet,  and 
having  ten  long  white  filaments.  The  fine  panided  heads  of  numerous 
magnificent  flowers  are  exceedingly  ornamental.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  stove,  and  would  form  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  fine 
violet-blue  Mtlastomas.  It  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  exhi" 
bition  plants. — (Figured  in  Mr.  Van  Houtte'a  Flore  dea  Serrt$j  924.) 

Campanum^a  lanceolata. — It  belongs  to  the  Campanulacea^  and 
a  native  of  China.  It  is  a  climber,  having  similar  sized  and  finrmed 
leaves  to  those  of  a  Bouvardia.     It  blooms  very  profusely.     Mr.  Vaa 
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Hotttte  Biaies,  that ''  on  the  28th  of  Jalj,  a  plant  in  his  establishment 
had  200  flowers  upon  it/'  Each  blossom  is  drooping,  bell-shaped,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  same  extent  across  the  mouth ;  of  a 
greenish-white  outside,  and  the  inside  green,  netted  with  purple.  The 
plant  requires  a  slight  protection  in  winter ;  and,  if  uncovered  in  spring, 
or,  if  in  a  pot,  planted  out  in  spring,  it  will  flourish  admirably  in  the 
open  air. — ^(Figured  in  Flore  des  Serrea^  927.) 

Camellia  F^incesse  Marie. — The  flowers  are  very  double,  petals 
fineform,  and  thick  substance ;  a  rich  rosy-red,  with  a  very  distinct 
white  stripe  up  the  centre  of  each  petal.     A  very  beautifiil  variety. — 
(Figured  in  Flore  dee  Serres,  928.) 

PiTTOspQRUM  FLAVUM. — A  moderate  sized,  much-branched  shrub,  a 
native  of  East  Australia.  The  leaves  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
a  vigorous  apple  tree.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  corymbous 
heads,  each  blossom  (of  five  segments)  is  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  of 
a  rich  yellow,  with  red  stripes  at  the  centre ;  and  the  tubular  part  of 
•  the  flower  is  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  flne  plant  for  the  conservatory. — 
(Figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  4799.) 

RaODODENDRON    LEPIDOTUM,   VARIETY   ChLORANTHTJM. — Dr.   HookCT 

discovered  this  in  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  at  'first  considered  it  a  new 
epecies^  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rhododendron  ealignum^  but 
subsequently  he  considers  it  a  variety  only  of  Rhododendron  lepidotum. 
It  forms  a  dwarf  branching  shrub.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  two  or  three  together,  foolstalks  two  inches  long,  and  each 
blossom  an  inch  across,  white,  with  a  tinge  of  green  at  the  centre,  and 
the  eleven  large  red^brown  anthers  in  contrast  with  the  other  part  of 
the  blossom  is  very  pretty.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4802.) 

Rhododendron  crrRiNUM — the  citron  flowdred.— ^A  native  of 
Java,  which  has  been  inported  into  England  by  Messrs.  RoUisons  of 
Tooting.  It  is  stated,  that  in  Java  it  inhabits  trunks  of  old  trees  in 
marshy  mountains.  It  forms  a  handsome,  evergreen,  greenhouse 
shrub.  The  blossoms  are  beU-shapedy  each  about  an  inch  long,  and 
nearly  as  much  across  the  mouth,  of  a  pretty  lemon  colour,  and  fra- 
grant. The  aiithers  are  orange-red,  which  contrast  prettily  with  the 
lemon  corolla.  The  leaves  are  in  form  and  size  like  those  of  a  broad- 
leaved  greenhouse  azalea.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  five  or  ^ix  together.  It  is  a  neat  and  handsome  shrubby 
plant.     (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.,  4797.) 

Primula  mollis.~the  soft-leaved  Bootak  primeose. — It  is  a 
charming  new  Primula,  intermediate  as  it  were  between  Primula 
Sinensis  and  P.  cortusoides,  but  very  different  firom  either  in  foliage, 
corolla,  and  especially  the  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hills  of  Bootan, 
and  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  of  Rainhill,  near  Presoot,  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  it  has  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse ;  but  it  is  considered 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  the 
flower  stem  rises  about  eight  inches  high  bearing  from  10  to  12  beau- 
tiful lively  rose-coloured  flowers,  having  a  red  eye.  Each  blossom  is 
nearly  an  inch  across.     The  tubvlar  part  of  the  calyx  is  of  rich  purple- 
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red,  and  the  five  segment  parts  are  green.  It  is  a  charming  species. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4798.) 

SoLLYA.  DRUMMONuii. — One  of  the  prettiest  greenhouse  twining 
plants  for  a  pot,  coiled  round  a  wire  frame  work,  or  several  sticks 
placed  around  the  inside  of  the  pot.  It  is  a  slender  looking  plant, 
prows  very  freely,  and  hlooms  profusely.  The  flowers  are  belUshaped, 
drooping  ahout  half  an  inch  across  the  mouth,  of  the  most  intense  bbm 
colour,  and  exceedingly  neat  and  handsome.  It  blooms  nearly  all  the 
year. 

Begonia  diserratte. — The  leaves  are  very  like  those  of  the  black 
currant  bush.  The  plant  is  bushy  2^  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
pretty,  large,  white,  with  a  rosy  margin.  It  flourishes  in  the  green- 
houHe  at  Kew. 

Beqonia  Preston  I  ensis. — This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  green- 
house plants ;  its  profusion  of  large  brilliant  orange-scarlet  flowers  is 
exceedingly  showy.  It  is  so  free  in  growth  and  blooming  that  it  may 
be  managed  so  as  to  have  it  bloom  tLroughout  the  year.  It  ought  to 
be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Rhododendron  Nuttalii. — A.  very  distinct  and  magnificent  green- 
house species,  is  a  native  of  the  Bootan  Alps.  The  leaves  are  from  six 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  three  to  four  broad,  leathery.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  terminal  corymbs,  well  shaped,  four  to  six  blossoms  in 
each.  A  separate  flower  is  about  five  inches  long,  and  as  much  across 
the  front ;  white  tinted  w^ith  rosy-red,  and  yellow  at  the  base  inside, 
also  delightfully  fragrant. 

Rhododendron  Windsorii,  also  from  the  Bootan  mountains,  and 
proves  quite  hardy.  It  is  a  close  dwarfish  shrub  blooming  freely  in 
large  heads.'  The  flowers  are  of  a  "deep  crimson — scarlet  colour," 
much  more  brilliant  than  those  of  R.  arboreum.  It  is  a  valuable 
acquisition. 

Rhododendron  CAMELLiiG  florum. — ^The  flowers  are  white,  tinged 
with  rose,  in  form  like  a  single  camellia^  an  inch  and  a  half  across. 
From  Bootan. 

Rhododendron  Jenkinsii,  A  fine  shrub  six  to  seven  feet  high, 
leaves  large,  leathery.  The  flowers,  it  is.  supposed,  (from  the  buds) 
are  yellow,  and  large,  in  which  case  it  will  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

Chrysanthemum  Annie  Henderson. — ^The  flowers  are  in  form  and 
colour  (yellow)  of  those  of  Annie  Salter^  of  dwarf  habit,  and  blooms  as 
early  as  July,  August,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  earliness  of  its 
flowering,  seed  will  be  readily  obtained,  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  class 
.  (of  all  the  usual  colours)  of  summer  blooming,  adapted  too  for  bedding 
purposes,  as  well  as  in  pots.  The  following  minima  kinds  come  into 
bloom  about  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August — Belle  d'Aout, 
salmony  yellow.  Andromede,  rose,  very  free  bloomer.  Orion,  canary 
yellow.     Helene,  deep  rosy-purple. 

Heliotropium,  Beauty  of  the  Boudoir. — ^It  is  of  compact  habit, 
and  very  free  blooming,  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  violet,  with  a  light 
eye,  produced  in  large  trusses.     It  is  valuable  either  for.  bedding  or  in 

lX>t?5. 
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'AcHtMENES,  Sir  Treuern  Thomas. — The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
fine  rosy-crimson,  one  of  the  best. 

Beqonia  Lapbyousei. — It  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  the  flowers  rose 
coloured,  an  admirable  winter-flowering  plant. 

EoHiTES  Pellieri, — The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  of  a 
canary-yellow  colour,  and  the  plant  flourishes,  when  in  a  pot,  trained  to 
a  circular  framework,  a  fine  stove  plant. 

Cytisus  ongsperma.— a  greenhouse  shrub,  in  habit  like  C.fiUpes. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  bunches,  white,  deliciously  fragrant,  and 
blooms  fine  in  winter. 

Fabiana  YiotACEA. — As  hardy  as  the  pretty  hardy  shrub  Fi 
imbricata',  which  has  tube-shaped  heath-like  white  flowers,  very  neat 
and  pretty.  The  new  plant  is  like  the  old  one,  excepting  the  flowers 
being  of  a  violet  colour ;  very  handsome.  { 

'  PoTENTiLLA  Welungtonia. — A  Splendid  seedling,  ground-colour, 
a  rich  yellow,. with  a  broad  margin  of  rich  scarlet,  and.  the  under  side 
is  yellow.  Each  blossom  three  inches  across,  and  of  fine  form.  It 
stands  unequalled. 

Campanula  alliarje  folia. — An  erect  grower,  two  to  three  feet 
high.  Flowers  borne  on  two-thirds  of  each  spike,  white,  drooping^ 
large  bellsj  very  neat  and  handsome,  quite  hiurdy. 


THE  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

BT  WILSON   TLAQp    BEVBRLET,  U.  8.  I 

As  a  tribe  of  vegetable  curiosities,  pleasantly  associated  with  cool  grots^ 
damp  shady  woods,  rocks  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  with  the 
edges  of  fountains,  the  roofs  of  old  houses,  and  the  trunks  and  decayed 
branches  of  trees,  may  be  named  the  flowlerless  plants.  Few  persons 
know  the  extent  of  their  advantages  in  the  economy  of  vegetation; 
still  less  are  they  aware  how  greatly  they  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
some  of  the  lAost  beautiful  places  in  nature,  affording  tints  for  the  deli- 
cate shading  of  many  a  native  landscape,  and  an  embossment  for  the 
.display  of  some  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  field.  The  violet  and  th^ 
anemone,  that  peep  out  upon  us  in  the  opening  of  spring,  have  a  livelier 
glow  and  animation  when  embosomed  in  their  green  beds  of  mosses, 
and  the  arethusa  blushes  more  beautifully  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
when  overshadowed  by  the  broad  pennons  of  the  umbrageous  fem^. 
The  old  tree  with  its  mosses  wears  a  look  of  freshness  in  its  decay,  th^ 
Jbald  rock  loses  its  baldness,  with  its  crown  of  lichens  and  ferns,  and 
every  barren  spot,  in  the  pastures  or  by  the  wayside,  is  enlivened  And 
variegated  by  the  carpet  of  flowerless  plants,  that  spread  their  gree(i 
gloss  and  many-coloured  fringes  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Mosses  enter  into  all  our  ideas  of  picturesque  ruins;  for  they  alone  arp 
evidence  that  the  ruins  are  the  work  of  time.  An  artificial  ruin  can 
have  no  such  accompaniment,  imtil  time  has  hallowed-it  by  veiling  its 
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surface  with  these  menuMials.  They  join  with  the  ivy  in  adoming  the 
itAics  of  ancient  grandear,  and  spread-  orer  the  perishable  works  of  art 
tile  symhok  of  a  beanty  that  endureth  for  ever.  While  they  are  allied 
to  ruins,  and  remind  us  of  age  and  decay,  they  are  themselves  glowing 
in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  cover  the  places  they  occupy  with  a  per- 
petual verdure.  They  cluster  around  the  decayed  objects  cf  nature  and 
arty  and  are  themselves  the  nurseries  of  many  a  little  flower  that 
depends  on  them  lor  sustenance  and  protection.  Though  they  hear  no 
flowers  upon  their  stems,  they  delight  in  cherishing  in  their  soft  velvet 
Lnolls  the  wood  anemone,  the  star- wort  (Houst5ntcJ  osrhlea),  the 
cypripedium  and  the  white  orchis — ^the  nun  of  the  meadows — whose 
roots  are  embedded  smong  the  fibres  of  the  peat  mosses,  and  derive 
support  from  the  moisture  that  is  accumulflted  around  them.  Nature 
has  provided  them  as  a  protection  to  many  delicate  plants,  which,  em- 
bowered in  their  capillary  foliage,  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  eold  of  winter,  and  remain  secure  from  the  browsiiig 
herds.  ' 

Winter,  which  is  a  time  of  sleep  with  the  higher  vegetable  tribes,  ia 
a  season  of  activity  with  some  of  the  flowerless  plants*  There  are 
certain  species  of  mosses  and  lichens  that  vegetate  under  the  snow,  and 
but  few  of  the  mosses  are  at  all  injuriously  aflected  by  the  acdon  of 
frost.  By  this  power  of  living  and  growing  in  winter,  they  are  fitted 
to  act  as  a  protection  to  other  plants  from  the  vicissitudes  of  winter 
weather,  and  by  their  close  texture  they  prevent  the  washing  away  of 
the  soil  from  the  declivities  into  the  valleys.  They  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  catching  the  floating  particles  of  dust  and  retaining  them 
about  their  roots,  and  of  preventing  any  waste  from  the  places  they 
occupy.  Finding  in  them  the  same  protection  which  is  afforded  by 
the  snow,  or  by  the  matting  of  straw  provided  by  the  gardener,  there 
are  many  plants  that  vegetate  under  their  surftM»,  secure  firom  the 
alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter,  and  of  drought  in 
summer.  Hence  certain  flowers  blossom  more  luxuriantly  in  a  bed  of 
mosses  than  in  the  unoccupied  soil. 

The  mouses  are  seldom  found  in  cultivated  lands.  As  they  grow 
entirely  on  the  shallow  surfiice,  the  labours  of  the  tiller  of  the  soU  are 
fatal  to  them.  They  delight  in  old 'woods,  in  moist  barren  pastures,  in 
solitary  moorlands,  and  in  ell  unfrequented  places.  In  those  situations 
they  remain  fresh  and  beautiful,  while  they  prepare  for  the  higher  vege* 
table  tribes  many  a  barren  spot,  that  must  otherwise  remain  for  ever 
without  its  plant.  They  are  therefore  the  pioneers  of  vegetable  life ; 
and  nature,  when  she  selects  an  uncongenial  tract  to  be  made  productive 
of  fruits  or  flowers,  covers  the  surface  with  a  close  verdure  of  moss, 
and  variegates  it  with  lichens,  before  she  strews  the  seeds  of  the 
higher  plants  to  vegetate  among  their  roots.  The  wise  husbandman, 
who  by  a  carrful  rotation  of  crops  causes  his  land  to  be  constantly  pro^ 
duotive,  is  but  an  humble  imitator  of  nature's  great  principle  of  action. 

The  mosses  have  never  been  made  objects  of  extensive  cultivation  by 
cur  florists.     Every  rambler  in  the  wild  wood  knows  their  value  and 
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their  beauty,  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  cultivator. 
They  undoubtedly  possess  qualities  that  might  be  rendered  valuable  for 
purposes  of  artificial  embellishment.  There  is  no  tree  with  Ibliage  of 
so  perfect  a  green  tint  as  that  of  the  moss  which  covers  the  roofk  of 
very  old  buildings.  The  mossy  knolls  in  damp  woods  are  peculiarly 
attractive  on  account  of  their  verdure,  and  the  fine  velvety  softness  of 
their  pleasantly  rounded  surfiace.  Though  the  mosses  produce  no 
flowers,  the  little  germs  that  grow  on  the  extremities  of  their  hair-like 
stems  ate  perfect  jewels.  With  them,  however,  it  is  the  stem  that  ex- 
hibits the  most  beauty  of  hues,  varying  from  a  deep  yellow  to  a  clear 
and  lively  claret  or  crimson,  while  the  termination  is  green  or  brown. 
1  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  physiology  of  their  propagation.  I  treat 
of  mosses  only  as  they  are  beautiful  objects  of  sight,  and  useful  agents 
in  unfolding  and  distributing  the  bounties  of  nature.  This  tribe  fur- 
nishes no  sustenance  to  man  or  to  any  other  animal.  Those  eatable 
plants  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  mosses  are  either  lichens  or  sea- 
weeds. Nature,  who,  with  a  provident  hand,  renders  many  of  her  pro- 
ductions capable  of  supplying  a  manifold  purpose  in  her  economy,  has 
limited  the  agency  of  the  mosses  to  a  few  simple  and  beautiful  services. 
They  perform,  under  her  invisible  guidance,  for  the  field  and  the  fm'est, 
what  is  done  by  the  painter  and  the  embosser  for  the  works  of  the 
builder  of  temple  and  palaces. 

The  ferns  have  fewer  picturesque  attractions  than  the  mosses ;  but 
like  the  latter,  they  are  tdlied  with  the  primitive  wilds  of  nature,  with 
gloomy  swamps,  which  they  clothe  with  verdure,  and  with  rocky 
precipices,  on  whose  shdvy  sides  they  are  distributed  like  the  tiles  on  a 
roof  of  a  housCi  They  resemble  mosses  in  their  dissimilarity  to  com- 
mon vegetable  forms  f  and  their  broad  wing-like  leaves  or  fronds  ar6 
the  conspicuous  ornaments  of  wet  woods  and  solitary  pastures  which 
are  unvisited  by  the  plough.  By  their  singular  appearance  we  are 
reminded  of  the  primitive  forms  of  vegetation  on  the  earth's  surface, 
and  of  the  luxuriant  productions  of  the  tropics.  In  places  where  they 
are  abundant,  the  hellebore,  with  its  erect  stem  and  prim  foliage,  towers 
above  the  low  shrubbery,  and  the  purple  sarracenia  rears  its  nodding 
flowers  like  some  strange  visitant  from  another  clime. 

The  ferns  are  for  the  most  part  a  coarse  tribe  of  plants,  having  mord 
beauty  in  their  forms  than  in  their  texture.  In  temperate  latitudes  it 
is  only  their  leaf  or  firond  that  is  conspicuous,  their  stems  being  either 
prostrate  or  subterranean.  Yet  in  some  of  the  species  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  ramifications  of  their  fronds.  In  their  arrangei> 
raents  we  may  observe  a  perfect  harmony  and  regularity,  without  3ie 
formality  that  marks  the  compound  leaves  of  other  plants.  Herein 
nature  affords  an  example  of  a  compound  assemblage  of  parts,  in  a 
pleasing  uniformity  that  far  exceeds  the  most  ingenious  devices  of  art. 
Apparently  similar  arrangements  are  seen  in  the  leaves  of  the  poison 
hemlock,  the  milfoil^  and  the  Roman  wormwood ;  but  their  formality  is 
not  so  beautifully  blended  with  variety  as  that  of  the  compound-leaved 
terns. 
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In  tropical  countried  some  of  the  ferns  ue  woody  plantsi  attaiaiDg 
the  size  of  trees,  rising  with  a  branchless  tronk  over  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  then  spreading  out  their  leaves  like  a  palm  tree.  Henoe  they  are 
singuhirly  attractive  objects  to  the  traveller  from  the  north,  by  the  sight 
of  which  he  seems  to  be  carried  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
before  the  human  race  had  a  foothold  upon  the  earth.  Here  wo  know 
them  only  as  an  inferior  tribe  in  relation  to  sise,  the  tallest  seldom 
exceeding  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  Everything  in  their  appearance 
is  singular,  from  the  time  when  they  first  push  up  their  purple  and 
yellow  scrolls  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  covered  with  a  sort  of 
downy  plumage,  to  the  time  when  their  leaves  are  spread  out  like  an 
eagle's  wings,  and  their  long  spikes  of  russet  flowers,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  stand  erect  above  the  weeds  and  grasses,  forming  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  pure  summer  greenness  of  all  other  vegetation. 

There  are  few  plants  that  exceed  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  structure 
the  common  maiden-hair.  The  main  stem  is  of  a  glossy  jet,  and  divided 
into  two  principal  branches,  that  produce  in  their  turn  several  other 
branches  f>o.n  their  upper  side,  resembling  a  compound  pinnate  leaf^ 
without  its  formality.  In  woods  in  the  western  part  of  this  state 
is  a  remarkable  fern  called  the  walking  leaf.  It  derives  its  name 
from  .  a  singular  habit  of  striking  root  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fronds,  giving  origin  to  new  plants,  and  travelling  along  in  this  manner 
from  one  point  to  another.  There  is  only  one  climbing  fern  among  our 
native  plants.  Equally  beautiful  and  rare,  it  is  found  only  in  a  few 
localities  all  the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  the  West  Indies  Unlike 
other  ferns  in  its  twining  habits,  it  has  also  palmate  leaves,  with  fine 
lobes,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  a  panicle,  like  the  Qsmunda^  But  we  need 
not  search  out  the  rare  ferns  for  specimens  of  elegance  or  beauty.  The 
common  polypody,  with  its  minutely  divided  leaves,  covers  the  sides  of 
steep  woody  hills  and  rocky  precipices,  and  adds  a  beautiful  evergreen 
verdure  t«)  their  barren  slopes,  otherwise  destitute  of  attractions.  The 
ferns  and  the  mosses  are  peculiarly  the  ornaments  of  waste  and  desert 
places,  clothing  with  verdure  barren  plains  and  rough  declivities. 

From  the  flowerless  plants  mankind  do  not  derive  sustenance  pror 
portionate  to  that  afforded  by  the  other  tribes.  The  ferns,  in  the 
middle  ages,  obtained  the  name  of  **  capillary  herbs,''  from  the  belief 
that  they  contained  substance  that  would  promote  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  The  active  principle  was  an  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes. 
Modem  experience  has  not  proved  their  usefulness  or  their  possession  of 
any  extraordinary  virtues.  The  female  fern  has  a  mucilaginous  root, 
which,  in  times  of  scarcity,  has  been  manufactured  into  bread.  An 
old  traveller  in  America  speaks  of  a  fern  called  FiUx  baccifer<Mj  which 
is  loaded  with  eatable  berries ;  and  some  botanists  have  represented 
the  sago  plant  as  a  true  fern.  These  two  last  statements  are  not  well 
authenticated.  Next  to  the  mosses  the  ferns  are  the  least  useful  tribe 
of  plants,  with  respect  to  their  nutritive  properties  or  their  medicinal 
virtues. 

I  have  always  attached  a  romantic  interest  to  the  sea- weeds  {Al^), 
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whose  forms  remind  one  of  the  haiinti^of  the  Nereids  of  the  mysterious 
chambers  of  the  ocean,  and  of  all  that  is  interesting  among  the  deep 
inlets  of  the  sea.  Though  flowerless,  they  are  unsurpassed  in  the  deli- 
cate arrangements  of  their  branches,  and  the  variety  of  colours  they 
display.  We  see  them  only  when  broken  off  froin  the  rocks  on  which 
they  grew,  and  washed  upon  the  shore,  where  they  lie,  after  a  storm, 
like  flowers  scattered  upon  the  greensward  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 
When  branching  out  in  the  perfection  of  their  forms,  underneath  the 
clear  briny  tide,  they  are  imsurpassed  by  few  plants  in  elegance.  The 
artist  has  taken  advantage  of  their  peculiar  branching  forms,  and  their 
delicate  hues,  and  weaves  them  into  chaplets  of  the  most  beautiful 
designs. 

The  sea-weeds  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  lichens,  and  are  considered 
by  some  botanists  as  the  same  plants  modified  by  growing  under  water, 
and  tinted  by  the  iodine  and  bromine  which  they  imbibe  from  the  sea. 
Like  the  lichens,  they  afford  many  species  which  are  wholesome  and 
nutritious  articles  of  food.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  pepper 
dulse  {Fucus  pinnatifidns),  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste  and  eaten 
as  a  salad;  the  daber-locks  (F,  esculentus\  used  as  food  in  Scotland; 
the  Irish  moss  {Chondria  crispus)^  and  tne  red  dulse,  which  is  said, 
when  roasted,  to  have  the  flavour  of  oysters.  The  laver  is  another  of 
the  eatable  kinds,  and  is  used  as  a  salad  and  a  pickle.  It  is  useless  to 
name  the  great  variety  of  Alga  which  are  palatable  and  wholesome. 
•Their  office  in  the  economy  of  nature,  according  to  a  beneficent  law 
that  prevails  throughout  the  earth,  seems  to  be  that  of  appropriating 
all  the  superfluous  nutrible  substances  that  float  in  the  waters,  thereby 
preserving  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  higher  race  of  beings. 

The  lichens  are  the  lowest  tribe  in  the  scale  of  vegetation.  They 
make  their  appearance  on  naked  rocks,  and  clothe  them  with  a  sort 
of  fringe,  holding  fast  on  the  rock  for  security,  and  deriving  their 
chief  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  particles  of  dust  wafted 
on  the  winds  and  lodged  at  their  roots.  They  have  properly,  however, 
no  roots,  neither,  have  they  leaves  or  stem ;  yet  they  are  almost  infi- 
nitely varied  in  their  forms,  hues  and  ramifications.  They  grow  in 
all  places  which  are  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  on  the  surface  of  rocks, 
old  walls,  fences,  posts  and  the  branches  of  trees.  Some  of  the  species 
are  foliaceous,  resembling  leaves  without  branches,  and  withont  any 
distinct  or  regular  outlines,  and  found  mostly  on  rocks.  Others  are 
erect  and  ramified  like  trees  and  shrubs,  but  without  anything  that  re- 
presents foliage.  Such  is  that  common  grey  lichen  {Cenomyce)  thai 
covers  our  barren  hills,  which  is  a  perfect  hygrometer,  crumbling  under 
the  feet  in  dry  weather,  and  yielding  to  the  step  like  velvet  whenever 
the  air  contains  moisture.  In  similar  places,  and  growing  along  with 
it,  is  found  one  of  the  hepatic  mosses,  that  produces  those  little  tubercles 
— the  fructification  of  the  plant — ^resembling  dots  of  sealing  wax,  and 
eagerly  sought  by  those  who  mi^nufacture  designs  in  moss.  But  the 
most  beautiful  lichens  are  those  which  are  pendent  from  the  branches 
of  trees  {Umea\  consisting  of  branching  threads,  of  a  ash- green  colour. 
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and  bearing  little  circular  shieldii  at  their  extremities.  These  licfaena 
give  character  to  moiiit  woods  and  low  cedar  swamps,  where  they  hang 
like  funereal  drapery  from  the  boughs  and  deepen  the  gloom  of  their 
solitudes. 

Lichens,  though  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  earth,  are  particnlarlv 
luxuriant  in  cold  climates,  thriving  in  extreme  polar  latitudes,  where 
not  another  plant  can  live.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed  them  as  an 
instrument  for  preparing  every  barren  spot  with  the  means  of  sustaining 
the  more  valuable  plants.  Not  only  do  they  cause  a  gradual  aocumn* 
lation  of  soil  by  their  decay,  but  they  actually  feed  upon  the  rocks  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid  that  exudes  from  their  substance.  By  this  prooeaB 
the  surface  of  the  solid  rock  is  changed  into  a  soil  fitted  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants.  After  the  lichens  have  perished,  the  mosses  and  ferns 
take  root  in  the  soil  that  is  furnished  by  their  diecay.  One  vegetable 
tribe  after  another  grows  to  perfection  and  perishes,  but  to  give  place 
to  its  more  noble  successor,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  is  accumu- 
lated for  the  growth  of  a  forest  of  trees.  In  such  order  may  the  whole 
earth  have  been  gradually  covered  with  plants,  by  the  perishing  of  one 
tribe  after  another,  leaving  its  substance  for  the  support  of  a  superior 
tribe,  until  the  work  of  creation  is  completed. 

Many  of  the  lichens  afibrd  sustenance  to  man,  and  are  useful  in 
medicine  and  the  arts.  The  Iceland  moss  is  used  as  food  in  the  cold 
latitudes,  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  preparations,  and  was  formerly 
prescribed,  on  account  of  its  bitter  principle,  as  a  remedy  for  consump- 
tions. The  ''  tripe  of  the  rock ''  is  a  lichen  that  has  afforded  a  gratefol 
repast  to  many  a  starving  Canadian  hunter  Another  species  dyes  a 
fine  scarlet,  and  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  allspice.  Many  of  them 
are  aromatic,  and  form  the  basis  of  scent  powders.  As  the  higher 
vegetable  tribes,  through  the  breathing  apparatus  afforded  by  their 
leaves,  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  probable  that 
the  lichens  and  Jungi^  many  of  which  are  known  to  contain  peculiar 
chemical  properties,  are  the  natural  absorbents  of  such  mineral  poisons 
as  may  be  floating  in  minute  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  act  an 
important  part  as  purifying  agents. 


PINKS. 

BT  AM  OLD  PIVK   OROWBK. 


Thesb  favourite  flowers  are  improving  so  rapidly  in  size,  smoothness 
of  petal,  and  distinctness  of  colour,  that  I  feel  certain  many  of  the  new 
varieties  have  only  to  be  seen  to  completely  supersede  the  neat,  though 
*'  buttonlike''  sorts,  such  as  Greensides,  Susanna,  &c.  I  have  purchased 
some  of  these,  and  growing  a  number  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
varieties,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  few  memoranda,  which  I  for* 
ward  for  insertion  in  your  next  number.  I  have  had  a  most  excellent 
bloom,  and  as  my  plan  is  simple,  I  may  as  well  describe  it.     My  bed 
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was  well  dag  in  the  autumn,  and  enriched  with  decayed  horseduDg  an4 
burnt  turf  ashes,  and  to  the  latter  I  attribute  in  a  great  measuro^  my 
fine  growth.  At  the  end  of  August,  the  bed  was  planted  with  good 
well-rooted  plants,  watered  occasionally,  and  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  suface  of  the  soil  was  covered  with  well  decayed  cucumber  bed 
manure..  This  remained  on  all  the  winter,  and  when  the  bed  was 
cleaned  in  spring,  was  slightly  forked  in  with  a  small  fork,  the  prongs 
being  not  more  than  four  inches  long.  When  the  buds  made  there  ap- 
pearance, the  plants  were  regularly  watered,  and  at  half  their  size,- 
weak  liquid  manure  was*  given.  The  amateur  must  mind  these  points : — 
Rich  compost,  not  too  light ;  autumn  planting,  covering  the  soil  before 
winter,  and  regular  watering.  By  &ese  means,  he  will  have  large 
finely-laced  blooms,  with  plenty  of  increase.  I  will  now  tell  your 
readers  about  some  of  the  sorts  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  think  of  them. 
I  will  begin  with 

Prince  of  Wales  (Bragg). — Really  a  very  '  fine  flower,  with  stout 
well-formed  petals.  It  throws  up  a  tall  flower-stalk,  strong  as  a  carna- 
tion. The  lacing  of  the  blooms  is  broad  rosy  purple.  It  has  the 
advantage  too  of  blooming  evenly  without  asdistanoe,  and  has  not  that 
confused  moplike  appearance  which  very  many  used  to  have,  but  which 
I  believe  are  now  rapidly  disappearing  firom  aH  fine  collections,  though 
the  next  named  is  one  of  that  sort 

King  of  Hanover. — ^  flower  of  some  fifty  or  more  petals.  With  me, 
coarse  and  ugly. 

Rubt/  f Bragg). — A  well-named  aud  beautiful  flower;  heavy  red, 
but  good  m  character,  and  a  fine  sort  for  exhibition.  This  should  be 
one  of  a  dozen. 

Olory.—  One  of  the  most  chaste  flowers  I  have  seen  this  season.  The 
white  is  purity  itself,  the  lacing  rosy  puiple,  laid  on  in  medium  style, 
very  evenly  and  truly ;  the  petal  is  smoth,  and  will  be  admired  by 
everyone. 

Hon,  (7,  WeUesley. — Quite  first-rate.  Large,  of  fine  form,  heavy  red, 
it  might  readily  be  taken  for  a  picotee.  The  first  flower  was  rather 
coarse,  but  those  succeeding  were  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

Blackeyed  Susan^  with  the  same  treatment  as  the  forgoing,  bloomed 
very  unsatisfactorily,  the  flowers  being  neither  laced  nor  black  and 
white,  but  intermediate.  The  new  sorts  have  put  me  quite  out  of  con- 
ceit with  this  variety. 

Koh  i  Noor, — A  delicate  lilac  rose  lace.  The  petal  is  good,  though 
it  cannot  be  classed  ^ther  as  a  red  or  a  purple.  It  will  be  a  telling 
flower  in  a  stand,  where  dissimilarity  is  required.  It  appears  to  be  an 
early  variety. 

Ada. — This  is  one  of  Read's,  of  Clophill,  who  has  introduced  some 
most  excellent  varieties.  It  is  one  of  my  favourites, — the  white  is  so 
pure,  and  the  purple  lace  so  beautifully  laid  on.  I  am  certain  every, 
pink  grower  must  be  pleased  with  it. 

Annot  Z^yfe.-^Rather  rough,  but  laces  welL     Some  of  the  latter 
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blooms  have  been  smooth,  but,  as  it  has  come  with  me  this  season, 
certainly  not  first  rate. 

*  Pildt.  (Hand). — A  finely  marking  old  variety,  blooms  rather  too  flat 
tor  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  fancy,  wanting  a  few  small  petals 
to  form  a  crown.  If  a  "  moon"  (the  dark  circle  in  the  centre]  is  wanted, 
or  admired,  it  has  a  ^'  full "  one. 

Sappho  (Colcutt). — With  me,  a  splendid  flower.  Dark  reddish 
purple  lace,  white  very  pure,  a  chaste  and  excellent  sort. 

Attraction. — ^This  is  one  of  the  many  raised  by  that  indefatigable 
florist,  Mr.  Looker,  of  Oxford,  and  though  varying  in  colour,  bears  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  many  flowers  originated  in  that  quarter.  Tbey 
lace  remarkably  well,  but  have  an  undesirable  '^  flringiness,"  with  a 
spade-ace  white  ground  within  the  lacing.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
which  I  shall  notice  as  I  proceed.  This  is  a  heavy  purple,  approxi- 
mating to  the  shade  called  Tyrian ;  the  petals  in  the  centre  are  rather 
strap-shaped,  but  it  wiU,  with  good  growth  and  a  little  dressing,  make 
a  nice  flower. 

Climax  (Looker). — Heavy  red.  A  full  capitally-laced  flower,  very 
attractive  on  the  bed. 

Diadem, — A  marone  laced  flower,  blooms  flat,  without  dressing. 
Distinct,  pure  and  good. 

Hon,  Mrs.  Herbert  (Keynes). — ^Not  so  large  as  some,  but  a  flower  of 
great  refinement.  The  white  is  beautifully  pure,  and  contrasts  capitally 
with  its  even,  very  dark  lace.  It  crowns  well,  blooms  smoothly,  and 
Ought  to  be  grown  by  every  amateur.  ^ 

Earl  of  Carlisle, — Of  medium  size,  good  form,  dark  red  lace.  There 
is  something  about  this  flower  that  I  am  not  partial  to,  though  it 
comes  tolerably  well,  and  is  neat ;  certainly  it  is  not  particularly 
dhowy. 

Bishop  of  Oxford, — Heavy  purple.  I  have  had  it  this  season  in  two 
characters,  heavy  and  medium  laced,  in  both  very  attractive.  The 
petal  i»  good,  and  it  appears  steady  in  character. 

Laura  ( Willmer)  has  now  been  "  out "  some  years,  but  still  takes  a 
prominent  position,  and  is  really  a  very  beautiful  sort  Heavy  rofiy 
purple  laoiB,  smooth  petal,  good  form,  and  constant.  This  must  be  one 
of  a  collection,  however  select. 

Queen  Vietoria  (Bunkell). — A  rich,  finely-marked,  dark  flower,  but 
serrated,  and  centre  petals  strap-shaped.  It  must,  in  spite  of  its 
**  regulai^  conduct,''  be  "  moved  on." 

Brilliant, — A  beautifully  coloured  flower,— cherry-red  edge,  well 
laid  on, — ^but,  unfortunately,  rough. 

Edgar  (Turner). — Dark  red.     A  sweet. variety.     White  very  pure, 
lacing  medium,  and  nicely  done.     This  sort  I  much  like. 
.   Othello, — Flowers  in  a  pretty  form,  dark  red,  very  smooth,  with  small 
petals  to  forni  i  crown.'    Does  not  require  the  tweezers  much,  and  i^ 
very  constant. 

Pandora  (Looker). — A  useful  flower,  heavy  red.  Of  this  I  have 
had  some  very  fine  blooms. 
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Vesta  (Looker).-^ A  very  fine  shade  of  purple,  distinct.  The  petals 
are  rather  flimsy,  and  curl  at  the  margin ;  otherwise  it  is  an  attractive 
variety,  irom'its  striking  colour. 

Sarah  (Turner). — A  remarkably  strong-growing,  large-flowering 
variety ;  laces  remarkably  well.  The  second  blooms,  this  season,  were 
unexceptionable.     Red  lace. 

BeUance  (Looker). — Rich  deep  purple,  laces  well.  Were  the  petals 
rather  broader,  this  would  be  a  splendid  flower. 

Picta  (Looker). — 'Red  lace,  rather  thin,  and  petals  incurve  too  much. 
It  is  very  piu^,  and  laces  well. 

Flora  (Looker). — A  very  pretty,  nicely-formed  red  lace;  crowns 
well,  and  has  pleased  most  people  who  have  seen  it. 

/jord  Norreys  must  close  my  remarks  for  the  present.  Tall-growing, 
it  laces  finely  with  dark  purplish  crimson.  When  strongly  grown,  it 
is  apt  to  be  coarse,  but  the  second  blooms,  or  when  not  overgrown,  are 
generally  splendid. — (Midland  Florist.) 


WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA. 

BT  EDWARD  SFBAHS,  UHITBD  8TATBS. 

In  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Floricultural  Cabinet^  there  are  refer- 
ences made  relative  to  the  disputation  about  the  name  of  this  tree.  I 
therefore  beg  you  will  insert  the  following  additional  remarks,  taken 
from  Hovty^s  Magazine  of  Botany^  published  at  Boston. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  fine  evergreen  tree,  and  have  com- 
mented upon  the  pompous  name  given  it  by  Dr.  Lindley,  as  has  also 
our  correspondent  W.  R.  Prince.  We  are  now  glad  to  learn  that  our 
California  neigbours  have  the  same  opinion  as  we  expressed  ourselves, 
andjustly  ridicule  the  pretensions  of  Lindley  to  give  it  the  new  name 
of  Wellingtonia.  The  California  Farmer  of  May  4,  just  received,  has 
on  excellent  article  on  the  subject,  which  we  copy,  fully  exposing,  as 
it  does,  the  ambitious  and  overreaching  notions  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  ap- 
pending the  names  of  European  heroes  to  our  finest  American  trees. 
As  the  writer  truly  says,  '  a  more  preposterous  piece  of  cockney fied 
nonsense  never  filtered  through  the  brain  down  into  the  fingers  through 
the  ink  of  the  pen  of  any  denizen  of  the  commercial  Babylon  of  the 
modem  world.' 

To  the  Editors  of  the  California  Farmer. 

In  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  February  11  last — a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed — yon  will  find  an  excellent  botanical  description, 
accompanied  with  an  engraving,  of  the  celebrated  Arbor  Vitse  of  San 
Antonio  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Calaveras. 

The  gentleman  who  gives  the  scientific  biograpiiy  of  thifl  wonder  of 
living  vegetation,  was  well  known  to  me  during  his  vMideiiiee  in  thur 


eonntry,  and  it  is  no  flattery  to  Bay  that  a  more  competent  person  oould 
not  be  found  to  delineate  its  physical  features.  Besid^  extensive 
journeys  through  nearly  every  portion  of  Oregon  and  Galiforniay  BIr. 
{iobb  18  pre-eminently  fitted  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  from  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  order  of  cone- bearing  trees — Shaving  tnu 
versed  the  Cordillera  of  South  America,  from  the  equator  to  near  the 
Straits  of  Magellim :  these  countries,-  with  NorUi-west  America, 
affording  the  most  magnificent  specimens  and  varieties  of  this  class  of 
plants.  Mr.  Lobb  is  not  only  an  experienced  and  diligent  collector, 
but  his  taste  has  constantly  led  him  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
Conifera,  and  his  accuracy  and  care,  I  can  say  firom  personal  know- 
ledge, it  is  almost  impossible  to  exceed. 

The  description  by  this  gentleman,  of  our  celebrated  tree,  was  made 
to  the  Oardmers*  Chronicle^  prior  to  the  11th  February ;  Mr.  Lobb 
having  sent  living  specimens  of  the  youthful  brothers  of  the  Calaveras 
giant,  with  a  quantity  of  the  seeds,  to  London,  for  the  examination  of 
the  scientific,  and  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  species  in  England.' 
The  man  of  the. Chronicle  thereon  dilates  and  exfoliates  to  that  d^ree, 
that  to  any  other  but  a  lover  of  trees  and  flowers  and  running  brooks, 
it  would  be  thought  expedient  to  confine  him  within  the  square  of  a 
soda  water  bottle  crate ;  but,  finally,  you  conclude  it  would  be  wiser  to 
sew  him  up  in  a  straight  jacket,  for,  lUfter  a  most  inviting  and  delightful 
description  of  the  tree,  he  worries  his  brains  into  a  vortex  of  names  and 
quandaries,  and  finally  falls  from  his  excursive  flights  and  heights  into 
the  domains  of  Nature's  histoiy,  to  proposing  as  a  name  fi>r  our  noble 
Arbor  Vita^  or  if  you  please,  in  Spanish  Arholdzo  Chrandiatima — what 
do  you  think  ? — ^what  name  oould  you  possibly  exercise  your  jealous 
California  guessing  at,  by  which  you  would  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  enigma  ?  Give  it  up,  for  I  am  impatient  to  let  you 
know.  He  suggests  and  accords  the  name  of  a  soldier — a  son  of  Mars 
— ^lately  clothed  in  a  Field  Marshal's  dress  in  the  army  of  Britain,  and 
called  Arthur  Wellesley,  whilom  Duke  of  Wellington,  commander  of 
her  military  forces  till  he  grew  grey  with  service,  and  then  quietly  laid 
down  his  life  at  the  finality  of  his  corporeal  existence,  amidst  the  bene- 
dictions of  his  countrymen,  for  sticking  to  them  and  by  them  through 
thick  and  thin.  He  says  it  ought  to  be  called  the  '  Wellingtonia  gi- 
gantea,'  and  then  goes  on  to  call  it  so,  and  actually  describes  it  as  sudh ; 
thus  making  the  first  assumption  of  a  name,  which,  with  most  European 
and  English  readers,  will  cleave  to  it,  unless  we  enter  our  vigilant  and 
vigorous  protest.  And,  in  the  name  of  California,  I  shall  assume  to  do 
BO ;  for  a  more  preposterous  piece  of  cockneyfied  nonsense  never  filtered 
through  the  brain  down  into  the  fingers  through  the  ink  of  the  pen  of 
an^  denisen  of  the  commercial  Babylon  of  the  modem  world. 

Without  detracting  one  iota  from  the  claims  and  character  oi  the. 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  all  his  life  a  very  monument  of 
plain,  sagacious,  practical  good  sense — ^let  us  ask  what  right  his  admir- 
ing countrymen  in  the  botanical  or  military  line  have  for  flying  off  to 
California  to  fatfton  his^fame  and  glor}-  to  the  most  wonderful  specimeii 
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of  the  living,  spreading  presence  of  t)ie  great  Creative  Author  of  all 
things,  who  planted  this  vegetable  pyrimiid  as  a  memento  of  his  handi- 
work, when  fhe  Sierra  Nevada  was  lifted  from  the  volcanic  centres  of 
our  planet,  and  emerged,  with  its  snow-created  peaks,  from  a  primeval 
ocean,  which  laved  its  bases  I  And  the  beneficent  Father  of  bountiful 
creation,  3,000  or  5,000  years  ago  planted  with  His  own  paternal  hand 
in  a  silent  valley  of  our  California,  on  the  side  of  the  eternal  hills,  this 
sign  of  his  love  to  that  portion  of  the  family  of  his  children  who  should 
reside  for  all  mundane  time  in  this  partition  of  the  earth's  extremities, 
after  passing  through  centuries  of  wadings  in  human  blood,  and  petri- 
fied in  their  souls  in  the  servilities  of  religious  faiths  and  fanatical 
bigotries — yes,  after  6,000  or  60,000  years  of  experience,  to  arrive  at 
the  shores  of  the  Ocean  of  Tranquility,  and  they  and  their  children  sit 
them  down  with  pleasant  and  grateful  thoughts  under  its  wavy  foliage 
and  spreading  branches — ^realizing  the  typical  comparison  of  the  all- 
embracing  wings  of  nature's  Universal  Parent.  Or,  if  left  as  a  monu- 
ment to  men,  to  testify  of  the  truth  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Democratic 
Theocracy  of  the  Jews,  who,  like  true  cosmopolites,  have  scattered  from 
the  cradles  of  humanity  in  the  Asiatic  Palestine,  at  that  point  of  their 
history  when  Joshua,  their  first  leader  after  Moses,  wearied  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  Amorities — "  And  Joshua  said,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
hosts  of  Israel,  ^  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou.  Moon,  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon.'  And  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed, 
-and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day/'  And  at  this  great  con- 
currence of  human  passions,  when  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  of  the 
Living  God  was  arrested  for  a  space  of  time,  as  asserted  in  the  most 
ancient  collection  of  historical  and  literary  documents,  we  may  imagine 
out*  Califbrnian  Arborial  Methusaleh  was  planted  to  mark  a  momentous 
epoeh  in  the  cycles  of  worldly  events. 

Now,  I  say,  hath  not  Wellmgton's  name  been  stuck  by  Englishmen 
to  boots,  shoes,  dogs,  cats,  earts,  horses,  carriages — ^to  streets,  towns, 
cities,  rivers,  ships,  counties — ^to  puling  infimts,  regiments  of  red- coated 
soldiers,  inns  of  rest  for  man  and  beast — ^to  every  conceivable  thing 
under  the  sun,  so  as  to  weary  and  disgust  the  mind  of  independent 
man,  bom  of  the  forest  and  prairies,  with  the  very  sound  of  his  title? 
Then,  why  seek  to  fasten  it  on  the  magnificent  specimen  of  nature's 
handiwork,  plai^d  in  a  far-off  valley  in  the  bosom  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, of  the  Northern  Pacific,  where  its  roots  were  laved  with  the  waters 
from  the  primeval  snows  of  obr  Cordillera  j  for  6,000  years  depositing 
their  fiakea  of  gold  at  its  roots,  to  attract  inen  fW)m  every  clime  to  come 
and  re^  under  its  beneficent  pyramidal  pile  of  leafy  and  bounteous 
refreshing  g^een  foliage  of  shade. 

The  heart  of  every  Califomian  ought  to  rise  up  indignant  at  this 
assumption  of  a  stranger,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  at  the  American 
savage  who  dared,'  with  his  barbarous  axe,  In  open  day,  to  slay  this 
mighty  giant  of  our  mountains,  built  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  virginal 
youth  of  Califoniia,  when  the  foundations  of  the  eternal  hills  were  laid 
by  Hip  majesty  and  omnipotence* 
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If  Oalifomianfl  or  botanista  wbb  to  bestow  tbe  name  of  a  hnmaxi 
being  on  tbis  majestic  plant,  there  are  sufifictent  names  in  the  bistor^r  of 
our  State  and  country  far  more  applicable  and  proper  than  those  fagged 
out  of  old  Europe. 

Hut  tbe  tree,  I  conceive,  ought  not  to  bear  tbe  name  of  a  human 
being.  It  is  God's  tree — His  gift  to  tbe  children  of  California,  to 
repose  nnder  its  cooling  shade  in  tbe  beat  of  tbe  noonday  sun,  and  re«t 
their  wearied  bodies  from  exhausting  labour.  Therefore  Califomianf^ 
ought  to  baptize  this  primary  wonder  of  botanical  science,  and  noi 
Atlantic  or  European  stranger?. — Alex,  S,  Taylor. 


FORCING  BULBS,  AS  HYACINTHS^  &c 

BT  A  UmnOV  AMATSCa  FLOBI8T. 

Fob  many  years  it  has  been  a  favonriie  object  with  me  to  havB  a  fine 
bloom  of  forced  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  &c.,  both  in  glasses  and  pots, 
and  now  the  season  for  commencing  operations  baving  arrived,  indooes 
me  to  note  down  a  few  particulars,  which  I  baye  practised ;  and  as  to  the 
result,  have  never  failed  to  have  a  most  brilliant  display  of  these  lovely 
flowers,  aflbrding  me  their  varied  beauties  and  fragrance,  as  additional 
charms  to  domestic  comforts,  at  a  season  of  the  year  which  often  pre- 
cludes similar  out-door  enjoyments. 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses. — In  selecting  bulbs,  take  tbe  plump  and  firm 
ones,  the  more  globular  tbe  better,  being  the  most  perfect. 

The  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  dark  coloured  glasses^  filling  them  no 
higher  with  water  than  about  an  inch  from  the  bulb,  wrap  the  glass  and 
bulb  cloHely  round  with  a  piece  of  old  flannel ;  they  must  then  be  put  in 
a  moderately  warm  closet,  or  other  dark  place,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  emitted  roots,  and  should  be  removed  to  an 
airy,  light  and  cool  situation,  till  about  Christmas,  when  they  may  be 
brought  into  the  wann  sitting-room,  and  placed  near  the  windows.  Tbe 
attention  to  placing  them  in  the  dark,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  where 
light  has  free  access,  leaves  will  immediately  be  produced,  as  it  is  con- 
genial to  their  nature ;  but  it  is  tbe  opposite  with  roots,  and  where  full 
light  exists,  they  will  not  push  forward.  Kept  in  the  dark  roots,  push 
■  freely,  and  having  obtained  them  first,  leaves  and  flowers  will  certainly 
.follow.  When  they  are  removed  to  a  light  situation,  the  glasses  may 
be  filled  up  to  the  tips  of  the  roots,  and  in  a  week  afterwards  up  to  the 
bulb.  Rain  or  river  water  is  to  be  preferred,  and  should  be  cbanged 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  the  fresh  water  being  applied  about  tbe  same 
temperature  as  that  removed.  Should  the  water  in  either  of  the 
glasses  become  foul  sooner  than  the  others,  the  roots  and  the  nnder 
part  of  the  bulb  will  generally  be  found  covered  with  a  decayed  sub- 
stance, which  should  be  removed,  and  the  whole  plant  washed.  Should 
off-sets  appear  round  the  bulb  they  should  be  removed  early.     As 
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soon  aa  the  Hyacinths  are  overblown,  the  blossoms  shonld  be  stripped 
od  without  destroying  the  leaves  or  stem,  and  the  plant  laid  in  the. 
earth  until  June,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  and  laid  up  on  shelves. 
or  boxes,  in  an  airy  situation,  until  October,  when,  though  not  fit  for 
blooming  a  second  season  in  water,  they  will  produce  fine  blossoms  in 
the  open  ground,  and  by  thus  saving  annually  the  bulbs  which  have 
been  forced  and  their  numexons  off-sets,  a  beautiful  Hyacinth  bed  of 
etvery  shade  and  colour  may  soon  be  obtained,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  objects  in  the  months  of  April  and  ]May.  I  repeat  that 
the  errors  too  often  observable  in  growing  Hyacinths  in  water  are, — 
placing  them  in  the  full  light  when  first  planted,  which  is  very  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  the  roots — keeping  them  awajfrom  the 
light  when  throwing  up  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  which  prevents  their 
coming  to  their  natural  colours — ^placing  them  (before  tlie  leaves  and 
stems  are  sufficiently  advanced)  upon  a  chimney-piece  or  other  very 
warm  place,  which  spends  too  much  of  the  bulb  in  fibrous  roots,  and 
forces  up  the  blossoms  before  they  arrive  at  their  proper  si^e,  form,  or 
colour. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Jonquils,  Tulips,  Persian  Irises,  and  other 
bulbs  for  early  blooming  in  pots,  (without  any  hotbeds  or  greenhouses,) 
should  be  planted  eariy  in  September,  for  which  purpose  deep-shaped 
flower-pots  should  be  procured,  called  bulb  pots,  placing  crocks  or 
coarse  gravel  at  bottom  for  drainage,  and  be  filled  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  top  with  rich  loam,  containing  a  portion  of  fine  road  sand  and 
decayed  manure ;  then  place  the  bulb  on  the  same  without  pressure  in 
BO  doing,  and  fill  to  the  top  with  the  same  compost,  after  which  a  little 
pressure  should  be  used,  which  will  settle  the  bulb  and  mould  firmly 
together  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  just  above  the  surface  of  the  sell. 

When  the  desirexl  number  of  roots  have  been  thus  potted,  they  should 
be  removed  to  any  spare  comer  of  the  garden,  and  buried  to  the  top  of 
the  pots  in  the  earth,  when  they  must  be  covered  with  leaves,  rotten 
tanner's  bark,  or  any  other  light  dry  substances  to  the  depth  of  nine  or 
ten  inches  J  where  they  may  remain  without  any  attention  imtil  the 
plants  will  be  found  to  have  vegetated  an  inch  or  two ;  they  should 
then  be  removed,  and  placed  in  any  warm  and  light  situation,  where 
they  will  make  rapid  progress,  and  produce  blossoms  far  superior  to 
those  obtained  by  other  modes  of  treatment. 


TREATMENT. OF  LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA, 

Bt  Mb.  Jambs  Smttb,  Gabdbkbb,  Hopb  Housb,  Mbbionetbbhibb. 

Two  years  ago  I  planted  one  in  the  border  of  a  conservatory,  into 
which  abundance  of  air  is  usually  admitted,  and  which  is  kept  at  a 
very  low  temperature;  indeed,  little  artificial  "heat  is  employed  beyond 
what  will  exclude  frost,  and  the  thermometer  has  frequently  been  a9 
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low  as  36*  Fahrenheit.  The  dimensions  of  it  now  are,  height  7  ft., 
diameter  (measuring  through  the  hrauches^  5  ft.  6  in.,  diameter  of  & 
cyme  of  flowers  7  in.  The  border  in  whicn  it  grows  was  excavated 
2  ft.  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  drainage,  composed  of  brickbata 
and  coarse  rubble,  6  in.  thick ;  immediately  orer  this  were  put  tnrft  of 
heath-mould  rough  ftx>m  the  common,  upon  which  again  is  placed  the 
compost,  consisting  of  one-third  strong  rich  loam  and  two-thirds  sandy 
beath-mould  coarsely  broken  and  well  blended,  bat  on  no  account 
screened.  We  consider  this  drainage  very  important  to  plants  in 
general,  and  absolutely  indispensable  for  Luculia,  the  complete  sQoces» 
of  which  will  materially  depend  upon  this  being  attended  to.  During 
the  summer  and  early  autumnal  moikths  wati^r  requires  to  be  freely 
supplied,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  whole 
plant,  repeatedly  washed  with  the  fine  rose  of  the  syringe,  because 
being  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  which  I  need  hardly  observe 
will,  if  undisturbed  for  any  length  of  time,  greatly  injure  it.  Ooca* 
sionally  some  liquid  manure  ii  applied,  but  this  requires  caution,  and 
must  not  be  repeated  too  often,  and  not  at  all  after  the  summer  seaaoa. 
The  general  waterings  must  also  be  gradually  diminished  in  September, 
and  afterwards  administered  very  sparingly,  for  the  fine  fibrous  roots 
are  easily  injured  by  too  much  moisture.  Under  this  easy  management 
Luculia  is  a  splendid  plant,  covered  with  cymes  of  beautiful  fiesh^ 
coloured  fi'agrant  flowers,  which  continue  in  perfection  during  the  dull 
motiths  of  November,  December,  and  January.  Ita  foliage,  too,  is 
luxuriant,  dark,  and  green,  and  contrasts  admirably  with  the  large, 
bold  heads  of  flowers.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  successfully  culti^ 
vating  this  beautifhl  plant,  should  obserye  that  it  requires  a  much 
cooler  treatment  than  it  generally  receives.  When  grown  in  a  pot  it 
must  not  be  excited  by  high  temperature  in  the  spring  and  early  part 
of  summer ;  it  must  then  be  kept  in  a  greenbouse.  At  the  end  of  May 
and  early  in  June  it  should  he  turned  out  into  the  open  ground  in  a 
warm  situation,  rather  sheltered  ftx>m  the  sun,  and  in  September  be 
taken  up,  re-potted,  and  placed  in  a  vinery  or  coolish  plant-stove.  It 
will  then  grow  ft^ely,  and  form  its  heads  of  flowers,  which  will  eitpand 
their  beauties  and  diffuse  their  fragrance  through  the  winteK  II  is  a 
good  plant  to  flourish  when  in  bloom  in  a  sitting-room.  Whether 
grown  in  the  hot-house  or  open  air,  it  requires  some  portion  of  ahade^ 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  winter  plants  in  the  country,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  every  conservatory,  greenhouse,  or  plant-stove. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HoTJL  Bella. — ^To  have  this  charming  little  Hoya  in  perfection,  it 
requires  plenty  of  warmth  and  moisture  while  growing,  good  drainage, 
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and  a  free  open  soil.  The  latter  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  good 
fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  well  mixed  together,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  tolerable  portion  of  clean  potsherds,  broken  small,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal.  The  pots  used  should  be  drained  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  depths  according  to  their  size.  The  peat  should  be  broken 
up  with  the  hand,  but  not  sifted.. 

Presuming  that  young  plants  are  obtained  in  spring,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  stove  or  pit,  where  a  temperature  of  from  65**  to  7(y  is  kept 
up.  Under  such  circumstances  they  will  grow  freely,  and  will  soon 
require  shifting  into  larger  pots.  Shade  slightly  during  bright  sun- 
shine, and  water  when  necessary ;  but  with  a  sufficiently  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  nioderate  use  of  the  S3rringe  on  favourable  occasions,  but 
little  will  be  reqtdred  at  the  roots,  heavy  drenches  of  water  being  pre^ 
judicial  to  them.  As  they  progress,  the  leading  shoots  shotud  be' 
stopped^  in  order  to  induce  the  formation  of  more  numerous  branches, 
which  should  be  spread  out  and  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  neat  speci-r 
men.  If  by  the  middle  or  end  of  June  the  plants  are  still  growing 
freely,  another  shift  may  be  given,  and  the  same  temperature  main- 
tained. When  they  begin  to  cease  growing,  which'  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  early  in  autumn,  they  should  be  placed  pn  a  ahelC 
near  the  glass  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained ;  they  may  be  kept  here  during  winter,  provided  the  tem- 
perature is  not  higher  than  55^  or  60**;  during  that  season  Just  sum- 
aient  water  will  be  required  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  health. 

Earlier  in  January,  or  a  little  later,  as  may  be  convenient,  the 
plants  should  be  cleaned,  top-dressed,  and  placed  in  a  growing  tem- 
perature, as  before  directed,  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist,  to  induce 
them  to  break  freely.  When  they  have  broken  well,  if  large  plants 
are  desired,  they  may  be  shifted  and  grown  on ;  but,  if  intended  for 
flowering,  it  is  preferable  to  defer  shifting,  as  they  blooai  most  freely 
when  slightly  pot-bound.  The  flower  buds  will  make  their  appearance 
as  the  young  shoots  progress ;  and,  when  commencing  to  expand,  a 
drier  atmosphere,  and  a  somewhat  cooler  temperature,  will  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  flowers.  If  well  attended  to  during  the  summer,  the 
wood  will  be  perfectly  ripened  by  the  time  the  flowering  is  over,  and' 
the  plants  may  be  wintered  as  before.  If  it  is  necessary  to  prune  theni 
back,  it  should  be  done  a  few  weeks  before  starting  them,  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  wounds  to  heal  over  before  growth  has  commenced. 

This  plant  has  a  fine  effect,  either  planted  out  or  plunged  in  a  basket 
of  moss,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  stove  or  Orchid  house.  In 
this  way  the  flowers,  show  themselves  to  advantage;  and  if  the  plants 
are.  kept  moist  while  growing,  and  otherwise  well  treated,  they  will 
last  for  several  years  in  perfection.'— (?ar(&ner«'  Chronicle. 


■bfe  plae 


[,  una  icep  (dgtd  id  ■  coni  iramp,  or  omcr 
...  „  (inter  ;  thin  tarn  the  plants  out,  entire  (or 
■plit  the  balli)  into  Iha  open  borden,  in  March  and  April,  and  tbaj  will  aoon  be  ia 
UiNxn,  and  ornament  the  garden  at  an  earlj'  period,  Seedi  of  manj  kiodi,  now 
KHM  in  the  optK  border  Kcnerall;  anrriTe  the  winter,  and  bioom  Tigoroualj  earl}'  the 
nextieaioii.  Camalioiu  :  the  lajen  ihould  be  taken  olT,  KTerint;  them  at  a  joint 
■1  near  the  root  as  ponible.  Onija  Tew  of  the  bottom  ltave<  alionld  be  trimmed  olT 
la  admit  the  conpott  to  aettle  clouljr  ronnd  the  stem,  and  that  no  lea>ei  may  rw 
Iniide  the  Mil,  and  be  likelj  to  damage  the  main  item.  The  compost  in  which  to 
pot  them  must  not  be  rich,  or  the  plants  will  be  likel;  to  grow  loo  rigoroui,  and 
become  what  florists  term  too  gross.  Eqaol  portions  of  jear-old  turff  loam  and 
teaf-moold,  with  a  small  proporti'in  of  sand  mixed  therein,  i«  rich  enongb,  and  of  a 
drjiab  texlare,  and  the  plants  keep  healthj  in  it  if  olberwis*  doly  attended  to.  Ift 
Miting,  place  two  layers  in  each  pot.  Put  them  in  a  oool  frame  for  about  ten  daji^ 
keepine  the  lichts  closed,  and  shaded  from  mid-dij  sun ;  this  contribsles  to  an 
immediate  striking  root  afresh  ;  aflerwards  Ihej  maj  be  [iillj  exposed  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  having  a  thick  floor  of  coal-uhcs  or  boards  to  place  the  pott  upon,  in  order 
to  preTcnl  worms  entering.  Piulu :  beds  of  them  maj  still  be  made,  and  the  ear- 
liar  the  more  successFdl :  dig  into  the  bed  (bnr  inches  in  thickness  of  old  manare  ) 
do  it  a  week  or  so  be/ore  planting,  and  plant  as  early  !□  the  month  as  you  can, 
Pamitt ;  beds  of  them  should  he  made  for  next  spring  blnom,  Pol  sotne  of  ill  the 
best  kinds  in  small  pots,  to  be  placed  in  »  cool  frame  during  winter.  If  the  Bowing 
oTtheaeeds  of  biennials,  as  Scabioui,  Canterbury  Bell,  Brompton  and  Queen  Storks, 
&C.,  has  been  neglected,  they  should  be  attended  to  aseariyu  possible.  Vtrbmuu: 
runners  ihcmld  be  potted  in  small  pots,  a  third  filled  with  potsherds,  and  the  rest 
with  )[ond  loamy  soil,  placing  them  in  a  close  cool  frame  fur  ten  days,  shading  from 
mid-day  ann  ;  afler  which  gradually  expose  them  to  open  air.  Attention  to  them 
should  be  isinurfuite.  Bilbi.  at  Hyacinths,  &c,  are  now  to  be  had,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  potted,  the  moru  vigorous  will  they  bloom.  CAtaoH  FrimroMet  should  b« 
Bncoura^d  for  winter  blooming.  If  mildew  appear*  on  any  plants,  dnst  ihem  with 
sulphur  immeiliately.  CamtUiai  mny  be  grafted  ;  the  opcrslinn  may  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  success  by  pursuing  the  method  the  French  call  *'grafft  en 
placage,"  which  is  merely  inserting  that  portion  of  wood  that  includes  a  bad  and  Uaf, 
cut  longitudinally,  into  a  corresponding  cleft  in  the  Itock.  The  gralUd  -  subjects 
shonld  be  pltineed  in  bottom  heat,  and  kepi  covered  for  at  least  a  month.  Sotf 
may  still  be  budded.  Nail  to  the  wall  yoang  shoots  of  Bonksian  Roses.  Cut  dean 
*way  those  not  wanted.    Prepare  beds  of  Swett  Violttt.    Roses  for  forcing  loo. 

XN  THX  OKBENHOUSS,  &«. 
Cntting*  of  neariy  allplants  may  yet  be  successfully  struck :  but  the  earlier  they 
■re  put  in  the  better,    Towarda  the  end  of  the  month  take  in  the  tenderer  green- 
house plants  ;  but  the  house  should  be  white-washed,  ftc,  previonsly,  if  required. 
Ile-pot  Chnftaalhrmmu,  if  the  pot*  they  are  in  b«  full  of  rr 
once  a  week.      Cintrariat:  p  -    "  '     '     '      " 
eeoUria  may  still  be  sown,  hi  ,        ,  ..__„. 

should  be  put  in  dirceity.    Pot  oflT  singly  rooted  cuttings  of  Febr^annu,  &«. 
Cutting*  of  Tia  Beta,  dhina,  Boarboa,  &c,  loaD  strike  root  at  this  period. 
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BRIEF  REMARKS. 

Wateriko  Pulhts. — Although  daring  sunimer  plants  in  pots  require  plenty  of 
vntcr,  yet  the  too  frequent  application  of  it  to  hard-wooded  things,  such  as  Azaleas, 
Ericas,  Epacrises,  &c.,  even  in  the   growing  season,  has  the  injurious  effect  of 
retarding  the  ripening  of  the  young  wood  until  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that 
the  securing  this  desirable  object  becomes  a  matter  of  impossibility.     Plants  like 
those  just  mentioned,  when  started  into  growth,  provided  they  are  not  over-potted, 
and  the  balls  are  well  drained,  require,  both  in  the  quantity  given  and  the  frequency 
of  its  application,  a  gp:Bdual  increase  of  this  element,  the  administration  of  which 
onght  to  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  condition 
of  the  roots  on  the  other.     In  dull  weather,  for  instance,  and  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  a  humid  atmosphere,  an  interval  of  from  24  to  48  hours  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  waterings;  for,  at  all  seasons,  the  fine 
thready  Bbres  which  constitute  the  roots  of  these  plants  are  very  impatient  of  ex- 
cessive moisture.    Again,  to  avoid  the  danger  in  this  respect  resulting  from  over- 
potting  the  plants,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  size  of  the  pots  proportionate 
with  the  strength  of  the  plants,  so  that  by  the  time  the  latter  have  done  growings 
the  pots  will  have  become  filled  with  roots.    Treated  in  this  way,  both  the  wood 
and  the  roots  will  grow  and  ripen  together;  a  condition  which  wUl  enable  the  plant 
to  resist  the  ill  effects  of  an  occasional  overwatering.     After  the  growing  season  is 
over,  the  plants  of  Indian  Azaleas  should  be  removed  to  the  plant  ground,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  hardening  them  off  and  preventing  them  from  making  a  second 
growth;  and  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  rough  weather,  it  will  be 
A<lvisable  to  proviJe  each  row  with  a  few  short  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
to  which  should  be  securely  fastened  a  single  fence  of  neat  rods,  to  suit  the  height 
tjf  the  plants.    To  this  support,  one  tie  for  each  plant  will  be  ample.    Ericas  and 
Epacrises,  however,  should  on  no  account  be  consigned  to  the  plant  ground,  for  a 
continuance  of  wot  weather  is  certain  death  to  them.    A  cool  pit,  having  a  south 
a!«pcct,  is  the  best  place  to  grow  them  in;  and  if  they  have  a  cool  well-drained  bot- 
tom to  stand  on,  all  the  sun  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  will  not  harm  them. 
They  must,  however,  have  plenty  of  air;  and  with  proper  care  in  watering,  no  fears 
'  need  be  apprehended  for  their  perfect  culture. — R.  Mil£8.     Gardeners*  Chronicle, 

Trkatmbnt  of  the  Fuchsia  fdloems. — ^Ko  plant  is  more  capable  of  l)eing 
improved,  or  more  certain  of  being  spoiled  by  cultivation  than  the  Fuchsia  fulgens. 
After  seeing  it  in  its  best  state  last  year,  I  considered  it  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
character  it  had  received.  I  now  entertain  a  different  opinion;  and  that  it  may 
afford  a  hint  to  others,  I  detail  the  treatment  that  produced  this  change.  Last  year 
I  treated  the  plant  like  a  Dahlia  or  Erythrina;  before  it  commenced  growing  I 
shook  the  whole  of  the  dry  soil,  in  which  it  had  been  wintered,  from  its  roots,  re- 
putted  it  into  as  small  a  pot  as  would  contain  them,  and  assisted  the  growth  by 
frc<iueiit  shifiings,  until  it  showed  bloom.  The  result  wan,  so  far  as  overgrown 
foliage  was  concerned,  as  fine  a  specimen  as  could  be  wished.  The  flowers  wore, 
however,  very  disproportionate,  and  produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
These  were  well  enough  individually,  but  by  no  means  realising,  as  a  whole,  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  it.  I  was  so  much  disappointed  at  this  that  I 
neglected/ it.  and  placed  it  upon  the  back  shelf  of  a  greenhouse,  where  it  remained 
torpid  until  ApriL  It  then  oegan  to  put  forth  a  few  feeble  buds  at  the  extremities 
of  iis  un pruned  branches;  and  it  was  watered  with  the  other  plants^  but  no  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  soil  in  which  it  had  flowered  the  preceding  autumn.  This 
has  effected  a  complete  and  desirable  change  of  habit;  the  foliage  is  much  reduced, 
and  the  flowers  greatly  enlarged.  They  have  not  the  same  tendency  to  drop  early; 
and  instead  of  being  produced  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots  only,  they  form  racemes  of 
considerable  length,  and  in  this  state  the  plant  forms  a  fine  object.  Why  a  scanty 
snpply  of  nourishment  should  increase  the  siae  of  the  flowers  in  proportion  to  the 
dfci'ease  of  foliage  has  not  I  think  been  cleaily  ezplained,.as  the  rule  is  not  univenak 
—  WiLLiix  Ro0S,  Liverpool 


22d  BRIEF  XEMARK8. 

Thb  black  akd  oeebb  TBA8  ov  coMMBBCB,  BT  Db.  RoTLB.~It  WM  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  aohjoct  of  the  difference  between  the  black  and  green  teas 
had  been,  until  reccntlj,  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  Jesuit*,  who  bad 
.  penetrated  into  China,  and  Mr.  Piguu,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  black  and  green 
teas  were  produced  from  the  same  plant ;  while  Mr.  Reeve  lielieved  that  thejr  were 
manufactured  from  two  distinct  plants.  Now,  as  regarded  himself,  he  (Dr.  Royle) 
had  adopted  the  view  that  the  best  kinds  of  black  and  j^rcen  tea  were  made  from 
different  plants;  and  examination  of  tea  samples  seemed  to  confirm  that  Tiew,  but 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment  had  not  done  so.  Mr.  Fortune,  subsequent  to  the 
China  war,  having  been  sent  out  to  China  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  England, 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject.  He  there  found  the  Thea  bobae  in  the  southern 
part  of  China  eniploved  for  making  black  tea;  and  in  proceeding  as  far  north  as 
Shanghae,  he  found  the  Thea  viridis  used  in  making  green  tea  near  the  districts 
where  the  best  green  tea  was  made.  So  far,  therefore,  the  information  obtained 
'teemed  to  confirm  the  view  of  two  different  species  of  Thea  being  employed  to 
two  different  kinds  of  tea;  but  Mr.  Fortune,  in  viiiiting  the  district  of  Fokien,  was 
surprised  to  find  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  Thea  viridis  employed  in  making 
black  tea  in  districts  near  where  the  best  black  tea  was  made.  He  took  plants  with 
him  from  Fokien  to  Shanghae,  and  could  find  no  difference. between  them.  It  was 
,still,  however,  desirable  to  get  specimens  from  the  district  where  the  black  and 

freon  teas  of  commerce  where  actually  made,  and  this  had  latterly  been  effected, 
n  consequence  of  the  great  success  which  had  attended  the  experimental  culture 
of  tea  in  the  nurseries  established  in  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Fortune  was  again  sent  to 
China  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  proceeded  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  obtain  tea  seeds  and  plants  of  the  best  description,  as  the  most 
likely  to  stand  tlie  Himalaya  climate.  Mr.  Fortune  procured  seeds  or  plants  in 
great  numbers,  and  sent  them  to  the  Himalayas,  where  they  had  been  since  culti- 
vated. When  he  had  reached  Calcutta,  the  tea  manufacturerefs  whom  he  had 
broui^ht  with  him  made  from  plants  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  their  black  and  greeu 
tea  from  the  same  specimens;  so  that  it  was  evident  it  was  the  process  of  manufac- 
turc,  and  not  the  plant  itself,  that  produced  the  green  tea.  All  now  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  difference  between  black  and  green  teas  knew  that  they  could  bo 
prepared  from  the  same  plant  without  the  assistance  of  any  extraneous  materials, 
though  it  was  a  common  thing  for  manufacturers  to  use  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  tur- 
meric, &C.,  in  colouring  the  tea.  Dr.  Royle  showed  specimens  of  the  black  tea 
plant  from  the  Woo-e-Shan,  and  of  the  green  tea  plant  from  the  Hwuychou  districts, 
i^o  specific  difference  could  be  observed  between  the  two  specimens. 

On  Plaktinq  RHoi>oi>Bin>BOK8,  &c. — Respecting  the  depth  of  peat  earth  re- 
quired for  Rhododendrons,  whether  they  are  perfectly  hardy  and  game-proof,  I  beg 
to  offer  the  following  remarks,  which,  from  my  experience,  of  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  years,  as  well  as  being  (he  most  extensive  grower  in  the  kingdom,  I  flatter  myself 
may  be  relied  on.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  not,  but  ought  to  be,  generally  known 
that  all  (or  with  but  few  exceptions)  plants  generally  known*  as  Americana  will 
flourish  in  a  much  less  portion  of  peat  earth  than  Is  generally  allotted  to  them,  and 
.which  prevents  this  most  beautiful  family  of  plants  being  more  generally  introduced, 
as  on  -most  estates  a  compost  may  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  price  to  answer  the 
purpose.  Of  coutM,  when  bog  can  be  easily  obtained,  compost  is  out  of  the  question ; 
but  even  then  I  find  many  will  carry  a  better  fbliage  than  when  planted  in  all  ttiu 
former.  I  would  Tecommend  your  subscriber  to  add  to  the  bog  an  equal  quantity 
of  loam,  the  same  of  decayed  Vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaf-mould,  rotten  wood,  or 
turf,  with  one-eighth  part  of  good  riiarp  sand:  this  would  carry  the  whole  of  the 
hardy  Bhododemlrons,  Kalmias,  Aaaleas,  &c.,  ftc;  whilst  the  more  common,  such 
.AS  R.  Ponticnra,  with  two  or  three  of  its  varieties,  R  maximum.  Azalea  Pontica 
.autumnalia,  and  tome  others,  will  grow  in  almost  any  loamy  soil,  with  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  above  composition  round  the  roots  of  each  to  start  them,  if  the  ground  is 
only  first  properly  preparsd,  which  consists  in  its  being  Well  trenched,  keeping^  the 
surface  or  swardy  part  at  top;  this  is  most  essential  to  the  well-doing  of  all  plants  in 
.fonuhig  a  new  pUaitation.  One  and  a  half  to  two  feet  would  be  quite  a  sufficient 
depth  for  the  mould  of  clumps  in  general.  The  common  Rlte>dodendrons  are  aH  qui  €e 
hartly,  and  free  from  the  ravages  of  game. — KnaphiO  Nurttry. 
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Then  comes  Bit  glory  in  A*  Smmer  monthi. 

With  light  and  best  rerulgonC    Then  Hii  iqd 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  awelling  year, 
Aod  olt  His  loice  in  avrful  ihuader  epeaksj 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
Bj  brookg  and  grores,  in  hollow-whispering  gale^ 
Hia  boanly  diinea  in  ^ultiaui,  an  confined, 
And  spreads  &  common  fesit  for  all  :h>I  lirei.'* 

"  I  love  thoe,  Autmm,  for  thy  »cenery,  ere 
His  blatn  of  winter  chiise  the  rnried  dfes 
That  richly  deck  the  slow-declining  jear; 
I  love  the  splendonr  uf  thj  sanset  skies, 
The  gorgeona  haes  that  tinge  each  failing  leal^ 
Lovely  at  beauty's  cheek— as  woman's  love,  too  brief." 


Dik[L[y)S'ir[BA'irD®Gas. 


CEANOTHUS  FLORIBTTNDUS. 
Ceanothus  floribdndus. — Copiout-Jlowerijig.  CeanotbuH  ia  derived 
from  kenteo  to  prick,  denotiDg  a  ^pirtt/  plaut.  Ceanothuses  compriiie 
a  genuB  of  ehony  and  highly  iateresting  plants.  Within  the  last 
half  a  dozen  years,  several  very  handiome  ones  have  been  introdnced. 
Some  of  the  shrubby  ones  are  perfectly  hardy,  when  planted  in  fity, 
elreated,  bat  sheltered  eituations.  Several  of  the  kinds  are  well  adapted 
for  training  to  a  wall  or  similar  construction,  against  which  they  spread 
rapidly  and  bloom  profusely.  The  evergreen  Idndt  are  also  valuable  aa 
winter  ornaments  in  those  situations.  They  are  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.     Several  of  these  evergreens  form 
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bandflofne  busby  pkAts,  by  attending  to  cutting  baek  the  leading  sbooic 
in  February,  so  as  to  fbrm  tbe  busb ;  and  any  sboot  posbing  too  ▼igoroos 
for  tbe  others,  should  be  stopped  by  pinching  off  tbe  head  early  in 
sumtner.  They  are  readily  formed  and  kept  in  t  neat,  bushy ;  not 
stiff  and  formal  clipped,  but  having  an  easy,  open,  elegant  appearance. 
When  so  managed,  and  in  profuse  bloom,  they  are  Tery  neat  and  elegant, 
whether  grown  in  the  open,  sheltered,  dry  border,  ootdoon,  or  in  a  pot 
in  the  cool  greenhouse.  Very  small  bushes  bloom  freely.  In  a  com- 
post of  good  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  or  vegetable  mould,  equal  parts,  and 
haring  a  dry  substrata,  they  grow  freely  ;  and  if  suitably  situated,  the 
new  wood  become^  wett  mcOuted  during  summer,  a^  in  proportion, 
endures  the  rigours  of  winter  unharmed. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  into  England  of  the  species  we  now 
figure,  we  possessed  some  other  very  handsome  flowering  ones,  but  the 
C.  FLORiBUNDUS  is  far  more  beautiful  than  they.  It  is  a  native  of 
California,  discovered  by  Mr.  Ix>bb,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  in  whose  establishments  plants  have  bloomed,  and  it  proves  to 
be  quite  hardy.  It  forms  a  medium  sized  neat  shrub.  The  branches 
are  of  a  pretty  chesnut  colour,  and  the  new  shoots  are  of  a  more  rosy- 
pink  in  proportion.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  oompaetf  and  shining, 
having  a  neat  appearance.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  corymbs,  and 
are  so  densely  crowded  as  to  form  perfect  globe-shaped  heads,  and  are 
of  the  richest  brilliant  mazarine  blue  colour.  The  thread-like  filaments 
are  blue,  and  the  pollen  is  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  which  contrast  with 
the  blue  produces  a  very  interesting  and  beautifUl  appearance.  It 
merits  a  place  wherever  it  can  be  grown,  either  indoors  or  in  the  open 
air ;  and,  blooming  in  such  profusion,  its  elegant  heads  of  brilliant  blue 
flowers  are  exceedingly  ornamental  and  attractive. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Anouloa  uniflora. — A  stove  Orchidsea,  from  Columbia,  which  has 
recently  bloomed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston. 
Each  scape  bears  but  one  flower  (monk's  hood  shaped),  which  is  about 
three  inches  across,  a  dirty  cream  colour,  tinged  and  spotted  with  pink. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.j  4807.) 

Hedera  olomerulata. — Ohmerated  icy.  (Synonym,  AraUaghy- 
merulata,)  It  is  a  native  of  the  Geda  mountain,  in  Java»  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Pangang."  There  is  a  plant  ^  it  in  the  stove 
at  the  Royal  Ganiens  at  Kew,  where  its  singularly  long,  pendant 
racemes  (four  to  five  feet)  are  yearly  produced  in  April  and  May,  and 
Always  attract  much  attention.*  The  plant  is  remarkable  fbr  its  trte-Uke^ 
or  almost  palm-like  character,  erect,  seven  feet  high,  and  leafy  only  at 
the  extremity.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  each  about  five  feet  long, 
drooping^  bearing  forty  to  fifty  large  globular  heads  of  flowers,  of  a 
brownish  or  yellowish-green  colour.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.y  4804.) 

Desfontainia  Hookerii.— We  recently  noticed  this  very  valuable 
plant  under  tiie  name  of  D.  spmosa;  but  subsequently  it  has  been  dit« 
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eoyered  to  be  different  from  a  speciee  which  had  preTiouBly  been  named 
D,  spinosa^  and  the  name  of  2).  Hookerii  is  given  by  Mr.  Dunal  to 
this  new  and  most  charming  plant.  Its  beautiful  evergreen  holly-like 
foliage,  elegant^shaped  shrubby  plant,  bearing  numerous  large  ttibe' 
shaped  brilHant  scarlet  flowers,  each  two  inches  or  more  long  and  about 
half-an-inoh  across  the  mouth,  render  it  one  of  the  handsomest  green' 
house  plants.  It  is  supposed  likely  to  prove  hardy  enough  to  grow  in 
the  open  air  in  Devonshire,  or  other  mild  parts  of  this  country.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Lobb,  in  Patagonia,  and  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  in 
whose  establishment  we  have  seen  it  in  beautiful  bloom.  It  merits  a 
place  in  every  greenhouse.     (Fig.  in  Flore  des  Serres^  988.) 

Maramta  Warscewiczii. — A  handsomely  marked  foliage  distin- 
guishes this  fine  stove  plant.  The  leaves  are  of  light  and  velvet-green 
in  shades,  with  a  broad  creamy-white  midrib,  and  the  underside  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  contrasting  charmingly  with  the  upper  side,  and  ren- 
ders it  worthy  a  place  in  every  coUeotion  of  the  ornamental-leaved 
section  of  plants. 

Rhododendron  Comtessb  Ferdinand  YiaART, — A  fine  hybrid  in 
Mr.  Van  Houtte's  establishment.  It  belongs  to  the  M*  cinnamomea 
section.  The  leaves  are  deep  green  above,  and  brown  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  large,  bell'shaped,  each  being  two  inches  and  a  half  across 
the  mouth,  and  of  a  creamy -white  broadly  edged  with  a  bright  rosy 
red.  They  are  produced  in  large  heads^  and  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some. It  is  a  charming  companion  for  the  finest  of  the  Himalayan 
species,  either  in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  out  in  the  open  air. 
(Fig.  in  the  Flare  des  8erres,  933.) 

Rhododendron  Maddeni. — The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  E.  Dalhousi4By  very  much  resembling  in  size  and  form  the  white 
Day  Lily  (Lilium  candidum),  white  delicately  tinged  with  rose,  and 
v&ry  fragrant.  It  blo(Hned  finely  in  a  cool  and  shaded  greenhouse  in 
last  May  and  June.     (Fig.  in  Bot  Mag..,  4805.) 

Seneico  PR^ficox. — Earlff'flowering  Tree  Oroundsel,  (Synonym, 
Cineraria  prcecox.)  It  constitutes  a  large  shrub,  growing  in  the  green- 
house, six  to  eight  feet  high.  It  has  a  thick  woody  stem,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  terminal  corymbous,  heads  of  a  deep 
yellow.  Each  blossom  (starry-shaped)  is  about  two  inches  across. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4803.) 

Alloplectus  Chrysanthus. — A  native  of  Columbia.  The  leaves 
are  large ;  the  upper  side  is  like  glossy  velvet,  and  underside  of  a  rich 
violet  purple.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance,  the  calyx  of  a 
lively  velvety-red,  and  the  petals  of  a  golden  yellow.  Tlus  is  a 
charming  addition  to  the  variegated  or  fine-foliaged  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants.     (In  M.  Linden's  Establishment  at  Brussels.) 

Contarea  diervelloides. — A  shrubby  plant,  also  from  Columbia. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  Rubiacece,  The  leaves  are  in  shape  like  those 
of  the  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  but  much  larger,  and  the  flowers  in 
form  and  size  like  those  of  Wdgelia  rosea^  a  pore  white  inside;  and 
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bright  pink  outside,  produced  in  terminal  panicles.     (In  M.  Lindoi's 
Establishment) 

SciADOCALYX  Warscewiczii  (Synonjm,  Gesneria  Hegelians). — 
It  was  discovered  bj  M.  Warsoewicz  on  the  mountains  of  Santa  Martha, 
in  Colmnbia.  This  ^nos  appears  to  be  a  type  between  the  Achimenes 
and  Gesneria.  The  present  species  is  a  yigorons  plant,  hairj,  with 
large  heart-shaped  foliage.  It  is  in  stature  somewhat  similar  to  a 
robust-grown  Achimenes  picta,  and  the  flowers  are  very  similar,  too,  to 
those  of  that  plant.  Tube  wide,  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  scarlet 
outside,  inside  yellow,  numerously  spotted  with  red.  They  are  pitH 
duced  in  profusion,  in  cymes  of  small  umbels,  each  usually  having  three 
blossoms.  It  is  a  handbsome  flowering  plant,  requiring  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  Achimenes.  (In  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  Establishment.  Fig. 
in  Flore  des  Serres.) 

New  Show-Class  Pelargoniums. — ^We  have  taken  notes  of  all  the 
best  new  ones  which  are  likely  to  be  sent  out  the  coming  season,  as  w^ 
as  of  seedlings  shown  the  first  time  this  summer.  Some  are  improve- 
ments on  older  flowers,  but  many  are  not  superior  to  older  ones  of 
similar  colour. 

Phaeton  (Foster).  A  large,  well-formed  flower ;  lower  petals  orange ; 
top  petals  large  dark  blotch,  shaded  off  to  the  margin  with  scariet 
crimson,  and  smooth  on  the  edges. 

Wonderful  (Hoyle).  A  large  and  well-shaped  flower,  white  centre, 
with  bright  rose  lower  petals  shaded  with  orange,  top  petals  velvety 
maroon,  with  narrow  carmine  margin.  Constant  bloomer.  Gained  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  National  Floricultural  Society,  May  25. 
(Figured  for  September,  1854.) 

Fair  Ellen  (Storey).  A  fine  formed  flower;  lower  petals  white;  top 
petals  a  dark  blotch  maroon,  tinged  with  carmine,  and  shaded  off  to  the 
margin  with  carmine,  leaving  a  well-defined  margin  of  white ;  smooth 
on  the  edges. 

Serena  (Hoyle).  A  fine  formed  flower,  having  a  white  centre,  and 
purplish-rose  lower  petals ;  top  petals  nearly  black,  and  margined  with 
purplish  carmine.  Was  award^  a  certificate  of  merit  at  the  National 
and  Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Societies. 

Seraskier  (Foster).  Good  formed  flower;  lower  petals  bright  crim- 
son ;  top  petals  a  black  blotch,  with  narrow  margin  of  fiery  crimson. 

Topsy  (Hoyle).  A  striking  flower,  having  a  large  white  centre ; 
lower  petals  a  bright  rose ;  top  petals  black ;  very  pretty. 

Petruchio  (Foquett).  A  large  showy  variety ;  lower  petab  crimson ; 
top  petals  a  rich  maroon  spot,  with  crimson  margin.     A  fine  variety. 

Jessica  (Foster).  A  large  fine-shaped  flower ;  lower  petals  crimson ; 
top  petals  a  dark  maroon  blotch,  and  crimson  margin. 

Pandora  (Turner).  Lower  petals  crimson ;  top  petals  dark  maroon, 
edged  with  crimson. 

Lord  Raglan  (Hoyle).  A  large  flower,  in  the  way  of  Salamander^ 
,  but  a  brighter  colour.  
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Grand  Sultan  (Tamer).  Lower  petals  a  rich  crimson ;  top  petals 
black,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  rich  crimson ;  of  good  substance. 

Terda  (Hoyle).  A  large  flower;  lower  petals  lilac  rose;  top  petals 
dark  maroon,  margined  with  rose. 

Hubert  (Hoyle).  Lower  petals  bright  rosy  purple;  top  petals  a 
large  maroon  blotch,  and  a  margin  of  purplish  crimson. 

Vesper  (Cant).  A  very  striking  flower,  having  a  white  ground^  and 
on  each  petal  a  dark  spot,  which  are  very  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Conqueror  (Beck).  Fine  shaped  flower,  with  a  light  centre ;  lower 
petals  orange-scarlet,  with  a  dark  spot  on  each ;  top  petab  nearly 
bkck,  with  a  fiery  crimson  margin. 

Lydia  (Beck).  Fine  form,  and  light  centre;  lower  petals  flesh 
colour,  with  a  small  red  spot  on  each ;  top  petals  a  rich  dark  maroon, 
with  a  crimson  margin. 

Laura  (Beck).  A  large  and  good  formed  flower ;  lower  petals  a  rich 
pink ;  top  petals  a  large  black  spot,  with  its  edges  streaked^  shading  off 
to  crimson  and  pink. 

(To  he  conHnued.) 

"■ —     — 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  ACHIMENES  OOCCINEA,  AND 

OTHERS  OF  THAT  SECTION. 

Bt  Mr.  Wiluax  Mason,  Gabdbhbe,  Clitfb  Hall,  ksar  Mavchbstbb. 
Hatiko  promised  to  send  you  an  account  of  my  mode  of  cultivating  the 
Achimenes  coccinea,  elegans,  formosum,  and  others  of  what  are  termed 
the  minor  growing  section,  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying you  through  the  hothouses  and  greenhouses  at  Cliffe  gardens, 
on  which  occasion  you  so  much  admired  the  specimens  we  had  then  in 
bloom,  I  now  with  pleasure  fulfil  my  promise.  As,  however,  able 
articles  have  appeared  on  the  culture  of  these  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  plants,  I  fear  that  the  treatment  I  am  about  to  describe  will 
not  now  be  so  likely  to  be  of  any  material  service  to  the  general  readers 
of  your  interesting  magazine :  however,  it  may  be  of  service  to  some 
who  may  not  have  read  what  has  been  previously  written  on  the 
management  of  these  lovely  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  I  take  the  pots  that  contain  the  roots 
of  the  plants  that  have  flowered  the  season  previous,  and  carefully  take 
away  the  surface  soil  till  the  small  tubers  appear.  I  then  fill  the  pots 
up  with  a  compost  of  peat  soil,  light  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  give  the 
whole  a  gentle  watering.  I  then  place  the  pots  in  a  fruiting  pine- 
stove  or  hotbed  frame,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  fix>m  70*"  to 
85"  of  heat  I  give  water  sparingly  for  about  ten  days,  but  afterwards 
more  freely,  so  as  to  eflfectually  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  which  will  have  become  dry  from  having  been  kept 
during  the  winter  without  water. 

When  the  shoots  have  attained  the  height  of  about  three  inches,  I 
torn  the  bulbs  out  of  their  pots,  and  carefully  break  them  till  1  can 
divide  the  young  shoots.  I  then  select  the  strongest,  and  retain  all 
the  roots  attached  to  them,  and  plant  singly  into  sixty-sized  pots,  in, 
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the  salne  oompost  as  reoommended  far  farthing  op  ihd  pots,  with  the 
addition  of  one-fifth  fine  clean  sand.  I  grow  the  plants  in  a  moist  heat 
and  in  a  slight  shade^  and  every  day,  towards  evening,  sprinkling  them 
overhead  and  underside  too  with  a  syringe  or  the  fine  rose  of  a  watering' 
pan.  As  they  advance  in  growth  and  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  I  fre- 
quently repot  them  into  pots  a  size  larger  till  I  finally  remove  them, 
the  strongest  plants  into  aixteens  and  the  others  into  twenty-fours^  using 
the  same  kind  of  compost,  except  for  the  last  shifting,  at  which  time  I 
give  them  pots  two  sizes  target^  and  I  add  one-foorth  of  weU-deoom- 
posed  hothed  manure,  using  the  other  part  of  the  compost  more  turfy 
and  open.  I  am  particular  in  drcdning  the  pots  well  at  each  shifting 
with  plenty  of  hroken  pots,  and  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  at  least  at  the 
last  potting.  I  examine  them  at  each  removal,  and  take  away  any 
suckers  that  may  appear  ahout  their  stems,  and  also  two  or  thfee  of 
their  lowest  side  hninches ;  this  tends  to  strengthen  the  mairi  stem,  and 
encourages  them  to  make  fine  symmetrical  pyramidal  heads.  After 
they  are  well  estahlished,  and  are  beginning  to  produce  flowers,  I  place 
them,  some  in  a  cooler  stove,  and  others  in  the  greenhouse,  being 
careful  that  they  enjoy  as  much  light  as  possible,  which  I  find  mate- 
rially enhances  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  and  adds 
much  to  their  general  lustre. 

After  they  have  done  flowering,  I  gradually  withhold  water,  but  do 
not  cut  their  stems  away  till  they  have  entirely  died  down.  I  keep 
the  dormant  roots  in  the  pots,  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  without  any 
water,  till  they  are  again  wanted  to  vegetate. 

By  the  above  treatment,  my  plants  of  the  above-named  kinds  form 
bushes  from  two  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  through,  being  both  close 
and  elegant,  covered  too  with  a  mass  of  bloom.  I  usually  have  my  plants 
to  bloom  too  from  June  to  November.  The  vigorous  large-leafed 
section  of  Achimenes  I  grow  single  plants  as  large  as  good -sized  cur- 
rant bushes.  I  will  send  the  mode  of  treatment  for  another  month's 
number. 

Ht»t     .^^^mmmm       MiiM         ■  —  ■■■■ 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBDTION  OP  PLANTS. 

Bt  Mn.  Feavgis. 

l^ERK  are  some  plants  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  country,  olliers 
are  found  in  only  one  spot,  while  more  are  scattered  here  and  there, 
throughout  particular  regions  and  districts.  Some  are  particular  to 
mountains,  others  to  valleys,  plains,  woods,  streams,  bogs,  and  barren 
ground.  Some  grow  only  upon  chalk,  others  on  limestone,  gravel, 
sand,  or  mud.  Some  require  to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  moisture, 
while  classes  flourish  best  in  a  dry  and  sandy  desert,  or  upon  the  face 
of  a  naked  rock.  Strong  light  is  injurious  to  many,  but  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  far  greater  number.  On  a  subject  extensive  as  this  is, 
volumes  might  be  written,  without  exhausting  it.  The  utnK>st  we  are 
enabled  to  do,  is  to  briefly  notice  a  few  general  characteristics  of  the 
"^eg^tation  of  distant  places.  Each  eountry--^we  may  say  each  Tiflagc 
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has  its  own  peeoliar  flora,  a»d  tk%  plants  of  obo  sUuatio^  are  not  those 
of  aaother. 

It  is  adautte4  m  a  genaral  fact,  that  a  high  temperature  is  the  most 
faTourable  to  yegAtatiow.  Henee,  in  the  tropical  regions  plants  luxu- 
riate, and  species  abound  more  mi^estie  in  character  than  those  in 
temperate  or  oold  latitudes.  It  is  nothing  uneomiiion  for  the  tar^eal 
trees  to  attain  a  height  of  150  to  300  feet ;  and  the  very  grasses,  which 
with  us  are  small  and  insignifieant,  are  there  of  gigantic  magnitude. 
The  bamboos  and  canes  grow  to  an  astonishing  size.  The  palms,  a 
tribe  whoUy  unknown  as  natives  of  onr  countries,  claim  the  tropics  as 
their  own.  To  them  also  we  are  indebted  for  all  those  plants  which 
have  a  spicy  and  aromatic  flavour.  These  favoured  regions  give  birth 
to  a  th(Hisand  elegant  climbers,  and  myriads  of  parasitic  plants,  of 
beanty  and  lurilLiancy,  to  which  odier  countries  produce  no  equals. 
Even  the  very  forest  trees  are  evergreen,  and  ooverad  in  their  season 
with  large,  handsome,  and  fragrant  flowers.  When  we  cultivate  any 
of  these  plants,  their  size  is,  in  our  conserratories,  far  from  equalling 
that  which  they  attain  in  their  native  woods  and  jungles.  Yet  indis- 
crimittate  praise  is  scarcely  juat  even  here.  The  tropical  fruity  are  too 
sweet  and  Inscioos,  and  the  majority  of  them  far  inferior  in  grateM 
flavour  te  thoee  cultivated  in  our  own  country.  There  is  neither 
wheat  to  gild  tbe  fields,  nor  vines  to  yield  the  grape.  Their  plants  are 
magnifieent,  varied,  and  stupendous ;  but  they  have  nothing  of  that 
eoneentated  beanty,  innocence,  and  charm,  which  appertains  to  those 
of  our  own  hedgerows  and  flowering  knolls. 

Phxoeedivig  fr^om  the  tropics  southwards,  and  considering  the  large 
oontioent  of  Australia,  we  find  its  vegetation  curious,  but  scaredy 
bandaone.  The  leaves  of  the  shrubs  are  mostly  harsh,  hard,  and  dry. 
Their  flowers  certainly  peculiar,  but  tiieir  fruit  good  for  nothing. 
Here  tbe  ^bes  of  mimosa,  protea,  and  Hanksia  are  extremely  preva- 
lent— the  lily  tribe  equally  rare,  while  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Afirica,  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  the  iridev,  amaryllidesa,  and 
liliaoee,  hold  extensive  sway.  Tlie  country  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  may  be  justly  called  ^  richest  botanic  garden  in  the  world. 
Not  merely  the  monocotyledonoua  plants  above  mentioned,  but  other 
classes  are  fi»und  in  endless  variety.  Of  the  endless  family  of  the 
heaths  we  hove  brought  to  this  oountry  more  tiian  300  species.  The 
etap^ias  and  oth^r  sncculent  genera  abound  in  the  sandy  deserts-* 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  geranium  family,  and  of  the  mesembryantiie- 
nmm,  nestle  on  every  bank,  or  climb  unheeded  over  every  thicket ; 
yet  the  **'  queen  of  flowers  "  is  absent — no  ro^  greets  the  traveller's 
eye  in  any  part  of  tbe  southern  hemisphere.  The  islands  of  the  Soutk 
Ma  have  theor  peculiar  or  general  produee.  The  bread  fruit,  the 
banana,  and  papaw  tree — many  of  the  ;nyrtle  and  nettle  tribe  and 
gigantic  reeds  abound  inland— the  cocoa  nut  fringes  the  sbore,  and  the 
yam  creeps  along  the  sandy  beach.  Passing  to  the  north  of  the 
equatorial  regions,  we  direct  our  attention  to  China  and  Japan.  Of 
tbeae  Qomitrio9|  A0  well  e^  of  the  oentjre  of  Am^  g^erally  so  UtUe  is 
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knowii|  that  it  were  in  Tain  to  attempt  a  description  of  thmr  produc- 
tions; but  in  respect  to  China  and  Japan,  the  exquisitely  beantifal 
camellias — some  species  of  which  afford  the  tea  of  commerce;  the 
hydrangea  hortensis,  the  sweet-scented  olive,  the  pyroB  Japonica,  the 
Salisboria  adiantoides,  the  Weigela  rosea,  and  that  common  and 
favourite  variegated  shrub,  aucuba  Japonica — all  now  common  in  our 
gardens — serve  to  show  the  botanical  riches  which  there  abound. 
China,  too,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  country  of  the  sugar 
cane,  the  rice,  and  the  orange.  Persia  is  by  no  means  rich  in  objects 
of  botanical  interest ;  yet  it  yields  the  rose  in  endless  variety — ^the 
jasmine  forms  their  hedges — ^the  fig,  the  apple,  and  the  pistacja  not 
compose  their  forests,  while  melons  of  much  luxuriance  are  cultivated 
in  the  fields.  The  northern  countries  of  Africa  partake  of  the  general 
character  of  tropical  vegetation.  In  the  moist  districts  grow  the  date, 
the  banana,  and  numerous  other  palms,  while  in  the  deserts  nought 
but  the  succulent  aloes,  the  mis-shapen  cactuH,  the  prickly  euphorbia, 
and  other  similar  plants,  are  able  to  survive  the  long  drought  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 

Southern  Europe  is  rich  in  varied,  valuable,  and  beautiful  plants. 
Greece  is  still  a  place  of  flowers,  as  of  song.  Italy  haa  been  called  the 
"  Garden  of  Europe."  Syria  and  the  Meiditerranean  Islands  yield  to 
no  country  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  plants.  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  have  each  their  own  productions.  In  northern  GermanTt 
Prussia,  northern  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  immense  forests  of 
larch,  pine,  and  fir-trees,  crown  every  steep,  and  the  juniper  and  the 
cloudberry  are  scattered  over  every  hill.  A  few  degrees  of  additional 
latitude  diminish  materially  the  number  and  character  of  species.  In 
Lapland,  we  have  no  longer  smiling  fields,  and  hedge-rows  green.  A 
dreary  waste,  with  now  and  then  a  stunted  pine,  a  dwarf  birch,  a  few 
scattered  grasses,  and  occasionally  a  little  flower,  more  hardy  than  the 
rest,  are  all  the  flowering  plants  that  relievo  the  monotony  of  the 
scene.  These  little  plants  are  known  as  alpines.  They  are  seldom 
furnished  with  a  stem,  but  have  leaves  immediately  annexed  to  the 
roots — such  are  primroses,  the  saxifrages,  semper vivums,  &e. 

In  the  New  World  the  same  general  laws  are  in  action,  though  the 
vegetables  are  different  from  those  of  the  old.  The  flora  of  Spitzbergea 
is  as  scanty  us  that  of  Lapland.  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  give  rise  to  immense  forests  of  the  coniferous  family; 
while  the  under-ground  is  composed  of  bilberries — ^no  heaths  attend 
them,  however,  as  with  us.  The  middle  and  southern  states  abound 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  oaks,  the  tulip  tree,  and  the  fragrant 
magnolia.  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  the  West  Indies,  and  countries  of 
correspondent  latitude,  are  tropical  in  produce.  Brazil  scarcely  1^ 
BO,  while  the  extreme  of  the  continent,  Patagonia  furnishes  but  a  few 
scattered  conifers.  Thus,  a  regular  gradation  in  the  character  of  the 
plants  is  plainly  discernible,  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Equator,  and 
thence  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  world  ;  and  an  enumeration  ot 
the  number  of  species  in  a  few  of  the  countries  wiU  show  an  eq^ 
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gradation  in  amotint,  as  in  character.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
number  of  flowering  plants  growing  at  Spitzbergen,  about  80°  of  north 
latitude,  is  about  30;  in  Lapland,  under  70' of  latitude,  there  are  534; 
in  Sweden  1,300.  This  extends  from  the  southern  parts  of  Lapland 
to  55**  north  latitude ;  2,000  in  the  direction  of  Brandenburg,  between 
52"  and  54*  ktitude ;  2,800  in  Piedmont,  between  43''  and  46° ; 
nearly  4,000  in  Jamaica,  between  17°  and  19*:  in  Madagascar,  situated 
between  13°  and  24°  south  latitude,  more  than  5,000  species  of  plants 
have  been  discovered. 

In  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  vegetation  suffers  modifications 
analogous  to  those  we  observe  in  advancing  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole.  The  phenomena,  which  in  the  latter  case  proceed  bj  impercep- 
tible degprees,  are  strongly  marked,  and  rapidly  succeed  each  other  on 
the  sides  of  mountains.  A  height  of  from  12  to  15,000  feet  in  the 
hottest  countries,  produces  changes  as  strongly  marked  as  the  distance 
of  6,000  miles,  which  separates  the  equinoctial  from  the  hyperborean 
regions.  Toumefort  observed,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  the  plants 
of  Armenia — a  little  higher  those  of  Italy  and  France — still  higher 
those  of  Sweden.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  other  mountains  of  the  old 
continent. 

The  common  oak  grows  on  the  plains  nearly  level  with  the  sea ;  it 
ascends  the  sides  of  mountains  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  5  or  6,000 
feet.  Its  vegetation  is  much  less  majestic  as  it  approches  these  heights, 
where  it  ceases  to  grow.  The  beech  only  appears  at  an  elevation  of 
1,800  feet,  and  finishes  its  course  600  feet  below  the  oak.  The  yew- 
tree  is  seen  at  4,200,  reaching  as  far  as  6,000  feet,  and  the  Scotch  fir 
ranges  between  6  and  7,000  feet. 

The  growth  of  these  trees  being  arrested,  shrubs  with  dry  leaves, 
low  and  sometimes  creeping  stems,  which  remained  concealed  under 
the  snow  in  winter,  begin  to  show  themselves.  These  are  rhododen- 
drons, mezereons,  some  species  of  the  willow,  the  dwarf  birch,  and  the 
juniper.  After  these  we  soon  meet  with  small  plants,  with  perennial 
roots,  their  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  rosette,  and  with  naked  flower 
stalks.  We  first  perceive  various  of  the  gentians,  primulas,  saxifraga 
umbrosa,  aizoon,  &c.  Then  the  ranunculus  alpestris,  nivalis,  pamassi* 
folius,  the  aretia  alpina,  and  at  last  the  ranunculus  glacialis;  the 
saxifraga  CAspitosa,  oppositifolia,  and  Groenlandica.  The  last-mentioned 
plants,  mixed  with  various  of  the  lichens  and  funguses,  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  10,000  feet,  and  are  bounded  only  by  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  Soil,  exposure,  degree  and  quantity  of  moisture,  with  intensity 
or  deprivation  of  light,  all  exert  their  influence,  and  modify  the  natural 
productions  of  a  cUstrict.  Our  own  country  exemplifies  the  remark. 
Scotland  is  bleak  and  mountainous :  its  plants  are  of  an  alpine  cha- 
racter— ^the  heath  covers  the  hills;  the  pine,  birch,  and  beech,  compose 
its  woods  and  hang  from  its  rocks. 

Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midland  Counties,  yield  species 
unknown  more  northwardly.     Barley  and  oats,  cultivated  in  Scotland, 
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yield  to  the  wheat  of  England ;  the  fir  is  sappUuited  by  the  oak ;  the 
viviparoofl  and  small  grasses  and  rashes,  peculiar  to  the  monntain  tops, 
diminish,  and  give  place  to  the  Inxnriant  herbage  of  a  milder  and 
lower  region — ^while  in  the  sunny  fields  of  the  south,  of  Kent^  of 
Surrey,  and  of  Devonshire,  merry  England  is  seen  in  all  its  beauty ; 
not  a  hill  but  is  luxuriant — ^not  a  valley,  nor  a  hedge-row,  nor  a  river's 
bank,  but  is  profusely  garnished  with  some  of  those  little  lovely  flowers 
which  Brit«n  calls  li^r  own.  One  species  greets  us  here,  another 
there— one  smiles  from  a  cliff,  another  blushes  from  the  stream— one, 
as  if  eonscious  of  its  beauty,  offers  itself  boldly  to  our  view — another, 
like  the  violet  or  the  lily  of  the  valley,  seems  to  hide  itself  only  Uiat  it 
may  be  sought  lor ;  yet,  when  found,  how  large  a  share  of  fragranee 
does  it  yield,  and  what  simple  loveliness  of  aspect  and  poKfoetaon  of 
organisation  does  it  not  disclose  1 


PLANTING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  THE  PLEASURE 

GARDEN. 

Bt  ▲  Oakdbv  Abchitbct. 

The  present  season  of  the  year  being  that  in  which  the  laying  out  and 
planting  of  pleasure  gardens  is  usually  carried  on,  and  as  it  is  an  ope- 
ration of  considerable  gardening  importance,  not  merely  finr  the  present, 
but  for  the  future  too,  to  do  it  aa  effectually  as  drcumstanees  admit  id, 
both  in  forming  the  ground  and  arranging  the  trees,  shmfas  and  flowers, 
I  am  induced,  as  a  constant  practitioner,  to  forward  seme  kbiia  in  fivo 
theranoe  of  so  desirable  an  object. 

The  style  of  this  sort  of  a  {Measure  garden  very  much  depends  on  the 
extent,  situation,  and  character  of  the  g^und,  thai  I  can  only,  in  this 
place,  offer  more  than  general  remsrks. 

The  plants  which  stand  nearest  the  dwelling  must  he  of  the  dwarfor 
kinds,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  sorts.  The  trees,  also,  should  be 
selected  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  style  of  building.  The  villa 
shows  best  when  surrounded  by  light  ornamental  trees,  such  as  the 
birch,  the  acacia,  the  sumach,  the  laburnum,  and  cyprass ;  and  a  clump 
ef  poplars  and  moimtain  ash  interspersed  in  the  firant  part,  to  exhibit 
their  pendant  heads  of  scariet  berries,  may  sometimes  be  introduced, 
so  as  to  break  the  line,  with  good  effect.  The  cottage  may  have  mom 
rustic  trees ;  while  to  the  castle  belong  the  oak,  the  ash  and  the  pine : 
the  mansi^  admits  <^  all  at  their  proper  distance,  and  in  suitable 
situations. 

One  ef  the  most  important  things  in  planting  is  to  attend  partios- 
larly  to  the  shades  of  green,  especially  where  the  view  from  the  honae 
or  lawn  catches  the  trees.  Flowers,  which  Pliny  calls  the  joys  of  the 
trees,  continue  but  for  a  short  period,  in  comparison  to  the  dnraticHi 
of  foliage ;  therefore,  the  picture  should  be  formed  by  jadiciopdy  con- 
trasting the  greens.  Even  the  efieet  of  perspective  may  be  consi- 
derably increased  bv  the  proper  arrangement  of  hues.  Trees  whoae 
leaves  are  gr^  or  bluish  tint,  when  seen  oner  or  betweoa  ahsnhs  of  « 
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yellow  or  bright  green,  seem  to  be  thrown  into  the  distance.  Trees 
with  small  and  tremuloos  leaves  should  wave  over  or  before  those  of 
broad  or  fixed  foliage.  The  light  and  elegant  acacia  has  a  more 
beautiful  effect  when  its  branches  float  over  the  firm  and  dark  holly 
or  bay-tree.  In  some  situsU^ions  the  bare  trunk  of  trees  may  be 
shown ;  in  some  it  should  be  concealed  by  evergreens  and  creepers. 
Vines,  also,  may  be  suffered  to  embrace  it,  and  form  natural  festoons, 
where  the  extent  of  ground  will  allow  of  wilderness  scenery.  In  all 
situations  nature  may  be  assisted,  but  should  never  be  deformed  by 
clipping ;  fer  ingenmty  ought  to  be  employed  to  disguise  art,  not  to 
expose  it. 

The  beauty  of  plants  cannot  be  displayed  when  they  are  too  much 
crowded  ;  as  they  are  then  drawn  up  into  unnatural  shapes.  There* 
fore,  the  oftener  open  spaces  can  be  admitted,  the  more  will  the  shrubs 
exhibit  themselves  to  advantage,  and  the  more  cheerful  will  be  the 
walk ;  for  it  becomes  insipid  and  gloomy  when  confined  for  any  dis- 
tance. The  winds  also  claim  our  attention.  Care  must  be  taken  so  to 
arrange  the  xx>sition  of  the  trees,  that  only  those  gales  which  are  most 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  particular  plants  should  be  allowed  access 
to  them. 

The  undulating  appearance  of  a  plantation  will  be  eonsiderably 
assisted  by  a  gradual  progression  from  the  lowest  shrub  to  the  highest 
tree,  and  again,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  But,  as  some  shrubs 
will  not  flourish  under  certain  trees,  their  respective  situations  demand 
consideration.  These  shrubs  may  indeed  exist  under  such  unfavourable 
circumstances,  but  their  unhealthy  appearance  will  never  be  pleasing. 
Where  the  shade  of  any  tree  is  too  powerful  for  laurel  or  privet  to 
thrive,  ivy  may  be  planted  with  advantage,  if  it  be  desirable  to  cover 
the  ground  wi^  evergreen. 

.  In  proportion  as  the  shrubbery  or  plantation  recedes  from  the  dwelling, 
it  should  become  more  rural  in  its  character,  more  especially  if  the 
house  be  in  the  cottage  style.  Here  climbers,  and  such  plants  as 
require  the  support  of  others,  are  to  be  introduced.  The  most  delightful 
groups  in  a  pleasure-ground  are  generally  those  where  nature,  fh^eing 
herself  from  the  shackles  of  art,  depends  only  on  her  own  assistance  for 
support.  Her  beauty  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  there,  where  her  various 
creations  combine  spontaneously,  and  without  restraint. 

The  means  by  which  Uiese  plants  raise  themselves  up,  so  as  to  ofifer 
their  flowers  to  die  sun,  are  as  vwrious  as  they  are  curious,  and  they 
seldom  blossom  whilst  triuling  on  the  ground.  The  ivy  and  bignonia 
ascend  by  the  help  of  little  fibres,  which  fix  themselves  to  the  bark  of 
ti'ees  or  crevices  in  walls  so  tightly  as  to  render  their  disengagement  a 
difficult  thing  to  be  accomplished  without  injury  to  the  trunk  or  building 
they  are  attached  to.  The  honey-suckle,  like  the  hop,«twines  its^f 
spirally  around  the  trunk  or  branches  of  trees,  and  often  clasps  them  so 
closely  as  to  make  an  impression  on  the  hardest  timber.  Others,  as 
the  vine  and  passion-flower,  rear  l^mselves  by  means  'of  corkscrew 
tendrils,  which  hold  so  fast  that  the  stPMigest  winds  seldom  disunite 
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tliem  from  their  support.  Some  plants  climb  by  means  of  a  book  in 
their  leaf^stalk,  or  have  a  kind  of  vegetable  hand  given  them,  b j  which 
they  are  assisted  in  mounting,  as  the  pea  and  several  others. 

To  return  from  this  digression. — ^The  sombre,  gloomy  walk  of  yew, 
cypress,  or  holly,  should  lead  to  the  spot  from  which  there  is  the  most 
beautifiil  prospect,  or  to  the  gay  parterre,  where  Flora  has  diffused  her 
flowery  beauties ;  as  the  contrast,  particularly  if  sudden,  adds  greatly 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  terminating  view. 

Bad  taste  is  seldom  more  conspicuous  than  when  we  see  trees  or 
plants  marshalled  in  regular  order,  and  at  equal  distances,  like  beaux 
and  belles,  standing  up  for  a  quadrille  or  country  dance.  Where  the 
situation  will  permit,  four  or  six  lilacs  should  be  grouped  in  one  place, 
and  as  many  laburnums  in  another,  so  as  to  give  effect  in  various  parts 
by  a  mass  of  colour. 

The  guelder  rose  should  appear  as  if  escaping  from  the  dark  bosom 
of  evergreens,  and  not  a  plant  should  be  set  in  the  ground  without 
adding  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  A  shrubbery  should  be  planted 
as  a  court  or  stage  dress  is  ornamented,  for  general  effect,  and  not  par- 
ticular and  partial  inspection.  Boldness  of  design,  which  seems  to  be 
more  the  ofi&pring  of  nature  and  chance  than  of  art  and  study,  should 
be  attempted ;  but  though  boldness  is  what  the  planter  should  aspire 
to,  all  harshness,  or  too  great  abruptness,  must  be  avoided,  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  plants  whose  colours  will  blend  easily  into  one  another. 

The  most  beautiful  shrubs  should  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  and 
prominent  places.  For  instance,  a  projecting  part  of  the  plantation 
should  be  reserved  for  the  purple  rhododendron,  the  flaming  azeleii,  and 
other  bog  plants.  Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  unless  proper  soil  be 
provided  for  these  A.merican  plants,  the  cost  of  the  shrube  will  be  lost, 
as  they  will  soon  decay  when  not  placed  in  earth  congenial  to  their 
nature.  With  these  shrubs  may  be  planted  the  hardy  kinds  of  heath, 
as  the  same  soil  suits  both  species.  With  respect  to  evergreens,  con- 
siderable judgment  is  required,  in  order  to  relieve  their  uniform  appear- 
ance during  winter.  This  may  be  done  by  skilfully  arranging  different 
kinds,  and  those  with  variegated  leaves,  or  such  as  retain  their  brilliant 
berries  during  the  cold  months. 

However,  a  well  planted  shrubbery  depends  not  so  much  for  its 
beauty  on  the  expense  or  rarity  of  the  plants  it  contains,  as  on  the 
selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  succeed  each  other  in  blossoming 
throughout  the  year,  or  whose  various-coloured  fruits  grace  them  for 
the  longest  duration  of  time.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  dwell  upon 
those  plants  alone  that  are  the  ornaments  of  the  summer  season,  but 
also  point  out  some  that  will  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  morning  and 
evening  of  the  year  ;  so  that  the  gloom  may  be  banished  at  all  times 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  grove,  and  nature's  repose  shortened 
between  the  plaintive  good-night  of  autumn  and  the  cheerfrd  good- 
morrow  of  spring. 

The  subject  will  be  resumed  in  another  number  of  this  magaasine. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  AFFORDING 

TO  PLANTS  A  SEASON  OF  REST. 

By  Kbwbksis. 

The  vast  importance  of  affording  to  plants  a  season  of  repose,  as  well 
as  one  of  stimulation  and  excitement,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  a  glance 
at  the  arrangements  of  nature ;  where  we  may  continually  observe 
some  plants  receding  to  a  quiescent  state,  and  others  springing  up 
with  vigour,  and  rapidly  unfolding,  and  developing  their  peculiar  grace 
or  beauty.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  floricultural  art 
that  the  study  of  the  geography  of  flowers  becomes  important ;  for, 
though  all  plants  require,  and  naturally  receive,  a  season  of  rest,  yet 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  brought  about,  no  less  than  its 
duration,  becomes  a  subject  of  diversity,  almost  as  endless  as  the  nature 
of  the  plants  themselves.  The  Cacti  of  Mexico,  the  bulbous  progeny 
of  the  Cape,  and  the  commonest  weed  in  our  own  country,  all  require 
and  enjoy  their  own  peculiar  season  of  repose,  the  difference  being  only 
in  degree,  and  not  in  principle ;  and  even  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of 
the  world,  the  Tierra  templada  of  Mexico,  where,  at  the  height  of 
4,000  to  5,000  feet,  there  reigns  continually  the  genial  climate  of 
spring,  the  excess  of  heat  and  cold  being  alike  unknown — even  in  this 
favotired  region  the  same  principal  is  in  operation :  for  at  Xalapa, 
which  forms  part  of  it,  the  Ipomoea  purga,  a  native  of  woods  there,  is 
found  to  die  down  annually  in  precisely  a  similar  manner  to  our  own 
Convolvuli.  In  the  case  of  evergreen  shrubs,  in  our  own  stimulating 
climate,  where,  notwithstanding  coldness,  we  have  continually  a  degree 
of  humidity,  almost  sufficient  to  keep  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  a  state 
of  excitement— even  here,  these  trees  and  shrubs,  if  not  as  in  other  cases 
positively  reduced  to  a  stationary  condition,  yet  have  their  vital  ener- 
gies so  far  subdued  for  a  season,  that  they  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  repose 
peculiar  to  themselves,  accompanied,  and  perhaps  produced  in  this  case, 
by  atmospheric  coldness. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  depression  of  the  ordinary  temperature  that 
constitutes  at  all  timesthe  winter  of  the  vegetable  race ;  for  we  some- 
times may  observe  plants,  especially  bulbous-rooted  ones,  die  down 
entirely  during  the  summer  months,  and  spring  up  again  either  on  the 
return  of  autumn  or  spring.  In  tropical  countries,  dryness,  more 
particularly  than  coolness,  is  a  mark  of  the  resting  season ;  the  summer 
being,  on  the  other  hand,  excessively  humid.  In  extra  tropical  coun- 
tries the  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  aridity  and  humidity,  are  consi- 
derable, occasioned  generally  by  local  causes.  Some  tracts  of  country, 
which  in  winter  are  excessively  cold,  are  during  summer  intensely  hot ; 
such  is  the  case  at  Bagdad,  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  America,  and 
Mesopotamia;  whilst  at  the  Cape,  where  the  temperature  does  not 
undergo  such  fluctuation,  the  periods  of  dryness  and  of  deluging  rains 
are  found  to  alternate  with  each  other.  The  Karroos,  a  very  extensive 
district  of  plain  country  at  the  Cape,  are  submitted  to  this  kind  of 
alternation ;  they  are  destitute  of  running  water,  with  a  soil  of  day  and 
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sand  lying  on  the  solid  rock*  In  the  dry  season  this  is  reduced,  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  upon  it,  to  nearly  the  consistency  of  a  brick ;  the 
tribes  of  succulent  plants  have  alone  the  power  of  remaining  green,  the 
bulbs  and  iridaceous  order  being  decayed,  and  beneath  the  surface ; 
notwithstanding  the  heat,  they  are  able  to  survire  beneath  the  sun- 
burnt crust,  because  it  is  now  that  they  are  enjoying  a  state  of  repose, 
to  which  nature  has  submitted  them,  and  which  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  their  existence.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  wet  season  returns,  these 
bulbous  roots  are  reached  by  the  rains,  they  swell  while  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  at  last  develope  themselves  so  simultaneously  that  the 
before  desert  plains  become  at  once  converted  into  a  seat  of  verdant 
beauty.  After  these  the  Mesembryanthemums  and  Iridaoe»  display 
their  brilliant  flowers ;  but  these  in  a  few  weeks  disappear,  their  ver- 
dure fades,  and  hard  dry  stalks  alone  remain ;  the  rains  have  ceased, 
the  hot  sun  of  August,  when  in  those  latitudes  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  complete  the  destruction  of  the  stragglers  which  were  left, 
and  the  plain  again  sinks  into  aridity  and  desolation.  In  other  parts 
of  the  globe  the  temperature  is  considerablv  increased  during  the  season 
of  rest,  of  which  the  Canaries  afford  an  example ;  whilst  in  tropical 
countries  the  seasons  of  growth  and  rest  are  equally  marked  by  the 
periodical  rains  and  alternate  drought. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  cessation  of 
growth  in  plants  is  a  most  important  phenomenon,  occurring  equally 
in  hot  and  cold  countries,  and,  therefore,  not  applicable  in  its  artifi- 
cial adoption  to  one  particular  class  of  plants,  but  alike  to  all ;  under 
no  circumstances  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  for  there  can  be  no  really 
good  gardening  where  this  is  either  neglected  altogether  or  unduly 
attended  to. 

It  will  have  become  evident,  that  the  rest  of  which  we  are  speaking 
is  brought  about  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  either  by  a  considerable  depres- 
sion of  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  by  a  degree  of  dryness,  under 
which  vegetation  becomes  suspended.  The  former  generally  takes 
place  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  the  latter  in  more  tropical  regions : 
but  both  are  assimilated,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  latitudes  ; 
and  hence  arises  the  importance  of  geography  in  gardening,  to  enable 
a  person,  when  once  made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  locality 
from  whence  a  new  or  valuable  plant  is  brought,  to  imitate  not  only 
the  temperature,  but  also  the  variations  of  its  seascms. 

The  way  in  which  the  physical  powers  of  vegetables  are  affected 
by  this,  becomes  a  question  of  importance,  aud  the  following  will 
supply  the  necessary  information : — "  The  long  days,  bright  light^ 
and  elevated  temperature  of  summer,  having  pushed  the  powers  of 
vegetation  to  their  limits,  towards  the  end  of  the  season  excitability 
becomes  impaired,  all  the  vessels  and  perishable  parts  are  worn  out ; 
leaves  choke  up,  and  can  neither  breathe  nor  digest ;  and  the  system 
of  a  plant,  by  the  exhalation  of  aqueeous  matter,  becomes,  as  it  were^ 
dried  up  and  exhausted.  At  that  time,  the  tempomture  keeps  foiling, 
and  light  diminishing,  till  at  last,  upon  the  arrival  of  winter,  neither 
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the  one  nor  the  other  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  yital  actions,  and  the 
plant  sinks  into  comparative  repose.  At  this  time,  however,  its 
vital  actions  are  not  arrested ;  if  they  were,  it  would  be  dead,  or  abso- 
lutely torpid:  thej  are  only  diminished  in  intensity.  The  roots 
continue  to  absorb  from  the  soil  food,  which  is  Impelled  slowly  into 
the  systsmi  whence  it  finds  no  exit;  it  therefore  gradually  accumu- 
lates, and  in  the  course  of  time  refills  all  those  parts  which  the  former 
summer's  expenditure  had  emptied.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  excita- 
bility of  the  plant  is  recovered  by  rest,  and  may  be  even  conceived 
to  accumulate  with  the  food  that  the  absorbent  system  of  the  roots  is 
storing  up.  At  length,  when  the  temperature  of  the  season  has 
reached  the  requisite  amount,  excitability  is  once  more  aroused,  an 
Abundance  of  liquid  food  is  ready  to  maintain  it,  and  growth  recom- 
mences, rapidly  or  slowly,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  excitement, 
the  length  of  previous  repose,  and  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  had 
been  accumulated. 

In  hot  countries,  where  winter  (in  its  general  acceptance)  is 
unknown,  the  requisite  periodicity  of  stimulus  and  rest  is  provided 
for  by  what  are  called  the  dry  and  the  rainy  seasons ;  the  former 
being  equivalent  to  the  winter,  and  the  latter  to  the  summers  of  the 
northern  lattitudes.'' — Theory  of  Horiiculturt, 

The  adaptation  of  these  principles  in  the  cultivation  of  exotic 
plants,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  gardener ;  but 
it  is  not  in  this  way  alone  that  the  knowledge  of  the  benefit  of  resting 
plants  becomes  subservient  to  his  interests.  One  of  the  tasks  which 
he  has  to  perform,  and  one  of  the  most  precarious,  is  that  of  producing 
both  flowers  and  fruit,  at  an  unnatural  season,  and  having  learned 
that  he  cannot  do  this  successfully,  without  previously  afibrding  his 
plants  an  imitation  of  winter,  he  puts  this  knowledge  into  active 
exercise ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  removes  his  lights  from  the  vineries 
and  peach-houses,  and  places  them  which  are  removable  in  a  northern 
situation,  and  deprives  them  of  a  portion  of  their  fluid  food.  The 
effect  of  this  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  to 
favour  the  deposition  of  the  matter  necessarily  required  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  succeeding  season.  It  is  by  this  knowledge  of  the  proper 
time  and  mode  of  resting  flowering  plants,  that  they  are  brought  to 
bloom  at  seasons  altogether  foreign  to  their  natural  habits;  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  all  plants  it  is  the  means  of  increasing,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  the  blooms  produced  by  an  individual  plant. 
It  is  this  knowledge  that  enables  the  culturist  to  receive  with  satis- 
faction and  assurance  what  to  him  are  the  unknown  productions  of 
foreign  lands,  and  which  enables  him  to  cultivate  them  in  their  artifi^^ 
cial  habitations,  and  sometimes  to  eclipse  the  splendour  which  they 
assume  in  their  native  habitats. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OP  POROUS 

AND  GLAZED  FLOWER  POTS. 

Bt    THB    FoRBMAX    OV    ▲    LOSDON    NCRBKBT. 

The  construction  of  garden  pots  having  of  lat«  been  a  subject  of  some 
public  interest,  and  opinions  having  been  advanced,  which,  to  say  the 
least  in  their  favour,  have  novelty  on  their  side,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  to  watch  rather  closely  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  their  support,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  nature  aiid  extent  of  the  claim  which  they  have  upon  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator. 

As  far  as  regards  the  shape  and  proportions  which  are  recommended, 
I  think  them  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  whether  their  usefulness  or 
elegance  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  as  regards  the  other  par- 
ticulars of  their  construction,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  however 
plausible  the  arguments  may  be  which  are  brought  forward  in  their 
support,  there  will  be  many  obstacles  to  hinder  their  adoption.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  objection  urged  against  porous  pots,  on  the  ground 
of  their  absorbing  qualities,  which  would  afterwards  prove  deleterious 
to  plants  placed  in  them,  has  much  force ;  for,  supposing  and  allowing, 
as  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  number, — ^viz.,  that  of  the  stinking 
roots  of  an  Acacia, — ^allowing  that  in  this  instance  the  effect  would  be 
injurious,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  pots  impregnate  those  pots  with 
any  unpleasant  smell ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  so  circum- 
stanced, if  laid  by  for  a  time  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
the  objection  would  be  entirely  groundless. 

The  objection  that  the  pots  in  cdmmon  use  are  inelegant  and  un- 
picturesque,  may  have  some  force  when  they  are  placed  in  situations 
intended  as  decidedly  ornamental.  So  far  the  glazed  pots  recommended 
by  your  correspondent,  '^  Londinensis/'  might  be  deemed  preferable. 

He  further  remarks,  that  "  as  regards  nursery  and  forcing  depart^ 
ments,  where  pots  are  little  seen  except  by  workmen,  the  common 
porous  flower-pot  may  answer ;''  so  that  here  is  a  plain  admission  that 
it  is  not  to  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  culture,  but  in  an  ornamental 
point  of  view,  that  he  objects  to  the  use  of  porous  pots.  '^  For  the 
finer  ornamental  plants,''  he  continues,  ^^  whose  habits  require  compost 
and  treatment  almost  as  various  as  the  countries  they  come  from,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pot  should  be  as  clean  as  a  drinking  cup,  so  as  in  no 
way  to  interfere  by  admixture  of  its  properties  with  the  compost  proper 
for  the  plant."  This,  although  sounding  very  plausible  to  the  ear,  I 
cannot  regard  as  having  any  weight  as  an  argument,  believing  that  if 
decency  and  cleanliness  are  strictly  kept  in  practice,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  use  of  pots  which  can  be  absorbed 
BO  as  to  contaminate  the  soil  which  might  afterwards  be  placed  within 
them,  to  the  injury  of  even  the  most  delicate-rooted  plants. 

As  regards  the  objection  to  placing  the  roots  of  various  plants, 
originally  inhabitants  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  all  promiscuously  in 
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contact  with  burnt  clay,  very  little  of  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  that  the  same  remarks  would  apply  equally  to  any 
other  kind  of  pots,  whether  glazed  or  otherwise. 

The  use  to  which  glazed  pots  seem  most  applicable,  by  the  nature  of 
their  composition,  is  that  of  the  cultivation  of  ac^uatics,  and  bog  or 
marsh  plants ;  the  effectual  prevention  of  evaporation  through  their 
sides  and  bottom,  would,  in  all  probability,  render  them  well  adapted 
for  these  kinds  of  plants,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  use  of  crockage  as 
drainage  might  also,  in  all  probability,  be  readily  dispensed  with. 

One  objection  to  glazed  pots,  in  the  culture  of  mauy  kinds  of  plants, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  with  which  to  oppose  them,  is  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  inner  surface;  any  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
rooting  of  plants  in  pots,  must  be  aware  that  many  kinds  delight  to 
root  amongst  the  broken  crockage,  and  about  any  irregularity  of  sur- 
face in  the  pot :  this  would  appear  to  have  some  assimilation  with  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  in  which  it  is  known  that  some  kinds  delight  to  root ; 
and,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  smooth  glazed  pots,  and  the  absence  of  all 
crockage,  as  recommended,  might  render  them  still  less  valuable. 

The  great  objection,  however,  to  glazed  pots,  is  the  simple  fact  that 
they  are  not  porous,  and  this  brings  me  to  notice  briefly  the  advantage 
of  those  in  common  use  over  those  recommended  by  *'  Londinensis.'' 
The  air  is  composed  of  certain  gases,  which  are  taken  up  by  and  are 
the  food  of  plants ;  these  gases  are  absorbed  in  various  forms,  both  by 
the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  in  a  certain 
degree,  atmospheric  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  spongioles  as  it  is  to  the 
foliage  of  the  vegetable  race ;  hence  the  deep  burying  of  the  roots  of 
trees,  which  is  found  to  be  injurious,  and  is  accordingly  deprecated ; 
and  hence  it  is,  also,  that  in  the  culture  of  those  trees  in  which  horti- 
cultural science  is  more  immediately  concerned,  we  find«shallow  borders 
now  recommended,  and  the  roots  to  be  disposed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  near  the  surface  of  the  soil :  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  air  may 
penetrate  the  soil  sufficiently  to  reach  the  spongioles,  so  as  to  be  taken 
up  by  them  as  food.  In  the  culture  of  plants  in  pots,  the  porosity  of 
the  sides  of  the  latter  will  permit  the  atmospheric  air,  composed  of 
vital  gases,  to  penetrate  through  into  the  soil,  and  thus  the  healthiest 
roots  are  always  found  in  contact  with  the  pot;  but  in  the  case  of 
glazed  pots,  this  percolation  could  not  take  place,  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  alone  would  be  exposed  in  any  degree  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere ;  consequently  the  plants  would  be  deprived  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  nourishment.  This  would  not  be  a  matter  of  importance, 
provided  that  the  roots  could  extend  themselves  horizontally  to  their 
full  extent,  as  in  that  case  a  sufficiency  of  air  would  penetrate  through 
the  soil ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  roots  of  plants  in  pots  are 
not  so  circumstanced,  but,  being  checked  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
pot,  they  are  obliged  to  descend,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  pot  becomes  to  them  an  equivalent  to  the  surface  soil  enjoyed  by 
an  unconfined  plant.  Were  it  possible  to  combine  in  a  garden  pot  the 
transmission  of  air  through  its  sides,  and  yet  to  check  the  too  rapid 
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eyaporatioQ  which  BontetimeB  takea  place,  Buch  a  combination  would  be 
the  ne  phis  uUra  of  pot  manv&cturing. 

SUCCESSFUL  PLANTING  OP  EVERGREEN  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

BT  A  BAOBHOT  NUSBBRTMAV. 

The  subject  of  gucceBBfully  transplanting  eyorgreen  trees  and  shmbs 
having  been  inquired  about  by  several  correspondents,  I  forward  for 
insertion  in  an  early  number  of  the  Cabinet  the  following  remarks 
thereon,  being  the  result  of  a  thirty  years'  observation  and  practise  as  a 
nurseryman,  who  cultivates  upwards  of  twenty  acres  of  evergreens. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  leaves  of  a  tree  contribute  to  the  production 
of  roots,  consequently  the  period  when  they  exert  the  greatest  influence 
in  that  particular  is  the  best  period  to  plant  in.  From  October  to 
January,  it  is  evident,  the  leaves  of  evergreens  are  in  their  state  of 
maturity,  and  then  possess  the  greatest  power  of  active  agency,  and  are 
best  prepared  to  sustain  the  effect  of  a  removal,  as  well  as  contribute  to 
a  re-establishment  of  the  plant.  Another  advantage  in  planting  at  this 
season  (or  as  near  as  circumstances  will  admit)  is,  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  more  congenial  by  being  moist  and  cool,  instead  of  as  is 
generally  the  caBe,  more  or  less  at  other  seasons,  being  in  a  dry  and 
parching  condition.  I  admit  that  early  in  spring  the  atmosphere  is  not 
BO  objectionable  as  at  a  late  period  of  it.  The  condition  too  of  the  soil 
in  autumn  is  better  than  in  spring,  the  eflect  of  the  summer's  sun  giving 
it  internal  warmth,  which,  as  is  well  known  by  gardeners,  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  promoting  an  immediate  pushing  of  the  fibrous  roots  into 
fresh  soil.  Any  person  placing  a  thermometer  imbedded  several  inches 
deep  in  the  soilin  October,  and  then  again  in  March,  will  find  that  at 
the  latter  period  it  is  many  degrees  lower  than  at  the  former.  The 
advantage  of  a  higher  temperature,  in  connexion  with  the  congenial 
state  of  the  air,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  succesB. 

In  transplanting,  every  fibrous  root  that  can  must  be  retained,  and 
as  much  soil  adhering  thereto.  At  whatever  time  the  planting  takes 
place,  the  soil  should  be  well  watered  to  cause  it  to  settle  closely  to  the 
roots.  Where  these  latter  attentions,  and  sprinkling  over  the  tops  are 
paid,  and  successively  followed  up,  planting  may  with  some  success  be 
performed  at  other  Beasons  of  the  year ;  but  after  an  experience  with 
many  hundred  thousands  of  evergreens,  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  I  can 
safely  recommend  the  Bcason  I  do  as  that  in  which  they  may  be  far 
more  successfully  transplanted  than  at  any  other,  and  the  extra  trouble 
neoCBBarily  required  when  done  at  an  unfavourable  time,  even  to  secure 
a  veiy  partial  degree  of  success,  is  avoided.  Where  evergreens  are 
planted  in  situations  much  exposed  to  cutting  winds,  a  temporary 
screen  during  winter  is  of  essential  utility.  Such  may  be  constructed 
of  fir  or  other  branches  interwoven  through  palings,  &c. 
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Exhibition  oi^  Holthockb. — A  most  extensive  show  of  these  noble 
flowers  was  held  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens^  on  August  22nd. 
The  quantity  and  superb  pudity  qf  U^e  flowers  ''  very  far  exceeded  " 
those  of  any  former  exhibition  which  has  been  held  in  London^  and^  We 
may  safely  add^  anywhere  else.  The.  sise  of  many  of  the  blooms, 
peiiection  in  form,  and  substatiee  in  petals,  were  really  marvellous,  and 
displayed  the  vast  improvement  which  has  within  but  a  few  years  been 
effected  with  this  magnifioent  genus*  To  the  following  collection^  were 
awarded  prizes : — 

Nurserfftn^  ^c. — Ist  prize  (of  eleven  spikes),  Mr*  Bircham,  of 
Hedenhanii  near  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  who  exhibited.  Yellow  Models 
Pourpre  de  Tyre,  Sol&terre,  Felicia,  Unique,  Comet,  Criterion,  Lilac 
Model,  Queen  of  Denmark,  Brennus ;  these  were  large,  clean,  even, 
and  of  first-rate  quality.  2nd.  Mr.  William  Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
Bpectabilisy  Admirable,  Lady  Braybrooke,  Sulphur  Quben,  Walden 
Oem,  Meteor^  Joan  of  Aro^  Poupre  de  Tyre,  White  Globe,  Hon.  Airs. 
Ashley^  Comet.  8rd.  Mr.  C*  Turner,  of  Slough ;  Orestes,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Poupre  de  Tyre,  Yellow  Model,  Souvenir,  Eugenia,  £va. 
Emperor,  Walden  Gem,  Mrs.  Foster,  Charles  Turner.  4th.  Messrs. 
A.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  with  Pourpre  de  Tvre,  White  Globe,  Lixzy, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Charles  Banm,  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  Sulphur  Queen, 
Ring  of  Koses,  Metropolitan,  Eugema,  Aspaoea.  Cut  blooms  in 
twenty-four  distinct  varieties.  1st.  Mr.  Turner,  with  Agricola,  Lizzy, 
Walden  Gem^  Susannah,  Charles  Tiumer,  Emperor,  Purpurea,  Geheral 
Bem,  Pourpre  de  Tyre,  Orestes^  Sulphur  Queen,  Sir  Datid  Wedderbum, 
Felicia,  Hope,  Souvenir,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley,  Shaded 
Model,  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  Eleanor,  Black  Prince  (new],  Eugenia, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Ovid.  2nd.  Mr.  Chater,  with  Enchantress, 
Safraoot,  Black  Prince  (new].  Rosy  Circle,  Brenntis,  Mulberry  Superb^ 
Golden  Fleece,  Lady  Neville,  Seedling,  Charles  Lidgard,  Sauvmir, 
Comet,  Eugenia,  Seedling  No.  2,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley,  Elegans,  Sir  D. 
Wedd^bum,  Lilac  Model,  Seedling  YeUow  No.  1,  Walden  Bival, 
(General  Bern,  Emily,  Pourpre  de  Tyre,  Sulphur  Queeni  drd.  Mr. 
Bircham.  ' 

Ptimie  Orowers, — Spikes  in  seven  varieties:  1st.  Mr.  Iloakef  of 
Clewcr,  near  Windsor,  Julia,  Pburpre  de  Tyre,  Sulphur  Queen^  White 
Globe,  Wfdden  Rival,  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley.  2nd. 
George  Holmes,  Esq.,  Brooke  Lodge,  near  Norwich,  with  Elegans, 
Penelope,  Pourpre  de  Tyre,  Lemonade,  Warrior,  Meteor,  Challenger, 
drd.  Mr.  Benningfield,  Broxboume,  Essex.  4th.  Mr.  Glascock,  Bishop 
Stortford.    dth.  Mr.  Dyson,  Stoke. 

Twenty-fimr  cut  blooms  in  twelve  varieties:  Ist.  Mr.  Roake  with 
Seedlitig  No.  1,  18^4,  Ovid,  Joan  of  Arc,  Walden  Rival,  PiHitr  of 
Beauty,  Hoti.  Mrs.  Ashley,  Charles  Lidgard^  Julia,  Pourpre  de  Tyre, 
Sottveair,  ^aded  Model,  Sulphur  Queeti«    iwL  Mr.  hotk^  Waited, 
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with  Pourpre  de  Tyre,  Yellow  Model,  Hector,  Emily,  Sir  D.  Wedder- 
bum,  Joan  of  Arc,  Comet,  Orestes,  Susamiah,  Generid  Bem,  Shadep 
Model,  Eva.  3rd.  Mr.  Benningfield.  4th.  Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to  R. 
Fellowes,  Esq.,  Shotesham  Park,  near  Norwich.  5th.  to  Mr.  Dyson. 
The  prize  for  the  finest  spike  was  selected  from  Mr.  Bircham's  collec- 
tion, and  was  a  beautifully  grown  Mrs.  Ashley ;  it  was,  however,  very 
closely  contested  with  a  spike  of  Lady  Braybrook,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Chater.  The  best  single  bloom  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul,  who 
produced  bloom  of  their  Beauty  of  Cheshunt. 

There  was  a  number  of  seedlings ;  the  jndges  selected  Bircham's 
Purple  Perfection  as  the  best ;  this  is  a  full-sized,  fine-shaped  flower, 
in  the  way  of  Pourpre  de  Tyre,  but  more  purple.  It  is  unquestionably 
a  first-dass  flower.  He  showed,  too,  the  following : — Schamyl,  a  dull 
bronze  buff,  was  awarded  a  certificate.  It  is  a  flower  of  first-rate  form. 
Mr.  Bircham  also  received  a  certificate  for  his  Empress  Primrose,  which 
is  a  valuable  acquisition.  Also  Jenny  Lind,  a  good  light  flower. 
Lemonade,  a  beautiful  smooth  flower,  pale  canary,  with  purple  at  the 
base.  Hidalgo,  La  Fourtinette,  Bronze  Yellow,  Hedenham  Rival,  and 
Nugget.  The  latter  a  rich  deep  yellow,  but  not  of  good  shi^.  Mr. 
Chater  sent  a  large  fine  yellow.  No.  1,  which  will  prove  a  fine  acquisi- 
tion. In  the  collections  we  observed  some  fine  seedlings  were  placed ; 
the  best  was  Walden  Rival,  raised  by  Mr.  Roake,  a  mottled  orange, 
quite  new  in  colour,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Julia,  a  mottled  orange, 
is  attractive  in  colour,  and  a  showy  flower.  Sol&terre  (Bircham)  is  a 
large  clear  Primrose,  or  pale  yellow,  a  good  spike,  and  a  full  close 
flower. 

The  following  we  thought  were  the  best  twelve  flowers  shown : — 
Joan  of  Arc,  blush-pink.  Cornet^  crimson.  Lady  Brayhrookej  rich 
rose.  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  light  rosy  red.  Pourpre  de  3Ve,  rich 
purple.  Eugenie^  sulphur  and  buff.  Charles  Turner,  rosy  crimson. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley,  blush.  JuUa,  rosy  orange.  White  Olohe,  pure  and 
large.  Purple  Perfection,  a  very  deep  colour,  and  Walden  Eival, 
mottled  orange. 

Pelargoniums  shown  at  the  Rotal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's 
Park,  on  May  24th,  occupied  two  sides  of  the  lower  series  of  terraces, 
and  being  generally  well  grown  they  made  a  good  display.  Ist, 
Sanspareil,  Colonel  of  the  Buffs,  Challenger,  Exactum,  Mochaniia, 
Magnificent,  Lablache,  Rosamond,  Queen  of  May,  Enchantress, 
Virgin  Queen,  and  Magnet ;  2d,  Governor  Leah,  Purpureum,  Van- 
guard, Gulielma,  Arethusa,  Pasha,  Delicatum,  Glow-worm,  Empress, 
Rosamond,  and  Ambassador.  Fancies,  six  varieties:  Ist,  Madame 
Sontag,  Madame  Rosati,  Defiance,  Delicatum,  Anais,  and  Princess 
Maria  Galitzin ;  2d,  Defiance,  Fairy  Queen,  Delicatum,  Signora 
Casolini,  and  Odoratum  magnificum.  Amateurs :  1st,  excellent  plants 
of  John  Bull,  Duchesse  d'Aumale,  Fairy  Queen,  Statuiski,  Madame 
Meillez,  and  Princess  Maria  Galitzin;  2d,  Advancer,  Jenny  Lind, 
Smpresn,  Albot&iy  Triumphant,  and  Hero  of  Surrey ;  Of  Mirandiimi 
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Jenny  Lind,  Faiiy  Queen,  Delicatum,  Advancer,  and  Princeas  Maria 
Galitzin.  This  class  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  nine  collections,  all  of 
which  were  very  creditable  to  their  respective  growers. — Amateurs : 
Ist,  Purple  Perfection,  Alibi,  Lucy,  Enchantress,  National,  Ariel, 
Eleanor,  Queen  of  May,  and  Rosa.  These,  as  will  be  seen,  were  mostly 
new  sorts ;  2d,  Constance,  Clio,  Norah,  Emily,  Forget-me-Not,  Lalla 
Rookh,  Virgin  Queen,  Ariadne,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Enchantress. 

Among  Seedling  Pelargoniums  were  Grand  Sultan,  a  sort  with 
dark  top  and  rich  red  lower  petals,  each  of  the  latter  having  a  dark 
spot — a  striking  kind,  with  a  good  habit.  Pandora,  similar,  but  less 
attractive,  and  without  spot  on  the  lower  petals.  Una^  a  good  useful 
white,  in  the  way  of  pearl.  Petruchio,  a  large  showy  crimson ;  but 
coarse  and  thin.  Conqueror,  like  the  Grand  Sultan  and  Pandora  in 
colour,  and  good  in  quality,  and  attractive.  Wonderful,  a  large  flower 
of  fine  colour  and  form,  throat  white.  Serena,  dark,  with  pale  centre, 
very  promising.  Lord  Raglan,  in  the  way  of  Salamander,  and  there- 
fore very  showy  ;  and  Topsy,  top  petals  very  dark. 

Shown  on  Jun&  21<^. — ^Nurserymen.  1st,  for  twelve.  Majestic,  Ex- 
actum.  Ringleader,  Magnet,  Rowena,  Juliet,  Virgin  Queen,  Optimum,  Bea- 
trice, Topsy  (upper  petals  absolutely  black),  Gan3rmede,  and  Enchan- 
tress. Second,  Vulcan,  Delicatum,  Neatness,  Ajax,  Rosamond,  Are- 
thusa,  Ambassador,  Diadem,  Star,  Harriott,  Exhibitor,  and  Mont 
Blanc.  Third,  Alonzo,  Selina,  Eurydice,  Constance,  Optimus,  Mo- 
channa,  Cuyp,  Nandee,  Electra,  Star,  Pandora,  and  Conspicuum. — 
Clark's  were  Orion,  Conspicuum,  Narcissus,  Pearl,  Magnificent,  Van- 
dyke, Forget-me-not,  Virgin  Queen,  Boule  de  Feu,  Centurion,  Alonzo, 
and  Bertha. 

In  collections  of  ten.  Sunrise,  Ariel,  Phaeton,  Autocrat,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Optimum,  Magnet,  Enchantress,  Attractive,  and  Purple  Per- 
fection. 2nd,  Carlos,  Star,  Claudiana,  Pearl,  Nora,  Enchantress,  Mag- 
nificent, Mochanna,  3arah,  and  Centurion,  3rd,  Cordela,  Rowena, 
Pride  of  the  Isles,  Optimus,  Virgin  Queen,  Astrea,  Exactum,  Pulchra, 
Novelty,  and  Star,  4th,  Constance,  Pride  of  the  Isles,  Centurion, 
Negress,  Bertha,  Salamander,  Magnet,  St.  Swithin,  Nectar  Cup,  and 
Rowena.  5th,  Centurion,  Beauty  of  Montpelier,  Constance,  Mary, 
Conspicuum,  Magnificent,  Magnet,  Loveliness,  Alderman,  and  Satis- 
faction. 

Fancy  Geraniums,  six. — Ist,  Gaiety,  Perfection,  Delicatum,  Beauty 
Supreme,  Celestial,  and  Barbette.  2nd,  Magnum  Bonum,  Fairy 
Queen,  Richard  Cobden,  Princess  Marie  Galitzin,  Cassandra,  and  Ce- 
lestial. 3rd,  Advancer,  Madame  Ugald,  Princess  Marie  Galitzin, 
Fairy  Queen,  Delicatum,  and  Clara  Novello.  4th,  Princess  Alice 
Maud,  Reine  de  Francais,  Formosissimum,  Alboni,  Richard  Cobden, 
and  Perfection.  5th,  Magnifica,  Parodii,  Statuishii,  Due  d'Aumale, 
Prince  Albert,  and  Fairy  Queen.  6th,  Queen  Superba,  Electra, 
Empress,  Caliban,  Modesta,  and  Reine  de  Fran9ais. 


■faould  b«  placed  in  tbeir  winur  qukKcrt,  ia  a  dr]r,iunD7,dieltend 
nmt,  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  cun  be  admitted  oa  all  proper  occaiions. 
An;  planU  oat  in  Ibe  open  beds,  a>  LobeliRi,  &c.,  sbonM  be  tnkcD  np  and  potted, 
for  winter  preaorratlon,  in  piU,  fnunea,  He.  Chmanthemami  gtown  Id  the  t^tea 
gnnind,  and  reqalred  for  bloomine  iii'doon,  ahenll  be  taken  sp  ai  entira  u  powible, 
and  be  potted  with  dne  eare.  AU  tender  kindi  of  planli,  m  Scarlet  GeraDianiii 
Verbenni,  in  fact  erer;  kind  requiring  irintcr  protection,  sbonld  bo  honacd 
immtdial^i  it  a  bad  policy  to  put  it  off  a  single  daj  longer.  All  plants  like 
llgbt;  place  tbem  ai  near  to  the  glass  as  conrenlann  Kill  allow.  Ftapara  Ilia 
"mip-bed. 

Dahlias. — Let  the  atmn  oF  the  rooti  be  covered  with  a  few  iacbai  deep  of  nil 
around  the  itcma.  Beds  of  Pnniica  b«  niade.  Sbrnbs  of  oil  kinds  ma?  be  plooicil. 
liosea  now  planted  aooN  rviu  new  *«ots,  and  become  Kell-cstabfiehed  before 
winter;  the  toil  being  aomewhat  warm,  excites  the  root*  immediatelf .  Flnki,  also, 
ma;  bo  planted  In  beds. 

SaauBa.  &c,  F<»cii(o  fob  Wibtbk  Bloom. — Such  aa  are  to  bloom  ofirlrsliould 
be  gradaul];  prepared,  potted  immediately,  if  required,  and,  by  the  middle  of  tlie 
moult,  introduce  snch  as  arc  desired  to  bfoom  b/  Christmas,  Into  the  house  itc  tA. 
The  kinds  which  are  wcll-dcBcrrlng  Each  alcentiou  ara  Boeea,  Hon^mdler, 
Jasmines,  Poiusetliaa,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Persian  Lilacs,  Andronudas,  Tnt  Canu- 
tions,  Finks,  (of  which  Anno  Bolejno  is  (he  best).  Ilhododondroni^  RhodocaF, 
DeuUias,  Bibes,  Spirea  Pninifolias,  Meiercums,  Gardenias,  Cupheaa,  HeIiotn4>ea 
(the  new  bluo  is  fine).  Scarlet  Pel  argon  in  ml,  CactUscB,  firanthcmnms,  Jnsticiu, 
Salilas,  Gesncrias,  Corrteos,  ChineBc  Primrosee,  AcohitM,  Mignonette,  ^mroses, 
C<neraria&  Stocks,  Pcrritut  Iris,  Utocdios,  Cyclamen*,  Bneet  Violets,  HyaciniliE, 
lilies  of  the  Valley,  &c.  Beeds  of  many  annuals  shoald  now  be  sown  in  Che 
border,  and  othera  in  pots  i  such  will  bloom  early  next  spring.  Bracbycomt. 
SchizaAtbus  Bctnsua  ana  Hookerii,  Bhodanthe  and  Salpiglossls  seeds  now  sown  in 
pots,  plants  potted  off  when  strong  enoagh,  will  bloom  rigorously  nest  spring. 

IK  tH&  aREENHOTrSS,  &c. 

If  the  stock  la  not  housed,  it  ought  to  be  done  immediattlf,  Oare  mtist  be  taken 
so  that  one  plant  may  receivosomethlng  like  its  prtqwi  treatment  without  interfering 
materially  with  the  well.being  of  its  noighboursi  and  the  tender  onea  must  be  pja«d 
in  the  best  part,  for  protection  from  cold  wind,  fic,  Fimelcas,  Letchenanltiai, 
Aphelexit,  Boroneas,  Qompholobiuma,  and  Diocmns,  are  Injntvd  by  being  plac^ 
where  thne  h  a  cvrrtnl  of  wind.  Let  each  plant  have  all  the  ^ace  poariUe,  asd 
the  robnSt  large-lened  kinds,  and  tho  f  ery  Blander  delicate  aorts  ahonld  be  kiot  as 
Mporale  Bi  can  be  arranged,  so  as  tofdlow  a  due  circulation  of  air.  BecorefiU  that 
the  pots,  Stc,  be  perfectly  clean  before  arranged  for  their  winter  situation.  BepM 
Cinerarias,  Ac.  Let  Camellias  which  are  to  bloom  early  be  placed  in  a  waraier 
situation,  also  any  Chinese  or  Indian  Aealeas,  so  that  the^  may  be  sradually  ad* 
vancing.  In  watering  the  stock  of  plants,  let  it  bo  done  in  tho  earq  part  of  the 
day,  so  that  any  excess  may  be  dried  up  belbra  evening,  and  damps  bo  avoided. 
Otherwise  mouldiuess  will  ensue.    Thin  away  the  Sower-bode  of  ChrysaDtbemamSi 
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water  ocoMioiiiiUy  with  liqnid  manure.    Caloeolariw— pot  off  leedllngi  to  bloom 

next  season. 

FaLAROomuitf . — The  plants  beaded  down  some  weeks  back,  bare  down  pnsbed 
sboots  an  inch  or  two  long;  these  should  be  thinned  properljr.  The  plants  must  be 
repotted,  in  order  to  have  the  roots  well  esublished  before  winter.  Shake  of  the 
sou,  and  shorten  some  of  the  long  roots,  so  that  jonne  ones  be  promoted,  which  is 
essential  to  the  yigoor  of  next  bloom.  HaTO  a  free  dnunage  in  the  pots.  Compost, 
turfy  loam  well  chopped  np,  with  an  eqnal  portion  of  sandy  peat  and  well-rotted 
leaf  mould,  and  half  the  quantity  of  well-rotted  dung.  Give  afr  to  the  plants  in  the 
daytime,  and  be  careful  not  to  gire  OTer  much  water  at  the  roots,  for  if  saturated 
they  will  be  injured.  Tonng  struck  plants  should  have  the  tope  pinched  off,  to 
cause  the  production  of  side«shoots  to  render  them  bushy  for  next  season.  Repot 
some  of  the  Scjuklbt  GaRANiuMS  (so  called)  to  bloom  during  the  autumn  and 
winter;  they  are  charming  ornaments.  So  with  the  new  Tree  CarnatkmSf  of  which 
there  now  are  many  very  beautiful  distinct  yarieties,  deserving  a  place  in  every 
greenhouse  and  sitting-room. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


PonrOflETTIA  PoLCBBRRtMA,  ARB  BBDBWIKO  PLANTS  OVBBHBAl).'— Ttt  tt  rCCent 

number  of  the  Bevue  Horiicoley  a  French  publication,  M.  Delaire  protests  strongly 
against  bedewing  hothouse  plants,  &o.  oveniead  in  the  morning,  or  m  mid-di^,  as  is 
practised  bv  some  persons.  Dew  in  the  open  air  falls  in  the  eoeNtno,  clinM  to  plants 
during  mighty  and  disappears  after  sunrise.  In-doors  bedewing  plants  snould  be  in 
the  evening,  as  at  that  period  there  is  not  any  perspiration  gomg  on  by  them,  but 
all  the  surmce  is  engaged  in  obwrption^  and  thus  repairs  the  loss  of  fluid  dnrioff  the 
day-time.  What  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  similwly  occurs  in  the  stove,  so  mr  as 
waste  of  fluid  is  concerned,  but  there  Is  little  restoration  Aere  during  night,  and  the 
process  of  ortiflciol  bedewing  at  evening  becomes  essentially  necessary. 

M.  Delaire  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful, 
showy  Poinsettia  fulcherrimo.    It  was  treated  as  follows: — 

It  was  planted  m  the  open  border  at  the  back  wall  of  an  Orchid  stove.  In  the 
spring  of  1852  it  was  a  long-legged  plant,  with  four  arms,  which  had  been  cutback 
aiPtcr  flowering.  These  arms  had  each  formed  two  strong  laterals,  which,  as  usual, 
lengethened  without  branching.  Had  the  plant  been  then  left  to  itself,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  specimen  would  have  been  poor  and  starved.  But  each  lateral  was 
pinched  back  to  three  eyes,  from  which  secondary  branches  soon  proceeded,  which, 
m  their  turn,  were  pincned  back  like  the  others,  and  the  same  process  was  repeated 
till  the  month  of  October.  By  this  time  the  sbmb  had  formed  a  heap  of  verdure 
above  six  feet  wide,  and  had  more  than  100  branches,  each  of  which  produced  its 
tuft  of  scarlet  plumes.  What  a  magnificent  plant  it  was  I  M.  Delaire  bedewed 
this  plant  in  the  evening,  and  the  soil  was  a  mixture  of  peat,  decayed  vegetablo 
monld,  and  loam  in  equal  parts. 

Natiohal  Tctlip  Show,  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  May  24th.^ 
Stamit  of  Six  Blooms,-^!.  Mr.  Farkyn,  Derby,  with  Pilot,  Triomphe  Boyale,  Gib- 
bons*s  Salvator  Roea,  Heroine,  Sorereign,  and  Maid  of  Orleans.  2.  Mr.  ijawrence. 
Brown's  Ulysses,  Bloemart,  Triomphe  Koyale,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Arlctte,  and  Glory 
of  Abingdon.  3.  J.  Thomilly,  Esq.,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Heroine,  Charles  X.,  Queen 
Charlotte,  Laehesis,  and  Pilot.  4.  Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  of  Nottingham,  Platoff,  He- 
roine, Norwich  Baguet,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Aglaia,  and  Queen  Charlotte.  5.  Mr. 
Spencer,  Sovereign,  Victoria  Regina,  Heroine,  Captain  White,  Lord  Denman,  and 
Triomphe  Boyale. 

Stands  of  Twelve  Blooms, — Amateurs. — 1.  Bev.  S.  Crcswell,  Radford,  Notting- 
ham, with  Folyphemus,  Bloemart,  Prince  Arthur,  Aglaia,  Lady  Denmnn,  Strong's 
Kinc,  Vicar  of  Radford,  Princess  Royal,  Sphinx,  Triomphe  Roy  ale,  Mary  Lamb, 
and  Prince  of  Wales.    2.  R.  H.  Bettcridge,  Esq.,  Countess  of  Harrington,  Glory 
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of  Abingdon,  Madame  Catalani,  Royal  SoTereign,  Mary  Anne,  La  Belle  Actricc, 
Triompho  Boyale,  Thalia,  Triomphe  du  Monde,  I^verard,  rolyphcmus,  and  Claa- 
diana.  3.  Mr  Sanders,  Victory,  Earl  Douglas,  Claadiano,  iBnchantrets,  Aca- 
palca,  Thomas  Brown,  General  Barneveldt,  Marcellns,  Ariadne,  Maid  of  Orleans, 
Dacliess  of  Satherland,  and  Surpasse  Catafalqne.  4.  J.  ThorniUy,  Esq.,  Cliarles  X., 
Kufas,  Heroine,  Antagonist,  Gibbons's  Salvator  Bosa,  Princess  Sophia,  Polypheraas, 
Princess  Royal,  Triomphe  Royalc,  Criterion,  and  Surpasse  Catafalque. 

Stands  of  Eighteen  Blooms. — 1.  Mr.  Lawrence,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  Dickson's 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Madame  Vestris,  Nora  Creina,  Polyphemus,  Rose  Lucetta, 
Blocmart,  Elthiron,  Captain  White,  Lady  Wildair,  Thalia,  Earl  Douglas,  Mountain 
Sylph,  Triomphe  Royale,  Qnecn  of  the  North,  Pilot,  Lawrence's  Sarah,  Maid  of 
Orleans,  and  Vivid.  2.  Mr.  J.  F,  Wood,  the  Coppice,  Nottingham,  Apelles, 
Walker's  King,  Vicar  of  Radford,  Triomphe  Royalc,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Brown's 
Salvator  Rosa,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Magnum  Bonum,  Heroine,  Aglaia  (flame),  Lady 
Denman,  Rembrandt,  Evcrard,  Vivid,  Kate  Connor,  Aglaia  (feather).  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  Lady  Flora  Hastings.  3.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  Bucks,  Chellaston 
Rose,  Bijou  des  Amateurs,  Pilot,  Alexander  Magnus,  Clandiana,  Princess  Royal, 
Mary  Lamb,  Hamlet,  Madame  Vestris,  Vivid,  Thalia,  Triompho  Royalc  (flamed 
rose),  Optimus,  Acapulca,  Captain  White,  George  Glenny,  Chellaston  Beauty,  and 
Polyphemus. 

Premier  Prizes. — ^Flamed  Bizari'c,  Pilot,  Mr.  Porkyn,  Derby.  Feathered  Bizarre, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Mr.  Godfrey.  Flamed  Bybloemen,  Lord  Denman,  Mr.  Godfrey. 
Feathered  Bybloemen,  Victona  Regina,  Mr.  Spencer.  Flamed  Rose,  Triompho 
Royale,  Mr.  Turner. 

Class  Showing.—'Elamed  Bizarres.— I.   Pilot,  Mr.  Godfrey.    2.   Ditto,  ditto. 

3.  Polyphemus,  Mr.  Lawrence.  4.  Evcrard,  Mr.  Thornilly.  5.  Pilot,  ditto. 
6.  Polyphemus,  ditto.  Feathered  ^izarres. — 1.  Sovereign,  Mr.  Godfrey.  2.  Pla- 
toflf,  Mr.  LymberiT.  3.  Sovereign,  Mr.  Godfrey.  4.  Sovereign,  Mr.  Spencer. 
5.  Magician,  Mr.  Hongbton.  6.  Sovereign,  ditto.  Flamed  Roses. — 1.  Triomphe 
Royale,  Mr.  Godfrey.    2.    Ditto,  ditto.     3.    Ti-iomphe  Royalc,  Mr.  Spencer. 

4.  IViomphe  Royale,  Mr.  Parkyn.  5.  Triomphe  Royale,  Mr.  Lymberrv.  6.  Ditto, 
ditto.  Feathered  Roses. — 1.  Heroine,  Mr.  Godfrey.  2.  Heroine,  Mr.  Spencer. 
3.  Heroine,  Mr.  Godfrey.  4.  Ditto,  ditto.  5.  Heroine,  Mr.  Houghton,  6.  Monu- 
ment, Mr.  Lymberrv.  Flamed  Byblcsmcns. — 1.  Princess  Roya(  Mr.  Houghton. 
2.  Queen  Charlotte,  Mr.  Soeuccr.  3.  General  Bamcveldt,  Mr.  Thornilly.  4.  Sarah 
Anne,  Mr.  Creswcll.  5.  licpauleso  Prince,  Mr.  Lymberrv.  6.  Queen  Charlotte, 
ditto.  Feathered  Bybloemcns. — 1.  Maid  of  Orleans,  Mr.  Lymberry.  2.  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Mr.  Godfrey.  3.  Maid  of  Orleans,  ^Ir.  Creswell.  4.  Black  Diamond, 
T.  Adams,  Esq.    5.  Victoria  Regina,  Mr.  Spencer. 

RoBBS  ov  THS  Manetti  Stock. — I  havo  lately  seen  the  most  beantifnl  little 
roso  garden,  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of  J.  Morris,  Esq.,  at  Sandgate,  I  ever 
beheld.  Its  history  is  as  follows:  for  twenty  years  this  spot  had  been  appropriated  to 
roses,  and  the  soil,  being  very  light  and  sandy,  became  at  last  so  exhausted  that 
roses  budded  on  tho  dog-rose  refused  to  grow,  even  with  abundance  of  mannre 
mixed  with  the  soil.  As  a  last  eflfort,  the  ground  was  cleared  of  all  the  dead  and 
dying  roses  last  November,  some  mannre  was  applied,  and  the  soil  was  well  stirred. 
Three  hniidrcd  young  dwarf  rose  trees,  all  budded  on  the  Manetti,  were  then 
planted.  Their  luxuriance  is  now  quite  remarkable;  I  never  saw  such  beautiful 
growth  or  finer  flowers.  So  vigorous  are  their  young  shoots  that  they  will,  to  a 
certainty  (as  they  are  nearly  alljiybrid  perpetuals),  give  a  succession  of  flowers  till 
November.  This,  for  a  rose  garden  which  has  been  planted  barely  nine  months,  is, 
I  think,  a  fact  worthy  recording.  It  is  indeed  groat  encouragement  for  those,  and 
there  arc  many,  who  have  failed  in  cultivating  roses  in  light  and  exhausted  soils. 
It  is  also  most  interesting  and  rare  to  see  such  beautiful  roses  thus  flourishing  only 
200  yards  from  the  sea.— i?osti. 


'1 


Hath  nonelit  to  wreathe  in  hor  Klowr  1 

And  cbildliood  sigtu  for  the  gftrlMid  di__. 

From  [he  dew-gemmed  bloom  oflhe  forest  gladei 

To  breathe  of  joj  on  the  festal  hoort) 

OiTe  ni  back  ia  their  beaut;  the  nuucMr  floweni** 
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POTENTILLA  WELLINGTONIA. 
PoTENTiLLA,  Wellingtonu. — This  magnificent  variety  waa  raised 
in  the  nursery  eatabllshment  of  MeBSre.  £>.  Henderson  and  Son,  of 
Wellington-road,  St.  John's-wood,  London.  Tho  plant  a  a  prcffiue 
bloomer,  and  its  extraordinary  flowers,  being  as  large,  or  Wger  tbui 
a  crown  piece,  pi  a  beautiful  ornnge  and  deep  crimson  margin,  renders 
it  exceedingly  omamentaL     It  merits  a  place  in  every  flower  garden. 

PoTENTILIvA  STRATA  F0RU0BIS9IHA  IfULTIFLORA. — This  moSt  beautiful 

hybrid,  we  understand,  was  raised  in  the  nursery  establishment  of 
Mr.  Van  Hontte ;  its  laige  and  handtomely  striped  flowers  render  it  * 
most  distinct  and  valuable  .acquisition,  worthy  a  place  in  eveiy  flower 
garden. 

This  handsome  flowering  genus  of  hardy  herboceons  plants  has,  of 
late  years,  had^an  addition  of  several  most  superb  seedlings,  which 
have  amply  repaid  for  t!ie  attention  given  hy  the  raisers — a  dozen 
veiT  distinct  sorts,  comprising  the  following  colours,  viz.,  scarlet,  yellow, 
white,  rose,  black,  pink,  orange,  maroon,  bu£F,  and  crimson ;  being  eitbex 
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shaded,  spotted,  margined,  striped,  marbled,  or  self  coloured.  They 
may  be  procured  at  a  cheap  price;  and  being  hardy^  growing  readily  in 
any  good  lightish  loamy  soil,  readily  preserved  or  increased,  and  bloom- 
ing in  profusion  all  the  summer  season,  often  up  to  winter^  render 
ihem  deserving  a  place  in  eveiy  flower  garden. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RAKE  PLANTS. 

BouoAiNviLL^A  sPEOTABiLis.— SH^c  showy  flowered. — A  native  of 
South  America.  The  main  trunk  is  quite  woody,  tree-like^  having 
numerous  branches.  It  is  a' half  climber,  usually  grown  in  the  stove, 
and'  succeeds  best  when  trained  to  a  wall.  There  is  a  magnificent 
plant  growing  in  a  border,  and  trained  against  a  back  wall  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  which  blooms  most  admirably  every  year. 
Another  plant  bloomed  in  the  Conservatory  at  Chats  worth  (being  the 
first  that  bloomed  in  England),  in  1844.  Recently  a  plant,  five  years 
old,  has  blossomed  in  a  vinery  (belonging  to  Mrs.  West,  near  Christ- 
church  in  Hampshire),  where  grapes  are  ripened  without  fire, 
trained  in  a  fan-shaped  manner  against  the  back  wall,  the  roots  con- 
fined in  a  comparatively  small  pot.  The  great  beauty  of  the  plant  is 
not  in  the  petaU  of  the  flowers  themselves^  which  have  not  any  beauty 
to  recommend  them ;  but  their  charm  is  in  the  large  hracteas  or  f floral 
leaves )y  which  are  borne  in  vast  profusion,  the  branches  being  literally 
loaded  with  them ;  producing  a  most  striking  effect.  In  respect  to 
colour,  however,  they  are  exceedingly  variable,  those  of  the  Chatsworth 
plant  being  of  a  deep  purple;  on  Mrs.  West's,  a  full  bright  rose  colour ; 
one  belonging  to  M.  Choisy  has  them  quite  green,  which  he  has  named. 
B.  virescens ;  and  in  others  of  a  brick-red;  whilst  in  the  new  one, 
called  B,  splendfins^  they  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour.  Mr.  Tweedie, 
•who  had  seen  trees  in  blossom  in  their  own  country,  says,  "  the  trees 
seem  all  on  fire  with  them." 

In  consequence  of  each  of  these  several  plants  having  flowers  so 
distinct  in  colour  from  the  others,  they  have  been  sent  out  as  species 
instead  of  varieties  (which  they  certainly  are)  of  B.  spectabilis.  The 
names  given  are  B.  virescens ;  B.  pomucea ;  B.  peruviana ;  B.  glabra ; 
Josepha  augusta ;  and  Josepha  augusta  glabra. 

Any,  or  all,  the  above  merit  a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm  con- 
servatory. The  flowers  are  produced  near  the  termination  of  the 
branches  or  side  shoots,  each  having  three  large  coloured  leaves 
(hracteas,  leaves  under  the  corolla),  the  three  forming  the  a])pearance 
of,  an  overblown  tulip,  whose  length  of  cup  is  nearly  three  inches. 
The  real  petals,  form  a  very  narrow  tube,  one  to  two  inches  long,  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour,  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  coloured  hracteas. 
(Figured  in  BoL  Mag.,  4810.) 

Calycanthus  occidentalis.  —A  handsome  shrub,  from  California, 
discovered  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  who  sent  it  in  1831  (o  the  Horti- 
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cultural  Society.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  when  trained  against  a 
wall  it  promotes  the  ripening  of  the  shoots,  and  in  proportion  is  the 
profusion  of  flowers.  The  wood  is  equally  as  fragrant  as  that  of  the 
common  allspice  (C.  floridus),  but  the  habit  of  the  shrub  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  plant  grows  erect,  stout,  smooth.  Leaves,  oval,  heart- 
shaped,  five  to  six  inches  long.  Flowers  scentless,  from  three  to  four 
inches  across,  each  petal  about  two  inches  long,  and  half-an-inch  broad, 
strap-shaped,  stamens  numerous,  forming  a  yellow  eye ;  the  petals  axe 
of  a  bright  brick-red  colour,  very  showy.  A  plant  of  it,  nearly  three 
yards  high,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  blooms  freely  from  August  to  the 
end  of  October.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  (Figure  in  Bot  Mag,^ 
4808). 

Mybtus  bullata,  blistered  leaved, — An  erect  growing  shruby 
a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  attains  the  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet. 
The  leaves  in  size  and  shape  are  very  like  those  of  the  common  tree- 
box,  with  the  surface  much  waved  ;  they  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
shrub  blooms  in  profusion,  floweifl  as  large  as  our  commonly  called 
double-blossomed  myrtle,  having  four  petals,  white  deeply  tinged  with 
rosy  red  on  the  outside,  and  filled  up  with  its  numerous  stamens.  In 
our  climate  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  it  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit-frame 
during  winter,  but,  very  likely,  would  stand  uninjured  in  the  open  air 
in  the  south-west  part  of  England,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  leaves  are  particularly  wavy  above,  and  purplish  beneath,  and 
when  bruised,  very  fragrant  and  aromatic.  It  blooms  at  Kew  during 
the  summer  months.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,y  4809). 

EscHscHOLTziA  TENUiFOLiA,  slender  leaved. — (Synonyne  Chryseis 
tenuifolia).  It  is  of  a  close  compact  habit,  much  branched  near  the 
base,  and  crowded  with  its  very  narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, each  cup-shaped  blossom  an  inch  across.  It  forms  a  dense  bushy 
plant,  about  six  inches  high,  and  blooms  in  profusion.  Very  neat  and 
handsome,  deserving  place  in  every  flower  garden,  (Figured  in  Bot, 
Mag,,  4812). 

WniTLAviA  qrandiflora. — Natural  Order  Hydrophyllacesd.  A  very 
beautiful  hardt/  annual,  a  native  of  California,  where  it  was  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Coulter.  It  is  somewhat  of  the  habit  of  the  Eutocas, 
but  much  handsomer.  It  is  much  branched,  and  the  flowers,  bell- 
shaped,  are  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  Canterbury  Bell,  of  a 
rich  blue  colour,  borne  in  terminal  racemes,  and  in  profrision.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  acquisition  for  the  flower  garden,  and  ought  to  be  in 
every  one,  where  it  will  become  as  universal  a  favourite  as  the  Nemo- 
philia,  &c.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4813). 

Ceanothus  Lobbianus. — A  hardy,  moderately  sized,  erect  shrub,  a 
native  of  California.  It  blooms  in  profusion,  in  terminal  capilate 
racemes;  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  deep  blue,  spangled  with  golden 
anthers.  It  is  an  elegant  plant  when  in  bloom,  Imd  exceedingly 
ornamental  during  the  summer.     (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,  4810.) 

AcHiMENES  PicTURATA. — The  flowcrs  are  of  the  form  of  those  of  A. 
muUiflora,  but  are  of  a  brilliant  colour^  rose,  marked  with  darker  spots^ 
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similar  to  the  A.  picta.    It  is  exceedingly  haadsome,     (In  Mr.  Van 
Hontte's  establishment.) 

Aphelandra  Porteana. — ^The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green, 
ornamented  with  silvenr- white  metallic-like  nerves.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  beautiful  orange  colour.     (In  Mr.  Van.  Houtte's  establishment.) 

IsoLOMA  Decaisneama. — A  most  abundant  bloomer,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  vermilion,  with  zebra-like  stripes  of  yellow,  very 
beautiful,  deserving  a  place  in  every  stove. 

Laviandra  Hoibrenkii. — ^The  leaves  are  large,  tinged  over  with  a 
beautifhl  red ;  the  flowers  are  exceedingly  handsome,  of  a  rich  blue 
colour.     A  fine  stove  plant. 

Gloxinia  Agar. — An  extra  grand  white,  with  a  rich  amaranth 
throat,  and  very  superb. 

G.  Don  Pedro. — The  limb  has  a  large  and  beautiful  rose  border, 
which  is  well  defined ;  at  the  inside  of  it  is  a  very  distinct  ring  of 
bright  carmine,  and,  next  to  it,  a  second  ring  of  a  deeper  colour.  The 
inside  of  the  tube  portion  of  the  floner  is  white.     Very  fine  flower. 

G.  Dr.  Reichenbach. — ^An  extra  large  and  handsome  flower,  a  rich 
and  beautiful  blue,  with  a  large  primrose-yellow  throat. 

G.  erecta-lineata  (in  the  form  of  F^jfidna), — The  face  of  the  flower 
flat,  and  very  regular  at  the  edges.  The  outside  of  the  blossom  white, 
streaked  witn  rose ;  and  inside  a  white,  with  a  regular  line  of  fine  rose. 
A  very  handsome  variety. 

G.  erecta-marmorea. — A  large  neat  flower,  white,  with  the  face 
quite  even,  and  beautifully  striped  with  rose,  the  outside  ground  is 
whiter    Very  handsome. 

G.  Hecla. — An  enormous  flower,  bluCi  with  a  black  and  white 
throat,  very  fine. 

G.  L'^TNA. — A  bright  cherry  colour  outside,  and  the  inside  white ; 
Tery  handsome. 

G.  Madame  Legrelle  d'Hanis. — The  flower  is  very  round  in  firont, 
rose  on  a  white  ground,  with  six  blotches  of  carmine  at  the  entrance  of 
the  throat.    Very  neat  and  handsome. 

G.  NoYELiT. — Flower  white,  with  a  broad  rim  of  rich  blue  at  the 
mouth. 

G.  M.  BoRsiG. — Flower  an  immense  size,  rose,  with  the  throat 
shaded  with  amaranth.     Very  fine. 

G.  Princess  Maria. — A  very  large  white  flower,  with  all  the  inside 
a  fine  blue.     Very  pretty. 

Bignonia  marhorata. — A  beautiful  greenhouse  climber;  the  fine 
green  leaves  are  handsomely  marbled  with  white.  It  blooms  freely 
too,  trained  to  a  wire  frame,  or  against  a  trellis,  pillar,  &c. 
•  Camellea  salicifolia,  willow  leaved, — The  leaves  are  long,  and 
narrow,  and  the  young  ones  are  deeply  tinged  with  red.  It  is  very 
handsome,  even  if  without  a  flower. 

Canna  liluflora  alba,  Uly-like  flowered. — The  flowers  are  large, 
pure  whiUj  and  partake  of  the  form  of  the  common  white  lily  of  our 
gardens.    It  is  a  fine  plant,  flourishing  in  the  greenhouse. 
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Azalea  EiNzn.  An  hybrid  raised  between  an  Indian  Azalea  and 
the  old  hardy  yellow-flowered  Azalea  pontica.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
brick-red  colonr. 

PoTENTiLLA  AURANTiACA  8UPERBA. — The  flowors  are  large,  of  a  rich 
orange  colour.    It  is  very  handsome. 


CULTURE  OP  TRITOMA  UVARIA. 

BT  MB.   a  WXKCHX8TSB,  OF    OSBOBHS,  ISLB  OB*  WIGHT. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  a  sentiment  common  alike  to  the  great  and  to 
the  little  ;  to  the  old  and  to  the  young ;  to  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant ;  the  illustrious  and  the  obscure.  While  the  simplest  child  may 
take  delight  in  them,  they  may  also  prove  a  recreation  to  the  most 
prbfound  philosopher.  There  is  not  a  plant  but,  upon  minute  investi- 
gation, will  reveal  some  peculiar  beauty  or  some  exquisite  adaptations 
to  reward  the  attention  bestowed.  *'  Behold  the  Lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
How  surely  would  Solomon  have  agreed  with  this  beautiful  speech ;  for 
that  his  "  wise  heart "  loved  the  flowers — ^the  Lily  especially — ^is 
evident  from  numerous  passages  in  his  Songs.  The  object  of  his  love, 
in  claiming  a  supreme  dignity  of  beauty,  exclaims,  '^  I  am  the  Rose  of 
Sharon,  and  the  LUy  of  the  Valley." 

The  plant  which  is  the  subject  of  this  communication — ^viz.,  Tritotna 
Uvaria,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Liliage^,  and  ranks  amongst 
the  most  gay  and  interesting  of  our  flower-garden  ornaments.  It  is  an 
evergreen  herbaceous  plant ;  and  though  introduced  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  so  far  back  as  the  year  1707,  is  yet  comparatively  little 
cultivated  in  our  own  country.  In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations,  I 
have  rarely  ever  met  with  it ;  and  where,  in  one  or  two  instances,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it,  I  found:  it  in  anything  but  a  flourishing 
or  perfect  condition.  When  so  found,  however,  it  forms  an  object  of 
surpassing  beauty.  About  four  years  ago,  I  received  a  small  plant  of 
it  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  which,  after  growing  some  time  in 
a  pot,  was  turned  out,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  into  an  open  border  hav- 
ing a  north-east  aspect,  but  sheltered  from  the  south-west  winds,  which 
are  very  prevalent  and  destructive  here,  bv  a  terrace  wall.  Here  it 
appeared  to  be  at  home,  for  it  grew;  vigorously ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year,  it  rewarded  me  with  a  few  heads  of  bloom,  giving 
an  earnest  of  what  was  in  store  ^r  me  when  the  plant  itself  should  bi^ 
more  fully  developed.  This^ear,  my  brightest  hopes,  with  respect  to  this 
plant,  have  been  realised.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  among  the  many  plants  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Its  flower< 
stalks,  which  number  twenty-four,  are  thrown  well  above  its  flag-like  and 
graceful  foliage,  some  of  them  rising  to  the  height  of  five  feet^  and  su£S« 
ciently  strong  to  bear,  imsupported,  the  magnificent  display  of  blossoms 
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wbich  doBter  round  their  BummitB  for  a  eoruiderahle  length.  It  is  a 
plant  whiohi  whether  viewed  from  a  distance  or  in  dose  proximity, 
cannot  fail  to  captivate,  while  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
brightest  gems  ever  introduced  from  that  rich  world  of  floral  loveliness, 
the  Cape,  Those  whose  object  in  flower-gardening  is  to  combine 
beauty  with  effect,  cannot  do  better  than  grow  this  plant  extensively, 
for  it  will  be  sure  to  reward  them  for  any  labour  or  skill  bestowed  on 
its  cultivation.  It  appears  to  delight  in  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  its  capability  to  resist  frost,  I  may  mention  that  it  with- 
stood the  severity  of  last  winter  uninjured.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
flower-garden,  and  will  prove  one  of  its  most  striking  ornaments  to  the 
end  of  the  season. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  HEALTHINESS  OP  THE  ROOTS  OP 
PLANTS  BEING  ESSENTLA.L  TO  THEIR  SUCCESSFUL 
GROWTH. 


BT  ▲  PBACTIOAL  OABDBNBS. 


Aa  the  roots  of  plants  are  ihe  chief  medium  through  which  they  receive 
tiourishment,  some  account  of  their  structure,  and  of  the  curious  and 
simple  mode  by  which  they  effect  their  object,  willy  I  hope,  prove  of 
some  utility  to*  the  readers  hereof 

The  root  may  be  defined  to  be  that  portion  of  a  plant  which  grows 
m  an  opposite  direction  to  the  stem ;  and  differing  from  the  latter  in  its 
vemarkable  downward  tendency,  and  from  its  disposition  to  shun  the 
light  of  day.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  this  tendency  to  descend,  ''  that 
no  known  foroe  is  sufficient  to  overcome  it.''  The  chief  object  of  the 
root  appears  to  be  that  of  fixing  the  plant  firmly  in  the  earth,  and  of 
taking  up  a  supply  of  moisture  from  the  humid  medium  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  It  usually  consists  of  several  ramifications,  from  the  sides 
and  extremities  of  which,  without  any  apparent  order  or  regularityi 
proceed  an  indefinite  number  of  delicate  fibrils  with  spongy  points. 
Now  these  fibrils  are  the  only  true  roots,  and  to  their,  soft  extremitiea 
(spongelets^  is  consigned  the  whole  office  of  absorbing  fluid ;  the  more 
woody  portions  of  the  root  merely  serving  as  canals,  to  convey  the  fluid 
thus  obtained  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant.    The  roots  generally 

C'eroe  the  soil  in  a  downward  or  horizontal  direction,  according  to  the 
dividual  habit,  but  more  especially  in  that  course  which  offers  the 
least  resbtanee,  and  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  soluble  food.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  mulching  is  by  some  gm*dcners  called  into  question, 
because  the  richness  of  the  mulching  material,  and  the  warmth  produced 
by  its  fermentation,  has  i\  tendency  to  attract  to  the  surface  the  young 
fibrils.  And  then,  upon  the  removal  of  the  manure  employed  in  the 
operation,  their  extremely  succulent  and  tender  tips  become  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  draught,  &c.,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  injurious, 
aa  it  quickly  destroys  their  absorbing  power,  and  thus  deprives  the 
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plant  of  its  chief  source  of  nourishment.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
fibrils  are  the  only  true  roots,  and  that  the  feeding  function  is  chiefly 
consigned  to  the  lax  tissue  of  their  extreme  points.  That  this  is  reaUy 
the  case,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt,  or  why  should  the 
success  of  planting  depend  so  materially  upon  their  preservation  ?  it 
being  a  well-known  fact,  that  subjects  of  any  size,  such  as  fhdt  trees, 
are  invariably  less  prolific  the  first  season  after  transplantation,  than  on 
the  previous  and  ensuing  years.  Why  these  little  spongelets  should 
possess  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  with  great  force,  and  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  is  a  curious  questbn,  and  has 
given  rise  to  many  ingenious  conjectures.  But  it  has  at  length  been 
satisfactorily  answered  by  that  clever  French  author,  M,  Dutrocet/  If 
a  small  glass  tube,  having  its  end  covered  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  bo 
partially  filled  with  gum-water,  and  then  plunged  into  simple  water, 
sufiicient  to  wet  the  outside  of  the  bladder,  the  latter  will  be  permeated 
by  the  water,  and  the  volume  within  the  tube  will  continue  to  increase, 
so  long  as  the  density  •f  the  fluids  on  each  side  of  the  intervening 
membrane  remains  unequal.  ^'  But  there  is  also  a  contrary  current  to 
less  amount, — the  interior  fluid  passing  out  to  mix  with  the  surrounding* 
water."  The  first  and  more  powerful  of  these  currents  is  called 
endosmose  (flow  inwards),  and  the  second  and  less  powerful,  exosmose 
(flow  outwards).  The  cause  of  their  motion  was  by  Dutrocet  referred, 
to  galvanism ;  but  it  is  now  more  generally  believed  to  arise  from  *^  the 
attraction  exerted  between  the  particles  of  the  different  fluids  employed| 
as  they  meet  in  the  porous  membrane.'' — (Dr.  Reid.) 

"  Now  the  conditions  requisite  for  this  action  are  two  fluids  of  dif* 
ferent  densities,  separated  bya  septem  or  partition  of  a  porous  character. 
This  we  find  in  the  roots.  The  fluid  in  their  interior  is  rendered  denser 
than  the  water  around  by  an  admixture  of  the  descending  sap ;  and  the 
spongeole  (or  spongelet)  supplies  the  place  of  a  pfirtition«  Thus  then, 
as  long  as  this  difference  of  density  is  maintained,  the  absorption  of. 
fluid  may  continue.  But  if  the  rise  of  the  sap  is  due  to  th^  action  of 
endosmose,  there  ought  also  to  bo  an  exosmose.  This  is  found  to  take 
place ;  for  if  a  plant  is  grown  with  its  roots  in  water,  the  fluid  surround-* 
ing  them  is  soon  found  to  contain  some  of  the  peculiar  substances  they  . 
form,  and  which  are  contained  in  the  descending  sap :  thus  a  pea  or 
bean  would  disengage  a  gummy  matter;  a  poppy  would  communicate 
to  the  water  an  opiate  impregnation,  and  a  spurge  would  give  it  an 
acrid  taste. 

'^  Thus  we  see  how  beautifully  and  how  simply  this  action,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  seems,  is  accounted  for,  when  its  whole  history  is  knowui 
on  principles  which  operate  in  other  departments  of  nature.'' — (Dr. 
Carpenter.) 

From  this  it  must  appear  obvious  to  every  one  that,  to  keep  plants 
in  a  healthy  state,  the  conditions  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  must  h6 
carefblly  maintained.  Thus  in  the  case  of  bulbs  maturing  and  at  rert^ 
and  of  plants  eat  down  in  the  autumn,  such  as  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias,  the  actions  of  the  leaves  being  destroyed,  the  fluid,  rising.l^ 
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the  farce  of  endosmoee,  most  gradually  subside,  and  the  plants  languish 
into  a  state  of  semi-Titality,  till  such  time  as  genial  warmth  shall 
expand  the  fluid  within  their  latent  buds,  and  cause  them  to  open  and 
put  forth  new  leaves.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  application  of  water 
to  plants  thus  circumstanced  should  be  carefully  avoided,  excepting, 
indeed,  a  few  special  subjects,  whose  suoculency  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  being  shrivelled  up. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  DOUBLE  SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

BT  ▲  COUirrBT  CLBKOTMAir. 

Fob  the  last  five  years,  I  have  been  collecting  and  growing  all  the 
varieties  of  double-flowered  Sweet  Williams  I  could  obtain.  I  now  have 
upwards  bf  fifty  very  dissimilar  and  beautiful  varieties,  varying  in 
gradation  from  a  white  ground  spotted  with  red,  crimson,  and  purple, 
dirough  the  various  shades  of  pink,  rose,  lilac,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
crimson.  I  need  not  attempt  to  eulogize  the  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
and  lovely  tribe  ;  all  admire  Sweet  Williams,  and  especially  the  double 
kinds.  By  proper  attention  in  culture,  I  have  my  flowers  not  only  very 
double,  but  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across ;  ana  these  produced  in  fine 
eorymbouB  hea^s,  give  a  fine  effect,  especially  bo  when  the  fine  oolonn, 
are  so  distinctively  arranged  as  to  have  the  best  contrast.  They  are 
beautifuly  whether  grown  in  masses  or  singly,  and  well  merit  a  situation 
in  every  flower-garden. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  about  twenty  varieties ;  and,  procuring  horn 
Germany  a  packet  of  seed,  saved  from  the  best  varieties  grown  by  a 
celebrated  florist,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  these  flowers,  I  have 
been  so  successfid  as  to  increase  my  stock  of  real  double-flowered  to  fifty- 
seven  very  distinct  kinds. 

I  grow  mine  in  a  good,  moderately  rich,  loamy  soil,  upon  a  dry 
subsoiL  I  increase  them  by  taking  off  slips  in  July  ;  these  soon  strike 
root  in  pots  placed  under  a  hand-glass,  or  in  a  frame,  inserting  them  in 
a  moist,  yellow  sand :  they  would  most  likely  root  as  well  in  sandy 
loam  or  sandy  peat.  I  pot  them  singly  towards  the  end  of  SeptembOT, 
and  keep  them  in  a  dry  cool  fi:time  during  winter,  turning  them  out 
entire  at  the  end  of  Mturch. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  these  lovely  flowers  to  the  notice  of  all 
persons  who  desire  to  have  beautiful  dwarf  flowers  for  ornamenting  the 
flower-garden.  Some  of  my  varieties  I  procured  at  nursery  gardens, 
and  others  I  met  with  in  tiie  gardens  of  various  friends,  to  which  I 
bave  added  eight  splendid  seedUngs  of  my  own  raising. 


CULTURE  OF  POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 

BT  MX  BXTSK8IVE  GBOWXB  70B  SUFFLTIHO  COVENT  OABDEN,  BALLS,  &a 

This  noble  flowering  plant  is  fully  deserving  the  most  earnest  attention 
and  careful  management,  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  grown  as  to  pro- 
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duce  its  flowers  as  perfect  in  our  stoves  as  those  grown  at  Philadelphia, 
where,  it  is  stated,  the  beautiful  scarlet  whorls  of  bract»  which  termi- 
nate the  branches  measure  as  much  as  twenty  inches  across,  and  are 
equal  in  colour  to  the  finest  tints  of  the  richest  China  Rose. 

It  is  decidedly  a  splendid  feature  among  our  ornamental  winter 
blooming  plants,  and,  from  its  habit,  I  am  confident  it  may  be  cultivated 
with  the  application  of  the  common  treatment  given  to  stove  plants. 
It  must  be  kept  in  rather  a  dose  moist  (xtmosphere  in  the  stove,  along 
With  other  tender  plants,  all  of  which  are  now  and  then  syringed  over, 
and  underneath  too,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  the  red  spider  or  other  insects,  and  the  accumulation  of  filth. 
In  the  day,  if  fine,  a  firee  circulation  of  air  is  kept  up ;  and  at  night  the 
temperature  of  the  house  averages  from  65  to  70  degrees.  The  soil 
used,  and  which  seems  to  suit  well,  is  very  sandy  loam ;  in  potting, 
care  is  taken  to  ensure  a  good  drainage,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach 
the  inside  surface  of  the  pot,  an  additional  shift  is  immediately  given, 
so  that  the  growth  is  never  checked,  and  the  plant  in  consequence  is 
kept  continually  progrqpsing.  It  requires  a  great  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots.  Plants  procured  in  spring  will  fruioish  noble  specimens  for 
the  following  autumn  and  winter's  bloom ;  and  a  plant  now  cut  down 
will  supply  cuttings  wHich  are  easily  struck  in  heat,  and  a  stock  of 
young  plants  for  later  bloom  will  be  obtained.  The  large  heads  of  rich 
crimson  flowers  are  now  in  much  request  in  London,  and  are  fine  orna- 
ments in  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  &c.  Also  the  smaller  sized 
specimens  are  taken  to  the  assemblies  by  visitors.  To  prevent  the 
plants  becoming  naked  about  Midsummer,  stop  the  leads,  and  it  induces 
the  production  of  side  shoots.  After  blooming,  give  the  plants,  if  to  be 
retained,  a  few  weeks'  rest,  then  re-pot  as  done  with  the  newly-struck 
plants.  I  never  keep  a  plant  longer  than  blooming  twice,  but  I  prefer 
the  plants  oi  first  year's  bloom.     I  strike  cuttings  every  spring. 


ON  PROPAGATING  ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS  OF 

THE  ROOTS. 

BT  AK  JLVDV8T  ROSE  CULTr7AT0B,  OP  CHESHtTNT,  HXRT6. 

Having  been  advised  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  rose  trees  bjr 
taking  cuttings  of  the  roots,  I  did  so,  and  found  it  to  succeed  admirably. 
The  mode  I  adopted  was  as  follows : — The  first  week  in  March  I  took 
some  of  the  long,  thick  and  fleshy-*looking  roots  of  my  English  and 
French  roses,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long.  I  then 
smoothened  l^e  surface  of  a  border  in  firont  of  a  peach  wall ;  upon  this 
I  laid  the  roots  flat,  at  about  six  inches  apart ;  when  the  roots  were 
placed,  I  covered  them  with  fine  sifted  soil,  half  an  inch  deep,  gentir 
beating  it  to  the  cuttings  ;  I  then  laid  four  inches  more  of  loamy  soil 
well  enriched  with  rotten  cow-dung,  a  year  old,  giving  the  whole  a 
good  watering,  and,  when  dry,  smoothened  the  sux^^  over  with  the 
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back  of  the  spade.  Bj  the  middle  of  May  eveiy  catting  had  sent  one, 
and  some  two  strong  shoots ;  and,  on  examination,  I  found  the  soil  I 
had  covered  the  cuttings  with  to  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  fine  roots.  At 
this  time,  September  5th,  the  shoots  are  eighteen  inches  high. 

I  have  anxiously  watered  the  bed ;  being  in  a  sunny  situation  I 
found  it  got  dry,  more  especially  so,  having  the  bed  raised  upon  the 
old  surface  of  the  border.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  sunk  it  so 
as  finally  to  have  it  even  with  the  surrounding  soiL 

I  have  practised  the  above  mode  of  raising  Moss  Boses,  and  similar 
border  kinds,  which  have  been  found  difficult  to  increase  from  cuttinga 
of  the-  wood  or  young  shoots,  and  have  never  known  it  faiL  The 
following  November  is  the  best  time  to  take  up  the  young  plants,  and 
remove  them  to  beds  for  flowering,  which  they  will  do  very  freely  if 
taken  up  with  aa  many  fibrous  rooto  aa  possible,  and  cat  the  nka 
shoot  back  to  about  eight  inches,  which  will  push  vigorous  new  shootai 
that  will  furnish  both  flowers,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  busk^  plant  for 
future  years.  WdUrotted  cow-dung  is  the  best  manure  for  the  Hose, 
being  cooler  than  horse-dung,  &c. ;  a  liberal  portion  of  it  must  be  mixed 
in  the  soil  at  planting,  also  laid  over  the  roots  of  the  plants  early  in 
March,  and  either  just  pointed  in  or  covered  over  with  a  little  fresh 
loam,  it  greatly  improves  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  increases  their 
bloom. 


SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OP  THE  SWEET-SCENTED 

CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 


BT  A  LOXDOH  AXATBUB  TLOBIST. 


I  DO  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  (but  perhaps  you  may  attri- 
bute this  to  a  very  limited  research)  any  specific  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  that  beautiful  plant,  the  Cyclamen  Persicum. 

Be^g  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  plant,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
general  elegance  of  grov^th,  but  from  its  producing  its  flowers  at  a  very 
early  season,  which  thrive  and  retain  their  luxuriance  even  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  room,  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  its  particular 
management  for  a  few  years  past,  and  have  been  far  more  successful 
than  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  in  or  around  London. 

The  plan  of  treatment  pursued,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  now 
communicating. 

The  Cyclamen  Persicum  begins  to  show  its  flowers  early  in  the  year, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  in  beauty  throughout  the  months  of  Febmary, 
March  and  April,  or  the  two  latter,  and  May.  As  soon  as  the  flowens 
fade  and  droop,  the  pots^  containing  the  plants  are  placed  on  their  aidea 
(as  a  precaution  against  their  being  watered),  in  a  comer  of  the  green- 
house. In  August,  the  roots  are  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  earth 
adhering  to  them  being  first  carefully  shaken  ofi^  they  are  planted  in  an 
open  but  sheltered  bwder  of  the  garden,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
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remain  until  tho  cold  forebodes  frost;  they  are  then  taken  up,  the 
fibres  being  carefully  preserved,  and  are  put  into  pots  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  each  root;  the  crown  of  tho  plant  is  well  covered  with 
earth,  and  the  compost  used  consists  of  two  parts  leaf-mould,  one  ditto 
sandy-peat,  one  ditto  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables,  and  a  small  portion  of 
thoroughly-rotted  dung.  The  plants  thus  potted  are  then  arranged  in 
a  cold  frame  and  plunged  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes.  In  mild  weather, 
the  glass  is  taken  off;  but  by  night,  protection  from  frost,  and  by  day 
from  cold  and  rough  winds,  is  indispensable.  On  the  flowers  appearing, 
tho  plants  ai'e  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  and  are  placed  as  near  the 
windows  as  possible,  to  have  the  advantage  both  of  sun  and  air ;  they 
are  abundantly  watered  with  soft  water,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
atmosphere  they  are'growing  in,  and  the  leaves  also  are  occasionally  well 
sprinkled ;  but  this  operation  is  gone  through  in  the  morning,  and  the 
windows  of  the  house  are  immediately  opened,  otherwise  the  leaves 
would  damp  off,  and  the  root  decay.  The  pots  are  well  drained  with 
smallish  pieces  of  brick. 

In  recommending  this  treatment  with  the  Cyclamen  Persicum,  I  can 
speak  with  confidence,  having,  among  other  good  specimens,  one  plant 
last  spring  that  produced  eighty-seven  flowers. 

Dividing  the  roots  to  increase  the  stock  of  plants  is  bad ;  the  roots 
are  a  long  time  recovering  the  wound  thus  given,  and  do  not  afterwards 
flower  so  strong.  Young  plants  are  obtained  very  easily  from  seed,  or 
can  be  purchased  at  a  trifling  price. 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  THE  GHEEN  PLY  ON  BEDDING 

PLANTS. 

BT  MB.  W.  OPBITT. 

t  NOTICED  your  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  last  month's 
FloricuUural  Cabinet^  and  observing  the  following  particulars  on  the 
same  in  a  subsequent  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  I  forward  them  for  your 
November  Number  : — During  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Devonshire,  about 
a  month  ago,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  his  parterres, 
then  gay  with  various  bedded  plants  in  tho  best  possible  condition ;  all 
I  had  theretofore  seen  and  since  inspected  were  in  a  very  different 
state,  the  complaint  of  green  fly  being  general  this  season,  even  in 
grounds  where  pains  and  expense  are  not  spared.  On  inquiring  how 
this  was  effected,  my  firiend  informed  me  that  he  was  visited  like  his 
neighbours  with  aphides,  but  that,  so  far  as  regarded  low-growing  plants^ 
the  remedy  was  speedy,  certain,  and  simple ;  his  plan  being  as  follows; 
— He  has  four  slight  wooden  boxes  without  bottoms,  about  twenty  inches 
deep,  made  to  fit  just  within  the  edging  of  the  divisions  of  his  parterroi 
all  the  divisions  being  precisely  of  &e  same  size  and  patterns,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  box  fitting  either  one.  He  places  a  box  upon  each,  presses 
down  the  edge,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  end  introduces  the  spout  of 
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his  fmnlgator,  and  having  filled  one  box  with  smoke,  plugs  up  the  hole 
and  proceeds  to  another.  He  uses  dried  stuff  (?)  with  mixture  of 
.tobacco,  and  fills  four  boxes  with  each  charge  of  his  fiunigator.  The 
smoke  being  injected  cool,  he  is  able  to  remove  the  box  after  four  or 
five  hours,  taking  care  to  admit  the  air  gradually ;  and  he  contrives  to 
smoke  three  times,  or  twelve  divisions  in  the  twen^-four  hours,  without 
causing  the  bloom  to  drop,  as  it  would  do— and  does,  in  fact — ^when  he 
uses  tobacco  paper,  or  ignites  within.  I  saw  one  operation  performed  on 
the  four  boxes  in  about  as  many  minutes,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
effective.  Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me  since  witnessing  this  that  we 
have  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  me  and  others,  and 
that  I  shall  be  doing  my  fellow  florists  a  service  by  making  it  known. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  easy  enough  to  fumigate  houses  and  frames, 
either  with  the  fumigator  or  by  burning  tobacco  paper  and  other  com- 
bustibles in  them ;  and  even  standard  roses  I  have  seen  fumigated  by 
covering  them  with  an  oil-skin  bag  distended  on  a  parasol ;  and,  more- 
over, shrubs  and  plants  of  tall  growth  are  often  dusted  with  snuff,  or 
covea*ed  with  tobacco- water  or  other  solution — all,  however,  tedious  and 
uncertain  operations ;  but  to  clean  plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  &c., 
pegged  to  the  ground!,  has  hitherto  been  considered  an  impossibility. 
And  why  shonld  not  this  plan  be  applied  to  borders  of  any  length?  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  mark  them  out  in  equal  divisions,  keeping 
about  three  inches  of  space  unplanted  between  each  division,  and  so 
covering  them  with  boxes  made  to  fit  these  divisions.  Again,  market 
gardeners  might  avail  themselves  of  the  process  to  fumigate  strawber- 
ries ;  and  by  providing  a  lot  of  old  casks,  with  one  end  knocked  out, 
and  past  use  for  other  purposes,  to  be  procured  very  cheap  at  cooper- 
ages, and  pitched  over ;  or  they  could  cover  their  sfirub  fruit,  such  as 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  and  bring  it  to  market  in  such 
a  dean  state  as  would  give  it  a  preference,  while  they  insured  the 
crop,  now  often  injured  and  sometimes  totally  destroyed  by  aphis  and 
other  vermin.  I  would  suggest  that,  when  the  divisions  of  flower  par- 
terres are  cut  in  fanciful  shapes  the  covers  might  be  made  of  tin,  fitted 
to  the  parterre,  aud  riveted  upon  an  iron  firame  round  the  bottom ;  these 
being  punted  occasionally  would  last  for  many  years.— If.  C 


CULTURE  OP  THE  SHOW  CLASS  PELARGONIUMS. 

BT  ▲  LOKOOX  XXHIBITOB. 

I  HERE  forward  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Pelargoniums,  which, 
if  followed  out,  cannot  fail  of  the  most  complete  success.  The  plan  is 
this.  The  latter  part  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  strike  the  cuttings. 
One  great  reason  that  there  are  so  many  disappointments  in  obtaining  a 
fine  bloom  is  owing  to  the  cuttings  being  struck  late  in  the  season,  so 
that  there  is  no  time  for  hardening  the  plants  before  winter  arrives. 
The  consequence  is,  the  plants  are  weak  and  sickly  till  late  in  the 
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following  season,  and  the  blooms  are  few  and  small.  Suppose  the 
cuttings  to  have  been  struck  at  the  time  I  recommend — ^about  the  latter 
part  of  June — they  will  require  potting  off :  after  this  they  may  be  kept 
in  a  cool  frame  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  gradually  exposed  to 
the  full  air ;  they  should  then  be  placed  on  a  dry  bottom,  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  prevented  from  running  down  into  the  ground.  They 
should  be  placed,  too,  so  that  they  may  be  screened  from  the  violent 
heat  of  the  sun  for  about  three  or  four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
They  may  remain  in  this  situation  till  the  beginning  of  Septemb^, 
when  they  must  be  repotted.  This  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Then  place  them  in  a  cool  frame ;  they  must  have  the  full  air  all  day, 
and  place  triggers  under  the  sashes  at  night.  The  sashes  overhead 
will  prevent  sHght  frosts  from  injuring  them.  At  this  potting  most  of 
them  will  have  made  very  strong  shoots;  they,  therefore,  must  be 
shortened  to  about  three  eyes;  this  will  induce  them  to  throw  out 
several  very  strong  shoots,  about  two  inches  long,  by  the  latter  part  of 
October.  They  may  remain  in  this  situation,  with  proper  protection, 
till  the  beginning  of  March,  giving  but  very  little  water.  When  they 
begin  to  grow,  examine  them  to  see  if  any  of  them  want  potting ;  the 
strong  growing  kinds  should  not  be  in  less  than  six  or  seven  inch 
diameter  pots.  If  it  be  desired  to  bloom  them  early,  give  them  a 
slight  lining ;  but  if  a  little  patience  be  exercised,  and  not  give  them 
much  artificial  heat,  they  will  amply  repay,  by  a  more  vigorous  and 
splendid  bloom. 

If  these  few  remarks  on  one  of  our  most  admired  class  of  plants  are 
carefully  attended  to  in  practice,  the  most  desired  success  will  follow. 
Old  plants  will  not  do,  neither  will  younger. 


BOTANICAL  SUPERSTITIONS  AND  DELUSIONS. 

BT  J,  B.  DONOVAN,  B8Q. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  natural  history  that  has  been  more 
fruitful  in  superstitious  fears  and  observances,  or  that  has  longer  been 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  inquiring  eye  of  philosophy,  than  botany ; 
and  in  times  of  ignorance  this  science  harvested  a  full  crop  of  absurdi- 
ties. Much  good  as  well  as  much  evil  has  been  attributed,  in  all  ages, 
and  by  all  nations,  to  the  supernatural  agency  supposed  to  reside  in 
certain  roots  and  plants.  As  the  Arabians,  living  in  the  desert,  from 
the  uninterrupted  view  of  the  heavens,  became  great  proficients  in 
astronomy,  and,  by  the  eternal  and  unvarying  celestial  compass  tra- 
versed the  pathless  sands,  so,  in  like  manner,  shepherds,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  most  countries,  employed  the  leisure  of  a  pastoral  life  in 
studying  the  natures  and  properties  of  plants,  and  doubtless  often  amused 
themselves  in  filling  up  the  outline  of  their  botanical  systems  with  the 
help  of  imagination. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  signatures  was  invented  without  any  sufficient 
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reason^  btit  tHat  it  pleased  them  to  imagine  that  a  fancied  resemblance 
in  the  shape  of  the  root,  leaf  or  fruit  of  any  plant  to  any  particular  part 
of  the  human  body,  must  indicate  its  possessing  some  beneficial  or 
hurtful  power  over  such  corresponding  peu*t.  For  example,  a  decoction 
of  maidenhair  was  thought  good  to  wash  the  head,  and  to  make  the  hair 
grow ;  a  similar  preparation  of  quinces,  which  are  a  downy,  hairy  fruit, 
was  also  accounted  good  for  reproducing  hair  that  had  fallen  off.  Macas- 
-sar  oil  and  bears'  grease  now  usurp  their  place  among  modem  beaux, 
with,  perhaps,  as  much  claim  to  efficacy. 

Bahn  and  wood-sorrel,  representing  the  heart  in  figure,  were,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  cardiacal ;  but  the  walnut  was  a  most  perfect  type, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  whole  head,  the  outward  green  cortex 
answering;  to  the  pericranium,  the  harder  shell  within  representing  the 
skull,  and  the  kernel  in  its  figure  like  to  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  and, 
therefore,  clearly  good  for  mental  diseases.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Heydon, 
in  his  Bosicrucian  Physics^  "did  Divine  Providence,  by  natural 
hieroglyphics,  read  lectures  to  the  rude  wit  of  vulgar  man,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  theseraphicaUy  illuminated  fraternity  of  Rosicrucian  Christians, 
being  sufficiently  illuminated  from  these,  found  out  the  rest" 

The  shamrock,  or  trefoil,  which  was  used  by  the  Druids  to  cure 
diseases,  and  is  the  national  badge  of  the  Irish,  acquired  the  latter  dis- 
tinction by  its  having  been  made  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity  by  St. 
Patrick.  When  the  Pagan  Irish  were  imable  to  understand  the  doctrine 
of  three  Gods  in  one,  he  plucked  a  trefoil,  and  asked  them,  *^  Is  it  not 
as  possible  for  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  grow  upon  one  stalk 
as  it  is  for  these  leaves  to  do  so?"  The  argument  was  deemed  con- 
clusive by  his  hearers. 

Each  plant  or  root  required  a  different  method ;  if  not  religiously 
adhered  to,  both  in  hour  and  season,  its  virtue  would  be  sure  to  fail  at 
the  greatest  need. 

The  Druids  held  the  oak  in  extreme  veneration,  and  most  particularly 
the  misletoe,  which  was  to  be  cut  with  a  golden  knife,  to  be  gathered 
when  the  moon  was  six  days  old,  the  priest  clothed  in  white ;  the  por- 
tion cut  off  was  to  be  received  on  a  white  napkin,  and,  lastly,  two 
white  bulls  were  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  thus  solemnly  consecrated,  the 
mistletoe  was  an  antidote  to  poison,  and  prevented  sterility. 

Fern-seed  was  thought  to  have  the  power  of  conferring  invisibility  ; 
in  allusion  to  which  power  one  asks  in  an  old  play,  "Had  you 
Gyges'  ring,  or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility  ?"  and  in  Ben  Jonson*s 
<«  New  Inn  "  :— 


I  had 


No  medicine,  sir,  to  get  invisible; 
No  fern^seed  in  mj  pocket.*' 

The  ancients,  who  often  paid  more  attention  to  preconceived  opinions 

than  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  believed  that  the  fern  bore  no  seed. 

Our  ancestors  gained  one  step,  and  believed  it  bore  seed,  which  was  in- 

.Tisible ;  hence,  &om  an  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning,  fomided  on 
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thd  aforesaid  doctrine  of  Bignatnres,  it  was  thoaght  that  they  who  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  wearing  this  seed  about  them  would  become  in- 
visible. Fern-seed  was  said  to  possess  great  magical  powers,  but  it 
must  be  gathered  on  Midsummer's  Eve.  One  who  went  to  gather  it 
reported  that  the  spirits  whisked  by  his  ears,  and  sometimes  struck  his 
hat  and  different  parts  of  his  body  ;  and  at  length,  thinking  he  had  got 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  it,  he  secured  it  in  papers  and  a  box,  but  when 
he  came  home  he  found  all  empty. 

At  the  period  when  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  a  matter  of  faith, 
there  was  scarcely  any  plant  but  had  some  share  in  its  mysteries,  espe- 
cially where  its  habitat  at  all  corresponded  with  the  baneful  effects 
attributed  to  it.  Thus  the  circoea,  or  enchanter's  nightshade,  which 
was  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  -the  devil,  grew  among  the 
mouldering  bones  and  decayed  coffins  in  ruinous  vaults. 

But  beyond  all  in  power  was  the  mandrake.  This  root  was  fabled  to 
grow  under  a  gallows,  or  place  of  execution,  and  arose  from  the  fatty 
matter  dropping  from  the  body  of  the  dead,  which  gave  it  the  shape  of 
a  man :  a  fable  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  serpent's  teeth  sowed 
by  Cadmus.  It  is  affirmed,  by  old  authors,  that  mandrakes  do  make  a 
noise,  or  give  a  great  shriek,  upon  being  palled  out  of  the  earth. 

**  Where  the  sad  mandrake  grows, 
Whose  groans  are  deathfuL" 

Thus  there  was  great  hazard  of  life  to  them  that  pulled  up  this  root. 
Pliny  says,  "  "When  they  intended  to  take  up  the  root  of  this  plant, 
they  took  the  wind  thereof,  and  with  a  sword  describing  three  circles 
about  it,  they  digged  it  up,  looking  towards  the  west."  Another  more 
cautious  authority  directs,  that  he  who  would  take  it  up,  in  common 
prudence  should  tie  a  dog  to  it  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  as  if  he  did 
it  himself  he  would  shortly  die.  What  prompted  these  strange  con- 
ceptions might  be  the  tradition  that  this  root  was  of  great  use  to  Circe, 
who,  by  the  magic  of  simples,  wrought  so  many  wonders. 

The  mention  made  of  mandrakes  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Genesis 
has  proved  the  source  of  much  discussion ;  though  it  is  quite  evident 
that  some  other  species  of  plant  was  spoken  of,  as  being  a  thing  much 
prized.  St.  Augustin,  who  has  commented  on  this  passage,  says,  ''  It 
was  a  great  curiosity  to  behold,  as  it  was  very  beautiful  to  the  eye  j'' 
but  wondered  why  Rachel  should  set  so  high  a  value  upon  it,  unless 
for  its  scarceness. 

Pliny  says,  that  IVthagoras  composed  a  book  on  the  magical  vir- 
tues of  plants,  and  nrst  called  the  mandrake,  anthropomorphous,  or 
man-shaped ;  this  gave  rise  to  the  common  practice  of  imposing  on  the 
ignorant  by  cutting  the  roots  of  briony  into  such  a  form.  "  There  are 
many,"  says  Mr.  Martyn,  "in  several  parts  of  Europe,  who  carry 
about  and  sell  roots  to  ignorant  people,  which  handsomely  make  out 
the  shape  of  a  man  or  woman ;  but  these  are  not  the  production  of 
nature,  but  contrivances  of  art,  as  divers  have  noted,  and  Matthiolus 
plainly  detected  and  exposed.    He  learned  (his  way  of  trickery  from  a 
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vagabond  cheater  under  his  care ;  his  words  are,  "  That  is  vain  and 
fabulous,  which  ignorant  people  and  simple  women  believe ;  for  the 
roots  which  are  carried  about  by  impostors,  to  deceive  unfruitful 
women,  are  made  of  the  roots  of  briony  and  other  plants ;  for  in  these, 
yet  fresh  and  virent,  they  carve  out  the  figures  of  men  and  women, 
first  sticking  therein  the  grains  of  barley  or  millett,  where  they  intend 
the  hair  should  grow  ;  then  bury  them  in  sand  until  the  grains  shoot 
forth  their  roots,  which  at  the  longest  will  happen  in  twenty  days ; 
afterwards  they  clip  and  trim  those  tender  stnngs  in  the  fkshion  of 
beard  and  other  hfdry  teguments."  Though  much  out  of  repute,  even 
in  Marty n's  time,  he  says,  ''  I  have  had  them  very  gravely  offered  me 
for  sale." 

Another  virtue  of  this  root  was  the  power  of  procuring  sleep. 
Cleopatra  thus  asks  for  it, — 

**  Qive  me  to  drink  mandragora. 
Chabxiak— Wbj,  madam? 
Clbopatba — That  I  may  sleep  ont  this  great  gap  of  time  my  Antony  is  away.* 

And  IagO|  having  basely  deceived  Othello,  with  a  malignant  joy, 
adds,— 

"  Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thoa  ow'dst  yesterday." 

The  plant  which,  in  its  natural  form,  more  faithfully  represents  an 
animal,  is  the  Scythian  or  Tartarian  Lamb,  or  Barometz,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country ;  and,  as  it  grows,  it  might,  at  a  short  distance,  be 
taken  for  an  animal  rather  than  a  vegetable  production.  It  is  one  of 
the  genus  Polypodium ;  root  decumbent^  thick  clothed,  with  a  very  soft 
dose  wool,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  stripes  from  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
length  appearing  above  the  ground.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  root 
which,  from  the  variety  of  its  shape,  is  easily  made  to  take  the  form  of 
a  lamb,  which  the  Tartars  call  Barometz.  In  China,  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Rufous  Dog.  Towards  one  end  of  the  root,  it  frequently 
becomes  narrower  and  thicker,  so  as  to  give  the  resemblance  of  hesid 
and  neck,  and  has  sometimes  two  pendulous  hanging  excrescences,  re- 
sembling ears ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  short  root,  resembling  a  tail. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  '*  Journey  to  Ispahan,''  thus  describes  a  specimen 
he  saw : — "  It  seemed  to  be  made  by  art  to  imitate  a. lamb.  It  is  said 
to  eat  up  and  devour  all  the  grass  and  weeds  within  its  reach.  Though 
it  may  be  thought  that  an  opinion  so  very  absurd  could  never  find 
credit  with  people  of  the  meanest  understanding,  yet  I  have  conversed 
with  some  who  were  much  inclined  to  believe  it ;  so  very  prevalent  is 
the  prodigious  and  absurd  with  some  part  of  mankind.  Among  the 
more  sensible  and  experienced  Tartars,  I  found  they  laughed  at  it  as  a 
ridiculous  fable.*'  Louveiro  affirms  that  the  fresh  root,  when  cut,  yields 
a  tenacious  gum,  Hke  the  blood  of  animals,  and  is  used  as  a  styptic  to 
stop  the  bleeding  of  wounds. 
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Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  "Loves  of  the  Plants,"  with  poetic  licence, 
adopting  the  fable,  says : — 

*'  E'en  round  the  pole  the  flames  of  love  aspire, 
And  icy  bosoms  feel  the  sacred  Are; 
Cradled  in  snow,  and  fanned  by  arctic  air, 
Shines  gentle  Baromes,  thy  golden  hair; 
Rooted  in  earth,  each  doyen  hoof  descends. 
And  round  and  round  her  flexile  neck  she  bends; 
Crops  the  my  coral  moss,  and  hoary  thyme. 
Or  laps  with  rosy  tongue  Uie  melting  rime; 
Eyes  with  mute  tenderness  her  distant  dam, 
Or  seems  to  bleat  a  Vegetable  Lamb." 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Hemarks  on  tbe  Panst. — Planting  in  Spbinq. — For  this  choose 
a  dry  day  towards  the  end  of  March,  mark  off  the  intended  rows  at  one 
foot  apart,  and  when  planting,  leave  a  space  of  at  least  ten  inches  be- 
tween each  plant.  After  planting,  it  would  be  advisable  to  turn  a  gar- 
den-pot over  each  plant  for  the  first  day  or  two,  to  shade  it  from  the 
sun,  wind,  or  frost.  If  there  has  been  frost  during  the  night,  be  very 
careful  not  to  uncover  them  if  the  sun  be  at  all  likely  to  shine.  Pansies 
love  a  moist  still  atmosphere,  and  are  very  impatient  of  wind ;  all  sud- 
den changes  are  also  very  prejudicial.  Several  of  your  readers  will 
have  remarked  that  if  a  hot  sun  succeed  rainy  weaker,  many  of  the 
plants  begin  to  droop,  and  would  soon  die  off  if  not  shaded.  The  same 
effect  is  also  produced  when  a  bed  previously  shaded  is  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun.  If  you  uid  any  plant  thus  affected, 
place  a  hand-glass  over  it,  and  form  it  into  cuttings.  But  after  all  due 
care  and  attention  have  been  bestowed,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that 
some  of  the  plants  fog  off.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  wire- worm  ; 
but  I  have  never  found  that  pest  at  or  in  the  roots  of  any  Pansy  I 
have  taken  up,  which  I  invariably  do  when  any  of  the  plants  fall  pros- 
trate. Strength  or  freshness  of  the  manure,  and  its  being  too  retentive 
of  moisture,  have  been  assigned  as  other  causes.  That  this  disease  has 
been  accelerated  by  them  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  only 
reason,  as  they  very  frequently  fog  off  in  poor  sandy  soils.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  can  suggest  the  true  cause.  Any  person  who 
may  wish  to  send  flowers  for  exhibition  will  be  quite  unable  to  com- 
pete successfully,  unless  he  covers  his  beds  at  least  a  week  previously 
to  each  show,  to  protect  the  plants  from  being  battered  by  the  wind  or 
rain,  or  faded  by  the  sun.  In  hot  weather  it  will  prevent  excessive 
evaporation,  and  in  cold  keep  the  temperature  more  uniform.     The 


fnmifl  A>rth«ooTerihoiild  best  least  three  or  four  ibet  above  the  bed  in 
the  centre,  and  supported  at  the  four  comerB  on  posts,  at  abont  eight  inohes 
from  the  surface,  to  allow  the  free  circulation  of  air ;  it  may  be  made 
similar  to  a  Tulip  frame.  One  of  the  greatest  enemies  the  Pansy 
grower  has  to  contend  with  is  the  slug ;  during  one  night  it  will  make 
as  great  ravages  among  the  blossoms  as  will  require  a  week  to  replace. 
The  best  metibod  to  rid  yourself  of  these  intruders  is  to  water  the  bed 
with  clear  lime  water  during  the  evening,  after  a  shower  of  rain  (when 
they  come  out  in  great  abundance) ;  but  any  person  wishing  to  show 
must  carefully  search  for  them  both  morning  and  evening.  They 
generally  secret  themselves  under  the  leaves  or  close  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  In  order  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  depredations 
of  slugs,  &c.,  let  your  beds  be  edged  with  slate  or  stone,  which  affords 
no  harbour  for  them,  and  always  looks  neat.  Never  water  your  beds, 
even  in  the  driest  season ;  but  in  its  stead,  if  continued  hot  weather  is 
expected,  I  would  advise  that  fresh  cow  manure  be  placed  round  the 
base  of  each  plant,  which,  by  preventing  too  rapid  evaporation,  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  preserve  a  due  amount  of  moisture. — An  ExfUhitor 
in  London. 

CxTLTUBE  OF  CiN£BABiiLS.*--Compost,  two  parts  of  tur^-loam  which 
has  been  obtained  a  few  months  from  the  pasture,  and  laid  in  a  heap ; 
this  to  be  broken  up  by  the  spade  or  hand  to  a  rough  condition,  to 
which  add  the  other  part  in  equal  portions  of  leaf-mould  and  well- 
decomposed  cow-dung,  got  from  the  field,  and  the  whole  have  a  liberal 
iprinkiing  of  the  usual  silvers-white  sand.  A  Uberal  drainage  must 
also  be  given;  water  freely  m  the  period  of  rapid  growth,  giving 
manure^water  once  a  week,  and  repeat  as  often  as  tne  state  of  the  roots 
indioate  its  necessity.  Fumigate  with  tobacco-smoke  often,  placing 
the  plants  in  a  box,  and  thus  save  from  the  ravages  of  green-fly.  Sow 
the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pots  placed  in  the 
shade ;  prick  off  the  plants  into  pots  or  pans,  and  put  them  in  a  cool 
framCy  which  must  be  closed  for  a  few  days  and  be  snaded ;  as  soon  as 
begun  rooting  give  air,  and  shortly  take  off  the  lights.  When  plants 
are  strong  enough,  pot  them  singly.  If  large  spreading  plants  are 
desired,  stop  the  leading  stem  at  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  and  it 
will  cause  the  production  of  side  shoots.  Keep  the  plants  cool  in 
winter,  just  from  frosty  and  be  careful  not  to  damp  them  off.  Pot  into 
the  blooming«pots  in  January  for  the  general  spring  bloom,  and  earlier 
or  later  for  a  bloom  accordingly.  When  the  plants  have  done  bloom* 
ing,  and  seed  collected,  cut  off  the  tops,  not  too  close,  or  the  crowji  will 
rot,  and  the  plant  die.  Turn  them  entire  into  a  shady  border,  and 
pot  off  suckers  when  large  enough. — A  London  Exuibitok  not  tet 

OEATSN, 

Fbbe  BLOOHixa  Greenhouse  Plikts  somewhat  hakdy. — Killa- 
loensis  would  find  anv  of  the  following  answer  his  pun)ose : — Abutilon 
venosum  striatum ;  Acacia  grandis ;  Acacia  lineata ',  Acacia  pulchella ; 
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Aphelexifl  mAcrantha  pixrpnrea;  Begonia  Pi^tonienBii ;  Begonia 
Martiana ;  Boronea  pinnata ;  Botivadia  flava ;  Brachysema  lati^lia ; 
Cantua  dcpcndens;  Carnation*— tree — ^various;  Coronilla  glauca; 
CoiT(Ba  speciosa  grandiflora ;  Corroea  Brilliant ;  Corrcea  picta  superba  ; 
Crowea  saligna ;  Crowea  stricta ;  Daphne  fortunii ;  Daphne  japoniea ; 
Dariesia  speciosa ;  Diosma  nniflora ;  Diofima  speciofla ;  Epacris  cam- 
pannlata  alba;  Epacris  hyacinthiflora ;  Epacris  hyacinthiflora  candi* 
dissima ;  Epacris  grandiflora  superba ;  Epacris  impressa  alba ;  Epaoris 
impressacoccinea;  Epacris  splendida;  Erythrina  Crista — galli;Entaxea 
myrtifolia ;  Entaxea  floribnnda ;  Gardoquia  Hookerii ;  Hovea  Celsii ; 
Hydrangea  japoniea  variegata*  Kalosanthus  (crassnla)  coccinea 
snperi[>a ;  Lantana  crocea  superba ;  Lantana  pnrpnrea ;  Leschenaultia 
formosa;  Linnm  tigrinum;  Mirbelia  floribtinda;  Mitraria  coccinea; 
Nerium  grandiflomm ;  Nerinm  splendidum ;  Nerinm  latenm  plennm ; 
Oxalifl  elegans;  Passiflora  ccenilea  grandiflora;  Passiflora  Bellotti; 
Pimelia  Hendersonii ;  Piraelia  decnssata ;  Polygala  grandiflora ;  FH- 
molasinensispleno — alba;  Primula sinensispleno — rubra;  Salvia gesneri- 
flora ;  SoUya  heterophylla ;  Swainsonia  galegi£)lia  rosea ;  SwainsoniA 
galegifolia-^^lba ;  Swainsonia  Osbornii ;  Tasconia  manicata ;  Taseonia 
moUissima ;  Tecoma  jasminoides ;  Tropoeolum  tricolor  grandiflorum ; 
Tropoeolum  Triomphe  de  Gand;  Tropoeolum  Lobbianum;  Veronica 
Andersonii ;  Zichya  inophylla  floribunda ;  Erica  Carendishii ;  Erica 
ventricosa  coccinea;  Erica  cerinthoides  superba;  Erica  Linnoeoidea 
superba ;  Erica  tricolor  elegans ;  Erica  grandinosa  autumnalis ;  Aasalea 
indica,  various ;  Camellias,  ditto  ;  Geranium  (scarlet  class),  ditto ; 
Pelargoniums,  ditto;  Fuchias,  ditto.  Ferns,  in  great  variety.  Any 
of  the  Gloxinias,  except  maculata,  will  succeed. 

Citrons  and  Oranges.— A  long  chapter  is  devoted  hy  Professor 
Targioni  to  the  Agmmi,  that  is,  to  the  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  genus  Citrus  of  the  family  of  Anrantlacem* 
They  have  long  been  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  Itnlians,  and  the 
subject  of  many  valuable  works,  being  extensively  cultivated  for  profit 
wherever  the  climate  will  admit  of  it,  and  for  ornament  or  cnriosity  in 
public  or  private  gardens  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Peninsulai 
where  they  still  require  protection  in  winter.  They  are  all  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  mostly  introduced  into  Europe  in  comparatively  modern 
days,  but  of  very  ancient  and  general  cultivation  in  Asia.  The  varieties 
known  are  very  numerous  and  difllcult  to  reduce  accurately  to  their 
species,  on  the  limits  of  which  botanists  are  much  divided  in  o^nion. 
Those  who  have  bestowed  the  most  pains  in  the  investigation  of  Indian 
botany,  and  in  whose  judgment  we  should  place  the  most  confidence, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Citron,  the  Orange,  the  Lemon, 
the  Lime,  and  their  numerous  varieties  now  in  circulation,  are  all 
derived  from  one  botanical  species.  Citrus  medica,  indigenous  to,  and 
still  found  wild  in,  the  mountains  of  East  India.  Others,  it  is  time,  tell 
T10  that  the  Citron,  the  Orange,  and  the  Lime  are  to  be  found  as  distinct 
types  in  different  valleys,  even  in  the  wild  states ;  but  these  obdervations 
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do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  with  that  accuracy  and  critical  caution 
which  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  trees  so  long  and  so  generally 
cultivated.  With  regard  to  the  Shaddock  (Citrus  decumana),  it  is 
almost  universally  admitted  as  a  distinct  species,  although  at  present 
only  known  in  the  state  of  cultivation.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that 
it  appears  to  present  more  constant  characters  than  most  of  the  others 
in  ^e  pubescence  of  its  young  shoots  and  in  the  size  of  its  flowers, 
besides  the  differences  in  the  fruit ;  but  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  who 
is  of  great  authority  on  such  matters,  and  some  others,  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  abo  may  have  originated  in  the  Citrus  medica.  This 
point  requires  much  further  investigation,  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  floras  of  South-eastern  Asia,  before  we  can  come  to  any  plausible 
conclusion.  Professor  Targioni  gives  copious  details  of  the  introduction 
into  Tuscany  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  of  many  of  the  varieties  there 
cultivated,  tor  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  It  may  suffice, 
for  our  present  purpose,  to  extract  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  more 
important  races  or  species  according  as  they  mav  be  considered.  Among 
them  all  the  earliest  known  was  the  Citron,  ft  is  not,*  however,  that 
fruit  nor  any  other  Citrus,  according  to  Professor  Targioni,  that  we  read 
of  in  the  Bible,  under  the  name  of  Hadar,  as  is  asserted  by  some,  nor 
yet  is  it  anywhere  alluded  to  by  Homer.  The  first  mention  we  have 
of  it  is  in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes,  quoted  by  Atheanieus,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  seeds  of  the  Citron  had  then  recently  been  sent  by  the 
King  of  Persia  as  a  present  to  the  Greeks.  Theophrastus  is  the  first 
who  describes  it ;  he  tells  us  that  the  fruit  was  not  eaten,  but  solely 
prized  for  its  odour  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  moths  off  woollen 
clothing.  Among  the  Romans  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  Citron  in 
Virgil's  Georgics,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  then  yet  introduced 
into  Italy,  for  Colummella,  long  after  Virgil's  death,  made  no  mention 
of  it,  and  Pliny,  in  his  paraphrase,  as  it  were,  of  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus, adds  that  it  had  been  endeavoured  to  transport  plants  of  the 
Citron,  which  he  calls  Mains  Medica,  or  Malus  Assyria,  into  Italy,  but 
without  effect,  as  it  would  only  grow  in  Media  and  Persia.  PalLeidius, 
however,  in  the  fifth  century,  gives  many  details  of  the  modes  of  propa- 
gating and  cultivating  this  tree,  which,  he  says,  he  had  carried  on  with 
success  on  his  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  possessions.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  in  the  course  of  the  third  or  fourth  centuries  that  the 
Citron  was  introduced  and  established  in  Italy.  The  mass  of  evidence 
collected  by  Professor  Targioni  seems  to  show  that  Oranges  were  first 
brought  from  India  into  Arabia  in  the  ninth  century,  that  they  were 
unknown  in  Europe,  or  at  any  rate,  in  Italy,  in  the  eleventh,  but  were 
shortly  afterwards  carried  westwards  by  the  Moors.  They  were  In 
cultivation  at  Seville  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  at 
Palermo  in  the  thirteenth,  and  probably  also  in  Italy,  for  it  is  said  that 
St.  Dominic  plimted  an  Orange  for  the  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  in  Rome, 
in  the  year  1200.  In  the  course  of  the  same  thirteenth  century,  the 
Crusaders  found  Citrons,  Oranges  and  Lemons  very  abundant  in  Pales- 
tine;   and,  in  the  following  fourteenth,  both  (jlranges  and  Lemons 
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became  common  in  several  parts  of  Italy.  It  appears,  howerer,  that 
the  original  importation  of  Lemons  from  India  into  Arabia  and  Syria 
occurred  about  a  century  later  than  that  of  Oranges.  The  Shaddock  is 
believed  to  have  followed  a  different  route  in  its  migration  into  Europe. 
Most  abundantly  cultivated  in,  and  possibly  indigenous  to,  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  it  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
from  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  and  from  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  to 
England  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was,  however,  certainly 
previously  known  in  Italy,  for  it  is  described  and  figured  by  Ferrari,  in 
1646,  as  having  been  sent  from  Genoa  to  the  garden  of  Carlo  Cadenas, 
near  Naples.  There  is  no  record  of  its  first  introduction  to  Genoa, 
whether  from  the  East  or  the  West.  Innumerable  varieties  of  Citrons 
are  cultivated  at  Florence,  where  they  have  ever  been  great  favourites 
as  objects  of  curiosity  as  much  as  for  their  flowers  and  fruits.  Among 
them  is  a  very  singular  one,  called  Bizzarria,  raised  by  hybridising  and 
cross-grafling,  in  which  the  same  tree  produces  Oranges,  Lemons,  and 
Citrons,  often  on  the  same  branch,  and  sometimes  combined  into  one 
fruit,  a  curious  case,  analogous  to  that  of  the  well-known  hybrid,  by 
grafting  between  the  Cytisus  laburnum  and  C.  purpurens. — Journal  of 
the  Horticultural  Society, 

Propagation  of  Fancy  Pelabgoniums. — About  the  beginning  of 
February  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  taking  cuttings :  select  some 
good  tops  from  the  very  best  sorts  that  are  out ;  get  as  many  thumb- 
pots  as  you  will  require  for  the  purpose ;  fill  them  with  rich  turfy 
mould,  and  put  one  cutting  into  each  pot ;  but,  previous  to  filling  the 
pots,  let  them  be  well  drained  with  broken  charcoal  or  potsherds ;  then, 
with  a  piece  of  round  stick,  make  a  hole  an  inch  deep,  fill  it  with  silver- 
sand,  and  then  put  in  the  cutting,  giving  the  pot  a  slight  tap  on  the 
potting-board  to  settle  the  soil ;  dip  a  piece  of  stick  into  some  water, 
and  hold  it  downwards,  in  order  that  three  or  four  drops  may  fall  close 
to  the  side  of  the  cutting ;  this  will  settle  the  whole  together,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  three  or  four  days ;  after 
that,  add  a  little  more  in  a  similar  way,  or  with  a  fine-rosed  watering- 
pot,  as  may  be  thought  needful.  When  you  have  finished  this  part  of 
the  work,  let  all  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  say  from 
65°  to  70" ;  give  a  little  air  in  the  daytime,  to  prevent  the  cuttings 
from  damping  off.  I  do  not  recommend  the  practice  of  putting  a  great 
quantity  of  hard- wooded  cuttings  into  one  pot ;  two  out  of  three  will 
take  root,  and  then  you  spoil  several  in  getting  them  apart ;  strong 
cuttings,  stuck  singly  in  pots  as  directed,  and  weU  managed  after  they 
have  rooted,  will  make  fine  specimens  by  June  or  July  the  following 
BeBiBOiL.'-^Oixrdenera*  Chronicle, 


•nrf  iboirj.  Ttdipt,  pUnl  imnediatclj.  A  bed  with  nuKd  (idea  )U  inobiH  Ugh 
ia  DnuUj  {mTaiTed,  anu  haTiog  tlie  mrface  of  (be  bed  a  faw  iochat  biabar  in  tba 
middle  than  the  aides.    Lei  tlio  bulU  be  covered  (bur  incbea  deep.     IfyicaAi  (at 


ft  bed  shooid  be  planled  liircctly.  Anricuhi,  Polyantiiusts,  &c.  i  allow  a  fteecii 
lation  of  air  between  the  »)de«  of  the  pots,  rai>2  the  frame  a  few  Incbe*,  and  leare  an 
optnins.  CtitTialior*,  ftc. ;  bare  all  air  pouible,  but  gaati  ^m  oiceaa  of  rain  and 
MTsre  IrMt.  Dahiiat;  Uke  up  on  a  diy  iaj;  lUtow  Um  iteta  to  remain  aboul  half 
a  Tard  long  at  pieunt;  in  a  fottnigbt  afterwards  cut  it  to  six  incbci  or  teat,  if 
tolerablT  dry,  ChrvtanUitmutm;  allow  all  air  possible,  to  prerant  them  being 
drairn  op  weaklj'.  Erer^  other  watering  at  lb«  root*  mnit  be  wiifa  llqald  mnrar*. 
Thin  the  Sower-bedi,  and,  if  required  for  cxbibition,  onl/  retain  ona  Aovt  to  • 

PiMK  Atrt)  P*»ir  Bxna.— Have  Moall  sticts  pricked  among  the  (boouor  roood  tba 
bed*  to  prevent  the  plants  being  twisted  off  by  the  wind,  JfiVifai' sometime*  «tt»cka 
CarnaMni,  Pinlu,  and  Fantia,  and  eansM  ibc  learca  lo  be  spotted;  dnit  ^e  follagv 
Undwandowrwithinlphnr.  ZfoJ/iiAMAi— the tooeerplanted.thebattarwilliherUoMB. 
tobdiai  of  the  tall  clMi.  io  beds,  ibould  bo  taken  up  and  placed  In  ibaUow  pant  or 
bozea,  eloMljr  toaether)  give  bnl /iU/<  vater  during  winter;  tbernajbekeptinanj 
cool  ptnea  frea  from  frott  and  damp.  Vtrhexaa :  keep  near  the  glass,  Kire  bJI  air 
possible  J  only  preserrc  from  fogs  and  frost,  and  exnmine  the  underside  oC  the  leaves 
to  lee  if  g«en  tLj  bo  there;  if  lo,  fumigate  directly.  If  Mildtw  nppeari,  applj 
falphnr,  only  give  water  to  the  roots  to  keep  the  soil  jusi  imaitt. 

Dkm*  VLowiB-BBDa.— Give  an  addition  of  fresh  soil  and  manure,  dinda  and 
Kplant  perennials,  biennials,  &c.  Let  a  libernl  profusion  of  spring  flowering  &>i&( 
and  bcrbaceons  perennials,  &c,  be  planted  in  beds  and  borders  near  to  the  dwelling- 
honse,  ai  Crocus,  Aconites,  Snow-drops,  SciUas,  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  &c;  anil 
Htpaticas,  Double  Primroses,  Folyantboses,  Auriculas,  Wallflowers,  BroBptoii 
Stocks,  &c.t  also  the  little  Arabis  grandlflora,  Braba  aisoides,  Erica  canMa, 
Dielytra  spcctabilis,  Sednm  oppositi folio.  Turban  RanunculuB,  and  Anemones,  Sec 
They  produce  a  cbeerfot  appearance  during  the  spring  months,  and  are  banibORM 
10  be  viewed  fhitn  the  rooms.  If  severe  frost  occnrs,  prolecl  beds  of  bnlb*.  The 
Monk  a!  bedding  plants  must  be  looked  alter,  whether  ia  catting,  peU,  or  othorwlsai 
allow  plenty  of  air  on  all  suitable  occaaions)  don't  oMr-toattr,  ratbet  have  Ums 
neaity  dry  duing  the  saaion  of  rest, 

IK  THU  aAKBNHOITSi:,  &a. 
iVbiymi'uM. — fiepot  tbc  show  clas^  give  plenty  of  air,  not  too  much  watert 
ftimlgate  Ifgreen  fly  appear.  Stop  the  lead  of  evety  shoot  of  the  large  plailU  wblch 
are  wanted  to  be  in  bloom  in  June,  towards  end  Of  month,  and  also  of  the  yoong 
plants  struck  the  past  summer,  to  cause  them  to  push  ude  shoots.  Azaliai.,  tor 
early  bloom,  place  in  bigber  beat,  end  heep  those  coo^  which  are  to  bloom  Iste. 
Caixahiriat,  keep  in  a  cool  place  just  from  frost;  cuuings  Strike  well  now. 
Tr^ac^tn  tricohnBH,  and  the  otbCT  nbarosn  rooW^  must  now  be  potted,  if  to  bloom 
next  season.  T.  Lobbiannm,  Hockeiianam,  &c,  cnconnge;  they  will  bloom 
thioDgh  Winter.  5aAwq>&«diM,  fttlgeos,  and  generifloraeiiGoniage— they  are  fiaa 
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for  antrnnn  and  winter  bloom.  Chmeu  PrimroMet,  repot.  Ckryianthtnmm»f  keep  in 
airj  eool  situationf.  Oxalu  elegant  and  others  will  bloom  by  due  attention* 
Neapolitan  and  Ruesian  Vioiett  have  in  abundance  in  frames.  Ixias,  ftc,  now  pot 
and  place  in  a  eool  sitoation,  or  plant  ont  of  doore  in  a  warm  place.  Caetue 
iruneatus  will  now  show  for  bloom.  Cinerarias  keep  in  a  frame  near  fi|IaM,  bnt 
preaenre  from  frost  A  few  may  be  forced  for  winter  bloom;  fumigate  with  tobacco 
to  sate  from  ravages  of  the  green  fly, 

POROINa  STOVE  OR  PIT. 

Now  hare  a  stock  of  all  the  winter  flowering  plants  brought  in ;  begin  with  a 
temperatnre  of  about  55%  and  increase  gradually  up  to  75%  In  addition  to  all 
bulbs,  see  the  list  in  last  month's  calendar  of  winter  blooming  plants. 

SnaiTBe  ahp  Trees. — ^If  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  were  not  planted  last  month 
as  directed,  they  should  be  immediately;  the  earlier  the  more  successful 

Plant  Bosee  now;  it  is  the  best  time.  Give  six  inches  thick  of  well-rotted  dung 
to  all  standard  and  other  roses;  take  off  a  portion  of  soil,  lay  on  the  manure,  and 
cover  with  earth.    Prune  Boses  of  any  class  but  the  China,  Tea  and  Banksian. 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 


Earlt  TxTtiPfl. — ^In  many  places  these  are  beautifully  in  bloom,  and  for  the  amateur 
of  limited  means  they  are  a  valuable  tribe  of  spnng-flowering  plants,  and  now 
being  the  planting  season,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  followine  in  the  Kovember 
Magazine.  They  are  cbeap,  and  easy  to  cultivate,  requiring  out  little  attention; 
and  while  they  annually  adorn  the  flower  •clump,  or  sitting-room  window,  their  num- 
bers will  increase,  uiitil  the  only  difficulty  will  be  to  find  room  for  them.  During 
April  and  May  they  add  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the  flower-border,  and  do  not 
withdraw  their  unequalled  colours  and  sweet  perfume  until  their  place  can  be  sup- 
plied with  the  usual  bedding-out  plants.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  compared  with 
a  bed  of  the  Tourncsol  for  the  regularity  of  surface,  and  the  splendour  of  its  two 
distinct  colours?  Next  in  size  and  beauty  is  a  single  variety  called  Keizar  Kroon, 
which  is  indeed  a  noble  flower.  It  has  a  very  bright  yellow'  ground,  flaked  with  a 
vivid  scarlet,  and  is  in  every  respect  **  Queen"  of  the  single  early  Tulips.  Rex 
Kubrorum  is  a  double  variety  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  also  very  large;  a  bed  of  it 
presents  a  yerj  regular  surface,  and  long  continuance  of  bloom.  KoysJ  Standard 
»  a  pleasing  flower,  with  a  pure  white  ground,  beautifully  flaked  with  carmine, 
making  a  striking  contrast  Belle  Alliance  is  another  single  flower,  veiy  attractive, 
of  a  vivid  red  colour,  a  self.  The  new  scarlet  Van  Thol  is  very  similar  to  it,  but  it 
has  this  difierence,  that  it  very  often  breakis  into  a  flaked  flower,  orange  and  red. 
Qrand-master  of  Malta  and  Bride  of  Haarlam  are  very  similar  in  colours,  having 
both  pure  white  grounds,  distinctly  striped,  and  flaked  with  bright  crimson.  AUda 
Maria  is  a  flower  in  the  same  stvle,  but  very  dwarf  in  habit.  Superintendent  is  a 
fine  kind,  white,  with  a  violet  flake;  Conqueror  is  double  and  has  the  same  colours. 
The  best  doable  pure  white  is  La  Candeur;  as  single  whites.  White  Swan  and 
Pottebakker  are  the  best.  Amongst  yellows  we  have  the  yellow  Van  Thol,  dwarf 
and  showy,  the  yellow  Pottebakker,  and  the  old  double  yellow,  which  is  rather  later 
in  flowering.  Prom  February  till  May  they  may  be  also  easily  had  in  flower  for  tiie 
window.  In  forming  a  smaU  collection,  the  following  varieties  are  suitable  to  begin 
with  :— Van  Thol,  single  and  double;  Rex  Rubrorum,  Toumesol,  Plorentine,  and 
Mariage  de  ma  Pille.  The  outlay  for  a  dozen  of  each  of  these  varieties  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  one  dozen  of  flrst-olass  Hyacinths;  and  while  the  latter  have  to  be 
bought  annually,  these  will  last  for  years.  I  would  advise  one-half  the  quantity 
obtained  to  be  planted  in  autumn,  in  the  flower-border,  where  they  will  Uoom  in 
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spring,  and  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  potting  for  the  window  next  teasoD.  Tho  soil 
in  wiSch  thej  are  planted  should  be  rather  light  and  lich,  and  ought  to  be  well 
loosened  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  inches  at  least;  for  although  they  will  grow  and 
flower  if  stuck  into  any  soil,  they  will  yearly  become  weaker  and  fewer  in  number, 
until  they  ultimately  disappear  altogether.  In  planting,  the  roots  should 
be  placed  about  five  inches  apait,  and  covered  with  about  two  inches  of 
soil.  They  require  no  protection,  and  no  further  care,  except  a  few  stakes 
to  support  the  taller  growing  sorts,  and  to  have  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred 
occasionally.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  decay,  the  roots  mjiy  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  placed  in  a  dry  place  for  a  time,  in  order  that  they  may  get 
thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  put  into  their  winter  quarters.  Any  cool  dry  place 
will  answer  for  this  purpose  ;  but  mice  are  apt  to  make  sad  havoc  among  them,  so 
keep  your  eve  upon  them.  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  guard  them  against  the 
ravages  of  these  vermin  in  the  ground.  It  is  often  necessary  to  remove  them  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering  ;  and  in  this  case  I  lift  carefully,  retaining  as  much  soil 
with  their  roots  as  I  can,  and  place  them  in  a  shady  situation,  covering  them  with 
soil  to  about  the  depth  they  formerly  occupied.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  give  them  a 
little  water ;  hero  they  will  ripen  their  growth,  and  will  receive  little  injury  from  their 
removal.  These  ought  to  change  places  with  the  portion  which  has  flowered  in  the 
window,  as  they  will  be  found  apt  to  become  weak  under  pot-cnlturo ;  and  if  the 
same  roots  be  used  two  successive  seasons,  they  will  probably  bo  of  little  account 
the  second  ;  this  will  not,  however,  be  a  necessary  consequence,  but  is  generally 
the  result  of  using  small  pots,  and  otherwise  treating  the  plants  unnaturaSy.  For 
window  decoration,  plant  m  small  pots  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  procured,  using  7 -inch 
pots  for  the  purpose ;  put  in  each  five  roots  of  Van  Thol,  or  three  of  the  other  sorts. 
After  potting,  they  should  be  placed  in  some  spare  comer  out  of  doors,  and  covered 
about  two  inches  deep  with  coal  ashes,  or  any  material  which  can  be  easily  removed. 
Here  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  about  Christmas,  when  aportion  may  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  to  forward  their  blooming  season.  Tne  Van  Thol  is 
the  earliest,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  except  variety  is  desired  ;  in  that  case, 
take  Rex  Bubrorum  and  Toumesol ;  these  will  be  in  flower  in  February,  and,  if  pro- 
perly tended  with  water,  &c,  will  retain  their  gaiety  for  at  least  a  month.  Of  course, 
provision  must  be  made  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  When  done  flowering, 
early  Tulips  must  not  be  turned  out  of  doors,  nor  otherwise  maltreated  ;  they  must 
be  lulowed  a  place  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  where  they  can  go  gradually  to  rest. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  them  much  water  after  flowering ;  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  be  without  it  until  the  leaves  show  symptoms  of  decay,  then  gra- 
dually withhold  it  altogether.  Afterwards  give  them  the  treatment  directed  to 
be  given  those  grown  in  the  flower-border. — Gardenart*  Chroniek. 

On  MioiaoHBTTB. — ^Everybody's  favourite,  and  is  easily  grown,  provided  good 
frame  or  pit  room  can  be  secured  for  it.  Two  sowing  the  one  about  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  the  other  three  weeks  later,  will  furmsh  plants  for  both  autumn 
and  spring.  They  may  be  sown  in  a  small  bed,  and,  when  compact  plants,  may  be 
transferred  to  5-inch  pots,  putting  flve  or  six  in  each  pot  They  requin  much  care 
on  their  removal,  and  must  be  placed  in  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere  for  a  wedc; 
in  fact,  they  should  receive  cutting  treatment.  They  enjoy  abundance  of  light;  no 
soil  or  plan  will  flower  them  in  perfiection  unless  they  are  near  the  glass.  A  back 
shelf  in  a  pit,  or  a  frame  made  up  specially  for  them  with  the  glass  thoroughly 
washed,  and  the  pots  placed  on,  or  rather  plunged  in,  ashes,  is  the  best  situation  for 
them. 

It  is  neoessaiy,  in  order  to  make  the  plants  thick  and  stout,  to  pinch  the  terminal 
bud  of  each  off  when  they  are  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  pots,  and  not  before.  Air 
must  be  given  abundantly  at  all  times  possible.  They  must  be  well  secured  against 
severe  frosts  by  plenty  of  covering,  and  kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  root  during  the 
dark  months  oif  November  and  December.  The  soil  may  be  two  parts  of  turfy  loam, 
and  the  third  equal  parts  manure  and  leaf  soil,  to  which  is  added  coarse  sand  and 
charcoal  siftings.— Clbsicus. 
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RHODODENDRON  THOMPSONa 

This  unrivalled  species  is  one  of  the  valuable  Bcqniaitions  which  Dr. 
Hooker  discovered  npon  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  Bubsequently 
introduced  it  into  England.  In  its  native  locality,  it  is  said  to  grow 
from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,300  to  3,9[M) 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ita  specific  name  was  given  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  compliment  to  his  friend,  and  companion  in  his  researches 
in  the  Himdaya,  Dr.  Thomas  Thompson,  IV>fessor  in  the  Glasgow 
University. 

■  The  plant  grows  freely  and  blooms  profusely.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
thick  leathery  substance,  pretty  green  above,  and  of  a  silvery  hue 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal,  large  heads,  each 
having  from  six  to  eight  blossoms,  prodnciug  a  splendid  appearance, 
highly  omainental  and  elegant.  In  our  own  country,  it  is  stated  to 
grow  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  (brraing  a  fine  bushy  plant.  It  merits 
a  place  in  every  garden,  or,  grown  in  a  pot  or  tub,  in  the  shady  part  of 
greenhonse,  from  whence  it  can  be  removed  to  the  open  air  after  bloom- 
ing and  being  repotted,  in  order  to  perfect  ite  growth  and  properly 
nalnre  its  new  wood. 
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Befaria  ^stuans. — The  glovoing.  (Natural  order  Erioeae.) — Syno- 
nyme  Acanna  oblonga. — A  shrubby  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of 
eight  feet  in  its  native  country,  New  Granada.  Its  foliage  and  younger 
shoots  are  very  like  those  of  the  Indian  Azaleas,  It  is  a  channing^ 
plant  for  th^  greenhouse,  growing  freely,  and  blooming  profusely.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  panicles  of  eight  to  ten  in  each.  Each 
blossom  has  seven  petals,  forming  a  bell-shaped  flower,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  nearly  as  much  across  its  mouth ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  rose 
colour.  Mr.  Lobb  discovered  it  in  the  province  of  Chacapoyas,  at  an 
elevation  of  8,000  feet,  and  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Yeiteh.  It  is  a  handsome 
blooming  bushy  shrub,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  (Fi- 
gured in  BoL  Mag»j  4818.) 

Ceanothus  papillosus. — A  moderately  sized  shrub,  m  hardy  as 
any  of  the  other  blue-flowered  species.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer ;  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  panicled  corymbs,  on  the  side  shoots,  of 
a  blue  purple  colour,  and  when  in  bloom  is  v^y  handsome.  It  is  a 
charming  plant  for  training  to  a  wall.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  California,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  William  Lobb,  who 
sent  seeds  of  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  whose  nursery,  at  Exeter,  plants 
have  bloomed  this  year,  growing  in  the  open  border.  (Figured  in  Boi. 
Mag.,  4815.) 

Cereus  Lemairii. — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states,  in  the  Botanical  Ma" 
gazine,  "  two  years  *ago,  cuttings  of  a  flageUiform  Cereus,  were  sent 
us  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Hanover,  bearing  the  name  of 
**  C.  rostratus,  I^maire."  He  further  observes,  that  the-  one  now  figured 
does  not  correspond  in  structure  or  flowers  with  the  true  C.  rostratus ; 
he  therefore  gives  it  a  new  name^  and  dedicates  this  most  superb^ 
flowering  plant  of  the  Cacte»  to  M.  Lemaire,  who  has  rendered  much 
valuable  service  in  the  investigation  of  this  family.  It  belongs  to  the 
night-blooming  section,  the  stems  being  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  bluntly 
triangular,  and  rooting  like  those  of  the  old  G.  grandiflorus,  the  well- 
known  night-blooming  Cereus.  The  flowers  are  very  krge,  arising 
from  an  angle  of  the  stem,  curving  xxpwards,  twelve  inches  long,  and 
nine  inches  across  the  front  of  the  blossom ;  the  calyx  tube  about  five 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  clothed  with  large, 
long,  green  and  yellow  scales,  edged  with  red ;  within  these  are  the 
numerous  large  white  petals  ;  and  the  centre  of  the  blossom  is  crowded 
with  numerous  pale  yellow  stamens,  and  a  yeUow-rayed  stigma  about 
two  inches  across.  This  magnificent  flowering  plant  bloomed  in.  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  during  the  last  summer..  The*  flowers  are 
powerfully  fragrant.  Nothing  is  positively  known  of  its  native  coun- 
try ;  but  it  happens  that  I  have  a  drawing  made  in  Antigua  of  this 
species,  so  that  it  is  probably  a  native  of  that  island.  (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  4814.) 

Hypoius  latifolia. — In  the  spring  of  1854  some  bulb-like  tubers 
were,  along  with  other  rare  plants,  brought  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
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l^ew,  by  Captain  Garden,  from  Natal.  The  tubers  in  question  threw 
out  leaves  very  like  those  of  some  Orchis^  and  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  the  flower-stalks  arose,  bearing  spikes,  or  rather  racemes^  of  rich 
bright-yellow,  six-petalled  flowers,  each  blossom  being  an  inch  across, 
in  form  like  those  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Each  raceme  has  about 
a  dozen  flowers.  The  flower  stems  rise  about  ten  inches  high,  and  the 
spreading  leaves  become,  after  blooming  is  over,  about  two  feet  long. 
(Figured  in  Bot  Mag.^  4817.)  • 

Kniphofia  Utaria.  (Synonyme  Tritoma  Uvaria,)  —  We  have 
several  times  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  the  magnificent  specimens  of 
this  plant  growing  in  the  open  borders  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew ; 
the  beauty  of  their  numerous  long  spikes  of  flowers  being  admired  by 
dl  visitors,  as  well  as  exceedingly  ornamental  for  several  months. 
One  of  the  bushy  patches  had  upwards  of  thirty  spikes  of  flowers,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  the  terminal  blooming  portion  being  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long ;  each  tube-shaped  blossom  being  frx)m 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and  the  densely-cloiked  oval-cylinder  shaped 
spike  of  some  had  upwards  of  five  hundred  flowers  upon  it.  At  their 
early  stage  the  blossoms  are  of  a  bright  red,  then  tipped  with  yellow, 
and  finally  wholly  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
'^o  plant  is  more  hardy  or  more  easily  cultivated,  and  certainly  none 
more  worthy  a  place  in  every  garden.     (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^  4816.) 

LAGERSTRiEMiA  iNDiCA-viOLACEA.  —  The  flowcrs  are  of  a  pretty 
violet  colour,  which  renders  it  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  rose  and  red  of 
other  species ;  worth  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  In  warm  situations 
these  handsome  flowering  plants  will  endure  outdoors  without  injilry, 
if  trained  against  a  good-aspected  wall,  and  bloom  beautifully. 

DiPTERACANTHUB  PANicuLATU8.-^A  neat  stovc  plant,  which  blooms 
in  such  profruion  as  almost  to  cover  it.  The  flowers  are  rather  small, 
funnel  shaped,  of  a  fine  blue,  and  produce  a  charming  appearance. 

H|:liotbopium  Madame  Anna  Turrel. — The  cymous  head  of  blos- 
soms is  larger  than  of  any  other  Heliotropiom,  of  a  lively  blue^  far 
superior  to  Yoltairianum,  and  are  remarkably  sweet. 

Fuchsia,  Mrs.  Story. — Tube  and  sepals  crimson,  reflexed.  Corolla 
of  fine  substance,  clear  white. 

Queen  Victoria. — ^Tube  and  sepals  bright  scarlet  crimson,  the  latter 
reflexed.     Corolla  clea»  white. 

F.  Prince  Albert  (Banks's). — ^Tube  and  sepals  scarlet  crimson, 
much  reflexed.     Corolla  a  rich  violet,  very  handsome. 

F.  Empress  Eugenie. — Tube  and  sepals  a  rosy  crimson,  shaded  with 
violet  inside.     Corolla  white. 

F.  Lady  of  the  Lake. — Tube  and  sepals  a  deep  crimson.  Corolla 
blush-white. 

.  F.  Water  Nymph. — A  bright  scarlet  crimson  ghbe.     Corolla  clear 
white. 

F.  Duke  op  Wellington  (Stokes's). — Tube  and  sepals  a  rich 
cfimson,  corolla  violet.    Fine  formed  flower. 

a  2 
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F.  Transcendent. — A  very  large  white  flower,  with  a  lilac  and 
purple  corolla. 

F.  Stella. — A  heAutiful  rose  colonr,  and  a  very  novel  flower. 

F.  Charmer. — ^Tube  and  sepals  white,  and  the  corolla  a  rich  purple; 
also  a  free  bloomer. 

Pelargonium. — Cloth  or  Silver. — A  superb  ^^ Fancy  Class" 
flower.  White,  in  the  way  of  ^^  Delicatum/'  but  much  superior;  the 
upper  peti^s  have  a  very  large  distinct  blotch. 

P.  Evening  Star. — It  is  considered  to  be  the  best  Fanq^  Variety 
hitherto  sent  out.  The  flower  is  of  fine  shape,  good  substance,  a  deep 
purple  crimson,  with  a  white  centre-eye,  and  a  well-defined  white 
margin. 

P.  Crystal  Beauty. — A  fine-shaped  Fanqf  flower,  of  a  rich  rosy- 
crimson  colour,  and  very  showy. 

P.  Lady  Hume  Campbell  (JPaitcy).— The  flowers  arc  of  a  very  bright 
vivid  crimson,  with  a  distinct  white  eye,  and  a  profuse  bloomer. 

P.  Bonnie  Lassie  {Fanq/). — Flower  a  bright  crimson,  with  a  very 
distinct  white  centre ;  very  fine. 

P.  Constance  (Fancy). — Upper  petals  a  deep  maroon,  with  a  broad 
margin  of  pure  white ;  lower  petals  w^hite,  with  a  rosy -violet  spot  on 
each,  and  fine  form. 

Pelargoniums,  of  the  class  now  termed  French-Doited^  each  petal 
having  a  spot  or  blotch,  of  a  very  distinct  colour  from  the  ground  one. 
They  are  in  the  way  of  our  English  Nonsuch  Pelargonium,  most 
strikingly  handsome,  and  free  blooming. 

Augusts  Meillez. — A  handsome  salmon-pink,  with  dark  rich 
maroon  spots ;  very  fine. 

Colonel  Foissy. — Beautiful  rose,  with  rich  crimson  veined  spots; 
fine  flower. 

Etoile  de  Jardin. — Pretty  rose,  with  deep  crimson  spots,  of  dwarf 
habit  and  free  bloomer. 

Gloirb  de  Bellevue. — Flower  a  deep  maroon,  edged  broadly  with 
pink. 

General  Eugene  Cavaignac. — Rose-colour  ground,  with  large 
deep  maroon,  veined,  blotches  ;  very  fine. 

Gustave  Odier. — A  beautiful  rose  with  crimson  spots. 

Jacques  Duval. — Fine  pink,  with  crimson-iii^aroon  blotches ;  very 
fine. 

James  Odier.*— Scarlet  and  rose,  shading  with  violet,  and  a  pure 
white  centre. 

Madame  de  Lamoriciere. — A  pretty  peach  colour,  with  deep  crim« 
son  blotches  :  verv  handsome. 

Sanspareil. — Pretty  rose,  with  a  white  centre  and  crimson  spots  ; 
beautiful. 

Triomphe  de  la  Tour. — Rosy-purple,  with  rich,  dark-veined 
blotches ;   very  showy. 

(Thirty  others  will  be  described  in  our  January  Magazine. — 
Editor.) 
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.  PAssiPLORA  Shepherdi. — FlowcTs  large,  of  a  lavender-blue,  rose  and 
white ;  a  fine  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  or  warm  situation  out-door  ; 
superb. 

Cytisus  Onospermum. — Flowers  white,  and  have  a  fragranee  like 
that  of  the  lilv  of  the  valley.     Fine  for  the  greenhouse. 

Neriuh  Splendens  Giganteum. — Flowers  very  large,  double^  of  a 
bright  red  colour ;   superb. 

Lysimachia  Leschenaultii. — The  flowers  are  borne  in  heads  some- 
what like  those  of  the  verbena,  of  a  rosy-purple  colour.  It  is  a  profuse 
bloomer,  and  continues  in  flower  in  the  open  bed  the  entire  summer ; 
very  neat  and  pretty. 

AcHiMBNEfl  Gioantea, — The  plant  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
pyramidal  shaped,  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  large^ 
orange  and  scarlet,  very  fine,  and  blooms  all  the  summer. 

Aghimenes  Reticulata. — ^The  flowers  are  netted  beautifully,  pro- 
ducing a  very  interesting  appearance. 

Begw>nia  Opuliflora. — Snowball-like  flowered,  the  pure  white 
blossoms  being  borne  in  similar  heads  to  those  of  our  common  snowball 
shrub. 

Gloxinia  Splendida. — ^The  flowers  are  erect,  like  those  of  Tyafinn^ 
of  a  rich  crimson  colour. 

notes  from  KEW,  BT  MR.  W.  8.  FRESTOB. 

Griffinia  Hyacinthina.  fN,0.  Amaryllidacea,) — Flowers  in 
beads  like  the  Agapanthus  Umbellatus ;  the  ground  colour  of  the 
flower  is  a  very  light  blue,  the  bottom  petals  margined  with  a  deeper 
blue,  the  top  petals  margined  with  a  very  deep  blue,  and  the  flower 
stalks  raised  about  fifteen  inches  high,  of  a  bright  green  tinted  with  a 
purplish-crimson.  This  is  one  of  the  best  stove  bulbs  we  possess,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Jasminum  Sambag-major.  (N.  0.  Jasmtnacem.) — Flowers  in  trusses 
from  three  to  six  in  a  truss,  whitish,  tinted  with  pink  while  young,  but 
when  old  of  a  faded  dull  pink ;  they  are  very  sweet-scented.  It  is  a  climb- 
ing plant,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  stove. 

Calgeolaria  ericoides. — It  is  a  shrubby  plant  with  heath -like 
foliage  thickly  set  upon  the  stem,  and  flowers  very  fr-eely  all  up  the  stem, 
forming  quite  a  spike  of  bright-yellow  flowers.  I  think  this  will  make 
a  nice  plant  for  bedding  out,  as  it  flowers  so  very  freely,  and  remains  in 
perfection  so  long ;  also  for  the  greenhouse  for  autumn  display.  A 
fine  plant  in  the  Royal  Gardens  has  been  in  perfection  from  the  begin- 
ning of  July  to  the  present  time  (Nov.  13).  It  is  in  a  five-inch  pot, 
grows  very  compact  and  bushy,  and  is  about  fifteen  inches  high. 

Banksia  elatior. — Leaves  lanceolate-serrate,  and  shining.  Flowers 
in  long  cylindrical  heads,  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  forms  quite  a  tree, 
and  is  very  showy  for  a  large  conservatory. 

Banksia  serrata. — Is  very  similar  to  the  last  described,  but  the 
flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  darker  green.. . 
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B.  Bambki. — Leaves  otmeate-serratey  slightly  oorered  with  luors. 
Flowers  pyramidal  shaped,  wry  large^  of  a  dull  pink  colour ;  it  is,  how^ 
ever  a  very  showy  one. 

B.  LITT0RALI8. — LeavoB  laaceolate-serrote,  very  dark  green  on  the 
upper  side,  and  the  under  side  whitish.  Flowers  in  a  very  cylindricid 
head,  of  a  very  hright  yellow.  It  ought  to  he  in  every  oollecdon, 
heing  one  of  the  most  showy. 

SiPHOCAMFTLUs  cocoDCEus.  {N.  O.  LabeKodoL) — Leaves  oihhmg- 
serrate,  alternate.  Flowers  of  a  bright  red.  It  is  a  very  showy  stove 
plant,  of  easy  culture.  Flowers  very  fineely  at  this  time  of  the  year^ 
and  merits  a  place  in  every  stove. 

Melastoma  cthosa. — Leaves  ovate-fierrate,  opposite,  of  a  very 
bright  green  colour.  Flowers  in  a  large  but  not  very  compact  panicl^ 
of  a  bright  pink  colour.  It  is  a  very  showy  stoire  plant,  flowers  very 
iifeely  ^m  August  to  November.  It  merits  a  place  in  every  stove, 
and  flourishes  in  a  rich  loam  with  plenty  of  drainage. 

Crytanthera  Pohliama.  {N,  0.  Acanthacea,) — Leaves  ovate 
opposite,  of  a  very  dark  green  colour.  The  wood  while  young  of  a  dull 
purple.  Flowers  are  borne  in  a  spike  of  a  very  bright  pink,  nearly  a 
led.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  as  it  blooms  so  very  freely  while  young. 
There  are  at  present  some  plants  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Kew,  eadi 
about  fifteen  inches  high,  with  four  large  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers.  It 
is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  ought  to  be  in  evory  ooUeetion. 

.  Begonia  platamifolia. — Leaves  palmate,  very  large,  of  a  shining 
green.  Flowers  of  a  pure  white,  borne  in  a  very  large  trusts,  many  of 
tile  blossoms  are  one  and  a  quarter  inch  across.  It  ought  to  be  in  every 
collection  of  begonias.  It  requires  a  good  space,  as  it  grows  very  large, 
and  is  in  proportion  ornamental. 

Lapageria  rosea.  [N,  O,  Smilaeece,) — ^This  very  charming  plant 
has  been  in  flower  in  the  cold  fern-house^  in  a  shady  situation,  trained 
to  the  back  wall,  where  its  bright  rosy-red  coloured  flowers  are  most 
beautiful.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse,  being  a  free  growing 
and  free  flowering  plant. 

Chorozema  flava. — JFlowers  bright  yellow ;  very  pretty. 

C.  ELEGANS.  —The  upper  part  of  the  flower  is  a  bright  red,  the  keel 
of  a  rich  crimson. 

IxoRA  BARBATA. — Flowcrs  whitc,  which  are  very  fragrant. 

Cheiranthus  MX7TABILI8. — ^This  shrubby  specimen  has  been  in  flower 
in  the  greenhouse  all  the  summer,  and  is  really  a  nice  plant,  its  varied 
coloured  flowers  of  rose,  lilac  and  white,  in  spikes  like  a  single  stock 
are  very  pretty  and  ornamental. 

Franciscea  eximea. — ^This  is  a  charming  plant  too,  each  blossom 
one  and  a  half  inch  across,  of  pale-sulphur,  with  a  rose-coloured  cen- 
tre, fragrant  too. 

Aphelandra  porteama  is  a  charming  plant  also  ;  there  are  some 
now  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  fine  spikes  of  orange  coloured 
flowers. 
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OBLIGATIONS  OP  ENGLISH  POETRY  TO  THE  SCRIPTURES, 
AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  VEGETABLE  WORLD. 

aj  XK.  rsics  kaoumub,  west  rLsta,  ntttvaia. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  seen  an  article  pointing 
out  the  obligations  of  English  poetry  to  the  Scriptures  :  a  few  extracts 
from  it,  connected  with  the  vegetable  world,  may  be  instructive  to  many 
of  your  numerous  readers.  We  are  told,  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject^  that  the  influence  of  the  Scriptures  in  moulding  and  colouring 
our  poetical  literature  is  not  confined  to  the  works  of  the  religious  poets, 
but  may  be  traced  in  every  department,  and  during  all  the  stages  of 
English  poetry.  Our  poets,  it  is  true,  have  not  as  a  body  been  addicted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  nor  can  the  praise  be  awarded  them  of  having 
transfused  into  their  writings'  the  moral  spirit  and  genius  of  Holy 
Writ.  On  the  contrary,  their  models  have  generally  been  the  classical 
rather  than  the  sacred  writers ;  and  their  moral  sentiments,  as  well  as 
their  theories  of  happiness,  betray  a  livelier  sympathy  with  Paganism 
ihan  Christianity.  Still,  living  in  a  country  where  the  popular  mind 
has  lonff  been  penetrated  and  imbued  with  Scriptural  trutns,  they  have 
oeen  led  insensibly  to  enrich  their  compositions  with  a  multitude  of 
poetical  ideas  derived  from'  '*  the  images  and  scenery  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.''  It  is  the  great  and  enduring  effect  <^  a  book  cast  in  the  high 
mould  of  the  «Bible,  to  stir  the  souls  of  many  beyond  the  immediate 
eircle  of  its  readers — nay,  to  shape  the  public  sentiment  and  elevate  the 
^neral  intellect 

The  following  extract  from  Shakspeare's  Henry  YIII.  may  be  better 
applied  to  our  beloved  Queen  than  to  any  Queen  that  ever  reigned : 

"  Sbe  shall  be  loved  and  fear'd;  her  own  shall  bless  her. 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 
And  haog  their  heads  with  sorrow.    Good  grows  with  her; 
In  her  dajrs  etery  man  shall  eat  in  safetj 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  aongs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbonrs. 
God  shall  be  tralj  known;  and  those  about  her, 
From  her,  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honoar» 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blast." 

The  prophet  Nahum  speaks  of  figs  being  so  ripe  aa  to  fidl  into  the 
mouth  of  the  eater.    Spenser  has  not  overlooked  this  happy  thought : 

"  ArchM  overhead  with  an  embracing  vine, 
Whose  branches  hanging  down  seemed  to  invito 
All  persons  by  to  taste  their  luscious  wine, 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline 
As  freely  otbring  to  be  gathered." 


'    8tiU  more  marked  is  the  following  imitation,  or  rather  transcript,  of 
tke^beanlifiii  language  ia  which  our  Loid  rebukea  worldly  wixiety : 
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"  Behold,  O  man,  that  toibonie  paini  doit  take, 
The  flowers,  the  fields,  and  aU  that  pleasant  grows  y 
How  they  themselves  do  thine  example  make. 
Whiles,  nothing  eBTicNUi  natoTB  them  forth  throw* 
Out  of  her  fmitfnl  lap.    How  no  man  knows. 
They  spring,  they  hod,  they  biotsom  fresh  and  &ir. 
And  deck  the  world  with  their  rich  pompons  shades » 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care. 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  careful  paint  compares 

The  lily,  lady  of  the  flowering  fieM, 
The  flower-de-luce,  her  lovely  paramovr^ 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fmitless  labours  yield. 
And  soon  leave  off  this  toilsome  weary  stonr: 
Lo,  lo;  how  brave  she  decks  her  bonmeous  bower 
With  silken  cnrtains  and  gold  coverlets^ 
Therein  to  shrond  her  sumptnons  bellamonr: 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards»  nor  cares  nor  frets. 
But  to  her  motlier  Nature  all  her  care  she  lets/^ 

"  There  Is  Iiope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cat  down,  tliat  it  will  sproat  agaiit^ 
mnd  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease,  though  the  root 
thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground ; 
yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like 
a  plant.  But  man  dieth  and  wasteth  awaj :  yea,  man  giyeth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  " — Job  xiv.  7,  8,  §. 

**  But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  trpe. 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  eease  to  liv% 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring  , 

Come  forth,  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  binU  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  finxn  all  she  brought  to  those  she  oonld  not  bring.'' 

**  To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  Summer  brings; 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears. 
And  in  her  glory  reappean: 
But,  01  my  country's  wintry  state, 
What  second  Spring  shall  renovate? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise — 
The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  weaY^ 
The  band  that  grasped  the  victor's  steel? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  be  shine. 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  0  Pitt,  thy  baOow'd  tomb."— Scott. 

"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his 

glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them Behold  the  fowls  of  the 

air,;for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap^  nor  gather  into  bams|  yet 
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your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.    Are  te  not  much  better  thaa 

they?" 

''Behold,  ye  pilgrims  of  the  earth,  behold  I 
See  all  but  man  with  uneani'd  plearare  gayi 
See  her  bright  robes  the  batterflj  unfold, 
Broke  Irom  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May. 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray. 
From  flower  to  flower  on  Udmy  gales  to  fly. 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 
Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove. 
Ten  thousand  throats;  that  from  the  flowering  throne 
Hymn  their  great  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love. 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove; 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow;  no,  fit  for  flai). 
E'en  to  the  ham  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove: 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale. 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  tiie  vale." 

Thomsok. 

We  are  told  that,  of  all  classes  of  men,  poets  are,  from  their  pecoliar 
temperament,  the  most  susceptible  of  this  assimilating  influence ;  it  id 
only  what  might  be  expected,  that  their  works,  though  repudiating  thd 
spiritualism  of  the  Bible,  should  reflect  many  of  its  literary  beauties ; 
while  to  others,  as  Bishop  Home  remarks,  the  finest  productions  of 
human  art,  after  a  few  perusals,  like  gathered  flowers,  wither  in  our 
hands,  and  lose  their  fragrancy ;  but  these  un&ding  plants  of  Paradise 
become,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  stUl  more  and  more  beautiful ; 
their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  beightened,  fresh  odours  are  emitted, 
and  new  sweets  are  extracted  from  them :  he  who  hath  once  tasted 
their  excellences,  will  desire  to  taste  them  yet  again ;  and  he  who 
tastes  them  oftenest^  will  relish  them  best. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CAPE  PELA RGONIUMSw 

BT  MB.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  HOPETOWH  H0U8B,  HOBTH  BBITAIV. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Pelargoniums  are  much  less  generally  cultiyated 
now  than  formerly,  their  flowers  bearing  no  comparison  to  those  of  the 
half  shrubby  kinds.  Such  may,  howeyer,  be  readily  increased  by 
planting  pieces  of  the  roots  in  small  pots,  in  a  slight  heat ;  leaving  a 
small  portion  of  the  root  above  ground. 

During  the  growing  season,  they  require  water  very  freely ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  flowering^  and  their  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow, 
decrease  the  quantity  of  water  gradually.  The  best  method  to  do  this, 
will  be  to  water  once  in  three  days,  then  once  a  week,  then  once  a  fort* 
night,  and  lastly,  once  a  month ;  by  which  time  they  will  be  com* 
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pktel J  at  rest,  whoa  no  waM  must  be  given  them  nntil  UbiBy  begin  to 
grow  again,  which  may  be  looked  for  about  February  or  March.  When 
at  rest,  any  situation  where  they  can  be  kept  moderately  ^Iry  and  cool, 
will  do  for  them  ;  beat,  light,  and  moisture  being  unnecessary. 

The  best  time  to  increase  this  seetion  of  Pelai^oniums,  is  just  before 
they  begin  to  grow.  Take  off  a  small  tuber  or  two,  where  they  can 
be  spared,  from  each  plant,  and  put  them  into  as  small  pots  as  they 
can  be  placed,  ju^t  to  cover  them ;  place  them  in  gentle  heat,  giving 
them  but  litde  water  till  they  begin  to  grow,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved amongst  the  established  plants,  and  the  ordinary  culture  given ; 
they  may  also  be  increased  by  seed,  which)  however,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce so  freely  as  the  shrubby  species. 

In  regard  to  the  spedes  that  have  not  been  hybridized,  of  which  P. 
bicolor,  tricolor,  ovatum,  tetragonum,  elatum,  pendulum,  fulgidum, 
elegans,  &c.,  form  a  part,  the  above  authority  directs  as  follows : — ^^  As 
they  are  all  shrubby  species,  they  require  watering  all  the  year,  though 
always  carefully ;  for  if  the  soil  gets  soddened  with  water  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  is  in  general  fatal  to  the  plants.  They  also  require  green- 
Jiouse  treatment  during  winter  and  spring.  In  summer  they  should 
be  placed  out  of  doors  in  an  open  situation,  screened  from  hign  winds, 
^d  set  upon  a  bed  of  ashes  so  thiek,  as  to  prevent  worms  from  getting 
into  the  pot ;  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  tied  up  neatly,  and  regularly 
watered  during  dry  weather.  Pot  them  into  larger  pots  when  they 
reouire  it,  the  best  operation  for  which  is  the  month  of  ApriL 

To  propagate  them,  take  youngish  cuttings  off  about  the  month  of 
May ;  fit  some  bell  or  small  hand-glasses  to  such  a  number  of  pots  as 
may  be  required ;  fill  them  half  full  with  broken  potsherds,  rough  bits 
of  turf,  or  any  thing  that  will  permit  the  water  to  pass  freely  off;  pot 
^n  upon  them  as  much  compost  (loam,  peat  earth,  vegetable  soil,  and 
sand,  in  equal  proportions,  which  is  found  to  be  the  most  proper  for 
them)  as  will  fill  up  to  the  top  with  pure  sand,  then  give  it  a  gentle 
watering,  and  insert  the  cuttings,  giving  more  water  to  settle  the  sand 
close  and  firm  to  them.  When  pretty  dry,  cover  them  with  the 
glasses,  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat ;  pot  them  off,  when  struck, 
and  keep  them  close  and  warm  till  they  have  struck  root  again ;  then 
give  them  the  ordinary  treatment  as  to  situation,  air,  watering,  potting, 
and  so  forth." 

Propagation  of  this  section  by  seeds  is  seldom  practised ;  but  some 
jrecently  raised  have  proved  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  is  well  worth 
any  attention  in  a  careful  impregnation  to  obtain  further  improved 
varieties.  Geranium  seeds  are  best  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  pro- 
•vided  that  does  not  happen  after  August,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
better  to  delay  sowing  until  February  or  March.  When  the  seeds  are 
sown,'  they  should  be  placed  in  a  mild  hot-bed,  and  regularly  shaded 
till  they  have  vegetated,  after  which  they  should  have  been  aocu8«> 
iomed  to  the  son  and  air  to  harden  them  previous  to  their  being  potted, 
which  should  be  done  when  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high ; 
their  treatment,  after  this  differs*  .from  that  (rf  cuttings,  only  that  d^ey 
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ne^Bottw  topped  wltb  a  Tiew  to  form  bushy  plants,  «fl  it  is  not  until 
they  bloom  thftt  their  iperits  can  be  ascertained.  The  young  seedlings 
should  be  stimulated  by  growing  them  in  richer  soil,  and  occasionally 
giving  liquid  manure. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IRIS  BICOLOR 

BT  ELLKV  PUCX,  XX  AKDVST  PLAUT  CULHVATOS. 

Being  anxious  to  assist  in  spreading  information,  and  observing  that 
recently  some  notice  has  been  made  of  Spanish  and  Persian  Irises,  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  Iris 
bicolor.  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  how  I  manage  my  plants; 
even  during  the  last  spring,  three  eminent  floral  amateurs  have  inquired 
eonceming  the  treatment  of  this  and  other  similar  plants,  and  it  now 
being  the  season  of  planting  bulbs,  I  hope  this  communication  will  be 
in  time  for  the  October  magazine.  Not  having  time  to  answer  every 
separate  question  of  this  sort,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  how  your 
readers  may  certainly  succeed  as  respects  this  singular  and  beautiful 
epecies  of  Iris  (Hermodactylus),  introduced  to  oar  gardens  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1597.  I  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  its  great  beauty 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  every  garden  where  a  choice  collection  of  planU 
is  kept ;  and  besides,  it  ferms  a  necessary  link  in  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful family  of  Iride».  But  first,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species ;  and 
VOL  this  point  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  ^^  Sweet's  British  Flower 
Garden,"  vol.  v.  page  146,  there  is  the  figure  of  a  species  of  snake's 
head;  yet  that  is  not  the  plant  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  the  Iris  bicolor  to  be  identical  with  the  Iris  tuberosa,  in 
the  BoU  Mag*^  page  531,  though  the  figure  of  it  there  given  is  very 
poor.  I  got  the  plant  from  Pontefract  eleven  years  ago,  and  this  is  the 
fifth  intervening  season  it  has  bloomed  under  my  care.  I  have  about 
one  hundred  roots,  and  forty  of  them  are  now  blooming.  The  soil 
consists  of  two  parts  of  turfy  peat,  one  of  white  sand,  and  one  of 
completely  rotten  stable  manure,  all  rubbed  well  together.  It  is 
not  sifted,  but  a  little  of  the  finest  is  placed  about  the  tubers  when 
planted.  They  should  be  planted  six  inches  deep,  and  there  should 
be  placed  below  the  tubers  a  compost  to  the  depth  of  at  least  nine 
inches.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  should  be  placed  in  an  open  situa- 
iion ;  it  will  require  no  protection  except  when  in  bloom,  the  flowers 
being  oflen  destroyed  by  spring  frosts.  I  had  twenty  blossoms  com- 
pletely cut  off  in  the  year  1852.  The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  time 
to  remove  the  roots  with  safety,  is  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest. 
The  foliage  will  be  lying  down  firom  about  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  sand,in  a 
moderately  dry  place,  for  about  a  month,  and  afterwards  planted  in  com- 
post, as  above  mentioned.  If  the  plants  be  in  pots,  they  may  of  course 
be  removed  any  time ;  but  I  have  found  that  the  species  cannot  be 
Jcept  in  health  long  together  in  pots.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
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break  off  the  digitals  of  the  root,  in  taking  up  and  ptahting  ;  tar  if  that 
happen,  the  root  will  certainly  not  bloom.  Som^hingof  this  sort  occurs 
when  the  roots  are  left  undisturbed  the  whole  summer ;  for,  being  fleshy, 
the  worms  and  various  insects  are  attracted  to  them,  which  gnaw  and 
separate  the  digitals,  if  they  do  not  destroy  the  roots.  But  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  the  plant  living  for  a  long  time  in  a  cool  adhesive  soil| 
where  wortns,  &c.,  would  not  be  likely  to  abound. 


THE    MIMULUS. 

BT  AK  ABDBHT  ADMIRER  AMD  CULTIVATOR  AT  SOARBOROUQH. 

Thinking  that  an  article  on  this  justly  admired  genus  of  plants 
would  be  acceptable  for  insertion  in  your  Cabinet,  I  send  you  a  few 
remarks  on  the  origin  and  culture  of  the  Mimulus,  as  being  a  flower 
Worthy  of  much  more  attention  than  it  now  obtains,  though  I  am  glad 
to  state  it  is  rapidly  extending ;  and  during  the  last  two  years  about  a 
dozen  most  strikingly  superb  varieties  have  been  raised,  the  beauty  of 
which,  when  well  grown,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  flower  that  I 
am  acquainted  with.  Single  plants  I  have  grown  of  the  dwarf  spread* 
ing  section,  two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  and  elegantly 
clothed  with  a  profusion  of  bloom. 

Origin* — ^The  Mimulus,  or  Monkey  Plant,  is  a  natire  of  North 
America.  The  first  species  was  introduced  into  England  in  1759,  and 
from  that  time  cultivated  with  great  care,  until  lately,  when  other 
superior  kinds  have  taken  the  precedence. 

Culture. — Although  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  any  hints  on 
the  culture  of  this  plant  are  superfluous,  yet  I  must  say  that,  to  bring 
it  to  its  best  state,  many  things  must  be  attended  to  which  are  generally 
overlooked.  As  the  Mimulus  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  method  of 
cultivation.  Soil  with  this,  as  with  every  other  kind  of  flower,  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  ;  for,  if  this  be  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  all  labour  in  every  other  respect  must  be  unfruitful.  The 
mixture  which  I  have  found  best  adapted  is  composed  as  follows : — ^To 
one  peck  of  fresh  loam  I  add  one  peck  of  leaf  mould,  well  rotted, 
and  half  a  peck  of  cows'  dung,  two  years  old<  These  ingredients  are 
well  mixed  together,  and  firequently  turned  over,  sprinkling  them  with 
lime  water,  so  that  no  insects  remain  in  the  soil ;  for,  if  even  they  do 
not  entirely  destroy  the  plants,  yet  they  materially  impoverish  the 
compost,  by  their  feeding  on  many  particles  which  would  otherwise 
have  sustained  the  flower.  Drainage  of  the  pots  is  a  requisite  which  1 
certainly  think  ought  in  the  second  place  to  be  looked  after.  This 
precaution  to  take  away  all  superfluous  water  seems  not  to  be  generally 
appreciated;  for  how  many  plants  do  we  see  in  various  quarters  without 
any  drainage,  except  one  potsherd  to  fiU  up  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
each  pot,  just  as  if  it  would  have  done  quite  as  well  had  there  been  no 
aperture  at  all.  Now,  although  this  is  a  common  practice,  yet  I  can 
safely  say  that  no  plant  can  live  in  perfect  health  without  a  proper 
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portion  of  dmnage ;  and  in  this  respect  I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth, 
when  be  asserts  that  plants  would  grow  much  more  luxuriantly  if  the 
pots  were  made  with  a^mall  rim  under  them,  to  allow  more  drainage ; 
hut  I  must  certainly  disagree  with  him  in  his  recommendations  of  glazed 
pots,  as  I  myself  have  tried  them,  and  have  found,  as  I  expected,  that 
if  used  for  a  time,  all  my  plants  must  inevitably  perish.  But,  to  return 
to  the  subject :  after  having  attended  to  drainage,  about  the  middle  of 
March  I  take  off  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  which  soon  make  good  roots, 
after  which  I  plant  them  separately,  in  small  pots  at  first,  and  move 
them  gradually  into  large  ones  until  May,  when  they  generally  begin 
to  show  buds,  and  about  June  they  are  in  most  beauti&l  flower.  AH 
the  blooming  season,  I  roll  canvas  over  the  greenhouse,  so  as  to  keep, 
off  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  which  take  away  the  colours  and  dry  the 
soil,  so  as  to  make  the  flowers  small ;  for  the  Mimulus  delights  in  a 
damp  earthf  yet  cannot  be  seen  in  x>erfection  when  over-watered. 
placing  water  in  saucers,  under  the  pots,  I  know  to  be  a  common 
practice,  yet  it  is  founded  on  a  gross  error ;  for  if  we  inquire  why  water 
is  placed  under  them,  we  are  told,  ^*  The  Mimulus  thrives  on  the  banks 
of  rivers;  therefore,  it  is  natural  for  it  to  have  water  constantly  by  it." 
This  is  true ;  yet  we  are  not  to  consider  that  the  Mimulus,  in  a  pot,  has 
not  the  same  freedom  of  air  and  soil  as  it  has  on  the  banks  of  streams ; 
for  in  the  latter  position  the  wcUer  runs  away  after  the  plant  has  satis- 
fied itself,  but  in  a  pot  it  stays  long  after  all  nourishment  is  gone,  and 
poisons  the  soil,  and  both  together  eventually  destroy  the  plant,  llie 
only  method  to  keep  the  Mimtdus  healthy,  with  regard  to  water,  is  to 
keep  it  in  as  shaded  a  position  as  possible^  and  to  supply  water  mode- 
rately whenever  it  is  required,  yet  always  to  allow  the  superfluous 
moisture  to  drain  away. 

Raising  New  Varieties, — When  the  plants  are  all  in  bloom,  select, 
the  best  coloured  ones,  and  cross  them  upon  the  largest,  and  vice  versd; 
for  the  two  principal  features  in  a  good  Mimulus  are  colour  and  size. 
If  the  operation  be  properly  performed,  the  pods  of  seeds  will  begin  to 
swell  in  a  few  days,  and  soon  after  they  will  turn  brown,  and  be  ready 
for  gathering.  After  8u£Bcient  good  seed  is  collected,  it  should  be 
sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  sprinkling  it  on  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  for  if 
covered,  the  seeds  will  decay  and  never  vegetate.  When  the  young 
plants  have  acquired  two  or  three  sets  of  leaves,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  larger  boxes,  where  they  will  bloom,  or,  if  it  be  summer, 
into  the  open  ground,  where  they  make  the  most  healthy  plants.  When 
in  bloom,  the  best  may  be  selected,  and  increased  by  cuttings,  which 
easily  strike.  The  principal  properties,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  size 
and  colour,  with  the  two  lips  forming  a  good  circle.  The  plants  raised 
from  these  cuttings  should  be  preserved  during  winter  in  a  coldframcj 
as  they  are  more  tender  than  the  varieties  of  old  standing.  When  the 
following  spring  arrives,  they  must  be  treated  as  directed  above  for  old. 
varieties  ;  and  if  these  new  ones  be  crossed  by  each  other,  and  so  c(m« 
tinned  for  a  few  seasons,  in  a  little  time  as  fine  a  progeny  will  arise  as 
<;an  possibly  be  expected.    I  have  flowers  with  white  grounds  marked 
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and  marbled  witb  crimson,  purple,  scarlet,  rose,  black,  yeQow,  orange,' 
blae,  and  pink.  I  have  yellow  grounds  marked  and  marbled  with 
black,  rose,  scarlet,  white,  purple,  crimson,  violet,  and  green.  To  be 
duly  estimated,  they  must  be  viewed;  they  surpass  what  I  can 
describe.  • 
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The  rare  but  occasional  occurrence  of  vegetation  in  certain  trees  and 
shrubs,  happening  to  take  place  about  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
induced  the  superstitious  peasant  to  believe  that  such  trees  threw  out 
their  leaves  with  a  holy  joy,  to  commemorate  that  anniversary  ;  as,  in 
like  manner,  oxen  and  stags  were  supposed,  and  had  been^  seen^  to  kneel 
down  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  humble  adoration.  Shakespeare 
has  beautifully  described  this  tradition,  when  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
disappears  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock : — 

*  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  Bay,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  oomes 
Wherein  oar  Saviours  biith  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad : 
The  nights  are  wholesome;  there  no  panels  strike. 
No  fairy  takes;  no  witch  hath  power  to  chann ; 
So  hallowed,  and  so  gracious  is  the  time^" 

An  oak  of  the  early-budding  species  has,  for  two  centuries,  enjoyed 
a  fame  for  pious  gratitude ;  for  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  fact  with 
many,  that  it  shot  forth  its  leaves  on  every  Old  Christmas-day,  and 
that  no  leaf  was  to  be  seen  before,  or  even  after  that  day,  during  winter. 
A  lady,  in  1786,  curious  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  proceeded 
to  Cadenham,  in  the  New  Forest,  where  the  oak  grew.  On  the  3rd 
of  January,  the  usual  guide  was  ready  to  attend  her ;  and  on  being 
desired  to  climb  the  oak,  and  search  whether  there  were  any  leaves,  he 
said,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  but  if  she  came  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing, she  might  see  a  thousand.  He  was  prevailed  on,  however,  to 
climb  up,  and,  on  the  first  branch  he  reached,  there  appeared  several 
new  leaves,  fresh  sprouted  from  the  buds,  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  The 
guide  was  more  astonished  than  the  lady  at  this  premature  production ; 
&r  so  strong  was  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  whole  tradition,  that  he 
would  have  pledged  his  life,  that  not  a  single  leaf  was  to  be  seen  before 
the  usual  hour ;  but  no  leaves  were  to  be  ^und  afterwards,  because  it 
was  stripped  by  the  numerous  parties  that  were  accustomed  to  visit  it 
on  Old  Christmas-day.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  botany,  that  such  a  bud- 
ding should  take  place  about  that  season  in  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
trees. 
^  There  appears  to  be  another  early-sprouting  oak,  near  diespot  wtere 


Rttfus's  momunent  stands.  This  seems  to  aathentkafe  the  aoconnt' 
Camden  gives  of  the  scene  of  that  prince's  death  ;  for  he  speaks  of  the 
premature  vegetation  of  the  very  tree  on  which  the  arrow  of  Tyrrel  first 
glanced,  and  the  present  tree  may  he  a  descendant  of  that  one. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1753,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  attended  the 
noted  thorn  at  Glastonhury,  which  was  thought  to  have  similar  impulses 
with  the  New  Forest  oak ;  hut,  to  their  great  disappointment,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  its  hlowing,  which  made  them  watch  it  narrowly 
on  the  5th  of  January,  Old  Christmas-day,  when  it  hlew  as  usual.  This 
famous  Glastonhury  hawthorn  was  said  to  he  sprung  from  the  staff  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  having  fixed  it  in  the  ground  with  his  own 
hand  on  Christmas-day,  the  staff  took  root  immediately,  put  forth  leaves, 
and  the  next  day  was  covered  with  milk-white  hlossoms,  and  that  it 
continued  to  hloom  every  Christmas-day  during  a  series  of  years. 

Besides  the  Holy  Thorn,  there  was  likewise  at  Glastonhury,  another 
miraculous  tree.  This  was  a  walnut  tree;  which  was  said  never  to 
shoot  forth  its  leaves  hefore  the  11th  of  June,  the  feast  of  St.  Bamahas. 
It  has  long  ceased  to  exist ;  hut  while  it  was  standing,  it  was  held  in 
high  respect  hy  the  credulous. 

At  Quainton,  in  Bucks,  also,  ahove  two  thousand  persons  on  one) 
occasion  went  with  lanterns  and  candles,  to  view  a  hlackthom  in  that 
neighhourhood,  which  was  rememhered  to  he  a  slip  from  that  of 
Glastonhury. 

•  Mr.  Gilpin  relates  a  curious  story  of  the  groaning  tree  at  Badesly; 
"  Ahout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,"  says  he,  "  a  cottager,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  village  of  Badesly,  two  miles  from  Lymington, 
frequently  heard  a  strange  noise  hehind  his  house,  like  a  person  iii 
extreme  agony.  Soon  i^r,  it  caught  the  attention  of  his  wife,  a 
timorous  woman  ;  hy  degrees  the  neighhours  heard  it,  and  it  was  noised 
ahroad  through  all  the  country.  It  was  then  plainly  discovered  to 
proceed  from  an  elm,  which  grew  at  the  end  of  the  garden ;  it  was 
young  and  vigorous,  and  to  all  appearances  perfectly  sound*  All  persons 
flocked  to  hear  it,  and  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  and  Princesii 
Of  Walesj  who  then  resided  at  Pilewell,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Worsley,  for 
the  advantage  of  sea  hathing.  Many  causes  were  assigned,  hut  none 
appeared  equal  to  the  explanation  of  it.  For  ahout  twenty  months  it 
was  an  ohject  of  astonishment ;  and  a  pamphlet  was  drawn  up,  descriptive 
of  it. 

It  was  made  also  the  groundwork  of  a  political  squih,  reflecting  on 
the  ministry  of  that  time,  in  which  it  was  said,  the  tree  had  heen  heard 
to  groan  articulately,  "  0  Walp— 0  "Walp — ^it  is  thou  makest  not  only 
me,  hut  the  whole  nation  to  groan."  The  owner  of  the  tree  at  last, 
making  too  rash  an  experiment,  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  sufferings, 
hored  a  hole  in  the  trunk ;  after  this  operation  it  ceased  to  groan ;  it 
was  then  rooted  up,  hut  nothing  appeared  to  account  for  it,  and  it  was 
generally  helieved  that  there  was  no  trick  in  it,  hut  that  it  was  th^ 
result  of  natural  causes, 
t   A  groaning  board  was  exhibited  to  the  public  in  1682 1  ihe  advertise)^ 
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!iient  respecting  it  ran  thoa : — ''  At  the  sign  of  the  Woolsack,  in  New* 
gate  Market,  is  to  be  seen  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing,  which  is,  an 
elm  board ;  being  touched  with  a  hot  iron,  it  does  express  itself  as  if 
it  were  a  man  dying,  with  groans  and  trembling,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  all  hearers.  It  hath  been  presented  before  the  King  and  his 
nobles,  and  hath  given  great  satisfaction/' 

The  hazel  has  been  much  celebrated  for  its  powers  of  discernment,  a 
twig  of  which  formed  the  divining  rod  for  the  discovery  of  mines.  An 
old  author  on  divination  describes  it  as  '*  a  strange  kind  of  exploration, 
and  peculiar  way  of  rhabdomancy,  used  in  mineral  discoveries.  The 
method  of  proceeding  is,  to  take  a  forked  hazel,  commonly  called  Moses 
his  rod,  which,  freely  held  forth,  will  stir  and  play  if  any  mine  bounder 
it ;  and  though  many  have  attempted  to  make  it  good,  yet,  until  better 
information,  we  are  of  opinion  with  Agricola,  that  in  itself  it  is  a 
fruitless  exploration,  strongly  scenting  of  pagan  divination." 

It  was  used  also  to  discover  any  hidden  spring  of  water ;  and,  though 
pne  may  seem  as  incredible  as  the  other,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
persons  who  have  lately  given  evidence  in  favour  of  this  property,  and 
of  that  respectability,  as  at  least  to  suspend  a  judgment  upon  so  extra- 
ordinary a  phenomenon.  In  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  '^  Quar- 
terly Review,''  will  be  found  the  following  well  authenticated  history: — 
<^  It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Lady  N.'s  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
subject ;  she  was  then  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  on  a  visit,  with  her 
family,  at  a  chateau  in  Provence,  the  owner  of  which  wanted  to  find  a 
spring  to  supply  his  house,  and  for  that  purpose  had  sent  for  a  peasant, 
who  could  do  BO  with  a  twig.  The  English  party  ridiculed  the  idea, 
but  still  agreed  to  accompany  the  man,  who,  after  walking  some  way, 
pronounced  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  object  of  hb  search,  and  they 
accordingly  dug  and  found  him  correct.  He  was  quite  an  uneducated 
man,  and  could  give  no  account  of  the  foculty  in  him,  or  of  the  means 
which  he  employed;  but  many  others,  he  said,  could  do  the  same. 
The  English  party  now  tried  for  themselves,  but  all  in  vain,  till  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  Lady  N.,  when,  to  her  amazement  and  alann,  she 
found  that  the  same  faculty  was  in  her  as  in  the  peasant,  and  on  her 
return  to  England,  she  often  exerted  it,  though  in  studious  concealment; 
she  was  afraid  lest  she  should  be  ridiculed,  or  get  the  name  of  a  witch : 
in  either  case,  she  thought  she  should  never  get  a  husband. 

"  Of  late  years,  her  scruples  began  to  wear  away.  When,  in  1803, 
Dr.  Hatton  published  ^Ozanon's  Mathematical  Recreations,'  where 
the  effect  of  the  divining  rod  is  treated  as  absurd,  she  wrote  a  long 
letter,  signing  X.Y.Z.,  stating  the  facts  which  she  knew.  At  Dr. 
Button's  particular  request,  she  went  to  see  him  at  Woolwich,  and  she 
then  showed  him  the  experiment,  and  discovered  a  spring  in  a  field 
which  he  had  lately  bought  near  the  new  college,  then  buiUing,  which 
field  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  college  for  a  larger  sum,  in  consequence 
of  the  spring.  Lady  N.  afterwards  showed  the  experiment  to  others 
in  the  park  at  W.  She  'took  a  thin  forked  hazel  twig,  about  sixteen 
inches  long,^  and  held  it  by  the  end,  the  joint  pointing  downwaij^ ; 
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when  she  came  to  a  place  where  water  was  tinder  the  ground,  &e  twig 
immediately  bent,  and  the  motion  was  more  or  less  rapid  as  she 
approached  or  withdrew  from  the  spring ;  when  just  over  it,  the  twig 
turned  so  quick  as  to  snap,  breaking  near  her  fingers,  which,  by  pros- 
sing  it,  were  indented,  heated,*  and  almost  blistered.  A  degree  of . 
agitation  was  also  visible  in  her  face. 

'*  When  she  first  made  the  experiment,  she  says,  this  agitation  was 
great,  but  has  gradually  decreased.  She  repeated  the  trial  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  park,  and  her  indications  were  always  correct. 

^'  It  is  extraordinary  that  no  efifect  is  produced  at  a  well  or  ditch,  or 
where  earth  does  not  interpose  between  the  twig  and  the  water.  The 
exercise  of  the  faculty  is  independent  of  volition." 

The  reviewer  concludes  by  saying,  "  So  far  our  narrator,  in  whoro| 
we  repeat,  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed." 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  superstitions  which  are  attached  to  trees  and  plants.     A  glance 
at  a  few  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole.     In  some  parts  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  weak,  rickety,  or  ruptured  children  may  be  cured 
by  drawing  them  through  a  split  tree,  if  the  tree  be  afterwards  so 
bound  as  to  reunite  ;  in  other  parts,  a  remedy  for  the  whooping-cough 
is  found  in  passing  a  child  thrice,  before  breakfast,  under  a  blackberry- 
bush,  of  which  both  ends  grow  in  the  soil.     Onions  were  formerly,  and 
perhaps  are  now,  used,  by  rustic  girls  to  divine  the  name  of  the  man 
whom  they  are  to  marry.     Various  names  were  formed  upon  onions, 
which  were  then  placed  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  the  onion  which 
sprouted  first,  bore  the  sought-for  name.     The  plant  mouse-e^r,  given 
in  any  manner  to  horses,  was  believed  to  prevent  them  from  being  hurt 
in  shoeing;  mug-wort  put  into  man's  shoes,  kept  him  from  being  weary 
on  a  long  journey ;  moon-ear  would  open  locks  and  bolts,  and  undo 
the  shackles  and  shoes  from  horses'  feet—  a  quality  which  must  have 
rendered  it  very  valuable  to  burglars  and  horse-stealers;  and  houseleek 
would  shield  from  lightening  any  house  on  which  it  grew;  this  privi- 
lege of  being  thunder  proof,  it  shared  with  the  classical  bay  tree.   The 
mountain  ash,  rowan  tree,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  northern  counties, 
the  wiggen  tree,  was  of  sovereign  virtue  as  a  preservative  against  the 
machinations  of  witchcraft.      Similar  follies  are  to  be  observed  in  all 
countries.     Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  East : — "  There  is  a  tree  in 
India,  called  Peridexion,  whose  fruit  is  sweet  and  useful,  so  that  dovea 
also  delight  to  tarry  in  it;  and  the  serpent  fears  this  tree,  so  that  he 
avoids  the  shadow  of  it ;  for  if  the  shadow  of  the  tree  go  towards  the 
east,  the  serpent  flies  towards  the  west;  and  if  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
reach  toward  the  west,  the  serpent  flies  toward  the  east;  and  the  ser- 
pent cannot  hurt  the  doves,  the  cause  of  the  virtue  of  the  tree ;  but  if 
any  of  them  straggle  from  the  tree,  the  serpent,  by  its  breath,  attracts 
it  and  dev<^rs  it.    Yet  when  they  fly,  or  go  together,  neither  the  ser- 
pent or  the  sparhawk  can  or  dares  hurt  them.      Therefore,  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  the  tree,  suffumigated,  avert  all  evil — that  is,  of  venomous 
beasts."    This,  though  a  fiction,  is  at  least  a  poetical  one. 

AA 
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The  deeay  of  the  haj-tree  was  formerly  ooiuidered  by  the  auperati* 
iious  BB  an  omen  of  disaster.  It  \»  said  that,  before  the  death  of  J^erO| 
though  in  a  very  mild  winter,  all  these  trees  withered  to  the  root  (yet 
rarely  his  death  was  no  very  serious  disaster),  and  that  a  great  pesti- 
lenoe  in  Padua  was  preceded  by  the  same  phenomenon. 

The  laurel  had  so  great  a  reputation  for  clearing  the  air  and  resisting 
eontagion,  that,  during  a  raging  pestilence,  Claudius  was  advised  by  his 
physicians  to  remove  his  court  to  Laurentium  on  that  account.  It  was 
also  supposed  to  resist  lightning,  of  which  Tiberius  was  very  fearful ; 
and  it  is  said,  that,  to  avoid  it^  he  would  creep  under  his  bed,  and  shade 
hii  head  with  the  boughs. 

In  Lower  Saxony  the  peasant  girls,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  hang 

Sirigs  of  the  hypericum,  St.  John's-wort,  against  their  bed's  head  or 
e  walls  of  their  chunber.  '  Kit  remains  fresh  on  the  following  mom- 
ing,  they  are  persuaded  they  will  be  married  within  a  year ;  but  i^  on 
the  contrary,  it  droops  and  fades,  they  have  no  hope  of  marriage  within 

that  time. 

The  black  hellebore  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  purify  their  houses, 
and  to  hallow  their  dwellings ;  and  thev  had  a  belief  that»  by  strewing 
or  perfuming  their  apartments  with  this  plant,  they  drove  away  evil 
spirits.  TUs  ceremony  was  performed  with  g^reat  devotion,  and 
aoeompanied  with  the  singing  of  solemn  hymns.  In  the  same  manner, 
they  blessed  their  cattle  with  the  hellebore,  to  keep  them  free  from 
the  spells  of  the  wicked. 

^  What  magic  has  bewitched  the  wooUv  dam«, 
And  what  ill  eyes  beheld  the  tender  lambs  ?  " 

For  these  purposes,  it  was  dug  im  with  many  religious  ceremonies, 
as  that  of  first  drawing  a  circle  round  the  plant  with  a  sword,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  east,  an  humble  prayer  was  made  by  the  devotee  to 
ApoUo  and  ^Escuhmius  for  leave  to  dig  up  the  root ;  and  the  flight 
of  the  eagle  was  particularly  attended  to  during  the  ceremony;  for  when 
this  bird  approacned  near  die  spot,  during  the  celebration  of  the  rites, 
it  was  considered  so  ominous  as  to  predict  the  certain  death  of  the 
person  who  took  up  the  plant,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  digging 
up  the  roots  of  some  species  of  hellebore,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
eat  garlic  previously,  to  counteract  the  poisonous  effluvia  qf  the  plant ; 
yet  we  fina  that  the  root  was  afterwards  dried  and  pounded  to  dust,  and 
snifled  up  the  nostrils  in  the  manner  of  snuff;  as  it  is  related  that  when 
Cameades  the  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  undertook  to  answer  the  books  of 
Zeno,  he  sharpened  his  wits  and  quickend  his  spirit  by  purging  his 
head  with  powdered  hellebore. 

Formerly,  the  Gauls  never  went  to  the  chase  without  rubbing  the 
points  of  their  arrows  with  this  herb,  believing  that  it  rendeit^d  aU  the 
game  killed  with  them  the  more  tender. 

The  verbena  or  vervain  was  thought  good  against  venomous  bites, 
and  was  suspended  round  the  neck  as  an  amulet ;  it  was  also  recom- 
mended as  a  sovereign  medicine  for  various  diseases.     In  Britain  it  has 
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Idlen  into  jiBiue,  in  «pite  of  n  pamphlet  written  expiesal jr  to  reoom- 
mend  \if  directmg  the  root  to  be  tied  with  a  yard  of  white  satin  ribbon 
Tonnd  the  neck,  and  to  remain  there  till  the  patient  recovered.  It  was 
ISmnerly  the  costom  to  plant  asphodel  and  mallow  around  the  tombs  of 
the  deceased.  St.  Pierre,  after  dwelling  with  some  earnestness  on  the 
property  of  such  customs,  quotes  the  following  inscription,  engrayen  on 
an  ancient  tomb : — 

«  Aa*dehori  je  sois  entoortf  de  mauve  et  d'asphodele,  et  an-dedans  je  ne  soia 

The  fine  fiowers  of  the  asphodel  produce  grains,  which,  according  to 
belief  of  the  ancients,  afforded  nourishment  to  the  dead.  Homer  tells 
us,  that  having  crossed  the  Stjrx,  the  shades  passed  over  a  long  plain  of 
aaphodeL  A  poet  of  the  present  day  informs  us,  upon  gr^ve  authority, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  have 
their  dw^ling 

« In  Eden's  radiant  fields  of  asphodeL" 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PAPAVER  NUDICAULE  AURANTIA. 

BT  MB.  JOHV  STBBBT,  OF  BIBL,  BT  rBBSTOV  XnUC,  BABT  UytBiAX,  B.  B. 

In  your  July  number,  I  notice  the  fienre  of  Papaver  nudicaule 
aurantidf  from  which  circumstance  I  am  induced  to  send  the  following 
facts  for  insertion  in  an  early  number.  Papaver  nudicaule  has  con- 
tinued to  grow,  flower  and  ripen  its  seed  here  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  sows  itself  as  plentifully  as  the  com  poppy,  and  sports  in  several 
varieties,  pure  white  and  shades,  sulphur  or  straw  colour.  P.  aurantia 
semidouble,  major,  minor  and  yellow ;  and  this  year,  complete  full 
double,  flowers  full  up  in  the  centre,  and  I  have  kept  a  specimen  as 
witness.  Also  some  plants  produced  flower  petals,  parts  white  and 
parts  yellow  (party  colours).  K  it  had  been  convenient  to  preserve 
the  thousands  of  self-sown  plants  here,  other  beautifully  distinct  varie- 
ties would  most  likely  have  been  produced.  In  fact,  it  is  biennial 
here. 

The  P.  orientale  and  bracteata  I  cultivate  near  together  :^  they  both 
ripen  s^eds,  and  from  these  seeds  I  obtained  a  distinct  variety,  which 
seems  to  be  akin  to  both.  The  late  Curator  Botanical,  Edinburgh, 
remarked  it  as  the  beet  he  had  seen.  Its  colour,  shying  and  seed- 
vessels  are  different  to  the  originals. 

I  see  you  intend  to  figure  the  hybrid  Cistuses :  the  spotted  rosy  red 
and  spotted  yellow,  I  fancy  will  make  a  pretty  contrast. 

Pedigj:ee,  I  cultivate^by  seeds,  a  rather  large  group  of  species  and 
varieties  in  open  borders,  which  bear  seeds  and  sow  themselves.  By 
that  natural  process  I  have  four  varieties,  one  larger  flowers,  larger 
need-vessels,  and  leaves  very  like  common  sage,  which  I  compared. 

Many  years  pg^  I  obtained  seeds,  brought  from  Italy— one  an  up- 
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right  shrub ;  it  produced  white  flowers,  about  dve  inches  diameter ;  it 
gave  one  kist  of  seeds,  which  I  sowed  in  a  pot,  and  it  produced  three 
varieties,  one  the  red  and  spotted,  the  other  two  large  flowers  of  other 
shades,  but  not  a  white ;  these  are  all  hardy,  but  do  not  produce  seeds. 


REMARKS  UPON  AN  HYBRID  PLANT  PRODUCED  FROM 
RHODOTHAMUS  CHAMGECISTUS,  AND  RHODODEN- 
DRON ARBOREA. 

BT  ME.  LAINO,  OAEDINBa  AT  TBB  RABL  OF  BOSSLTN'S,  DT8ABT  BOUSB,  NJi* 

In  jour  August  number  I  observe  a  copious  extract  from  M'ln* 
tosh's  Book  of  the  Garden,  on  hybridization,  in  which  a  remark  is 
made  about  the  crossing  of  Khodothamus  chamcecistus  with  Rhododen- 
dron aboreum  of  India,  which  I  was  so  far  fortunate  at  the  time  to 
effect.  The  seed-pods  swelled  and  ripened  most  admirably,  and  to 
satisfy  inquiry  I  will  state  the  result.  The  seeds  were  sown  the 
following  February,  came  up  freely,  but  to  my  great  disappointment 
turned  out  to  be  the  same  as  the  female  parent  (R.  chnmoecistus), 
with  one  exception,  which  of  course  has  not  yet  proved  what  it  may 
be.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  its  male  parent  (R.  aboreum), 
but  time  alone  will  tell  its  flowering  properties. 

There  is  no  branch  of  horticulture  in  which  are  more  delights,  and 
more  important  results  to  be  obtained,  than  in  the  cross-breeding  of 
the  various  species  and  varieties  of  plants  ;  for  example,  compare  the 
geranium,  the  pansey,  &c.,  as  now  exhibited  on  our  show  tables, 
with  original  species,  and  you  will  find  the  difference  most  astonish- 
ing ;  indeed,  so  great,  that  no  person  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
would  fancy  they  were  from  the  same  miserable  origin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PaoPAaATiON  OF  Auriculas. — Auricula  growers  are  aware  that  they 
cannot  propagate  their  plants  at  pleasure,  but  must  often  wait  patiently 
for  years  before  they  can  get  an  offset  from  a  favourite  variety.  By 
the  following  plan,  I  have  often  got  prime  young  plants  of  such  as  I 
wished  to  increase.  When  1  repot,  about  the  first  week  in  August, 
those  with  long  tap  roots  I  cut  well  back ;  the  part  of  the  root  I  thus 
cut  from  favourites,  I  pot,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cut  part  above  the 
earth.  I  then  give  them  a  little  water,  with  a  syringe  or  watering  pan, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  perhaps  as  many  buds  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance round  the  old  root.  These  grow  very  fast,  and  may  be  potted 
singly,  in  autumn  or  spring,  according  to  their  size.  — Y.  Z. 
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Lbctube  on  Peat  Chabcoal.  By  IVof,  Way,— Profc  Way  re- 
mfurked  (says  the  Chemist)  that,  independently  of  the  noxious  gases 
resnlting  from  the  putrefaction  of  amimal  matter  generally,  and  which 
eonsisted  principally  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurefc  of  am* 
m<Hiia,  each  particular  animal  substance,  excretion  or  otherwise,  had 
its  peatUar  odour,  which,  although  abundantly  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
and,  in  many  cases,  as  in  musk,  almost  inexhaustible,  was  inappreciable 
in  weight ;  therefore,  by  deodorising  a  large  amount  of  odour,  it  was 
not  to  be  inferred  that  a  large  amount  of  manuring  matter  was  thereby 
secured.  He  then  enumerated  the  various  single  and  double  deodor- 
isers that  had  been  employed.  He  referred  to  Sir  William  Burnett's 
excellent  application  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  to  the  ordinary  chloride 
of  lime ;  to  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  4md  its  conversion,  in  ammo- 
niacal  atmospheres,  into  sulphate^of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  to 
the  agreeable  odour  of  pure  ammonia,  and  its  power  of  giving  intensity 
to  odours  of  a  disagreeable  character,  which  intensity  was  lost  when 
the  ammonia  was  withdrawn ;  to  sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas), 
which  when  powdered  and  thrown  into  tanks  turned  black,  on  account 
of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  formed  on  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  present.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  charcoal 
as  a  deodoriser.  He  gave  an  interesting  statement  of  the  peculiar 
action  of  charcoals  in  general,  arising,  he  believed,  frY>m  the  great 
amount  of  surface  their  spherical  interstices  presented,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liar action  and  superior  value  of  animal  charcoal  over  all  others.  He 
referred  to  the  theory  he  hadl)een  led  to  form  of  this  peculiar  di£S»renoe, 
and  to  a  very  successful  imitation  of  animal  charcoal,  which  he  and 
Mr.  Paine  had  made^  in  reference  both  to  deodorising  and  decolourising 
properties,  bom  the  light  porous  silica  rock,  found  *^on  Mr.  Paine's 
estate  in  Surrey,  and  when  broken  up  and  steeped  in  heated  tar,  was 
put  into  a  gas  retort,  where  the  tar  was  burnt  off  in  the  state  of  very 
pure  gas,  and  a  residuum  left  of  the  new  silicated  charcoal  in  question* 
He  explained  that  in  charcoals  it  was  not  the  amount  of  carbon  they 
contained  that  constituted  their  value,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  carbon 
was  distributed ;  that  animal  charcoal  contained  only  10  per  cent  of 
real  carbon,  whUe  wood  charcoal  contained  90  per  cent  He  referred 
to  the  large  amount  of  water,  50  or  60  per  cent,  which  peat  charcoal 
took  up,  and  to  the  fallacious  dry  state  of  the  manures,  with  which  this 
water-carrier  was  mixed.  He  feared  this  mode  of  introducing  water 
in  a  latent  state  into  manures,  in  many  cases,  gave  a  turn  in  the  scale 
more  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer  than  of  the  fiEumer.  He  doubted 
whether  peat  charcoal  could  be  used  economically  for  the  purpose  of 
soaking  up  tank  water ;  if  not,  he  feared  it  would  prove  of  no  advan- 
tage, in  other  respects,  as  a  remunerative  agent  to  die  £Euiner.  It  had 
been  long  before  the  public,  but  had  not  progressed  in  market  value,  as 
it  would  have  done  had  its  application  been  successful.  He  considered 
it  to  lead  to  much  error  in  practice,  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  action 
of  charcoal  on  ammonia  was  not  better  understood  by  the  public  Fresh 
burnt  charcoal  would  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas,  but  it 


iTM  ii  mist&te  to  suj^pOse  thai  il  WoqU  MMqUeiifly  «bftllraM  MttMnia 
ftoUk  *  liqtdd  l]iit>regiiAted  with  it ;  ott  the  eomttktf^  water  liad  tin 
^wei*  of  diflpiaciiig  from  ehatiMMd  the  trhote  of  the  ammoiiift  U  iMd  M- 
oeired  in  a  gMeoud  fltato  fKthki  its  pores«  I^atelurcoal  did  uotdtlidr 
make  mantire  ot  beparate  it  flhim  sewage ;  it  simply  rendered  mandTB 
portable.  Ite  exhibited  k  strtldng  ezperimeiity  showing  the  power  of 
itg  peat  chai^Al  to  arrest  odotum.  lSn>  open  tnmblmi  were  half  AIM 
with  the  most  ofifonsiYe  sewage-matter  Ph)feS8or  Way  ooaM  obtain^  and 
the  surface  of  each  mass  covered  with  a  film  df  thin  paper  and  H  thih 
bed  of  powdered  peat-chansoal  resting  npon  it  These  tumblers  wefe 
in  this  state  handed  it>iind  to  the  members,  who  aseeHxdned  the  pefft^et 
manner  in  which  the  sewage-matter  was  thns  rendered  no  longer  ofien- 
siye  to  the  smells  He  then  gave  an  interesting  aeoonnt  of  the  p^foeeis 
of  Mr.  Stothert,  by  which  sewnge-matfer  was  reduced,  by  a  donble 
action  of  purification,  into  clear  wnter  and  inodorous  predpitate>«Hi 
process  admitiably  adapted  for  sanitary  purposes,  although  not  for  thoae 
of  agriculture,  as  the  more  valuable  manuring  matters  were  held  in 
solution  and  carried  off  in  the  pellucid  liquid,  while  the  preciptlate  Wfta 
comparatively  an  inert  mAM.*^{Mechank$'  MogaxtM.) 

PelJlbgokiu^S. — ^As  you  have  already  given  tbe  mode  6f  growing 
Ihese  useful  plants  lor  exhibition,  perhaps  the  following  remarks  on 
their  cultivation  for  the  greenhouse  of  a  private  gentleman  may  net 
prove  unacceptable,  as  my  ttmde  of  treat^^ient,  tlmugh  nothing  new,  has 
invariably  been  followed  by  an  abundant  head  of  bloom  and  heUlhy 
foliage.  Afber  the  plants  have  flowered  the  first  timb,  they  are  removea 
into  the  <9en  air,  placed  upon  cinder  ashes  to  protect  them  agsinat  the 
worms,  and  are  cut  down  in  the  beginning  of  August  Li  a  AnrSilighti  Ute 
shoots  will  have  pushed  to  about  an  inch^  when  I  prooeed  to  repot  tiieni. 
My  pra4Stice  is,  to  shake  off  all  the  old  soil,  and  to  prune  the  roots  to 
within  three  inches  of  the  stem.  This  process,  I  consider,  fafonrs  the 
production  of  a  line  head  of  bloom,  by  checking  the  rapid  and  vigofOtts 
growth  of  new  w^sod.  Th^  plants  fNion  reoovier,  and  the  destraemn  of 
the  old  roots  is  succeeded  by  new  and  active  fibiiM  llrom  1]m  peMs 
where  the  knifo  had  been  employed.  The  following  eompost  I  nse  for 
tike  winter  nolting,  via.,  two  barrowftds  of  team,  twoof  knf  laonhL  hilf 
iabttnt>wfiftiof  peat,  with  one  peck  of  silver  sand.  The  j^ts  an  pmed 
where  they  are  pattiatty  shaded,  receiving  a  little  of  <&e  mondng  «m 
oidj.  In  three  weehja^  they  wiU  have  m£te  new  roots  suftcient  to  benr 
removing  to  a  more  o{)^  situation,  wheie  they  will  reoelva  pitaity  of 
light  and  air.  Hcft^  they  remain  till  fheWeMherbeccmies  wet  and  deld, 
itiien  I  remove  thfem  into  the  greenhouse.  I  place  them  as  near  Ae 
glass  as  possible,  and  admit  all  Hm  idr  I  nafti  to  prevent  their  Ml^ 
drawn,  and  wnter  sparingly  during  Ae  winter  monms.  ta  October,  T 
stop  the  shoots  to  Within  four  xjt  five  inc^  of  tlrs  stem,  fia  dke 
be^nning  of  l>0oenib^,  I  pti^paro  to  repot  for  blooming,  using  wt  ftl- 
lowliig  s^  whitth  is  richer  and  stronger  Uism  the  coexist  preyhm^^y 
ttti^eT^t  Tbtin>%aitowMs<f  himilAddtwonfccm^dimg,9n6yi»r 
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old  (I  prefer  it  of  this  age,  as  it  affords  nourishment  a  greater  length 
of  tim^,  half  a  barrowfid  of  leaf  mould,  and  one  peck  of  silver  sand. 
If  the  loam  be  heavy  and  strong,  I  add  peat,  but  this  is  not  necessary 
if  the  loam  is  of  a  sandy  nature.  I  give  good  drainage,  by  using 
plenty  of  potsherds,  and  shift  into  pols  a  size  larger  than  the  plants 
were  previously  grown  in — either  eight  or  nine-inch  ones.  I  rub  off 
nearlv  all  the  old  soil,  and  fill  up  with  the  compost  above  described. 
The  house  is  kept  closed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  and  when  I  see 
the  plants  begin  to  root  fireely,  I  give  air  as  the  weather  permits.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees  Fahr.  When 
the  plants  are  growing  treely,  I  keep  them  well  tied  out,  forming  them 
into  broad  and  uniform  heads.  I  begin  to  syringe  the  plants  about  the 
middle  of  February,  choosing  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  day  for  the  purpose, 
and  continue  this  operation  twice  a  week,  till  the  plants  begin  to  show 
their  bloom.  During  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  I 
water  twice  a  week,  and  increase  the  quantity  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer.  I  fumigate  for  destruction  of  green  fly,  and  shade  from 
powerful  midday  sun. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

On  the  Plants  op  China,  by  Mr.  R.  Fortune. — ^The  tea  plant  was 
now  frequently  seen  on  the  hill  sides,  this  being  the  outskirt  of  the 
great  green  tree  country,  to  which  I  was  bound.  Large  camphor  trees 
were  frequently  seen  in  the  valleys,  particularly  near  the  villages. 
Fallow  trees  were  still  in  extensive  cultivation ;  and,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  being  clothed  in  their  autumnal  hues,  they  produced  a 
striking  effect  upon  the  varied  landscape.  The  leaves  had  changed 
from  a  light  green  to  a  dark  blood-red  colour.  Another  tree,  a  species 
of  maple,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  fung-gze,  was  also  most  picturesque 
from  the  same  cause.  These  two  trees  formed  a  striking  contriEist  with 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  pine  tribe. 

But  the  most  beautiful  tree  found  in  this  district  is  a  specijes  of 
weeping  cypress,  which  I  had  never  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  China, 
and  which  wao  quite  new  to  me.  It  was  during  one  of  my  daily 
rambles  that  I  saw  the  first  specimen.  About  half  a  mile  distant  from 
where  I  was,  I  observed  a  noble-looking  fir  tree,  about  sixty  feet  in 
height,  having  a  stem  as  straight  as  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  and 
wee'ping  branches,  like  the  willow  of  St  Helena.  Its  branches  grew, 
at  first,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem,  then  described  a  gracefrd 
curve  upwards,  and  bent  again  at  their  points.  From  these  main 
branches,  others,  long  and  slender,  hung  down  perpendicularly,  and 
gave  the  whole  tree  a  weeping  and  graceful  form.  It  reminded  me  of 
some  of  those  large  and  gorgeous  chandeliers  sometimes  seen  in  the 
theatres  and  public  halls  in  Europe.  What  could  it  be  ?  It  evidently 
belonged  to  the  pine  tribe,  and  was  more  handsome  and  ornamental 
than  them  all,  I  w^alked — no,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  ran — ^up  to 
the  place  where  it  grew,  much  to  the  surprise  of  my  attendants,  who 
evidently  ttiought  I  had  gone  crazy. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  where  it  grew,  it  appeared  more  beantifril 
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evea  than  it  had  done  in  the  distance.  Its  stem  was  perfectly  straight, 
like  CrTptomeria,  and  its  leaves  were  formed  like  those  of  the  well- 
known  arhor-vitce,  only  much  more  slender  and  graceful.  This  specimen 
was  fortunately  covered  with  a  quantity  of  ripe  firuit,  a  portion  of  which 
I  was  most  anxious  to  secure.  The  tree  was  growing  in  some  grounds 
belonging  to  a  country  inn,  and  was  the  proper^  of  the  innkeeper.  A 
wall  intervened  between  us  and  it,  which  I  confess  I  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  get  over ;  but  remembering  that  I  was  acting  Chinaman, 
and  that  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  very  indecorous,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  I  immediately  gave  up  the  idea.  We  now  walked  into  the 
inn,  and,  seating  ourselves  quietly  down  at  one  of  the  tables,  ordered 
some  dinner  to  be  brought  to  us.  When  we  had  taken  our  meal  we 
lighted  our  Chinese  pipes  and  sauntered  out,  accompanied  by  our  polite 
host,  into  the  garden,  where  the  real  attraction  lay.  ''  What  a  fine 
tree  this  of  yours  is  I  we  have  never  seen  it  in  the  coimtries  near  the 
sea  where  we  come  from  ;  pray  give  us  some  of  its  seeds."  '^  It  is  a 
fine  tree,"  said  the  man,  who  was  evidently  much  pleased  with  our 
admiration  of  it,  and  readily  complied  with  our  request.  These  seeds 
were  carefully  treasured ;  and  as  they  got  home  safely,  and  are  now 
growing  in  England,  we  may  expect  in  a  few  years  to  see  a  new  and 
striking  feature  produced  upon  our  landscape  by  this  lovely  tree. 
Afterwards,  as  we  joumied  westward,  it  became  more  common,  and  was 
firequently  to  be  seen  in  clumps  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  This  tree 
has  been  named  the  Funeral  Cypress. — Fortune^B  Journey  to  the  Tea 
Districts  of  China, 

Hints  for  the  Cultivation  op  Babianas,  Gladioli,  Ixias,  Spa- 
RAXis,  Tbitonias,  &c.,  &c.,  IN  THE  Open  Borders,  BY  Amicus. — In 
September,  or  at  the  latest,  in  October,  prepare  your  beds  or  borders 
by  well  digging  them  a  spit  deep,  burying  a  stratum  of  good  rotten 
manure  at  the  bottom.  The  surface  soil  should  be  rendered  open  by 
mixing  sand  with  it,  and  being  well  broken  in  the  digging ;  plant  tlii3 
bulbs  in  clumps  or  rows,  from  2^  to  6  inches  deep  (depending  on  size 
of  root,  and  sort),  taking  care  to  cover  them  one  inch  deep  with  sand, 
previous  to  re-covering  with  the  mould.  After  the  roots  are  planted, 
rake  the  ground  well,  giving  it  a  southern  inclination  ;  if  possible,  keep 
it  free  from  weeds  and  stir  it  occasionally  with  a  small  fork,  which 
accelerates  their  growth  ;  in  case  of  very  severe  frost,  cover  the  surface 
of  the  ground  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  dry  litter  or  sea  sand. 
The  different  varieties  will  flower  from  May  till  August. 

Bloobong  THE  yellow  NOISETTE  ROSE. — Complaints  have  been  made 
that  this  rose  is  difficult  to  bloom  ;  and  having  had  several  of  them  to 
flower  very  successfully  for  the  last  two  years,  I  send  you  the  method 
I  have  used,  hoping  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  : — The 
plants  are  planted  in  rich  mould,  in  the  open  border.  When  the  buds 
begin  to  show,  I  place  a  hand-glass  over  each  rose  tree ;  and,  to  insure 
pl^ty  of  air,  I  put  four  small  pots  under  the  four  comers  of  the  hand- 
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glass.  It  will  be  necessaiy  to  sliade  in  hot  snnslime.  I  find,  if  they 
are  not  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  that  the  outside  petals  rot  before  the 
inner  ones  open.  I  had  six  fine  noisettes  this  year,  on  one  small  plant; 
and  there  will  be  a  second  crop  about  the  end  of  July. — An  Amateur. 


ON  PLANTING  A  TULIP  ROOT. 

BY  JAS.  JfONTOOMSXT. 

Here  lies  a  bulb,  the  child  of  earth, 
Buried  alive  beneath  the  clod, 
Ere  long  to  spring,  by  second  birth, 
A  new  and  nobler  work  of  God. 

'Tis  said  that  microscopic  power. 
Might  through  its  swaddling  folds  descry 
The  infant-image  of  the  flow'r, 
Too  exquisite  to  meet  the  eye. 

This,  vernal  suns  and  rains  will  swell, 
Till  from  its  dark  abode  to  peep. 
Like  Venus  rising  from  her  shell. 
Amidst  the  spring-tide  of  the  deep. 

Two  shapely  leaves  will  first  unfold ; 
Then,  on  a  smooth  elastic  stem. 
The  verdant  bud  shall  turn  to  gold, 

And  open  in  a  diadem. 

• 

Not  one  of  Flora's  brilliant  race 
A  form  more  perfect  can  display ; 
Art  could  not  feig^  more  simple  grace, 
Nor  nature  take  a  line  away. 

Yet,  rich  as  mom  of  many  a  hue. 

When  flushing  clouds  through  darkness  strike. 

The  tulip's  petals  shine  in  dew, 

All  beautiful, — ^but  none  alike. 

Kings,  on  their  bridal,  might  unrobe 

To  lay  their  elories  at  its  foot ; 

And  queens  uieir  sceptre,  crown,  and  globe, 

Exchange  for  blossom,  stalk  and  root. 

Here  could  I  stand  and  moralize  : 
Lady,  I  leave  that  part  to  thee. 
Be  thy  next  birth  in  Paradise, 
Thy  life  to  come,  eternity ! 
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Aconites,  Ootnses^Violetii,  Mienonette,  Stocks,  Tulips,  CTclamens,  Narcissus, 
Liliea  of  the  Vallej,  Hepaticas,  Pranroses,  China  Primroses,  Persian  Irises,  Cnpheai, 
fiyadnthB,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Tree  Carnations,  Heliotropes,  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
Balvias,  Gardenias,  Boses,  Axateas,  Cinerarias,  Jasmines,  HonejrsncUea^  Bentsias^ 
Rhododendrons,  Persian  LUacs,  Rhodoras,  Rib^  Mezereoms,  Conreas,  &c, 
required  to  bloom  from  January,  should  be  brought  in  earlj  in  the  present  month, 
^e  plants  diould  be  placed  at  first  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house;  nerer  allow 
them  to  want  water.  Pots  or  boxes  containing  boiboas-rooted  flowering  plants,  as 
HjadntluB,  Narcissus,  Persian  Irises,  Groeases,  &c,  should  occasionalfy  be  intro* 
duoed,  so  as  to  have  a  snoeeasloa  of  bloom.  Cactus  plants  that  hare  been  kept  out 
ti  doors,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  should  occasionallj  be  brought  into  the  store  for 
flowerings  whidi  flares  a  succession.  If  any  of  the  forced  plants  be  attacked  with 
Am  given  fly,  a  syringe  with  diluted  tobacco^water  will  destroy  them.  If  the  leaves 
mppmt  bit,  and  turn  brown  (the  eifect  of  damage  by  red  spider),  a  syringe  of  soap- 
Bttds  at  the  nnder  side  of  the  hares  is  effectual  to  destroy  them,  The  glutinous 
Bubstaace  remaining  not  onlr  kills  those  it  is  applied  to,  but  prevents  others  return* 
iHg  t)iere.  The  old  Eranthemnm  pulcheUum,  with  its  fine  blue  flowers,  Justicia 
q;>eck)sa,  Oesneria  zebrina,  Justicia  pnlcherrima,  Aphelandria  cristate,  Poinsettia 
|Mil6herrims,  Cestrum  anrantiacum,  and  Begonia  flichsioides,  are  flue  vrinter  oma* 
mental  Uoomhig  plants. 

IN  THX  ORlSSNHOTTflB,  M. 

An  much  fire  as  will  barely  keep  out  frost  Will  oalr  be  necessaiys  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  np  damp  arising  from  foggy  nights,  or  from  watering,  all 
)K>8sible  air  should  be  admitted  in  the  daytime;  but  mind  to  keep  the  plants  from 
damaee  by  frost. 

Puduas  and  greenhouse  plants,  intended  to  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  will  require 
lo  hare  protection  at  the  roots,  and  probably,  for  the  flrst  winter,  orer  the  tops  too, 
by  frinEe  branches,  canras,  widcer  baskets,  mats,  &a  ^  If  greenhouse  plants  require 
watering  and  qrriaging  orer  the  tops,  let  it  be  done  in  the  morning  cST  a  clear  day, 
when  air  can  be  admitted ;  and  towards  erening  a  gentle  fire-heat  should  be  giren. 
Calceolarias  must  be  in  a  cool  situation.  Whilst  in  a  cool  and  moist  atmosphere, 
tiie  shoots  will  often  pudi  at  the  imderside  numerous  rootlets;  where  sucli  are 
srodoced,  they  should  be  taken  off  and  potted.  Pelaigonium  plants  for  exhibl- 
tton  should  be  repotted  by  the  middle  of  this  month;  according  to  the 
fllse  of  Uie  plants  must  be  the  pots.  The  smallest  sized  pots  in  which  plants  are 
to  bo  when  shown  are  the  84*8,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  sized  are 
cieren  inches  in  diameter.  The  puints  need  not  be  potted  into  these  sizes  now,  but 
a  size  less,  and  in  Pebruary  be  repotted  into  their  final  pots.  Hie  plants  must  not 
ItM  crowded  together,  but  be  kept  apart  Cinerarias  are  often  attacked  at  this  season 
1^  the  green  f^i  let  the  plants  be  placed  in  a  hot  bed  frame,  and  be  fumigated  with 
tobacoo-smoke  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  insects. 

BRIEF  REMARKS, 

Tass  Bxotio  am)  otbrr  I^lowkbixq  Piahts  at  thi  Cbtbtal  Palacb  axd 
Qabdbns  at  Stdxmhail — So  little  is  pnblidy  known  about  the  plants  at  the 
Ciystal  Palace,  except  that  which  is  gathered  durins  a  momentary  admiring  glance, 
M  the  risitor  strolls  taroogh  the  building,  that  we  tnmk  a  few  explanatory  details 
lasy  "Mii  he  mimlaoed. 

ix  ihe  first  place,  then,  the  celebrated  botanical  coUecdon  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  at 
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Haekney  wid  the  basb  of  this  Ciystel  Palace  ooUettion.  B  waa  a  foiimial6  eoitid* 
denoc  that,  at  the  rery  time  when  the  Sydenham  project  waa  mider  eooaideratioQi 
iieisrf.  Loddiges  had  resolved  to  retire  from  himneaf,  and  to  sell  off  the  whole  of 
their  unequalled  eoUeetion — nneqnnlled  so  far  as  pri? ate  norserymen  are  coocenied. 
Kay,  the  very  sale  catalofcne  wns  being  drawn  up,  when  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  by 
authority  of  the  Crystal  Palace  directors,  stepped  m  and  bmight  Uie  entire  eoUee- 
tion by  private  contract,  giving  one  round  sum  for  the  whole  of  the  plants.  The 
plants  have  remained  at  Hackney  nntil  room  was  prepared  for  them  at  Sydenham; 
they  have  been  conveyed  by  waggons  and  carts  on  the  ordinaiy  road  from  one 
place  to  the  other;  and  a  most  formidable  undertaking  this  has  Men,  considering 
the  distance,  the  many  thousands  of  plants,  and  the  laq^e  size  of  numbers  of  them. 
Scarcely  a  day  has  elapsed,  for  many  months,  on  which  these  plant-loads  have  not 
been  seen  wending  their  way  from  north  to  south. 

The  collection  at  Messrs.  JLoddiges*  was  in  every  way  remarkable.  It  was  about 
ninety  years  ago  that  Conrad  Loddiges  began  to  form  it,  and  it  gradually  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  In  Europe.  This  was  the  parent  coUectioo,  from  whence 
that  at  Sydenham  has  sprung.  A  large  portion  of  plants  have  been  conveyed  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other,  but  there  are  still  many  to  come.  The  collection  com- 
prises numerous  specimens  remarkable  either  for  their  size  or  for  some  other  charac- 
teristics. There  is,  for  instance,  tlie  ^eca  ceUtchu,  whence  the  betel  is  obtalnedf 
there  is  the  ArtoearpuM  inUgti/oUa,  which,  though  a  small  tree  here,  rises  to  sixty 
feet  in  its  own  native  clime;  there  is  the  Piper  nigrum,  the  black-pepper  tree;  the 
clove-tree,  and  others  yielding  spices;  the  stranee  and  fearful  poison-tree  of  Java; 
the  Caimtu  rudentum,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  200  feet  in  its  Asiatic  home;  the 
fantastic  umbrella-tree,  with  its  broad^spnMiding  leafy  summit;  the  eabbage-palm; 
the  £lent  Guineauv,  now  of  such  extraordinary  value  to  us  as  the  source  of  palm 
oil,  which  is  pressed  out  from  the  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit;  the  Phttnix  farinUa% 
yielding  a  kind  of  sago;  the  Latania  BorUmica,  the  monarch  of  Loddiges*,  wnieh 
must  have  a  paragraph  to  itself  presently;  the  Theohroma  cacao,  whence  cocoa  and 
chocolate  are  obtained;  the  cow-tree  of  South  America,  so  named  from  the  milky 
juice  which  it  yields;  the  banana;  the  plant  which  yields  balsam  of  capivi;  the 
Ccrdia  manoica,  remarkable  for  its  rope-like  structure;  the  golden-leaved  Cftryia- 
phylla  maemphylla,  which  in  Sierra  Leone  attains  a  height  of  100  feet ;  the 
Berthoiletia  exceutf,  the  magnificent  tree  which  yields  the  Brazil  nut;  the  mahogany* 
tree.  Indeed,  dwarfish  as  most  of  the  plants  necessarily  are  in  comparison  with 
the  sizes  which  the  species  would  attain  in  their  own  native  homes,  tney  pr^een^ 
besides  beauty  of  apj>earance,  abundant  materials  for  instmction  in  respect  to  the 
economical  and  medicinal  uses  to  which  thev  are  applied. 

The  Loddiges*  collection,  then,  was  the  basis  whereon  Sir  Joaeph-  Paxton  pro- 
ceeded to  form  the  Sydenham  collection.  But,  empowered  by  ttxe  company,  ho 
has  likewise  made  large  purchases  elsewhere.  He  has  obtained,  from  one  quarter 
or  another,  as  many  as  8,000  camellias,  and  10,000  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  calceo- 
larias. There  are  no  fewer  than  600  roses  in  the  ^hambra  alone,  forming  degant 
parterres  around  the  marble  founudn  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions.  One  very  interest- 
ing purchase  has  been  made — a  collection  of  seventy-two  oranffe  trees  and  twen^- 
four  pomegranate  trees,  broneht  from  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly  siter  the  death  of  tat 
late  Kini!:  Louis  Philippe.  The  remarkable  shape  and  large  size  of  the  orange  trecL 
and  the  brilliant  green  of  the  leaf,  render  them  very  conspicuous  and  ornamental 
olyects;  while  pomegranate  trees  carry  us  in  imagination  to  Eastern  climes,  where 
all  sorts  of  beautiful  princesses  ate  of  their  fruit  in  enchanted  castles  and  faiij 
palaces. 

Besides  purchases,  the  Sydenham  collection  has  been  enriched  with  many  bota- 
nical gifts,  and  will  doubtless  be  enriched  with  many  more,  for  there  is  abvindant 
liberality  of  the  kind  among  wealthy  persons  of  taste  in  this  country.  They  wiU 
give,  if  their  gifts  seem  likely  to  be  appreciated  and  taken  care  of,  as  we  have  ha4 
proof  in  the  noble  presents  of  books  to  the  British  Museum,  and  of  pictures  to  the 
.National  Gallery — despite  of  our  lamentable  want  of  good  rooms  in  which  to  plao6 
the  pictures.  Her  Majesty  has  given  two  specimens  of  the  Araucaria  exeeUa,  and 
about  A  dozen  other  plants.    The  Dachess  of  Qloncester  has  giTcn  a  coUec^n  of 
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White  camelliafl.  There  has  been  presented  a  fine  American  aloe  Ijr  the  ^itiasea 
Banall  of  Blackheath;  an  Araucaria  exctka,  hj  Iff.  Lloyd  of  Wickham;  an 
American  aloe,  bj  Miss  Millington  of  Greenwich;  a  Ficiis  macrophylla  from  Aus- 
tralia, bj  the  Botanical  Society;  an  anraucaria,  by  Earl  Powis;  a  splendid  Anstra* 
lian  flowerinc-plant,  by  Mr.  Fairrie  of  LiTerpool;  a  smaU  collection  of  plants,  by 
Earl  Mansfield^ from  Caen  Wood;  a  magnificent  doe,  which  had  been  brought, 
when  yoong,  from  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome,  by  Mrs.  Jcnkyns  of  Wells 
Deanery;  a  Tariegated  aloe,  by  Miss  Blaxwell  of  Camberwell;  two  araucarias  by 
Mr.  Wells  of  Red  Leaf;  a  striped  aloe,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tweedie  of  Bromley; 
•  Dracama  draco,  by  Mr.  Keen  of  Croydon ;  two  American  aloes,  by  Mr.  Letts  of 
Dalwich;  a  noble  araucaria,  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter;  a  collection  of  aquatic 
))1ant8,  by  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire;  and  a  large  number  of  other  gifts,  which, 
though  the  company  very  properly  record  them,  need  not  be  catalogued  hero. 

The  arrangement  of  so  fine  a  collection  has  necessarily  occupied  much  and  weighty 
attention.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to  arrange  all  the  plants  within  the  build- 
ing geographically,  in  some  determinate  order,  according  to  the  countries  to  whidi 
the  respectlTe  species  belong.  But  difficaltics  have  presented  themselves.  Although 
there  are  ten  architectmal  courts  to  illustrate  ten  diflferent  epochs  of  art,  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  the  company  possessed,  in  equal  ratios,  plants  belonging  to  all 
the  various  countries  represented  by  those  courts;  and  it  might  very  likely  be,  that 
the  botany  of  some  countries,  if  unrelieved  by  specimens  from  other  places,  would 
look  meagre  and  poverty-stricken  in  respect  to  colour  or  size,  and  would  not  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  picturesqueness  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  fine  arts  departments.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  adopt  ft 
systematic  arrangement  in  connection  with  the  ethnological  specimens,  and  also  in 
One  important  part  of  the  park  or  grotindei  but  to  arrange  everything  else  in  such 
forms  of  beauty  as  would  contribute  to  the  general  effect  of  the  Palace,  considered 
as  a  whole — to  make  the  plants  and  flowers  a  graceful  decoration  to  the  building 
itself,  and  to  the  conits  and  halls  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  its  area. 

The  ethnological  groups,  thcKations,  arc  really  instructive,  for  their  botany  as  well 
as  for  their  characteristics  of  human  tribes.  There  are  a  few  of  them  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  building,  but  the  main  portion  is  at  the  southern  end.  Here  we  have  the 
Australian,  the  Tasmanian,  the  Papuan,  the  Tahitian,  the  Negro,  the  Bosjesman,  the 
Hottentot,  theBomeanthe  Somatran,  the  American-Indian,  the  Esquimaux — all  are 
given  with  the  scrnpnlons  regard  to  feature  and  form  which  Dr.  Latham  is  well 
fitted  to  insure;  and  such  simple  adjuncts  are  provided  as  may  assist  in  illustrating 
the  flress,  and  weapons,  and  usages  of  the  people.  Then,  in  each  bed  or  parterre 
which  contains  a  group.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  brought  his  botanical  knowledge 
to  bear,  by  planting  trees  obtained  from  or  indigenous  to  the  country  inhabited  by 
that  group.  When  the  plants  are  more  fully  labelled  than  they  yet  are — ^and  we 
recommend  the  utmost  possible  liberality  in  this  respect,  as  a  matter  that  will  be 
sensibly  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  general  visitors — these  nations  will  be  very  in- 
structive, and  we  can  learn  a  little  concerning  the  botany  of  tropical  climes. 

These  national  groups,  we  have  said,  offer  facilities  for  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  plants;  bnt  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  the  picturesque  has  been  studied 
rather  than  the  systematic,  without,  however,  an  entire  neglect  of  the  latter.  For 
many  months  has  the  process  of  arrangement  been  carried  on  by  a  whole  army  of 
gardeners,  under  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  as  commander-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Eyles,  as  one 
of  his  two  head  generals.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  considerable  size,  mostly  in  boxes, 
are  ranged  along  both  sides  of  the  nave  at  appropriate  intervals,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful vista  as  seen  from  either  end.  Then,  in  front  of  all  the  eighteen  or  twenty 
courts.  Fine  Art  and  Industrial,  beds  of  beautiful  flowers  are  arranged,  with  wind- 
ing paths  between  them,  to  afford  access  to  the  courts,  an  arrangement  singularly 
novel  and  refreshing  to  the  eye.  A  third  repository  is  found  in  some  of  the  courts 
themselves,  where,  as  in  the  Alhambra,  plants  and  flowers  can  be  introduced  in 
harmony  with  the  general  style  and  purport  of  the  court.  Another  source  of 
arrangement  is  afforded  by  the  two  marble  basins— one  marble  ti|  presenti,  and  the 
other  marble  in  futuro:  the  elegant  vases  and  circular  recesses  around  these  basins 
ftre  filled  with  exquisite  flowers;  while,  when  the  hydraulic  arrangements  shall  have 
been  oompleted,  the  basins  themselves  will  be  filled  with  aquatic  plants,  indndin^ 


the  wf ddlT-xanowned  VkUtria  re^.  Wberew  tfaeie  an  anj  krfe  spiCQi  beiwwi 
or  beyond  these  courts,  these  have  been  filled  with  plants,  sometimeB  numnted  apo» 
or  grouped  around  monads  of  root-work.  Lastly,  suspended  from  a  great  height, 
ftre  upwards  of  300  wire  flower-baskets,  of  elegant  contour,  which  furnish  a  rezy 
Striking  addition  to  the  grandly -beautifhl  appearance  of  the  nave.  Each  basket  ii^ 
internally,  a  kind  of  wire  hemisphere  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter;  and  this  is 
enclosed  within  an  outer  basket  of  graceful  form  and  florid  decoration— florid,  so 
far  as  wire-work  can  be.  Each  basket  is  well  packed  with  moss  round  the  interiori 
rich  mould  is  placed  within  the  moss,  and  flowers  are  pUmted  in  the  mould.  The 
baskets  are  hun^  up  at  regular  interrals  along  both  sides  of  the  nare  by  wire-ivpei, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered;  and  an  ingenious  plan  is  adopted  for  watering  the 
flowers  in  the  basketSh  Flowers  with  bright  colours  and  drooping  tendrils  are  purr 
posely  selected;  and  noUiing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  appearance  thus  j^ 
aented. 

A  Tisitor.  leisurely  strolling  along  through  the  building  will  meet  with  maor 
pLants  which  attract  attention.  At  one  place  is  the  '<  Elephant's  Foot,"  or  U$titdtp 
murkh  one  of  the  oddest  of  all  odd  plants.  It  looks  like  a  block  of  wood,  brown  and 
hard,  and  furrowed  over  in  a  strange  manner;  it  has  just  two  delicate  little  bran^es 
at  the  top,  but  else  it  looks  like  a  huge  lifeless  lump ;  it  grows  on  rocks  and  barren 
places.    There  are  multitudes  of  palms  and  ferns,  which  deserve  our  notice,  for  the 

I  grandeur  of  their  leafy  summits.    There  is  the  Caflra  bread-tree,  with  its  strange 

shell-like  exterior  and  pulpy  interior.    There  are  the  tinr  oaks  in  front  of  the 
Nineveh  Court,  grown  from  acorns  brought  from  Nineven  itself.    There  are  tbo 
Egyptian  palms,  near  the  Egyptian  colossi  and  sphinxes—palms  which,  like  some 
I  ower  thinp  at  the  present  dav,  have  suffered  through  the  war  in  the  East;  fbr  they 

!  were  detained  so  long  at  Malta  while  the  Himalajfa  was  conveying  troops  to  Tur- 

i  key,  that  they  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ill  eflecte  of  their  loumey.    There 

,  are  the  ^megranate-trees,  fittingly  placed  near  the  Alhambra,  and  looking  beautiful 

I  with  their  small  delicate  leaves.    There  is  a  goodly  number  of  the  orange-tree^ 

j  which  will  hold  up  yet  more  ipuidly  when  they  are  dressed  in  their  new  boxes  or 

'  cases.    There  are  creepers  which,  next  year,  will  have  crept  up  to  the  second  tier  of 

gurders — some  forty  feet  from  the  eround. 

We  have  spoken  once  of  the  Zateais  Borboniea^  the  tallest,  and  bulkiest,  and 
heaviest  plant  in  the  building:  it  was  Loddiges*  most  choice  palm,  and  has  alwa}V 
been  highly  valued.  It  is  about  five-and-thirty  feet  in  height;  and  at  Hacknev  it 
had  not  room  -to  grow,  for  its  top  was  flattened  against  the  glass  roof  of  the  paim<* 
house.  Here,  however,  at  Sydenham,  it  has  everybody's  permission  to  grow  as  tall 
'  as  it  likes.    The  stem  is  brown  and  smooth,  covered  with  a  yellowish  cuticle  in  the 

lower  part,  and  with  a  peculiar  hairy-like  envelope  higher  up;  and  it  has  a  bean* 
tiful  plume  of  fan-like  leaves  at  the  summit.  There  is  an  interesting  bit  of  history 
connected  with  this  palm.  It  was  brought  originally  from  the  Mauritius*  and  was 
once  in  the  collection  of  the  Empress  Josephine  at  Fontainebleau;  it  was  purchased 
thence  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  StepneV,  and  at  his  decease,  in  1814,  it  came  into  the  poa* 
session  of  Messrs.  Xx)ddige8.  At  that  time  it  was  only  five  feet  in  height;  but  in 
fortv  years  it  grew  sevenfold.  The  tree  itself  weighs  upwards  of  a  ton,  and,  whm 
packed  in  a  box  of  solid  earth,  eight  feet  square,  the  ponderous  mass  weighed  no 
less  than  fifteen  tons.  When,  therefore,  the  time  came  for  removing  the  tree  from 
Hackney  to  Sydenham,  great  preparations  had  to  be  made.  Messrs.  x  ounghusband^ 
I  who  have  removed  the  materials  of  the  old  Crystal  Palace  from  Hyde  Psri^  to 

Sydenham,  and  most  of  the  plants  from  Hackney  to  Sydenham,  were  intrusted  with 
this  duty  also.  A  very  strong  carriage  was  made,  weij^hing  seven  tons,  and  having 
anormouslpr  broad  wheels;  and  on  wis  the  trae  was  placed,  strongly  incased  in 
timber,  with  iron  bracings,  and  shored  up  on  either  side.  Thus  arrsiiged,  on  one 
fine  day  towards  the  end  of  Jaly,  Messrs.  Younghusband  harnessed  Sooui  thirty 
horses  to  the  carriage,  and  drew  the  Latania  fUrhomta  in  triumph  throui^  taia 
streets  of  London.  The  fan-like  leaves  sometimes  swept  against  the  three-storr 
windows  of  the  houses,  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  the  boys  of  London  had  a  raj^ 
treat  in  following  the  waggon. 

The  pUnts  at  Sydeaham,  as  eveiy  one  is  aware,  are  not  confined  to  the  Interior 
of  the  Iwildii^,    There  is  a  park,  which^  when  complatad,  will  be  as  ioatroc^fa  to 
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tiie  bofaoiMl  student  as  attnetiye  to  general  risitors  for  iti  fbnntaina.  And  here 
we  will  Tentnre  to  giye  a  few  words  of  advice  to  visitors,  by  way  of  oarenthesis.  In 
fine  weather,  enter  the  Palace  from  the  railway  by  way  of  the  park.  Do  not  feel 
oompelled  to  tmdge  along  the  handreds^of  feet  of  glazed  corridor,  gidlery,  passage^ 
and  wing,  and  to  ascend  the  formidable  flights  of  stairs,  and  to  pass  through  so 
much  of  the  refreshment  department  before  entering  the  building.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  this.  There  is  an  entrance  into  the  park  immediately  adjoining  the 
railway  station,  and  you  get  into  a  scene  of  beauty  at  once.  You  have  the  yet 
unfinished,  but  even  now  striking  Rose  Temple  immediately  before  you;  you  have 
fine  ffrarel-walks  winding  between  grassy  plots  and  beds  filled  with  lovely  flowersi 
you  have  noble  terraces  on  the  left,  on  the  balustrades  of  which  are  statues,  vases 
filled  with  flowers,  and  some  of  Louis  Philippe's  Orange- trees  i  and  lastly,  you  have 
the  finest  of  all  possible  views  of  the  Crystal  Palace  itself;  for  from  no  point  does 
the  grandeur  of  its  garden  front  become  so  perceptible  as  the  south-east,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  railway  station.  Of  course,  in  unfavourable  weather,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  covered  passage-way  from  the  station  to  the  palace)  but  at  oU 
otiier  times  the  park  route  is  to  be  preferred;  you  are  pleased  at  the  outset,  a9d 
enter  the  buildins  determined  to  be  pleased  with  that  which  is  to  come. 

The  Park,  so  &  as  plants  are  concerned,  will  present  very  diflerent  appearances 
in  difierent  paitsi  The  upper  terrace,  close  to  the  building,  has  litde  besides  flowers 
placed  in  vases.  The  lower  terrace  forms  part  of  the  Italian  garden,  which  is  laid 
out  with  beds  of  graceful  shape,  filled  with  choice  shrubs  and  flowers.  Below  this 
is  the  English  garden,  presenting,  both  in  its  general  arrangement  and  its  pUnts,  an 
analogy  to  Uie  pleasure-ground  or  garden  of  an  old  En^sh  mansion.  Many  of 
the  trees  which  formerly  occupied  tins  spot  have  been  retained,  as  forming  suitable 
ornaments  for  such  a  garden.  There  is  one  cherry-tree  which  perhaps  may,  in 
ftiture  years,  be  pointed  out  as  a  memorial ;  for  Sir  Joseph  Pazton  sat  under  that  tree 
while  he  sketched  the  vast  idea  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  Park. 

We  have  said  that  one  of  the  two  modes  by  which  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
plants  will  be  adopted,  will  be  put  in  force  in  the  Park.  Under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Milner,  who  is  second  in  command  out  of  doors,  as  Mr.  Eyles  is  within,  this  park- 
system  will  gradually  be  carried  out  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  wav.  Thete  is  to  be 
an  Arboretum — a  classified  arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs.  This  Arboretum  is 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  broad,  well-made  gravel-path,  bordered  on  either  side  with 
the  classified  plants.  The  paUi  will  not  be  straight  and  monotonous:  it  will  begin 
near  the  railway  station;  it  will  wind  about  in  graceful  curvatures;  it  will  follow  in 
part^e  borders  of  the  tidal  lake,  and  carry  the  visitor  within  easy  reach  of  the 
geological  and  fossil  specimens;  and  it  will  bend  east  and  north  of  the  great  foun- 
tains until  it  comes  to  an  end  near  the  north  wing  of  the  Palace.  Throughout  the 
whole  length  of  this  path,  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  hardy  plants  will  be  arranged 
according  to  the  system  of  Jussieu.  There  will  be  abundance  of  labels  or  inscrip* 
tions  to  denote  genera  and  species,  and  so  forth.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  and 
without  reference  to  minute  correctness,  the  Park  will  ultimately  be  bounded  by  the 
Palace  and  its  wings  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Arboretum  on  the  east — the  two  meet- 
ing on  the  north  and  the  south. 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  that  many  months  must  elapse  before  such  an  Arbore- 
tum can  be  completed;  but  it  is  no  more  than  just  towards  those  concerned,  to  know 
that  plans  are  in  progress  for  imparting  system  as  well  as  beauty  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  laige  and  fine  collection  of  plants  belonging  to  this  company.  There  is  a 
nigged  hilly  spot  on  the  south  margin  of  the  Park,  which  is  now  being  formed  a 
collection  of  ferns,  built  up  on  amass  of  rock-work,  or  rather  root  work,  in  rather  a 
singular  way;  but  this  will  form  no  component  part  of  the  Arboretum. — (^mhetM' 
Journal, 

HoLTHOCK8.—CbAifrft— Plants,  if  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  in  amitmn^ 
are  very  liable  to  rot  during  winter,  more  especially  if  the  soil  be  of  a  wet  and  cold 
description;  the  better  plan  is  to  put  them  into  six  or  eig^t-inch  pots,  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  give  a  supply  of  air  by  raising  the  botiom  of  the  frame,  and  remove 
the  glass-light  on  fine  sunny  days.    Plant  out  in  sfwing  in  v^aumianMf  soil. 
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SuoOBsnoiis  voB  ExfiiBTTOsa  or  Houthooks. — QuaNt)^,  nUier  dnui  rae  and 
length  of  qnke,  should  be  the  flnt  point  of  considefmtion.  The  petela  of  the  flowen 
•honld  be  of  a  thick  rabitanoe,  the  edges  smooth  and  OTen,  the  florets,  which  occnpj 
the  ceHire  of  the  Uoesom,  ronsc  be  roM/Micr,'^o8el  j  arranged,  rising  in  the  middle  to 
half  a  globular  form,  with  a  stiff  guard  petal  (the  outer  petal  is  meant)  extending 
about  half  an  inch,  or  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  centre  ball,  so  that  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  flower  havie  an  uniform  appearance.  The  arrangement  of  the  flower  oa 
tkg  sfrike  should  be  regular,  not  crowded  together  in  a  confosed  mass,  nor  looeel/' 
hanging  with  open  spaces  between  eadi  flower,  but  so  disposed  that  the  shape  of 
each  maj  be  distinctly  seen,  and  fully  blown,  the  uppermost  coTcring  the  top  ;  a  few 
small  freen  leares  between  the  flowers  increases  the  beauty  of  the  spike.  As  a  last 
point,  It  is  highly  important  that  the  colours  be  bright,  strong  and  distinct. 

The  FlKx. — At  the  termination  of  another  season,  and  while  the  blooms  of  1854 
are  ftnesh  in  our  memoiy,  we  will  briefly  redord  our  impresdons  of  what  has  beea 
doing  with  the  pink  linee  our  last  notice  in  the  FlorUt  for  August,  1854;  and  thia 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  there  are  so  many  new  varieiiet  coming  under  notice  for 
the  flrst  time.  The  early  blooms  this  season  had  a  tendency  to  be  rough  on  the  edge 
and  but  imperfectly  laced.  As  the  season  adranced  they  bloomed  much  better.  The 
display  of  this  flower  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  July  exhibition  was  the  best  of 
the  season,  the  flowers  being  generally  as  good  as  we  remember  to  hare  seen  them, 
being  well  laced,  of  good  sise,  and  without  confused  centres.    Allowing  for  the  in- 
fluence the  season  has  exercised  oh  some  yarieties,  our  opinions  given  atwelyemonth 
since  have  proved  tolerably  correct.    In  speaking  then  of  Mr.  Bragg's  flowers,  we 
placed  James  Hogg  as  the  best,  and  it  undoubted^  is,  although  the  laeing  is  occa* 
sionally  too  faint.    The  blooms  of  this  variety,  exhibited  at  Basingstoke,  by  Mr. 
Surman,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  showed  as  per- 
fect *a  pink  as  we  remember  to  have  seen.  Dr.  Maclean's  flowers  have  exceeded  oar 
expectations,  having  all— with  the  exception  of  Great  Criterion,  the  plants  of  which 
suffered  so  much  during  the  long,  severe  winter,  that  they  never  flnally  recovered — 
proved  most  satisfactory.    New  Criterion  is  a  most  superb  flower,  jtnd  opens  dark 

Surple,  which  changes  to  rosy  purple  as  it  ages,  and  is  in  either  state  a  charming 
ower,  full  and  smooth  on  the  edges.  Brunette,  a  heavily  laced  dark  variety,  is  also 
a  bold,  noble  flower,  and  has  the  largest  petal  and  widest  marking  of  any  flower  we 
know,  and,  heavily  laced  as  it  is,  there  is  a  large  space  of  white  in  each  of  the  largo 
broad  petals.  Adonis,  another  of  Dr.  Biaclean's  seedlings,  is  a  chaste,  smooch 
flower,  very  clear  in  its  marking,  petak  smooth,  and  laced  with  soft  rosy  purpkk 
Mrs.  Norman,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Woolwich,  has  a  yery  fine  petal,  and  is 
altogether  a  first-class  flower.  Hale's  Field  Marshal  and  Hale's  Mr.  Weedon  are 
two  useful  evenly-laced  flowers.  Turner's  Richard  Andrews  is  a  largo  well-laced 
flower,  and  may  be  termed  a  broad-petalled  Wbipper-in,  as  it  resembes  that  variety, 
but  has  a  wider  and  smoother  petal.  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  a  flower  with  a  smooth, 
well-shaped  petal,  as  full  as  Great  Britain,  and,  like  that  yariety,  has  too  many 
petals,  and  its  sise  can  be  reduced  by  leaving  plenty  of  buds.  Looken's  John 
Stevens  and  Juliet  are  promising  flowers,  the  former  a  dark  purple,  and  the  latter  a 
light  purple-laced  variety;  also  Mr.  Hoyle  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  red-laced  flowers  of  good 
average  quality,  and  good  exhibition  flowera  Norman's  Napoleon  is  very  daik- 
laced,  a  striking  flower  with  a  large  bold  petal,  but  is  rather  thin.  Colchester 
Cardinal  has  proved  a  fine  flower,  with  first-rate  properties,  having  a  yery  smooUi 
■tout  petal.  Of  older  varieties,  Maclean's  Criterion  stands  at  the  head;  it  has  been 
yery  fine  this  season,  and  fuller  than  is  often  seen.  Bragg's  Jupiter  has  been  yeiy 
fine,  and  President  and  Purple  Perfection  have  been  shown  good.  Optima,  Ada, 
Kate,  Mrs.  Wolf,  Sarah,  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  Arthur,  Beauty  of  Salt  Hill, 
Constance,  Esther,  Sappho,  Lola  Monies,  Richard  Smith,  Titus,  Lord  Yalentia, 
Perfection  and  Hurdstone's  Fanny,  have  all  been  exhibited  in  venr  good  condition, 
and  are  generally  yery  good  flowers.  We  have  seen  a  few  yearlinss  that  possess 
excellent  properties,  but  refrain  from  enumerating  them  until  another  season  has 
confirmed  thcnr  being  dissimilar,  and  desirable  new  varieties,  as  they  appear  at  first 
to  be.  Some  of  the  iMSt  flowers  we  have  had  were  produced  from  plants  wintered  in 
small  pots  and  planted  out  in  spring,  and,  considering  the  small  space  they  occupy 
during  the  winter,  and  there  being  no  risk  of  losing  them  should  the  season  be  un- 
favourable, this  plan  should  be  more  generally  adopted  .—JlfuUsfuf  Florist, 
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